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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of History of Tipu Sultan, published in 1951, has 
been out of print for many years. Although, in 1962, I was able 
to visit Britain and France and consult the private papers and 
records relating. to the second half of eighteenth century India, 
I could not, on account of my preoccupations elsewhere, start work 
on the second edition of the book. Meanwhile, a number of studies 
on Tipu Sultan have come out. In 1962 Professor K, Antonova 
of the Oriental Institute, Moscow, brought out The Struggle of Tipu 
Sultan against British Colonial Power, containing six documents that 
throw light on Tipu’s efforts from 1793 onwards to enter into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the French. A short study of 
Tipu has been made by Subbaraya Gupta in his New Light on Tipu 
Sultan (1967). His account of the political and administrative history 
of Tipu’s reign is very sketchy and superficial and is based on second¬ 
ary sources. But his chapter on Tipu’s Endowments to the Hindus 
and Hindu Institutions is valuable and contains new information. 
Mr. Denys Forrest’s Tiger of Mysore—The Life and Death of Tipu 
Sultan (1970) is a substantial and, on the whole, an objective work. 
But unfortunately it is not well documented and is poor on Tipu’s 
administration and religious policy and his industrial and com¬ 
mercial activities. Besides, it is mainly based on the English and 
French published works and some unpublished English records. 
The author has not consulted the private papers in Britain, the 
archival material in Paris, and the Persian, Marathi and Portugfuese 
sources. Another work which is expected to be soon published, is 
Dr. G. K. Kareem’s Ph.D. thesis entitled Kerala under Haidar AH 
and Tipu Sultan. Dr. Kareem is the first person to have made an 
extensive use of the local records in Malayalam. 

In this edition I have made a reassessment of the sources, and 
attempted, with the help of works, hitherto unufilised, to make a 
more detailed study of Tipu and fill in the gaps left out in my earlier 
work. I have, accordingly, rewritten a number of chapters, made; 
alterations and additions in others, and corrected mis-statements 
and removed obscurities which occurred in the first edition. 

It is evident from the French records and the Wellesley Papers 
that Tipu started negotiations with the French shortly after conclud¬ 
ing the Treaty of Seringapatam in 1792, and that, in 1797, he sent an 
embassy to the Isle of France and obtained some troops. This, how¬ 
ever, did not entitle Wellesley to invade Mysore. As an independent 
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ruler Tipu was perfectly within his rights to align himself with 
any power he liked. Macpherson had, in February 1786, offered 
to send help to the Marathas and the Nizam in the Maratha-Mysore 
War, and, in October 1787, Cornwallis had tried to form a coali¬ 
tion of the Marathas, the Nizam and the English against Tipu. 
Again, on July 7, 1789, Cornwallis had given certain assurances to 
the Nizam which -vycre of an offensive nature and were openly 
directed against the Sultan. Yet Tipu had not used these provoca¬ 
tions as a casus belli. 

Tipu reaped the fruits of his father’s policy. He inherited the 
enmity of the English, the Marathas and the Nizam from Haidar 
Ali, who had earned it because of his repeated invasions of the 
Carnatic and his expansionist aims. Tipu could have won over 
his Indian rivals by surrendering the conquests which his father 
had made; and he could have gained the goodwill of the English 
by; becoming their client. The first would have reduced him to a 
third rate power and the second to the status of the Nawabs of 
Oudh and the Carnatic. To a man possessed of his ability, energy 
and ambition neither of these conditions could be acceptable. 

In powers of organisation and administrative ability, Tipu was 
equal to his father. But he was more intrepid and a better soldier, 
though as a general and as a skilful politician he; was inferior. He 
also did not show in his dealings with men and affairs the same 
tact and political judgement as Haidar did. His character, too, 
was more rigid and uncompromising. This explains why in 
his last war with the English he preferred death to submission. 
Haidar would have, in a similar situation, submitted to even the 
most humiliating terms and waited for an opportunity to retrieve 
his position. 

Although Tipu did not understand the intricacies of European 
politics and the social and economic forces existing in England and 
France, he was in many respects modern in outlook. He was the 
first Indian prince to think of sending his son to Europe for education 
and to try to model his administration on that of the European 
Companies. He was also the first Indian ruler to establish trading 
factories in India and abroad, to realise the importance of western 
.technological progress and employ European technicians to develop 
industries in his kingdom. He was in many respects much ahead of 
his time; but, owing to the social, economic and political conditions 
obtaining in India and Western Europe, his failure was inevitable. 
No one, not even Haidar Ali, would have been able to prevent 
the map of India from turning red. 

Tipu has been regarded by some writers as the first Indian nationa¬ 
list and a martyr for India’s freedom. But this is a wrong view arrived 
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at by projecting the present into the past. In the age in which Tipu 
lived and ruled there was no sense of nationalism or an Awareness 
among Indians that they were a subject people. It will, therefore, 
be too much to say that Tipu waged war against the English for 
the sake of India’s freedom. Actually he fought in order to preserve 
his own power and independence, although it is clear from his 
correspondence that he was, more than any other Indian prince, 
conscious of British designs on India, and accordingly warned the 
Nizam and the Marathas against the danger. He even tried to 
form a confederacy of Indian rulers to prevent the establishment 
of British rule. 

It is my pleasant duty to express my gratitude to Dr. F. R. G. 
Robinson of Trinity College, Cambridge, for reading parts of the 
manuscript and giving useful suggestions. I am thankful to Dr. 
A. H. Morton of the British Institute of Persian Studies, Tehran, 
for providing me with valuable material on the relations between 
Tipu and Path Ali Shah Qajar. My thanks are also due to Mr. 
Denys Forrest for his comments on the first edition of my book and 
for helpful information. Mr. Forrest and I have been debating 
Tipu for the last two years during which he was writing his Tiger 
of Mysore and I was preparing the second edition of my lx)ok. I am 
obliged to Dr. C. K. Kareem for sending me an English translation 
of the local records in Malayalam bearing on Tipu’s rule in Kerala. 
I am thankful to my son Mr. Najmul Hasan of the Hindustan Times 
for going through the proofs and to Mr. Muhammad Qamaruddin 
of Calcutta University for help of various kinds. Last but not least, 
I am under deep obligation to the French Government gind the 
British Council for a generous grant which enabled me to visit 
Britain and France and consult the records and private papers 
relating to Tipu Sultan. 


University of Kashmir^ 
Srinagar 


Mohibbul Hasan 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The story of Tipu Sultan’s life has not before been told in any detail 
or fairness to him. Wilks’s History of Mysore was published too soon 
after the fall of Seringapatam, and was obviously written without 
full knowledge of facts. Moreover, WiUcs, as James Mill observed, 
“appears to have little pleasure in praising the Sultan, but great 
in imputing to him all the bad qualities which belong to the most 
despicable, as well as the most odious, of the human race”. Bow¬ 
ring’s Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan is nothing else but a summary of 
Wilks’s work. There are also brief references to the career of Tipu 
in the general histories of India, but in most of these he is the mark 
of i5assionate and most foul obloquy. On the other hand, his bio¬ 
graphies in Urdu, published in recent years, have made him the 
subject of fulsome adulation. In the present work, however, an 
attempt has been made to give an accurate picture of Tipu Sultan 
by disengaging his personality from masses of fictions and distortions 
which have gathered round him. As practically the whole of Tipu’s 
life was taken up with fighting, I have devoted considerable space 
to campaigns and battles. However, other aspects of his career have 
not been ignored. Sufficient attention has been paid to the causes 
and results of wars, while Tipu’s relations with the English, the 
French, the Nizam, the Marathas and the Ottoman Sultan have 
been fully discussed. The last three chapters of the book have been 
devoted to a description of the Sultan’s Government and army, 
his reforms and religious policy, his efforts at industrialisation and 
State Socialism, his character, his failures and achievements. It is 
hoped that this study will enable the reader to appraise the career and 
character of this extraordinary man. 

I take this opportunity to record my indebtedness to my friend and 
colleague. Dr. N. ,K. Sinha, whose advice and assistance were of 
inestimable value throughout the course of my work. I owe him more 
than I can ever repay. I am grateful to Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah 
who read considerable parts of the book in manuscript and gave me 
valuable criticisms. My thanks are due to Professor Nilkantha Sastri 
of Madras for having translated for me into English the relevant 
portions of the Mackenzie Manuscripts. I am under deep obligation 
to Rev. Fr. G. Van Exem of St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, who, 
in spite of his official duties and manifold activities, not only trans¬ 
lated the Dutch records for my use, but also cheerfully undertook the 
painful task of reading through the proof-sheets. I am grateful to the 
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following'for useful suggestions and help of various kinds: Dr. M. Z. 
Siddiqi, my uncle Shaikh JawwadAli Khan, Dr. Mahdi Htisain, Mr. 
S. K. Roy, Mahmud Khan of Bangalore, Rev. Fr. V. Courtois of 
St. Xavier’s College and Chevalier Panduranga S. S. Pissurlencar. 
I should like to acknowledge my gratitude to the Director of the 
Indian National Archives, Delhi; to the Curators of the Madras 
Record Office, and the Bibliotheque Publique, Pondicherry; and to 
the Librarians of Calcutta University and the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, for their unfailing courtesy and assistance. Finally, I 
would thank the authorities of the University of Calcutta for a 
grant which enabled me to visit Madras, Pondicherry and Mysore 
in order to collect material for this book. 

Calcutta University^ 

March, 1951 
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CHAPTER 1 


ANCESTRY, EARLY LIFE AND ACCESSION 

The history of Tipu Sultan’s family, until it was raised to promi¬ 
nence by his grandfather, Fath Muhammad, is for the most part 
obscure. But from some accounts it appears that Tipu was descended 
from the Quraish of Mecca and it was probably at the end of "dte 
sixteenth century that his ancestors arrived in India by sea^, instead 
of following the usual land route from the north-west. Beyond 
these facts nothing is known about them before they emigrate to 
India.* 

The first person of the family about whom some tradition has been 
preserved was Shaikh WaH Muhammad who, according to Kirmani, 
came to Gulbarga from Delhi with his son Muhammad Ali during 
the reign of Muhammad Adil Shah (1626-56) of Bijapur.* He was a 
religious man, and attached himself to the shrine of Sadr-ud-din 
Husaini, commonly known as Gisu Daraz,* and was given a monthly 
allowance ibr his subsistence. He married his son, Muhammad Ali, 
to the daughter of one of the servants of the dargah. When Wali 

^ Kirmani, p. 6; Tartkh-i-Ttpu, f.61b; Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, f.80; Haxdar-namaht 

p. 81. 

* Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, f.80; Tarikh-i-Tipu, f.61; Haidar-namah, p. 81. From 
Kirmani’s account it appears tliat Tipu’s ancestors came at the end of the 16th 
centur/ by the land route from the north-west. 

•According to an anonymous version preserved in Karnama-i-Haidari (pp. 
687-94), the origin of the family is traced to one Hasan b. Yahya (d. 874/1469), 
a Quraisli, who was the Sharif of Mecca. His grandson, Ahmad, proceeded to 
Sana in Yemen, married the daughter of its chief, and after the latter’s death 
became its ruler. But in a conspiracy organised by some of the nobles of Sana to 
depose him, he was assassinated. His thirtecn-ycar-old son, Muhammad, however, 
succeeded in escaping to Baghdad where he started business and soon became a 
prosperous merchant. It was Hasan b. Ibrahim (d. 1075/1664), the sixth in 
descent from Yahya who, having lost all his money owing to the dishonesty of 
his father’s employees, emigrated to Indict in search of a livelihood. Hasan began 
to live in Ajmere with the mutawalli of the shrine of Khwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti, 
and marrira his daughter. After his death a posthumous son was bom to him and 
was named Wali Muhammad. When the latter grew up, he,.with his son Muham- « 
mad Ali, proceeded to Shahjahanabad, and from there to Delhi. The rest of the 
family history is the same as given by Kirmani. The above account may be true; 
it is also possible that the pedigree was manufactured to bolster up the dynastic 
prestige of Haidar and Tipu. But I have not found it mentioned in any other 
source for the History of Haidar and Tipu. 

* Kirmani, p. 6. Kirmani wrongly calls Muhammad Adil Shah as Ali Adil 
Shah. 

* Ibid.; SuUan-ut-Tawarikh, f.81. But it does not give the name of the person 
who attached himself to the ^rme. For a short account of the saint’s life, see E.I. 
(New) s.v. 
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Muhammad died, Muhammad Ali proceeded to Bijapur and began 
to live wtth his seven brothers-in-law who were employed in the army 
of Ali Adil Shah II (1657-72).^ Soon after, war broke out between the 
Mughals and the Bijapuris, and in the conflict all the seven brothers- 
in-law were killed. After this tragedy Muhammad Ali left Bijapur 
with his family for Kolar whose chief, Shah Muhammad, having 
some previous acquaintance with him, received him well, and put 
him in cliarge of his property. Besides acting as Shah Muhammad’s 
agent, Muhammad Ali also did some farming and rented fields and 
gardens.* 

Path Muhammad 

Muhammad Ali had four sons: Muhammad Ilyas, Shaikh Muham¬ 
mad, Muhammad Imam and Path Muhammad. When they grew 
up their father advised them to become devotees like their grand¬ 
father. But they preferred the profession of arms; so, after the death 
of Muhammad Ali in about 1697, his son Path Muhammad left 
Kolar to enter the service of Nawab SaadatuUah Khan of Arcot, who 
made him a jamadar and gave him the command of 200 foot and 50 
horse. After some time Path Muhammad sent for Sayyid Burhan-ud- 
din, a pirzada of Tanjore, and married his daughter. As he served 
the Nawab faithfully, he was raised to the command of 600 foot, 500 
horse and 50 rocket men. It is not known why Path Muhammad left 
Arcot.® However, he next took service with the Raja of Mysore 
probably through the recommendation of liis nephew, Haidar Saheb, 
son of Shaikh Ilyas, who was already in the employment of the Raja. 
But Path Muhammad did not stay long in Mysore. Although he was 
given the title of rmik, yet, owing to the dissensions among the various 
chiefs in Mysore, he became disgusted and left the State. He then 
entered the service of Nawab Dargah Quli Khan of Sira,* who gave 
him the command of 400 foot and 200 horse and put him in charge 
of the fort of Dodballapur.® Here in 1721 a son was born to him and 
was named Haidar Ali. He haft also another son called Shahbaz, 
bom three years^ earlier.® 

^ From some accounts it appears that Muhammad Ali was also in the service 
of the Bijapur Government. 

. ■ Kirmani, pp. 6-7. 

* Ibid., pp. 7-10. Kirmani says that Fath Muhammad left Arcot because of 
the dissensions which followed the death of the Nawab. But the Nawab’s death 
did not take place imtil 1732. There is some confusion regarding this period of 
Fath Muhammad’s career. 

* Ibid., p. 10. Tarikh-i-Tipu, f.61b, and Haidar-namah, p. 81, wrongly give the 
name of the ruler of Arcot as Dil Dilair Khan. Sira is a town in Tumkur District, 
Mysore. 

' It is situated on the right bank of the Arkavati, 27 miles north-west of 
Bangalore. 

'Kirmani, p. 11. 
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Haidar Ali ^ 

After a few years Dargah Quli Khan died and was succeeded by 
his son Abdul Rasul Khan. Meanwhile TaWr Khan, through the 
influence of his patron, Saadatullah Khan, had secured his appoint¬ 
ment to the subedari of Sira. But Abdul Rasul Khan, aided by Path 
Muhammad, refused to give up Sira. This led to an armed conflict 
in which both Abdul Rasul Khan and Path Muhammad were killed. 
Tahir Khan thus became the suhedar of Sira.^ Abbas Quli Khan, son 
of Abdul Rasul Khan, was, however, left in possession of his father’s 
jagir of Dodballapur.* As Path Muhammad had left some debts, 
Abbas Quli Khan began to persecute his family which was in the fort.® 
Altliough Haidar was at this time only about five and Shahbaz about 
eight years of age, they were tortured to discharge their father’s 
debts. In this way Abbas Quli Khan seized whatever the family 
possessed. Plundered of all her property, and alarmed at the tyeat- 
ment meted out to her children. Path Muhammad’s widow informed 
Haidar Saheb, her husband’s nephew, who was employed in Mysore,* 
about her distress. Haidar Saheb immediately appealed to Devraj, 
the dalavayi of the Raja of Mysore, for help. Devraj wrote to the 
suhedar of Sira, who reprimanded Abbas Quli Khan for his high¬ 
handedness and ordered him to release the family.® After securing 
her freedom, Path Muhammad’s widow, accompanied by her 
children, proceeded to Bangalore and from there to Seringapatam.® 
Henceforth they began to live under the protection of Haidar Saheb, 
who brought up Haidar and Shahbaz as his own children and taught 
them the use of arms and horsemanship. But when they grew up 
they left him and entered the service of Abdul Wahhab Khan, younger 
brother of Nawab Muhammad Ali of Carnatic who held the jag^r of 
Ghittoor.^ Meanwhile, as Haidar Saheb had become prosperous and 
influential in Mysore, he sent for his cousins. On their arrival he 

^Kirmani, pp. 11-13; Wilks, i, pp. 267-8. 

■ Ibid., p. 268. Kirmani wrongly says that Abbas Qpli Khan was the son of 
Dargah Quli Khan. , 

* Haidar-namah, p. 81, and Tarikk-i-Tipu, f.62a, wipngly say that the family 
was persecuted by tlte Nawab of Sira. Thirty-two years later, when Haidar 
occupied Dodballapur, Abbas Quli Khan fled to Madras; and when Haidar 
invaded the Carnatic in 1767, he became so panicky that he embarked on 
crazy vessel, and would not land until he was assured that Haidar had left the 
Carnatic. (Wilks, i, p. 493 footnote). 

* Kirmani, p. 13; Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, f.83. 

® Ibid.: Haidar-namah, p. 81; Tarikh-i-Tipu, f.62a. Except for minor differences 
the events related in the different works are substantially the same. Both Haidar- 
namah and Tarikh-i-Tipu say that the debt wm paid by the dalavayi and in return 
Haidar and Shahbaz entered the Raja’s service. But it must be remembered that 
the boys were too young at the time for any kind of employment. 

* Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, f.83; Kizmani, p. 16. 

’ Ibid. 
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presented them to Nanjaraj, the Commander-in-Chief and younger 
brother of Devraj, who gave them the command of 300 foot and 50 
horse.^ On the death of Haidar Saheb, Shahbaz succeeded to the 
command of his detachment.® It appears that Haidar Ali at first did 
not possess any independent command but was attached to his elder 
brother. However, the dash and courage which he displayed in 
various engagements, and particularly in the siege of DevanhaUi® 
(1749) held by Naraingauda, greatly impressed Nanjaraj who con¬ 
ferred on him the title of Khan and a separate command of 200 foot 
and 50 horse.* This was the beginning of his career. Henceforth the 
obscurity which surrounds his early life disappears and he stands in 
the full limelight of history. 

The next great event in his life was when he accompanied the 
Mysore army which was despatched by Nanjaraj in 1749 to the 
assistance of Nasir Jung, Asif Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk’s son, who was 
engd^ed in the struck for the Nizamat with his nephew Muzaffar 
Jimg. Nasir Jung at first overpowered his rival who surrendered to 
him, but on the night of December 16, 1750, he was himself treacher¬ 
ously assassinated by the Pathan Nawab of Guddapah. Owing to 
the confusion which followed the incident, Nasir Jung’s treasure fell 
into the hands of the French. But a portion of it was also seized by 
Haidar Ali with the help of hisBedar peons.® On his return to Mysore, 
with the wealth thus obtained, he augmented his troops and began 
to train them with the help of some French deserters.® 

Meanwhile, the contest for the Nawabship of the Carnatic had been 
going on between Muhammad Ali and Chanda Saheb. Muhammad 
Ali, hard pressed by his rival, who was supported by the French, 
applied to Nanjaraj for assistance, and in return promised to cede 
Trichinopoly and its dependencies to Mysore.’ Nanjaraj, dazzled by 
the prospect of acquiring fresh territory, at once proceeded to 
Trichinopoly to the help of Muhammad Ali. From February to 
December 1752, the Mysorear]|, along with the English, fought 
Chanda Saheb and the French. And although in May Chanda Saheb 
was killed, Muhammad Ali did not cede Trichinopoly to Mysore, 
but ceded only the Bland of Srirangam.® Thereupon, Nanjaraj joined 
the French and tried his best to capture Trichinopoly from Muham- 
Nnad AH and the EngHsh. But he did not succeed, and had to return 

i/Wrf., pp. 16-17. 

* Haidar-namah, p. 81; Kirmani, p. 17. 

• A town 23 miles north of Ba^alore. 

• Haidar-nmush, p. 81; Tarikh-i-Tipu, fr.63b-64b. 

•Kirmani, pp. 20-21; Wilks, i. p. 300. 

• Ibid., p. 311. 

* Kirmani, p. 23; Wilks, i, p. 310. 

* Kirmani, pp. 23-24; Willa, i, p. 319. Srirangam is an island and town two 
miles north of Trichinopoly. 
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disappointed to Mysore.^ But although the Trichinopoly; campaign 
proved disastrous to Nanjaraj, it was a blessing in disguise for Haidar 
who was present throughout the war with the Mysore army along 
with his detachment It provided Haidar with the first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the European mode of warfare, and the courage and per¬ 
severance which he displayed in the campaign greatly impressed 
Nanjaraj and led to his further advancement, so that, when in 1755 
he returned to. Mysore from Trichinopoly, he was appointed faujdar 
of Dindigul, where a strong man was required to crush the refractory 
poUgars of the district. Haidar punished the poligarsy and succeeded in 
establishing law and order. During his stay at Dindigul, he also 
augmented his troops, organised his artillery, and established an 
arsenzil imder the supervision of French engineers.* 

Meanwhile, conditions in the capital were becoming chaotic. The 
relations of the Raja of Mysore with Nanjaraj and Devraj, who had 
reduced him to a mere puppet, were very strained. There were even 
serious differences between the brothers relating to matters of state 
policy.* Moreover, owing to the cost of the expedition to Trichino¬ 
poly and the invasions and extortions of the Nizam and the Marathas, 
the Mysore Government was financially bankrupt. In consequence, 
the pay of the troops was several months in arrears. They were, there¬ 
fore, discontented, and to get their grievmccs redressed sat in dharm, 
preventing water and provisions from being carried into the house of 
Nanjaraj.* 

On hearing of the disturbed state of Seringapatam, Haidar imme¬ 
diately proceeded there, for he was regarded as the only man capable 
of restoring normal conditions. He reconciled Devraj to Nanjaraj, 
assured the Raja of his protection and succeeded in discharging the 
arrears of pay to the soldiery.* These measures enhanced his prestige 
so much that, when the Marathas invaded Mysore in 1758, he was 
appointed Commander-in-Ghief, and was entrusted with the task 
of repelling the invaders.® Haidar, as usual, rose to the occasion and, 
by carrying on a successful stru^le against the invaders, extorted 
favourable terms of peace.’ He returned to Seringapatam in triumph, 
and was welcomed by the Raja and the people as the saviour of 
Mysore. 

The State finances were, however, still disorganised, and the pay of 
the troops having again fallen into arrears, they once more sat in 

* fCirmani, pp. 24-25. 

• Sinha, Haidar Ali, pp. 14-7. 

’ Devraj retired from political life in Feb. 1757. (Wilks, i, p. 397). 

A rL’jr _ Af\c 
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dhama. Nanjaraj, unable to cope with the problems which faced him, 
and having lost his prestige owing to his repeated military defeats, 
decided to retire from political life.^ Haidar, who was only waiting 
for this opportunity, quietly slipped into his shoes. Soon, however, 
Haidar found his position threatened by a conspiracy organised by 
his diwariy Khande Rao, who wanted to oust him from power and 
take his place, and by the Raja who felt that the change had not 
improved his prospects. But Haidar, owing to his fertility of mind, 
strong determination and courage, succeeded in defeating his 
enemies. By 1761 he had become the undisputed ruler of Mysore.® 

After this Haidar embarked upon his career of conquest; and 
although he suffered some setback because of the three Maratha 
invasions of Mysore (1764-72), he had, by 1778, succeeded in carving 
out for himself an extensive kingdom. 

Birth of Tipu 

Haidar’s first wife was the daughter of Sayyid Shahbaz, commonly 
known as Shah Mian Saheb, a pirzada of Sira. She gave birth to a 
daughter but, while in child-birth, she was attacked with dropsy 
which made her paralytic for the rest of her life.® Haidar then married 
Fatima, also called Fakhr-un-Nissa, who was the daughter of Mir 
Muin-ud-din,* for some years the Governor of the fort of Guddapah. 
When she became pregnant, she, with her husband, paid a visit to 
the tomb of Tipu Mastan Aulia in Arcot,® and prayed for her safe 
and easy delivery and for the birth of a son. Her prayers were ans¬ 
wered and on Friday, the 20th Zil-Hijja, 1163 A.H. (November 20, 
1750) a son was bom to her at Devanhalli, where she had been living 
ever since its capture by the Mysoreans in 1749, and was named Tipu 
Sultan after the name of the saint. He was also called Fath Ali after 
his grandfather Fath Muhammad.® 

It has been su^ested by some writers that Sultan was the title 

»/Ajrf.,pp. 415-6. * 

• Ibid., p. 465 seq. 

* Kinnani, p. 18. 

* Ibid., p. 19; Kamama-i-Haidari, p. 864. Mir Ali Raza Khan was her brother. 
He played a distinguished part in the reign of Haidar. He was killed in the battle 

.of Porto Novo (July 1781). Miles in his translation of JVwAan-i-/fai</an (p. 26) 
says that Haidar married the sister-in-law of Ali Raza Khan. But thb is an in¬ 
correct translation. (See Kinnani, R.A.S.B.MS. No. 200, f.lOa). 

^ His tomb was built by Nawab Saadatullah Khan in about 1729. (See BowTing, 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, p. 118 footnote). When Haidar occupied Arcot in 
1780 he paid a visit to the tomb and gave generous offerings. (Hamid Khan, ff. 
30b-31a). 

• Kirmani, pp. 19-20; Karnama-i-Haidari, p. 864. I have not been able to find 
out the meaning of the word ‘Tipu’. Probably like many other names it is meaning¬ 
less. It is commonly thought that Tipu means tiger in Kanarese, but the Kanarese 
word for a tiger is htdi and for a lion .nmha. (For a fuller treatment of this point, 
see Bowring, Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, pp. 223-4). 
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adopted by Tipu when he succeeded his father. But it appears from 
most of the contemporary sources that Sultan was a part of Tipu’s 
name and not a title.^ It is true that in the English and French con¬ 
temporary accounts, Tipu, as a prince, is called Tipu Saheb, and 
immediately after his father’s death he is mentioned as Tipu Sultan 
and sometimes as Nawab Tipu Sultan. But, it must be remembered 
that Europeans in those days used oriental names in a very loose and 
inaccurate manner. Besides, there is no evidence to show that Tipu 
assumed the tide of either Sultan or Nawab at the time of his acces¬ 
sion. It was in 1787 that he adopted the title of Padshah after the 
conclusion of his war with the Marathas. 

The information regarding the early years of Tipu’s life is very 
scanty; only a few stray facts are known about it. When Khande Rao 
plotted the destruction of Haidar, Tipu was with his father at Seringa- 
patam and was only ten years old. Haidar Ali, realising that his life 
was in danger, and that he would not be able to defend himSelf, 
escaped from the capital on the night of August 12, 1760, leaving 
behind Tipu with the rest of the family. Khande Rao removed them 
to a house near the mosque inside the fort of Seringapatam, and 
placed a guard outside; otherwise he treated them kindly.* On the 
reconquest of Seringapatam, Haidar removed his family to Bangalore 
which he regarded as safer than the capital. And when Bednur was 
conquered in 1763, Tipu was sent there.® 

Education 

Although himself illiterate, Haidar appointed able teachers to give 
his son the usual scholastic education of a Muslim prince. Tipu was 
also taught riding, shooting and fencing, and attended his father in 
military reviews in order to acquire knowledge in discipline and the 
art of war, especially as practised by the Europeans. His military 
preceptor was Ghazi Khan who was the best partisan officer in 
Haidar’s service.* The names of his teachers of Urdu, Persian, Arabic, 
Kannada, Quran, Fiqh and other subjects are not known. 

When in 1766 Haidar invaded Malabar, Tipu, who was then only 
fifteen years of age, was ordered to accompany him in order to gain 
experience of actual warfare.® On one occasion, in the course of this 
campaign, Tipu displayed great dash and courage. Haidar attacked 
Balam, a hilly country lying to the south of Bednur. Its poligar was 

^ Kirmani says that he was named Tipu Sultan. Peixoto, Hamid Khan and 
Tarikh-i-Tipu also refer to him as Tipu Sultan both while he was a prince and a 
ruler. It must be remembered that Sultan was also a part of the name of Tipu’s 
sons. 

• Punganuri, p. 8; Wilks, i, p. 4C9. 

• Pimganuri, p. 33. 

• Ibid., Stewart, Memoirs of Hyder and Tippoo, p. 43; Wilks, ii, p. 300. 

• Punganuri, p. 33 
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defeated, but he refused to surrender. Tipu, in the meantime, mth 
only twd or three thousand troops penetrated through thick, dark 
forests to the place where the poltgar*s family and dependants had 
taken refuge, and attacked them. He slew many and captured the 
rest. This obliged the poligar to surrender. His example was followed 
by other Malabar chiefs who hastened to acknowledge Haidar as 
their suzerain.^ Haidar was so proud of his son’s exploit that he con¬ 
ferred on him the command of 200 horse to act as his bodyguard. 
Soon after the number was raised to 500 and a suitable jagzr consisting 
of the districts of Malvalli, Konanur, Dharmapuri, Pennagaram and 
Tenkarai-Kottai was assigned to him.^ 

The First Anglo-Mysore War 

When the First Anglo-Mysore War (1767-1769) broke out the 
English were supported by the Nizam and the Marathas. But Haidar 
succeeded in breaking up the coalition and isolating the English. 
He first detached the Marathas and made peace with them, and 
then tried to win over the Nizam who lay encamped at Ghennapatna, 
about 37 miles south-west of Bangalore. On June 11, 1767, he sent 
Tipu, accompanied by Mahfuz Khan and Mir Ali Raza, to the 
Nizam with five elephants, ten beautiful horses and cash and jewels 
as presents for him.® Tipu was received with kindness by the Nizam 
who addressed him as Nasib-ud-daulah^ (the fortune of the State), 
gave him gifts of robes and jewels and conferred upon him the title 
of Fath Ali Khan Bahadur.® The young prince carried on the negotia¬ 
tion with tact, and succeeded in persuading the Nizam to change 
sides and join Haidar in fighting the English. 

On his return to Seringapatam on June 19, Tipu was given his 
first nominal command under his military preceptor Ghazi Khan, 
and was ordered to proceed towards Madras. Mir Ali Raza Khan, 
Makhdimi Saheb and Muhammad Ali also accompanied him. But 
while the Mysore horse were gngaged in plundering St. Thom6 and 
the very country houses of the Madras councillors, and had thrown 
the inhabitants of the town into the greatest consternation, he re¬ 
ceived a letter from Haidar, who had been defeated by Smith at 
Tiruvannamalai,® ordering him to return immediately. He, therefore, 
at once retraced his steps.’ Major Fitzgerald and Colonel Tod tried 

' Kirmani, pp. 96-97. 

* Punganuri, p. 33. Malvalli is in Mysore District, Mysore; Konanur is in 
Hassan District, Mysore; the other three places are in Salem District, Tamil Nadu 

* Ibid., p. 16; Kirmani, pp. 128-29. 

* Ibid., p. 129. 

* Hamid Khan, f. 21b. 

* It is a small town in South Arcot District, Tamil Nadu (Madras). 

^ Kirmani, p. 132; Willu, i, p. 587. 
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to intercept him, but Tipu was much too quick for them and suc¬ 
ceeded in joining the main army which lay encamped about ten 
miles from Vaniyambadi.^ He was received by his father like a youth¬ 
ful hero whose exploits offered the only consolation for his own 
defeats.* Tipu was at this time only 17 years old. 

The defeat at Tiruvannamalai did not dishearten Haidar, and 
although the monsoon had started, he continued his preparations for 
the next campaign. Early in November he marched from Kaveri- 
patnam® to attack Tiruppatur* and Vaniyambadi. Tipu accom¬ 
panied his fatlicr and helped him in the conquest of the two forts. 
He was also present when, immediately after, Ambur was besieged. 
Haidar lay before the place for about four weeks, but failed to capture 
it owing to the gallant resistance offered by Captain Calvert, and on 
the approach of the English army under Colonel Smith, he withdrew. 
Smith reached Ambur on December 6, and the next morning he 
marched to attack Haidar who was encamped at Vaniyambadi. He 
took Haidar by surprise and succeeded in dislodging him from the 
place. Tipu, who commanded the Mysore cavalry, distinguished 
himself on this occasion, and by holding in check the English advance 
secured a safe retreat for the main army to Kaveripatnam.® 

On December 14, 1767, Tipu, again accompanied by Ghazi ELhan, 
was sent with a light corps to reinforce Lutf Ali Beg who was engaged 
with the English on tlie Malabar coast. He was at Bednur when he 
heard of the capture of Mangalore by Major Garvin and Captain 
Watson on March 1, 1768. He at once set out with 1,000 horse and 
3,000 foot. On the 7th there was a skirmish, but Tipu avoided giving 
battle and retreated. He attacked the English on the 15th and the 
16th, but was repulsed. On May 2, however, he succeeded in captur¬ 
ing the bazaar of Mangalore, but was defeated in the attempt to 
seize the fort. But the English failed to hold out much longer. On 
hearing that Tipu had been reinforced by an army of 4,000 foot and 
2,000 horse and by a train of artillery, and that Haidar himself had 
come down to the coast to join him, they decided to evacuate the 
fort. Their retreat was so panicky that they left behind their sick and 
wounded consisting of 80 Europeans and 1^0 sejSoys, and most of 
tlieir arms and ammunition,® and “the sepoys were said in the con¬ 
fusion to have fired upon their European comrades.”'^ After this Tipu 

* Sinha, Haidar Ali, p. 75. Vaniyambadi is a town in Salem District, Tamil 
Nadu (Madras). 

■ Michaud, i, p. 51. 

* It is a village in Salem District. 

* It is a town in Salem District. 

* Kirmani, pp. 133-34 According to Kirmani Haidar defeated Smith at 
Vaniyambadi. 

® Sinha, Haidar Ali, p. 82. 

’ Cadell, History of the Bombay Army, p. 83. 
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occupied Mangalore, and Haidar on his arrival on the coast expelled 
the English from the rest of his Malabar possessions.^ Tipu continued 
to fight side by side with his father until the end of March, 1769, 
when Haidar dictated peace terms to the English before the very 
gates of Madras. 

The Maratka-Mysore Wot (1769-1772) 

In November 1769 the Marathas invaded Mysore. Haidar wanted 
to avoid pitched battles; his policy was to harass the enemy and thus 
compel them to withdraw from his kingdom. Accordingly, Tipu was 
despatched to destroy forage, poison wells and tanks, and to persuade 
the people to retire from their villages into the neighbouring forts. He 
was then required to remain on the outskirts of Bednur to intercept 
the convoys coming from Poona. Tipu performed the duties entrusted 
to him with considerable success; but, in February 1770, he was 
rec^led by his father to help him in resisting the Maratha advance.* 
Tipu obeyed the summons, and was present with him when the latter, 
against the advice of his commanders, decided to retreat from near 
Melukote* to Seringapatam on the night of March 5, 1771. Haidar 
Ali, according to Kirmani, “let go the thread or clue of care and 
caution, and after eating and drinking what was presented to him, 
he rose, and the troops forming by his directions, commenced the 
march.”* It was, therefore, not surprising that the retreat was turned 
into a rout. Tipu, being in charge of the baggage, was in the rear of 
the army. Haidar sent him repeated messages to come to the front, 
but everything was in such a state of confusion that no word reached 
him until the next morning. Wilks states that when Tipu came in the 
morning, “Hyder not only accosted him in a strain of the lowest 
scurrility, but in a paroxysm of brutal drunken rage, seized a large 
cane from the hand of one of his attendants, and gave the heir 
apparent a most unroyal and literally most unmerciful beating.” 
Tipu felt so angry and hurt at the humiliation to which he had been 
unjustly subjected by his father that, as soon as he withdrew from 
his presence, he dashed his turban and sword on the ground, and 
swore that he would not draw his sword that day, and he kept his 
word.® 

Meanwhile, in the general panic when many important command¬ 
ers of Haidar were either killed, escaped or taken prisoners, Tipu 
escaped in the garb of a mendicant, accompanied by Sayyid Muham- 

^ Sinha, Haidar Ali, p. 82-3. 

* Peixoto, V, 163; Wilks, i, p. 685. 

^ It is a sacred town in Seringapatam talvk. 

* Kirmani, p. 102. 

* Wilks, i, pp. 695-6. This account by Wilks is not supported by any other 
contemporary evidence. 
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mad, and joined his father at Seringapatam. Haidar, overwhelmed 
with grief at the thought of the loss of Tipu, was praying for his safety 
at the tomb of the saint, Qadir Wali, situated north-east of the fort.^ 

Although the Marathas had defeated Haidar, they failed to follow 
up the victory. They remained so much occupied with plunder that 
it was not until ten days had passed that they appeared before 
Seringapatam. Meanwhile, Haidar had completed his preparations 
for the defence of the capital. When its siege began, Tipu played an 
important part in its defence. He led out sorties, and created dis¬ 
ruption in the Maratha ranks.® After continuing the siege for about 
33 days, Trimbak Rao withdrew from Seringapatam, and early in 
October with 35,000 men he marched to Tanjore. From there he set 
out to plunder the Baramahal and Coimbatore. Tipu was thereupon 
despatched to harass Trimbak Rao and frustrate his designs.® But 
he was not successful, because with only about 6,000 horse he could 
not hold his ground against the large Maratha army. He, therefore, 
decided to return to the capital. But on his way back, he succeeded 
in routing and plundering one of the Maratha detachments.^ 

During the early part of the war, Tipu had been stationed in the 
province of Bednur to disrupt the Maratha lines of communications. 
He had performed this task with a great deal of success. But after his 
recall the Maratha forces were able to receive their supplies from 
Poona without any great difficulty. Haidar, therefore, again sent 
Tipu, accompanied by Srinivas Barakki, a noted partisan, with about 
4,000 horse to the skirts of Bednur. Haidar’s plan was successful, for 
the young prince captured a huge convoy coming from Poona.® This, 
according to Grant Duff, was “the only success which attended his 
(Haidar’s) arms during the whole season.”* In July 1772 Haidar 
agreed to a humiliating peace with the Marathas. 

In November 1772 the Peshwa Madhav Rao died. This was a 
signal for an outburst of dissensions at Poona, which Haidar, as a 
skilful politician, could not fail to turn to his advantage. He, there¬ 
fore, sent Tipu to reoccupy the territory which the Marathas had 
wrested from him. Tipu first besieged Sira, and captured it after a 
three months’ siege. He then attacked Maddagiri’ Which fell in four 
days. After this he occupied Gurramkonda and Chennarayadurga,® 

* Haidar-mmah, p. 92; Wilks, i, 698. Kirmani, p. 104, says that Tipu escaped in 
the garb of a Pindari. 

* Kirmani, pp. 109-110. 

* Ibid., p. 111. 

* Ibid., p. 113; Sinha, Haidar AH, p. 112. 

® Willa, i, p. 702. According to Kirmani, p. 118, the military stores and provi¬ 
sions captured were laden on 30 elephants, 100 camels and 50 mules. 

* Duff, i, p. 569. 

’ It is a taluk in Tumkur District, Mysore. 

* It is a hill fortress in Tumkur District, Mysore. 
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and helped Haidar in the reduction of Hoskote.^ In 1775 Tipu again 
helped his father to conquer Bellary, a dependency of Basalat Jung. 
In 1778, with 10,000 selected horsemen, he attack^ Dharwar which 
was garrisoned by 3,000 troops. He looted the town and the mint, 
but failed to capture the fort, and was forced to retreat. However, on 
his way back to the main army, he succeeded in occupying Hubli,^ 
and in February 1779, when Haidar attacked Ghitaldrug, he helped 
him in reducing the fort.® Thus between the years 1774 and 1778 
Haidar had succeeded, with Tipu’s assistance, in reconquering not 
only the territories up to the Tungabhadra which the Marathas 
had wrested from him in the previous wars, but also that part 
of their kingdom which lay between the Tungabhadra and the 
Krishna. 

The Second Anglo-Mysore War 

On July 20, 1780, Haidar Ali with an army of 90,000 men swept 
tlirough the pass of Ghangama into the Garnatic.* He sent his second 
son Karim to attack Porto Novo, while he himself, with his eldest son 
Tipu, proceeded to invest Arcot. 

When the news of Haidar’s invasion of the Gamatic reached 
Madras, the Governor and Gouncil decided that the main army of the 
Gompany should be assembled and formed under Sir Hector Munro 
near Gonjeeveram to be joined there by the troops from Guntur under 
Golonel Baillie, afier which operations should commence against the 
Mysoreans. Munro left Madras on August 25 reaching Gonjeeveram 
after four days, and there waited for Baillie. Hearing of these move¬ 
ments, Haidar despatched Tipu with 10,000 troops and 18 guns to 
cut off Baillie’s detachment on its way to join the main army;® while 
he himself abandoned the siege of Arcot and marched towards Gon¬ 
jeeveram to keep watch on Munro. 

Defeat of Baillie 

BaiUie, with a corps consistfiig of 107 Europeans, 2,606 sepoys and 
9 guns, reached the river Kortalaiyar on August 25. It was dry then, 
and he should have crossed it. Instead, he committed the grave 
mistake of encamping on the north bank. That same night the river 
became flooded, and as a result, it was not until September 3 that 
Baillie was able to cross it. On the 6th, he managed to reach Peram- 

^ Kirmani, p. 123; Haidar-namah, p. 94. Hoskote is a to%vn in Bangalore District. 

•N. A., Sfjc. Pro., Dec. 18, 1775, Nos. 13-13. Towards the close of 1778 
Dharwar was also occupied. 

• Ibid., March 18, 1779; Haidar-namah, p. 95. 

« Wilks, i, p. 812. 

• Gleig, Mimro, p. 23. According to a French version (See Pissurlencar, AnH- 

S talhas, 1, fasc. ii, No. 67, p. 242), Tipu was sent with a division of Haidar Ali 
eg and 5,000 horse. 
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bakkam, fifteen miles from Gonjeeveram.^ The same day he was 
attacked by Tipu who had been continuously harassing him from 
the time he had left the south bank of the river. 

The English occupied a very advantageous position. Two tanks 
and some large marshes covered them at nearly all points. Neverthe¬ 
less, Tipu’s ardour was not restrained and he attacked. His infantry 
advanced in such good order that Baillie thought that Munro himself 
was coming to his-assistance. But the discharge of rockets from Tipu’s 
cavalry on their wings made the English quickly discover their 
mistake. They at once replied by a general discharge of their cannon. 
As a result Tipu’s infentry had to bend. Tipu then led an attack of 
his cavalry. But now a winding stream came to the rescue of the 
English, for it prevented the Mysoreans from crossing over and reach¬ 
ing the enemy. After the action had lasted for three hours, Tipu 
withdrew, having suffered a loss of900 men from the cannonade.® He 
reported to his father that witliout reinforcements he would not be 
able to achieve his object of routing Baillie. Haidar, therefore, sent a 
division under Muhammad Ali.® Baillie, who had lost about 250 
killed and wounded,^ likewise wrote to Munro that he could not 
force his way to Conjeeveram, and hoped that the Commandcr-in- 
Chief would join him at Perambakkam.® On the 9th morning he 
received reinforcements of 1,000 men under Colonel Fletcher detached 
by Munro. The same night he left Perambakkam, but he had not 
proceeded even half a mile when Tipu again began to harass him 
by gun and rocket fire upon the rear of the English force. Still, the 
latter continued to advance, but when Conjeeveram was only nine 
miles away, Baillie, against the advice of Fletcher, his second in 
command, decided to halt for the rest of the night. He adopted this 
measure partly because he wanted to give rest to his troops over¬ 
powered by fatigue, and partly because he thought that by morning 
Mimro would come to his assistance.® But as Munro did not come, 
his halt proved fatal and unnecessary, and Tipu was not slow to take 
advantage of it. Tipu ordered his guns to be placed during the night 
in an advantageous position and at once wrote to his father to support 
the attack with the main army. Haidar Ali, having ascertained from 
his spies that Munro would not leave his position, sent away the 
bulk of his infantry and artillery in the evening to reinforce Tipu.’ 

*^Fortescue, iii, p. 442. Perambakkam is a village in Ghingleput District, 
Tamil Nadu (Madras). 

* Pissurlencar, Antigualhas, i, fasc, ii, No. 67, p. 243. 

*Ibid. 

* Ibid. But according to the English accounts Baillie lost 100 killed and wounded. 

* Fortcscue, iii, p. 

* Kirmani, p. 196; Innes Munro, p. 150. 

’ Fortescue, iii, p. 444. 
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At 4 o’clock in the morning he himself set off to take part in the attack 
on Ba'iilie. Munro’s stupor remained unbroken. Accordingly, when 
the next morning at five the English force began its march and had 
not proceeded more than six mUes, a heavy fire from Tipu’s guns 
opened on their rear, while Haidar’s cavalry appeared on their 
flanks. Baillie, nevertheless, continued to advance and bravely 
resisted the attacks of the enemy. But finding the fire unbearable, he 
halted near the village of Pollilore^ and engaged the enemy’s batteries 
with his own guns, at the same time ordering ten companies of sepoys 
under Captains Rumtry and Gowdie to storm Tipu’s guns. They 
succeeded in taking three or four, but, having lost their order during 
the advance, they had to relinquish the prize; and during the con¬ 
fusion which followed, they were charged by a large body of Mysore 
cavalry which cut most of them to pieces.* An hour later, Haidar 
himself advanced to the attack. At first his troops were taken for 
Munro’s by the English detachment, and a great shout of joy rose up 
from everyone. But when they found that the new troops were not 
Munro’s but Haidar’s, their joy was turned to dismay. Within a short 
time they were sun'ounded by Haidar’s cavalry, while his artillery 
opened a cross-fire on them. The English, tliereupon, formed them¬ 
selves into a square and bravely resisted the attacks of the Mysoreans. 
But soon after, Lallee, perceiving that the English had placed their 
ammunition behind a small ravine, ordered his artillery to aim at it. 
They succeeded in blowing up three of tlie English tumbrils. This 
spread consternation in the English force. Taking advantage of this 
a fresh charge of cavalry was made. The Indian sepoys, who had to 
bear the chief bnmt of the attack, became completely demoralised 
and they either fled or were killed. Baillie, however, rallied the 
Europeans who had also been thrown into confusion. But soon, 
finding that resistance was useless, he surrendered.® 200 Europeans, 
including 50 officers, most of them wounded, were taken prisoners.* 
These were the remnants of <BaiUie’s total force of 3,853 men. The 
Mysorean losses amounted to about 2 or 3,000 men.® When the 
English prisoners were brought before Haidar he pitied their condi¬ 
tion, treated them kindly and gave them each a piece of cloth and a 
rupee.® They were then sent off to Seringapatam. Wilks’s accoimt 

^ It is a village about 6 miles from Gonjeeveram. 

• Forfecue, iii, pp. 444-45. Wilks, ii, p. 20, says that the loss of the sepoys was 
slight, but he is always in the habit of minimising the English losses. 

•Fortcscue, iii, pp. 446-47; Pissurlencar, Antigualtm, i, fasc, ii, pp. 243-44; 
Kirmani, p. 198. 

• Fortescue, iii, p. 447; Wilson, ii, p. 8. 

* Kirmani, p. 198. 

* Hamid Khan, fF. 30a-30b. Tipu also treated the prisoners with great humanity. 
(See Lawrence, Captives of Tipu Stdtan, p. 130). 
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that the massacre of the English troops continued even after quarter 
was given, appears to be a fabrication.^ • 

The disaster which befell Baillie’s army was, according to Sir 
Thomas Munro, “the severest blow that the English ever sustained in 
India.”* And for this the main responsibility rests with Munro, who 
refused to move from his camp in Gonjeeveram for the sake of his 
stores and heavy guns. When at last he did move in the morning, his 
march was so aimless and tardy that he was too late to rescue Baillie, 
and on hearing the fate of the English detachment, returned to Con- 
jeeveram. Demoralised by the defeat of Baillie, and finding himself 
without provisions—^for the stock of provisions he now discovered 
was barely sufficient for one day’s consumption—^he decided to 
retreat to Madras. The heavy guns and all stores which could not be 
carried, were thrown into a large tank and the retreat commenced 
early on the morning of September 11.® 

If after Baillie’s retreat Haidar Ali had attacked Munro with his 
whole army, he would have not only destroyed his army but would 
have met with hardly any serious opposition up to the gates of Madras. 
“I am almost confident,” wrote Sir Eyre Coote, “had Hyder Ali 
followed up his success at that time to the gates of Madras, he would 
have been in possession of that most important fortress.”^ But Haidar 
missed the opportunity and, instead of setting out with his whole 
force, he merely despatched Tipu with some cavalry in pursuit of 
Munro. Tipu harassed the English troops all the way to Ghingleput, 
captured the whole of their baggage, and killed and wounded 500 
men.® Munro, however, succeeded in reaching Ghingleput on the 
morning of September 12, and after joining tlie detachment from the 
south under Golonel Gosby, resumed the march next day and arrived 
safely at Marmalong, about four miles south of Madras, on the 15th. 

On the 19th Haidar left Gonjeeveram, and proceeded to capture 
Arcot the siege of which had been postponed because of Munro’s 
approach. The place had been strengthened under the supervision of 
a European engineer, but after six weeks two breaches having been 
effected, on October 31 Tipu and Maha Mirza Khan were ordered 
to carry out a simultaneous assault. Tipu failed in the attempt, but 
Maha Mirza Khan succeeded in entering the breach. Tipu, there¬ 
upon, rallied his men and made a fresh attack. This time he succeeded 
and easily occupied the town. The loss of the town disheartened the 

^ Wilks, ii, p. 22. The French accounts and Hamid Khan do not refer to any 
atrocities. Even innes Munro docs not say anything about them, although he 
mentions that 16 English officers and privates remained unhurt due to the cle¬ 
mency of the French hussars. 

* Gleig, A/anro, p. 25. 

* Fortescue, iii, p. 448. 

* N.A., Sec. Pro., Nov. 18, 1780, pp. 2137-8. 

* Innes Munro, p. 172. 
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garrison who immediately after surrendered. They were given favour¬ 
able teftns which were strictly adhered to by Haidar.^ 

After the conquest of Arcot, Tipu was ordered to march against 
Satghur, Ambur and Tiagar.* Satghur was a strong fort with a 
garrison of 2,000 men and sufficient provisions and ammunition to 
withstand a long siege. But when Tipu surrounded the place, Wali 
Muhammad Khan, its Commandant, seeing the strength of the 
Mysore army, lost heart and capitulated on January 13, 1781.® 

From Satghur Tipu proceeded to attack the fort of Ambur. It 
contained a garrison of brave soldiers commanded by an Englishman, 
named Captain Keating, who refused to surrender and bravely 
defended the place for over a month. But after the walls were breach¬ 
ed, and his ammunition was exhausted, he capitulated on the 15th.* 

During this period Tiagar was also reduced by Tipu. After can¬ 
nonading the fort for about four weeks, its walls were breached and 
Tipu prepared to make an assault. But owing to the shortage of water, 
Roberts, its Commandant, agreed to surrender. Tipu thereupon 
ordered the firing to cease. However, as during the night there was a 
rainfall which temporarily relieved the garrison, and as Roberts 
heard that Sir Eyre Coote was hurrying up to his relief, instead of 
capitulating the next morning, as agreed upon, he opened fire from the 
guns of the fort. Hostilities therefore recommenced. But very soon 
the garrison was again driven to extremity, for Coote had been un¬ 
able to render them any assistance. After making only a single march 
towards Tiagar he had become inactive owing to the lack of military 
supplies. The Commandant, therefore, again offered to capitulate. 
But this time Tipu refused to listen to him, and gave orders to assault 
the fort which, after severe fighting, was occupied on June 7. The 
Commandant and other officers were taken prisoners.® Tipu next 
marched against other forts in the locality and occupied them one 
by one without much difficulty. He then returned to his father, who 
was at Arcot with the main army, and was honoured with gifts.® 

Shortly after Tipu was ordered by his father to resume the siege 
of Wandiwash, which had been abandoned in January 1781 on the 
approach of Sir Eyre Coote. Tipu invested the place on June 22 with 
thirteen pieces of battering train, supported by an “adequate force,”’ 

. * Wilks, ii,pp. 34-35. 

* Satghur and Ambur are in North Arcot District. Tiagar is a village in 
South i^cot District. 

* Kirmani, pp. 205-6. 

* N.A., Sec. Pro., April 27, 1781, p. 1050; Wilson, ii, p. 13; Kirmani, p. 206. 
Kirmani says that the ^mmandant held out for 15 days. 

* Kirmani, pp. 210-11; Wilks, ii, p. 46. 

* Innes Munro, p. 209. 

’ Wilks, ii, p. 63. According to N.A., Sec. Pro., Sept. 7, 1781, p. 2053, Tipu 
had 30,000 troops. But this is an overstatement. 
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and took possession of the pettah. He then made preparations for 
besieging the citadel and succeeded in completely surrounding it. 
But just when he was ready to open the batteries to cause a breach, 
he received an order from Haidar to capture it by an escalade and 
then to proceed to intercept the English detachment coming from 
Bengal by land. So Tipu changed his own plan of attack and made 
an attempt at escalade on the night of July 16, but was repulsed 
partly because Captain Flint had been informed of the impend¬ 
ing attack and had accordingly prepared for it, and partly because 
the news of the defeat of Haidar by (^ote at Porto Novo had damped 
the spirit of the assailants.^ After this failure, Tipu, on hearing of the 
arrival of Coote at Karunguli® on his way to relieve Wandiwash, 
raised the siege and set off towards Conjeeveram to intercept the 
English forces sent from Bengal under Colonel Pearse. He assembled 
his forces at Gummadipundi, half-way on the high road from Madras 
to Nellore, expecting that the detachment would march along mis 
ordinary road. But Pearse took the shorter route, although more 
difficult, which passed between the lake of Pulicat and the sea along 
the shore, and succeeded in joining Coote at Pulicat on August 2.® 
Having thus failed to intercept the English detachment, Tipu re¬ 
turned to his father at Arcot in the first week of August. 

Defeat of Braithwaite 

From Arcot Tipu was sent to Tanjore where he inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Colonel Braithwaite on February 18, 1782. Braithwaite, 
who commanded the Company’s forces in Tanjore with 100 Europ¬ 
eans, 1,500 Indian troops and300 cavalry, lay encamped at the village 
of Kumbakonam on the banks of the Coleroon. He was in an open 
country but, being protected by large and deep rivers, he considered 
himself prefectly secure from any surprise attack. Tipu invaded 
Tanjore with 10,000 horse, an equal number of infantry, 20 pieces of 
cannon and 400 Europeans under Lall6e, and after capturing a 
munber of places attacked the English. He was so swift in his move¬ 
ments that the latter were completely taken by surprise. Colonel 

^N.A., Sec. Pro., Sept. 7, 1781, p. 2053; Wilks, ii, p. 64. Diuring the period 
that Tipu was operating in the North and South Arcot Districts, and against 
Wandiwash, Haidar was campaigning in Tanjore. On June 16, 1781, Coote 
proceeded from the neighbourho(^ of Guddalore to expel the Mysoreans from 
there, and to give protection to Trichinopoly against which Haidar was f)re- 
paring to march. Haidar decided to check the English advance, and even pre¬ 
pared to hazard a battle. “He was dissuaded, it is said, but in vain, from this rash 
design by the prudence of his eldest son.” (Mill, iv, p. 147). The result was that 
Haidar was defeated by Coote on July 1, 1781, in the battle of Porto Novo, and 
sustained severe loss. (For this battle see Sec. Pro., Sept. 7, 1781, pp. 2037-52). 

* It is a village with historic fort in Chingleput District, about 45 miles south 
of Madras. 

• N.A., Sec. Pro., Sqpt. 7, 1781, p. 2071. 

MH: TS—^2 
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Braithw«^ite tried to retreat to Tanjore, but found it impossible as he 
was surrounded on all sides by the enemy. He, therefore, formed the 
army into a hollow square, with the artillery outside and cavalry in 
the centre, and prepared to resist. The incessant fire from the guns of 
the Mysoreans and the attacks of their cavalry inflicted great loss 
upon the EngUsh army. The latter, however, bravely held its ground 
for about twenty-six hours (from February 16 to 18), but they failed 
to withstand the last attack led by Lall^e with his 400 Europeans, 
supported by the Mysore cavalry, and became panic-stricken.^ So 
Braithwaite sued for protection, which was immediately given. It is 
wrong to say that, but for the mediation of Lallce, the English troops 
would liave been brutally massacred. In reality, after Braithwaite 
had sent a flag of truce not a single person was killed, and although 
his troops were taken prisoners,* they were not badly treated. One of 
the prisoners himself testified tliat Tipu “paid tliem every attention 
that was necessary. He not only furnished them witli clothes and 
money, but at the same time gave strict orders to all his keeladai’s to 
be attentive to them during their march to Haidar’s army, who was 
then lying at Gonjeeveram.”* 

The result of Tipu’s victory over Braithwaite was that it totally 
upset Coote’s plans, and enabled the Sultan to occupy a large part 
of Tanjore easily. Tipu continued to operate in the south until he was 
ordered by Haidar to join the French troops who had arrived under 
Duchemin at Porto Novo on Febmary 25, 1782. Accordingly, he 
proceeded to Porto Novo where he joined the French, and at the end 
of Mareh moved with them against Cuddalorc which was invested 
on April 2. As it was poorly defended, it capitulated the next evening. 
It proved to be a convenient station, botli naval and military, to the 
French. From Cuddalore Tipu, along with the French troops, pro¬ 
ceeded on May 1 to effect a junction with his father. The united 
armies marched on Perumukkal, a hill fort situated about twenty 
miles north-west of Pondicherry,^and appeared before it on May 11. 
As soon as Coote heard of this, he marched to its relief, but owing to 
a violent storm* accompanied by rains his progress was arrested, so 
that when he reached Karunguli he heard that Perumukkal had 
capitulated on the 16th.^ From Perumukkal tlie united forces marched 
to Wandiwash where they had not been more than four days when, 
on hearing of the approach of the English, they withdrew towards 

‘ MiU, iv, pp. 172-73. 

• N.A., Sec. Pro., March 11, 1782, p. 983. “Colonel Braithwaite, sometime 
after the engagement began, sent a flag of truce to the enemy, after which no 
person was killed, but the remainder of the garrison was taken prisoner.” (Ibid). 

•Lawrence, Captives of Tipu Sultan, p. 126. Mill also observ'es; “And it is but 
justice to add, that Tipu treated his prisoners, especially the oilicers and wounded 
men, with real attention and humanity.” (Mill, iv, p. 173). 

* N.A., Sec. Pro., June 6, 1782, pp. 1921-3, 1930. 
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Pondicherry. Gootc, anxious to give battle to Haidar, followed him. 
The latter entrenched himself in a strong position near Kilyanur, 
fourteen miles north-west of Pondicherry. The English General, 
realising that it would be dangerous to fight on the ground chosen 
by the enany, moved towards Ami on the 30th,^ which, because of 
its central position, was Haidar’s chief depot for storing military 
supplies. Coote calculated that a move to this place would oblige the 
Mysoreans to leavfe their strong position at Kilyanur. He was right 
in his judgment,® for as soon as Haidar heard of this advance, he 
detached Tipu the same evening with orders to proceed to Ami and 
reinforce it, following himself the next day without his French allies 
who refused to accompany him. Tipu by forced marches reached 
Ami accompanied by LaUec and occupied a commanding position 
on June 2. At 8 o’clock in tlie morning when the advance guard had 
reached the ground near the fort on which Coote intended to encamp, 
Haidar commenced a very brisk though distant cannonade in its 
rear, while Tipu opened a heavy fire from the front.® This was an 
embarrassing situation for the English army which was in a hollow 
with commanding ground all round.'* However, by ten, Coote re¬ 
trieved the situation and attacked Haidar who retreated across the 
river of Ami leaving a gun, five tumbrils full of ammunition, and 
two carts loaded with shot which had got stuck in the bed of the 
river.® This was probably only a tactical retreat,® because when 
Coote returned on June 4 to resume the siege of Arni, he found, to 
his despair, that Haidar was still present in the neighbourhood, and 
Tipu had not only reinforced the garrison but had also removed the 
treasure from Ami. In .such a situation, there was nothing left for 
Coote to do except to march back to Madras.'^ 

After this Tipu continued campaigning in Tanjore until November, 
when he was ordered by Haidar to proceed to the west coast for the 
protection of his Malabar possessions menaced by the Company’s 
forces. 

Tipu is Sent to Malabar , 

On Febmary 8, 1782, Sardar Khan, who had invested Tellicherry, 
was defeated by Major Abington. He lost all his military equipment 

*N.A., Sec. Pro., July 4, 1782, pp. 2051-5. 

^Ibid., p. 2147. 

•Wilks ii n 137 

‘N.A., Scefpro., July 4, 1782, p. 2055. 

• Ibid., p. 2062. 

• Haidof^namah, p. 97, attributes the victory to Haidar. It is significant that 

Haidar’s loss in the battle of Arni was slight. Coote observed: “I do not conceive 
it could have been considerable. We captured 30 or 40 horses of all kinds.” The 
English casualties, on the other hand, were 74 men and 7 horses. (N.A., Sec. 
Pro., July 4, 1782, p. 2149.) ’ Ibid. 
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and wan taken prisoner with about 1,200 men.^ But he felt so ashamed 
of his defeat that he committed suicide soon after.^ The English 
followed up their victory by capturing the French fort of Mah6 the 
next day, and Calicut on the 13th.^ 

Hearing of these losses, Haidar sent Makhdum Ali to the Malabar 
coast. But Makhdum also failed to make any progress, and on April 7 
he was defeated and killed at Trikalur, about sixteen miles east 
of Calicut, by Colonel Humberstone who had been sent by the 
Bombay Government to act with Major Abington from Tellicherry 
against Haidar’s kingdom on the Malabar coast.* After this victory 
Humberstone returned to Calicut in May because heavy rains and 
the stubborn resistance offered by the Mysoreans had prevented 
him from pushing his way to Palghat. But in the third week of May 
be again set out from Calicut, and after occupying Ramagiri Kota* 
op September 21, marched on Palghat. He made repeated attempts 
to capture it but it proved too formidable. Finally, on October 21, 
owing to a judicious and bold attack by the Mysoreans, he lost nearly 
all his provisions and anununtion. He was, therefore, left with no alter¬ 
native but to retreat to the coast as fast as he could. During the march 
his troops were constantly harassed by the Mysoreans who hung on 
their flanks and rear.® On November 18, when he reached Ramagiri 
Kota, he heard the news of Tipu’s approach with a large army in¬ 
cluding the corps of Lall^e. 

The news of the disaster which befell Makhdum’s army greatly 
perturbed Haidar. He, therefore, ordered Tipu to proceed to the 
west coast to retrieve the situation. Accordingly, as soon as the state 
of the season appeared favourable, Tipu hurried from the vicinity of 
Karur to the relief of Palghat and reached there on November 16. 
But finding that Humberstone had already left, he immediately set 
out in pursuit, and on the morning of the 19th his advanced parties 
succeeded in overtaking the English army which had marched but a 
few miles from Ramagiri. Huiftberstone was, thereupon, obliged to 
make “a very rapid retreat,”^ followed by Tipu who continued to 
harass and connonade the English army throughout the day until he 
reached the river Ponnani towards dark. Tipu had so far conducted 
the expedition with great swiftness and ability, but now he neglected 
to keep watch over the movements of the English troops under the 
impression that, as the river was impassable, they were at his mercy 

^ Cadell, History of the Bombay Army, p. 100; Wilks, ii, p. 108. 

* Haidar-namah, p. 97. 

• Cadell, History of the Bombay Army, p. 100. 

*N.A., Sec. Pro., May 23. 1782, p. 1684. 

* It is a village situated about half-way between Calicut and Palghat. 

• Mill, iv, p. 183. 

’ M. R., My. Cons., Jan., 1783, Macleod to Madras, Nov. 30, 1782, vol. 85, 
p. 94. 
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and were trapped. This lack of vigilance on his part was taken ad¬ 
vantage of by ^e English troops who, alter finding a ford, which was 
for an ordinary man chin-deep, crossed the river under cover of night. 
As soon as Tipu came to know of it he at once set out in pursuit of 
the English. But they had such a big start that Tipu, in spite of the 
rapidity of his movement, could not overtake them and they succeeded 
in reaching the town of Ponnani, leaving behind, however, their 
equipment.^ 

On reaching Ponnani, Tipu, with the assistance of Lall6e, began 
operations against it. On the morning of November 29 he made a 
strong and well designed assault in four columns on the position of 
Colonel Macleod who had arrived from Calicut the previous evening 
to reinforce Humberstone, But he failed to achieve any success. The 
position occupied by Macleod was very strong. The sea was on one 
side, the river on the other, while the front was protected by a wood 
and a morass.® Tipu, nevertheless, continued to blockade die tov^, 
and would have occupied it if he had not received the news of his 
father’s death and been compelled to leave.® 

Haidar^s Death and his Will 

Haidar had been suffering from carbuncle since November 1782. 
But at first it was considered by his physicians to be an ordinary boil. 
Soon, however, the true nature of the disease was found out, and the 
Hindu, Muslim and French physicians tried their best to cure him, 
but in vain. His health continued to deteriorate and he died on the 
morning of December 7, 1782, at Narasingarayanpet near Chittoor 
at the age of 60.* 

There were various rumours current at the time regarding Haidar’s 
last advice to Tipu. Those that emanated from the English side 
suggested that a few days before his death Haidar had written to 
Tipu that his struggle with the English had been futile, for they were 
too powerful to be crushed, and had, therefore, advised him to make 
peace with them and not to trust the French any longer.® According 
to another English source, Tipu was supposed to have found, while 
performing the last rites to his father’s body, n scrap of paper in 
Haidar’s turban in which he was advised to make peace with the 
English.® According to Michaud, on the other hand, Haidar advised 

^ Wilks, ii, ptp. 163-64; see also A.N., C* 141, Lall^e to Minister, Aug. 31, 1783, 
f. 17b. Ponnani is a town and port in Palghat District, Kerala. 

■ Memoir of John Campbell, p. 34; M.R., Mly. Cons., Jan. 1783, vol. 85A, p. 144. 

• A.N., C* 141, Lallde to Minister, Aug. 31, 1783, f. 17b. 

* See A.N., C* 155, de Morlat to Minister, Feb. 6, 1783, fF. 203a-207a, for a 
good description of Haidar’s illness and death. 

* M. R., Mly Cons., Jan. 23, 1783, vol. 85A, pp. 427-28; M. R., Mly. Desp. to 
Court, vol. xviii, pp. 66-67. 

• N.A., Sec. Pro., Feb. 10, 1783. 
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Tipu to ally himself with the French, for only with their help could 
the En|;lish, who were the strongest power in India, be driven out of 
the country.^ 

Both these accounts appear to be untrustworthy, since neither of 
them is corroborated by any reliable contemporary evidence. The 
English versions were merely wishful thinking, representing the desire 
of the Madras Government for a speedy end of the war. Moreover, 
they were intended to show the world that even a powerful ruler like 
Haidar was in the end obliged to recognise the invincible might of the 
English. The real fact, however, is that before he died Haidar sent 
for his secretary and ordered him to write to Tipu that he should 
immediately return to him after making suitable arrangements for 
the defence of his Malabar possessions.^ Then, on the afternoon of the 
day he expired, he called his high officials like Purnaiya, Krishna 
Rao, Shamaiya, Abu Muhammad, Mir Sadiq, Muhammad Ali, 
Badr-uz-zaman Khan, Ghazi Khan and Malm Mirza Khan, and 
told them tliat he would soon die and requested them that, after he 
was no more, they should serve his son Tipu as faithfully as they had 
served him.® 

As soon as Haidar died, his chief officers held a meeting and decided 
that his death must be kept a secret till tlie arrival of Tipu in order to 
prevent any possibility of rebellion. Surgeons continued to visit 
Haidar’s camp twice daily. The chiefs also paid their regular visits. 
At the same time the army was kept in readiness, so that if there was 
any attempt at rebellion, it might be crushed. A careful watch was 
kept on letters sent and on people leaving.^ At the same time 
Maha Mirza Khan was at once despatched to the Prince with the 
the news of Haidar’s death. On the night of December 9 Haidar’s 
body was deposited in a large chest and sent under an escort as if it 
were a valuable treasure being despatched to Seringapatam. At 
Kolar the body was for the time being deposited in the tomb of Path 
Muhammad.® It was afterwards removed to Seringapatam and was 
buried in the grand mausoleum built by Tipu.® 

In spite of every precaution the news of Haidar’s death leaked out, 
and certain malcontents tried to exploit the situation. Mulminmad 
Amin, who commanded 4,000 stable horse and was the cousin- 
german of Haidar, formed a conspiracy with Shams-ud-din, the 
Bakhshi, to overthrow the provisional Government and proclaim 

* Michaud, i, p. 82. 

• Kirmani, p. 248. 

® Haidar-neanah, p. 100. Haidar-namah docs not mention the names of Badr-uz- 
zaman Khan, Maha Mirza, Ghazi Khan and Muhammad Ali. But Haidar must 
have invited them because they too enjoyed his confidence. 

*A.N., G* 155, de Morlat to Minister, Feb. 6, 1783, ff. 208b-209a. 

* Kirmani, pp. 249-50; Haidar-namah., p. 100. 

• Kirmani, p. 262. 
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Abdul Karim, Haidar’s second son, as ruler. They selected him as 
their candidate because he was a man of weak intellect arid would 
permit them to rule in his name. But the plot was discovered. Bout- 
henot,^ a French officer, who too was in the plot, confessed everything 
on being given assurance of personal security. Muhammad Amin 
and Shams-ud-din had therefore no other alternative but to confess 
their guilt. They were put in irons and sent to Seringapatam. Bouthe- 
not was also sent as a prisoner to a fort lest he should correspond 
with Madras or incite Tipu’s officers.® Similarly, some other mis¬ 
chievous elements also tried* to raise their heads but they were sup¬ 
pressed by Poulct, the second Captain of the regiment d^Austrasiat 
who remained loyal to Tipu.® 

Apart from these sporadic cases there was no serious rising and the 
business of the government continued to be carried on as usual. The 
reason was that the army was loyal to him^ and, “in general, had the 
highest opinion of Tipu’s humanity and abilities to command them, 
and were highly confident that they would succeed while he c6m- 
manded them. Their idea of Karim Sahib was that he was of no 
experience and did not possess any good sense.”® 

On December 21, the army left Narasingarayanpet, and the next 
day encamped at Chuckmaloor to await the arrival of Tipu. The 
march was carried on in perfect order. Haidar’s palanquin, which he 
was supposed to be occupying, was covered and was carried with all 
the honours of war.® 

Tipu received his father’s letter on the afternoon of December 11, 

1782, and set out the next morning with great speed towards Chittoor. 
On reaching Coimbatore he appointed Sayyid Muhammad Mahdavi 
Commandant of Seringapatam in place of Muhammad Shitab,’ 
and ordered Arshad Beg Khan, who had been appointed by Haidar 
to take charge of the Government of Malabar, to remain on the 
defensive at Palghat. Tipu’s marehes were at first the longest that 
his troops could bear, but they became shorter on receiving the 
information that the army and the chief officials were loyal to him. 
He reached the camp, which had been set up for him about two 
miles from the main army, on the evening of December 28.® He re¬ 
fused to be received with any display of pomp and show and entered 

^ The French officer was Bouthenot and not Boudelot as mentioned by Wilks. 

® Wilks, ii, pp. 169-70; see also A.N., G* 115, de Morlat to Minister, Feb. 6, 

1783, ff. 209a-10a. 

® P.A.MS. No. 400, Bussy to de Castries, March 31, 1783. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 1, 1783, Macleod to Stuart, Jan. 31, vol. 85 B. p. 512. 

* N. A., Sec. Pro., Jan. 13, 1783. Letter from Geo. Taylor, Asst. Secretary to 
General Stuart, Dec. 11, 1782. 

* A.N., C* 155, de Morlat to Minister, Feb. 6, 1783, f. 215b. 

’ Tarikk-i-Tipu, f. 95a. 

» A.N., C» 155, f. 216a. 
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the camp ailer sunset in simple style, and when he gave audience to 
his prin^pal officers he seated himself on a plain carpet as an ex¬ 
pression of grief for his father.^ The next morning he sent for his 
brother and the chiefi who had so well maintained law and order in 
his absence, and talked with them for a long time. After this all the 
army chiefs were allowed to come and pay their condolences and 
compliments. Then, at 9 o’clock in the night, he sat on the throne of 
his father with all pomp and ceremony, and assumed the title of 
Nawab Tipu Sultan Bahadur. His army saluted him with 121 guns 
and the French with 21.® 

Tipu succeeded to a large kingdom which was bounded in the 
north by the river Krishna, in the south by the state of Travancore 
and the district of Tinnevelly, in the cast by the Eastern Ghats and 
in the west by the Arabian Sea. He succeeded to a treasury at Seringa- 
patam containing three crores of rupees, besides large quantities of 
jewels and valuables.® There was also a large treasury at Bednur, but 
sooA after Haidar’s death it was seized by Ayaz and Matthews. 
Moreover, he was left by his father an army of about 88,000 men, 
excluding garrisons and provincial troops,* which was at that time 
definitely the best fighting force in India. 

The most pressing problem at the moment being the prosecution 
of the war, Tipu turned his attention to military matters. He ordered 
immediate payment of the arrears to the troops, and laid down that 
henceforth they would get their salaries regularly after thirty days. A 
French officer was employed to remodel the irregulars and organise 
the artillery, and arrangements were made to keep the army con¬ 
stantly supplied with provisions and other necessities. This was done 
by abolishing arbitrary control over prices in order to attract traders. 
The result of this measure, as testified by Stuart, was that supplies 
began to be avzulable in plenty in Tipu’s camp.® It was also at this 
time that the Sultan issued instructions to his officers to treat the 
prisoners of war generously. But while he was engaged in these 
reforms, he heard of the advanc»of the Englbh army under General 
Stuart towards Wandiwash. 


» Wilks, ii, pp. 171-72. 

• G‘1.55, ff. 216a-2l6b. 

» Wilks, ii, p. 172. 

• Ibid. According to Punganuri, pp. 34-35, Haidar’s army at this time con¬ 
sisted of 12,000 regular cavalry, 2,000 irre^ar horse, 30,000 foot, 12,000 
Carnatic militia, 5,000 infantry and some artillery. 

• M. R., Mly. Cons., Jan. 18, 1783, General Stuart’s Minute, vol. 85A, p. 287. 



CHAPTER II 


THE WAR WITH THE ENGLISH (Continued) 

Defeat of Stuart . 

The news of Haidar’s death was received with great satisfaction by 
the English at Madras. The Governor pointed out that “we must 
derive as much advantage out of this as possible,”^ and Coote wrote 
of “the many beneficial effects which may be expected to our general 
interests in India by the important event of Hyder All’s death. It opens 
to us the fairest prospect of securing to the mother country the 
permanent and undisturbed possession of the eastern dominions.”® 
Even Nawab Muhammad Ali waxed enthusiastic. “For God’s sak^,” 
he requested the Governor of Madras, “use every exertion at this 
critical time.”® 

The English, however, failed to take advantage of Haidar’s death. 
This was because the succession to the throne in Mysore was peace¬ 
ful; the war of succession between Tipu and Karim, and the rebellion 
by important chieftains which the English expected did not take 
place.^ In spite of this, if Stuart, who was acting Gommander-in- 
Ghief in place of Gootc, had attacked the Mysoreans immediately on 
hearing the news of Haidar’s death, he would have created a very 
•embarrassing situation for Tipu who was then on the Malabar coast. 
In fact, Stuart was advised by the Governor of Madras to undertake 
the offensive as it was the most opportune moment. But he remained 
inert. At first he refused to believe the news of Haidar’s death., 
but when he did believe it, he maintained that he could not under¬ 
take a campaign because his army was in a most deplorable state. 
There was no rice in stock with the result that the camp followers 
were dying in hundreds every day, and nearly half of the army was 
ill. Transport arrangements were very unsatisfactory because, for 
want of food and fodder, there were neither drivers nor bullocks. 
Moreover, the monsoon had covered the country with water, and 
the troops had no tents with which to protect themselves from the 
inclemencies of the weather.® 

Stuart’s contention that the army was in an unsatisfactory state 

* N.A., Sec. Pro., Jan. 6, 1783, Macartney to Bengal, Dec. 13, 1782. 

•Ibid., Jan. 13, 1783. 

• M.R., MIy. Cons., Dec. 14, 1782, Nawab to Macartney, Dec. 13, 1782, vol. 
«3A., p. 3905. 

*Ibid.,pp. 3901-2. 

» /Wrf., Jan. 18, 1783, vol. 85A, pp. 272-3. 
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was no doubt true. But it was he who was responsible for this. Only 
a month previously he had declared that his army would be in a posi¬ 
tion to move in any real emergency,^ but when the time came for 
action he was caught unprepared. This was because, instead of 
organising his troops and preparing for war, he remained engaged in 
squabbles with and criticisms of every officer, civil, military or naval, 
from the Governor-General to Admiral Hughes.® In consequence, it 
was not until February 5, 1783, that he was able to move from Tiru- 
pachur® towards Wandiwash with a view to attacking Tipu. But by 
this time the Stiltan was well-established on the throne of Mysore; 
and as soon as he heard of tlie movement of tlie English, he imme¬ 
diately set out with the French troops under Cossigny and encamped 
in the vicinity of Wandiwash. On the 13th the Mysoreans and the 
English, separated only by a tributary of the Palar, prepared for 
battle. Throughout the day there was a continual exchange of desul¬ 
tory firing, but early next morning the English retreated towards 
W^diwash, closely pursued by the Mysoreans who killed and wound¬ 
ed nearly 200 of them."* Stuart had decided upion this course at the 
sight of “the order and discipline of the Sultan’s army and the impos¬ 
ing appearance of the French battalions.”® He was, in fact, so awed 
by Tipu that he withdrew the garrisons of Wandiwash and Karunguli, 
and blew up and destroyed their fortifications, thinking that they 
were sure to fall into the hands of the Mysoreans.® Tipu, however, 
could not follow up his victory and take advantage of Stuart’s mistakes 
and fears, for he had to quit the Carnatic and proefeed to the defence 
of his Malabar possessions which were invaded by the English forces 
under General Matthews. 

Matthews Occupies Bednur 

The Bombay Government had for long held the view that Haidar’s 
Malabar possessions should be attacked in order to divert the whole 
or most of his forces from the Carnatic. The Madras Gk>vernment 
was also of the same opinion,* and regarded any other method of 
conducting the war as useless and a waste of time.’ Humberstone had 
been accordingly sent to create such a diversion, but he had failed in 
the attempt and had been obliged to retreat to Ponnani where he 
was besieged by Tipu. On hearing this news, the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment at once sent their provincial Commander-in-Gliief, General 

1 Ibid., p. 272. 

* Fortescue, iii, pp. 479-80. 

’ It is a village 5 miles south of Kortalaiyar river in Chingleput District, 
Tamil Nadu (Madras). 

* innes Munro, p. 308. 

® Kirmani, pp. 260-1. 

« Hukm-namah, R.A.S.B.MS. No. 1676, f. 8a; Ibid., No. 1677, f. 26b. 

' N.A., Sec. Pro., Jan. 20, 1783, Bombay to Bengal, Aug. 27, 1782. 
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Matthews, to the relief of Humberstonc. But before Matthews could 
reach Ponnani, he heard that Tipu had left the west coast. He there¬ 
fore did not proceed to Ponnani, as the English troops there were now 
out of danger, but landed at Rajamundroog, about eighty miles 
south of Goa, in the first week of January eind carried it by assault. 
Onore, some fifteen miles southward, also soon fell witli all its depen¬ 
dent posts.^ But just when Macleod, who had arrived from Ponnani 
with reinforcements, was preparing to attack Mirjan® as the first 
step to an advance on Bednur, Matthews received instructions from 
the Bombay Government that, “if the intelligence (of the death of 
Haidar) were confirmed, he was tq relinquish all operations what¬ 
ever upon the sea-coast and make an immediate push to take posses¬ 
sion of Bidnorc.”® The reason why the Bombay Government adopted 
this plan was that Bednur, a rich and fertile tract, could furnish sup¬ 
plies to the Company’s armies, and since it was not far from the coast, 
it could easily support tlie operations of the English troops. More¬ 
over, Bednur being one of Haidar’s important provinces, tlie Bombay 
Government expected its invasion would compel him to make peace 
with the English.^ 

But Mattliews did not approve of the scheme. Before invading 
Bednur, he wanted first of all to secure his rear and his line of com¬ 
munications. However, as ordered by his superiors, he gave up his 
old plan, cancelled the whole of his previous dispositions, and landed 
at Kimdapur,® the nearest point on the coast from Bednur. In captur¬ 
ing the place he met with considerable resistance, not so much from 
the ordinary garrison as from the 500 horse and 2,500 infantry which 
were a part of the army sent by Haidar for the defence of his Malabar 
possessions.® 

From Kundapur the English proceeded to Hosangadi, a small fort 
situated at the foot of the Ghats and commanding the pass of the 
same name which led to Bednur. During their advance tlicy were 
constantly harassed, but when they decided to attack the fort it was 
found to have been abandoned, although it was well-built and 
supplied with fifteen pieces of excellent cannon. On January 25 the 
army entered the pass. The ascent consisted* of a'winding road of 
about seven miles in length defended by a number of redoubts well- 
supplied with cannon. But one by one all the redoubts were occupied 
and the English aimy succeeded in reaching Haidargarh, a very 
strong fort defended by 1,700 men and 25 cannon and situated at the 

1 Wilks, ii, p. 200. 

* Mirjan is a village in North Kanara District, Mysore. 

» M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 1783, vol. 86A, p. 719 

p. 716. 

® It is a village in South Kanara District, Mysore. 

• Wilks, ii, p. 202. 
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top of the Ghats. But like the others, this also was occupied without 
any difficulty.^ From Haidargarh Matthews marched towards the 
town and fort of Bednur, still fourteen miles away. He possessed no 
more than six rounds of ammunition for each man, and if he had met 
with serious resistance his position would have been very precarious. 
But even this scanty ammunition remained unused, because Ayaz,® 
the Governor of the province of Bednur, sent an English prisoner, 
named Donald Campbell, with a proposal to surrender not only the 
town and fort of Bednur but the whole province, provided he was 
allowed to retain its governorship as before. Matthews having agreed 
to this, Ayaz surrendered Bednur on January 28. With the fall of the 
capital many other places in the province also submitted. Large 
quantities of treasure, stores and valuable effects were found in the 
fort of Bednur. All this treasure was appropriated by the officers, but 
no share was set aside for the Company.® 

On hearing of the invasion of Bednur, Tipu had ordered Lutf Ali 
Beg to proceed to its defence. But when Lutf Ali reached Shimoga he 
found that the English were already in possession of a large part of 
the province, and were proceeding to occupy Anantapur in accord¬ 
ance with the agreement entered into with Ayaz.* Lutf Ali Beg at 
once sent a reliable officer with 300 Chitaldrug peons to surprise its 
Commandant, who at the orders of Ayaz had agreed to give up the 
place. The officer succeeded in his mission, and when the English 
troops appeared before Anantapur to occupy it, he refused to sur¬ 
render. He made them repeated signs to withdraw, but when they 
persisted in their advance, the flag of truce was fired on.® Thereupon 
the English besieged the fort, and on February 14, 1783, succeeded in 

* Innes Munro, p. 311. 

* Ayaz was a Nair from Ghirakkal who had been taken prisoner by Haidar 
during his Malabar campaign of 1766. He became a Muslim, and because of 
his abilities and handsome personality, he gained the confidence of Haidar who 
enlisted him in his Asad-i-Ilahi troops. In 1779 he was appointed Governor of 
Chitaldrug, and early in 1782 he was«put in charge of the more important pro¬ 
vince of Bi^nur. (Gal. Per. Cor., vii, No. 953; WilM, i, pp. 741-2). It was during 
this period that the English made overtures to him. At first Ayaz rejected 
them, but after Hasdar’s death he agreed to enter into an understanding with 
Matthews and hand over to him the whole province of Bednur. (Sec. Pro., May 12, 
1783). 

Miles in his translation of Nishan-i-Haidari, p. 8, refers to Ayaz as **Ayaz Khan, 
the adopted son of the late Nawab.” But in the l^mbay edition of the JVmAor-i- 
Haidari, and in theR.A.S.B.MS.No. 200, and in other contemporary accounts he is 
only mentioned as Ayaz, the slave of the Nawab, or Ayaz Khan. The statement 
of Wilks, ii, p. 205, that Tipu was jealous of Ayaz, and treated him with gross 
indignity because he was a favourite of Haidar, and that the latter was accustomed 
publicly to contrast the qualities of his slave with that of his son, is not supported 
by any reliable evidence. 

■ N.A., Sec. Pro., May 12, 1783. Campbell to Hastings; Ibid., May 26, 1783. 

* Anantapur is a village in Shimoga District, Mysore. 

»WUks, ii, p. 207 
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carrying it. Luft Ali wanted to recapture it, and was only waiting for 
reinforcements when he was ordered by Tipu to proceed to the relief 
of Mangalore which was invested by the English. But before he 
could reach it, he heard that it had surrendered on March 9,^ 
and the enemy had destroyed three men-of-war with fifty or 
sixty guns and several others of different sizes which were on the 
stodcs.2 

In the course of this campaign, particularly in the reduction of 
Anantapur and Onore, the English army perpetrated wanton 
cruelties. Mill tries to mitigate these by arguing that when quarter 
was asked for, it was not refused. But he is obliged to admit that 
“orders were given to shed the blood of every man who was taken 
under arms; and some of the officers were reprimanded for not seeing 
those orders rigidly executed.”* The slaughter was so indiscriminate 
at Anantapur that all the inhabitants were wantonly and inhumanly 
put to death, and their bodies were thrown into the tanks in the fort.* 
Even women were not spared. “Four hundred beautiful women, all 
bleeding with wounds from the bayonet, and either dead or expiring in 
each other’s arms, while the common soldiers casting off all obedience 
to their officers, were stripping them of their jewels and committing 
every outrage on their bi^es. Many of the women, rather than be 
tom from their relatives, threw themselves into a large tank and were 
drowned.”® The only crime for which the garrison of Anantapur was 
subjected to these atrocities was that they had offered resistance 
after the surrender of the fort had been promised by the former Com¬ 
mandant.® It is tme that they had fired at the flag of truce, but this 
was done after making repeated signs to the English troops to with¬ 
draw. Even ifwc agree with Wilks that no such signs had been made, 
or with Scurry that two flags had been sent to the fort and both were 
detained, the fact remains that the punishments inflicted upon the 
garrison were out of proportion to their guilt. 

Tipu Reoccupies Bedmr and Besieges Mangalore 

Matthews’s success in his invasion of Bednur Was meteoric. But he 
was not allowed to enjoy it long, for Tipu’s blow fell quickly on him. 
In the early part of April the Sultan appeared with a large army, 
including a French contingent, on the frontiers of Bednur. W^ith 
12,000 men he easily captured Haidargarh and Kavaledurga, and 
sent detachments to occupy the passes in the Ghats in order to cut off 

* Ibid., p. 208. 

• Memoir of John Campbell, p. 49. 

• Mill, iv, p. 188. 

* The Captivity.. .of James Scurry, p. 98. 

* Authentic Memoirs of Tippoo Sultan, p. 34. 

• The Captivity.. .of James Scurry, p. 98. 
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the comanunications of the Ei^Ush army with the sea-coast.' Another 
force was sent to mask Anantapur, while Tipu himself with the rest 
of his army set out to invest Bednur. He first captured the town by a 
general assault and escalade, and then besieged the fort into which 
Matthews had been obliged to retreat with great loss.^ He ordered 
the erection of thirteen batteries the regular heavy fire of which 
caused considerable damage to the buildings in the fort, and daily 
killed and wounded a large number of the garrison. The defenders, 
however, led out a number of sorties, but they were repulsed with 
considerable loss. Meanwhile, the Mysore detachments had occupied 
the passes in the Ghats, and had thus completely isolated Bednur 
from Mangalore. Owing to tliis blockade the garrison were soon re¬ 
duced to a sad plight.* They began to suffer from a shortage of pro¬ 
visions, anununition and water.^ Moreover, a “putrid fever” raged in 
the fort, and 350 sick and wounded men lay exposed to the sun, 
because Tipu’s guns had destroyed all places of shelter.® Under these 
conditions Matthews decided to surrender. He had held out for about 
eighteen days.® 

Matthews sent a flag of truce, and informed tlic Sultan that he was 
prepared to surrender on the following terms: The English army 
would march out of the fort with the honours of war, and pile their 
arms on the glacis, leaving behind in tlie fort all the property which 
belonged to tlic Sultan. After being joined by the garrisons of Kavele- 
durga and Anantapur, they should be allowed to march unmolested 
with all their private property to Sadasivgarh, and tlience to Bom¬ 
bay. They would not fight the Sultan for a stipulated period. Tipu 
should furnish tliem with a guard to protect them during their march 
which would remain under the orders of Matthews. Besides, a guard 
of a hundred sepoys from tlic garrison of Bednur with their accoutre¬ 
ments and thirty-six rounds of ammunition should also be allowed to 
attend Matthews as a bodyguard during the march to Sadasivgarh. 
Further, Tipu should furnish th? English troops with sufficient pro¬ 
visions and proper conveyance for the sick. And lastly, for the per- 

* N.A., Sec. Pro., June 23, 1783, Bcicliffe to Macartney, May 20, 1783. 

* Wilks, ii, p. 212. 

■ N.A., Sec., Pro., June 23, 1783, Belcliffe to Macartney, May 20, 1783. 

* Kirmani, p. 265. 

“ Sheen's letter in the Narrative of Captain Oakes, pp. 83-84. 

* Kirmani, p. 266. There is some difference of opinion regarding the duration 
of the siege. According to Tarikh-i-Khudadadi, ]>. 8 and Sullan-ui-Tawarikh, f. 18, it 
lasted ten days, Oakes states that it lasted seventeen days, and Sheen says that the 
cannonading continued for twenty days. According to Kirmani, it took the Sultan 
eighteen days to seize the fort. Different estimates have also been given of the 
number of troops which Matthews possessed. According to Wilks, Matthews had 
1,200 sepoys and 400 Europeans. Sheen says that he had 1,200 men when he 
occupied Bednur. But from a letter of Belcliffe to Macartney (N.A., Sec. Pro., 
June 23, 1783) it appears that the number of the garrison was 2,500. 
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formance of the terms of the capitulation, Tipu should deliver two 
hostages before the garrison marched out of die fort> 

The Sultan was prepared to accept these terms with the alteration 
that, before setting out towards Bombay, die English troops should 
first march out and pile their arms not on the glacis, as proposed by 
Matthews, but in front of the Mysore army. The English considered 
this condition disgraceful and rejected it. Early next morning they 
sallied out in two divisions and stormed the Sultan’s grand battery, 
killing a few of the French and about 100 irregulars. But on being 
surrounded by the main body of the Sultan’s troops, they soon re¬ 
treated precipitately into the fort.* A council of war was then held, 
and it was decided to accept the terms as altered by Tipu.® 

But before leaving the fort Matthews ordered all the officers to 
draw from the Paymaster-General as much money as they wanted. 
Consequently “both officers and men drew as much as they should 
have occasion for, some officers taking two thousand and others one 
thousand pagodas.” This was an open violation of an important term 
of die capitulation because, as Sheen testifies, “this money was all 
taken from the Sircar property, which by treaty was to belong to the 
captors. But the General, being apprehensive of so much money being 
discovered in possession of one man, ordered it to be distributed 
among the troops.”^ 

When Tipu entered the fort after its evacuation by Matdicws on 
the afternoon of April 28, 1783, he did not find there “a single rupee,” 
for all the treasure had been appropriated by die English. This 
naturally aroused die Sultan’s anger and they were harshly dealt 
with. He ordered them to be kept under a strict guard, deputed spies 
to watch their movements, and on die morning of May 1 had them 
searched. The result of the search was that “every knapsack was 
found to be lined with gold. While the search was going on, the 
English thrust pagodas down die throats of dogs and even fowls were 
crammed with precious morsels.”® Tipu’s officials, however, succeeded 
in securing the greater portion of this wealth which, in possession of 
the officers alone, amounted to about 40,000 pagodas.® 

* Sheen's letter in Narrative of Captain Oakes, pp. 83-84; Narrative of Captain Odkes, 
pp. 1-2. But Oakes does not mention the second article. 

^ Ibid. Oakes does not mention this action. Nevertheless, its authenticity 
cannot be denied because it was in the course of this sortie that Sheen received 
a slight wound. It is probably to this action that Colonel Price, who was serving 
with a detachment of Matthews’s army near the coast, refers in Memoirs of a 
Field Officer, p. 101. 

® Sheen's letter, pp.,83-4. * Ibid., pp. 84-5, 87. 

® The Captivity .. .of James Scurry, pp. 306-07. 

• Sheen's letter, p. 88. According to Tarikh-i-Kkudadadi, p. 12, jewels and money 
were concealed by the garrison in the cheeks of goats, in loaves of bread, and 
even in their own private parts. That was why the search had to be made “most 
minutely in every part, without the least regard to decency.” 
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The appropriation of the Bednur treasure was not the only violation 
of the capitulation terms committed by the English, they alw pillaged 
the public stores, burnt the Gk>vemment records and failed to deliver 
all the Mysorean prisoners of war.^ Tipu, therefore, put them in 
irons and marched them off to Chitaldrug. 

It has been maintained by Wilks that Tipu had made up his mind 
to seek some pretext to infringe the terms of the capitulation, but “an 
empty treasury, together with the money found on searching the 
prisoners, exempted him from the necessity of recurring to fictitious 
pleas.”® There is, however, no evidence to substantiate this view. It 
is certain that Tipu was glad to get this opportunity of punishing 
Matthews, whose cruelties towards the garrisons of Onore and Ananta- 
pur, and whose transactions with the traitor were stUl fresh in 
his memory. But there is nothing to show that he had any pre¬ 
conceived plans, and that if Matthews had adhered to the terms of 
the capitulation, Tipu would still have imprisoned him for his past 
misdeeds. 

After the capture of Bednur, Tipu marched towards Mangalore, 
the principal sea-port in South Kanara by which Haidar had main¬ 
tained communications with the outside world. At the end of April 
Tipu had sent about 4,000 men under Husain Ali Khan against 
Mangalore. But they had been surprised by Campbell, twelve miles 
from Mangalore, early on the morning of May 7, and had retreated 
in confusion with the loss of200 men. When, however, Tipu approach¬ 
ed, Campbell was defeated and compelled to retreat into the fort.® 
Husain Ali Khan distinguished himself on this occasion, and in the 
attempt to retrieve his prestige was seriously wounded.^ 

Tipu arrived before Mangalore on May 20, 1783. The English 
still held an important height commanding the principal access to 
the town and situated over a mile from it. But after the town was 
invested, the sepoys who hel(|^ the post had their retreat cut off. So 
when they were attacked on the 23rd, they became panic-stricken and 
fled in great disorder down the hill. The panic spread even among 
the troops which were sent to reinforce them. The English casualties 
on this occasion amounted to 4 officers, 10 European and 200 Indian 
soldiers, including 3 officers and two companies of sepoys whose 
retreat had been entirely cut off. After this defeat the English with¬ 
drew the remaining posts and shut themselves up into the fort. Tipu, 
thereupon, began preparations for a siege.® 

' M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 1784, vol. 61, pp. 885-94. 

»Wilks, ii, p. 213. 

* Memoir of John Campbell^ p. 44; Kirmani, pp. 266-'. 

‘ Ibid., p. 267. 

* Memoir of John Campbell, p. 49; f'errest, Selections, ii, Home Series, p. 288; 
Wilks, ii, pp. 214-3. 
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By May 27 he had completed eleven embrasures, and fiom batteries 
erected o!n die north, the cast and the south a heayy fire was con¬ 
stantly maintained, while large stones, some of them weighing 150 
pounds, were thrown into the fort, taking a heavy toll of human life 
and causing great damage to the buildings. The fortifications on the 
north side were entirely dismantled on June 4, and on the 7th a 
practical breach was effected in the wall. Approaches to the fort were 
continually pushed nearer. On July 4, and then again on the 6th, 
attempts were made to assault the fort but without any success. 
Meanwhile, as heavy rains had started, siege operations greatly 
suffered, although almost daily the Mysoreans tried to enter the fort.^ 
By the end of July, however, preparations to assault the fort were 
completed. The fortifications were entirely destroyed on the three sides, 
and the approaches were carried on to the mou^ of the ditch, which 
was beginning to be filled with coconut trees and the ruins of the fort 
walls. Only a few days were required to capture the fort.® But just 
at this time news reached Mangalore of the cessation of hostilities 
between the French and the English, and orders were received by 
Cossigny on July 22 to withdraw from the conflict.® This upset Tipu’s 
plans, while it raised the drooping spirits of the English. Decimated 
by disease, weakened by desertions and suffering from the effects of 
a shortage of provisions, the garrison could not have held out longer. 
But with the withdrawal of the French their prospects became 
brighter, and so they girded themselves to fresh resistance. Soon 
however negotiations for a cessation of hostilities began. Tipu de¬ 
manded as a condition of armistice that Campbell should evacuate 
Mangalore and retire to Tellicherry at the head of the garrison with 
all honours of war and all personal effects. But Campbell rejected 
this. However, owing to the efforts of de Morlat, an armistice was 
signed on August 2, 1783. In the course of the siege the English had 
lost 1,400 men, killed, wounded and missing, and between 30 and 
40 officers killed and wounded.^ 

The Armistice is Signed 

By the terms of the Armistice, Campbell was to‘rem^ in possession 
of the fort of Mangalore, while Tipu was to remain in possession of the 
trenches and the batteries erected in front of the fort. There was to be 
no extension of lines by cither party; the positions as occupied by 

^ See Forrest, Selections, Home Series, ii, pp. 287-92, for a detailed account of 
the siege. 

■N.A., Sec. Pro., Nov. 10, 1783; M.R., MIy. C ons., Oct. 14,1783, Macartney 
to Hastings, vol. 93A, p. 4448. 

• N.A., Siec. Pro., Aug. 18, 1783. 

* Ibid., Nov. 10, 1783; A.N., C»155, de Morlat to Campbell, July 21, 1783, f. 
313a. 
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them on the day of the amiistice were to be maintained. Tipu was not 
to erect fresh batteries, while the English were neither to repair the 
breaches nor to receive any Icind of help from the outside. But in 
order to guard his trenches and batteries, Tipu could keep 3,000 men 
along with the usual guards and he could send 100 arm^ sepoys 
inside the fort to be posted at various places to see that nothing was 
done against the articles of cessation. Similarly Campbell could place 
1,000 men in the batteries and the trenches to see that no new pre¬ 
parations were made. Despatches were to pass along the sea-coast 
either way, but not inland through Tipu’s country nor by sea. The 
prohibition regarding the conveyance by sea was later, however, 
taken away. Tipu was required to cstab^h near the fort a bazaar 
where the garrison could buy its provisions at the same rate as the 
Mysoreans. But Campbell could not take into the fort at any one 
•time more than 10 to 12 days’ provisions. As regards those articles 
which were not obtainable in the bazaar, such as salted beef, salt and 
liquor, he could import them from other places, but they were not 
to exceed more than one month’s ration. Major Campbell was to 
give two English officers as hostages to Tipu, and similarly the latter 
was to give hostages to Campbell. These terms were to apply to 
Onore and Karwar also, with the difference in the number of men 
allowed to remain in the trenches or to go into the fort. Tipu could 
retain 900 men in his lines and send 30 men into the fort. Similarly, 
the English could keep 30 men in the lines to see that no fresh pre¬ 
parations were made by Tipu.^ 

While Tipu was engaged in the operations on the Malabar coast, 
the Government of Madras had planned a diversion by sending a 
force under Captain Edmonds in the middle of May to attack his 
kingdom from the north-east. An adventurer, named Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad,* who paraded under the title of “Nawab of Kurpa,” was used 
as a pawn for this purpose, and with English support occupied 
Cuddapah which was Sijagir qf Mir Qamar-ud-din Khan, son of the 
late Mir Saheb. On hearing this, Tipu despatched Qamar-ud-din 
Khan towards Cuddapah. Qamar-ud-din first totally defeated 
Sayyid Muhammad, and then, on July 28, routed the English troops 
under Montgomery sent to support the pretender.® Thus the attempt 

‘N.A,, Sec. Pro., Nov. 10, 1783; M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 1784, vol. 61, 
883-94; see also A.N., G*155. Nos. 1-25, for details of negotiations for the armistice 
and for de Morlat’s role in it. 

* Sayyid Muhammad was the son of one of the religious persons attached to 
the tomb of Gisu Daraz at Gulbarga. lie married the daughter of the former 
Nawab of Cuddapah, and by virtue of this alliance laid claims to Cuddapah and 
its dependencies. (Wilks, ii, p. 216). 

• Wilson, ii, pp. 95-96. Wilson says that the attack was made by Q,amar-ud-din 
Khan in the course of a parley for a cessation of hostilities pending the discussion 
for a treaty of peace. But it must be remembered that Qamar-ud-din could not 
have start^ any parley with the English without orders from Tipu. 
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of the Madras Grovemment to create a diversion in the nordi-east in 
favour of the English armies, shut up in the province of Bednuf, ended 
in a complete fiasco. 


Imasion of Mysore from the South 

Nor did the invasion of Tipu’s kingdom from the south produce 
the expected results. Just before Haidar’s death, John Sullivan, the 
Company’s Resident at Tanjore, had devised a plan that the army 
in the south under Colonel Lang should penetrate into Tipu’s king¬ 
dom from one side, while the army under Colonel Humberstone at 
Ponnani from the other. The two armies were to unite at Coimbatore 
and then proceed with further operations. But the plan fell through 
because, although the Madras CJovemment approved of it. Sir Eyre 
Coote and the Government of Bombay opposed it on the ground t^t 
the Company’s troops were not strong enough to overcome tlie resis¬ 
tance of the Mysoreans. ^ 

Sullivan, however, devised another plan for the invasion of Mysore. 
He entered into negotiations with a Brahmin named Tirum^ Rao, 
who professed to be an agent of the Mysore Rani, Maharani Lakshmi 
Ammanni,^ and concluded with him a treaty for restoring the im¬ 
prisoned Raja to the throne. Tirumala Rao’s reward, in case of 
success, was to be ten per cent of the revenues of the restored districts 
and the office of pradhan or Chief Minister to be held hereditarily in 
the family. The treaty was signed on October 28, 1782, subject to the 
confirmation by the Governor-Greneral and Council.* Accordingly, 
Colonel Lang was despatched, accompanied by Tirumala Rao, to 
invade Mysore from the south. On April 2, 1783, the fort of Karur 
was captured; on the 16th Aravakurichi was assaulted, and Dindigul 
surrendered on May 4. Shortly after, owing to Lang’s resignation, 
Fullarton succeeded to the command. The latter left Dindigul on 
May 25, and on June 2 occupied Dharapuram, where he obtained 
valuable supplies of ammunition, grain and catde.* In spite of these 
successes, Fullarton was not in a position to realise any ambitious 
project, for, as he observed: “The southern army was not in sufficient 
strength to think of marching to Scringapatam,’nor’could we have 
opposed the whole power of Tipu Sultan.’’* In fact, the army was 
so weak that Fullarton could not even afford to garrison Dharapuram 
and had to destroy its fortifications.* Under the circumstance, the 
object of his operations was limited to drawing off the pressure on 


* See Mys. Gaz.y ii, pp. 2558-60, and Wilks, ii, p. 240, for more information 
regarding Maharani Lakshmi Ammanni and Tirumala Rao. 

' Aitchison, Treaties, ix, pp. 200-206. 

• M.R., Mly. Sxmdry Bcmk, 1785, vol. 66, pp. 35-37. 

‘ Ibid., p. 37. 
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the English in the Bednur province. But with a weak army he could 
not succeeded even in this, for the Mysore fi>rces in the Goimba' 
tore area were* strong enough to resist the English invasion. 

Meanwhile, on May 31, Fullarton received General Stuart’s order 
to inarch with haste to Guddalore. He, therefore, gave up the cam¬ 
paign and set out to relieve Stuart. But on arriving within three 
forced marches of General Stuart’s camp, he received the intelligence 
of the cessation of hostilities between the English and the French. 
Since the danger to Stuart had now been removed, he returned 
southwards, his numbers nearly doubled by a reinforcement from the 
army set free at Guddalore. He was preparing for a fresh invasion of 
Mysore when he received the intimation of an armistice between 
Tipu and the Gompany. In consequence, he postponed the enterprise, 
and busied himself in suppressing tlie refractory of Timievclly 

and Madura.^ But Fullarton did not cease making preparations for 
war and intriguing with the Rajas of Travancore and Galicut and 
other Malabar chieftains against Tipu, for the prospect of marching 
upon Seringapatam had captured his imagination. So, after having 
succeeded in reducing the/>o%arj to obedience, he marched to Dhara- 
puram in accordance with the Madras Government’s instructions of 
August 18 to remain on the frontiers, ready to act offensively in case 
Tipu violated the terms of the armistice.* 

Breaches of the Armistice hy the English 

Meanwhile, Fullarton was finding his position very difficult. Al¬ 
though his army had swelled to 13,500, ffiey were short of supplies 
and their pay was twelve months in arrears. Towards the end of 
September they were in such an “alarming situation” that he was 
obliged to solicit from the Madras Government “a latitude of purve¬ 
yance, even in the enemy’s country,” because, owing to the ravages 
of war, the Gompany’s southern provinces were not capable of 
supporting the English forces.® But on October 16, when the supplies 
of his troops were almost exhausted, fie received news from Tellichcrry 
that Tipu had recommenced hostilities against Mangalore.^ Anxious 
to obtain some pretext for a renewal of war in order to relieve his 
immediate distress, Fullarton, without even trying to verify the news 
or wmting for orders from the Madras Gkjvemment, decided to launch 
an offensive; and leaving Palni® on October 22, marched towards 
Palghat, which commanded the communications between the Malabar 
and Goromandel coasts and was situated in the midst of a very fertile 

WAirf., p. 39. 
p. 85. 
p. 87. 

*Jbid., p. 93. 

* Paliii IS a town in Madurai District, Tamil Nadu (Madras). 
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country.^ Besides, Fuliazton selected Palghat as his objective,H>ecause 
he believed that its reduction “could not fail to weigh essentially in 
the negotiations for peace then said to be in agitation”.* 

This invasion of Mysore territory was a distinct violation of the 
Armistice of Mangalore. Roshan ]^an, Tipu’s commander in the 
area, therefore strongly protested against it. But FuUarton totally 
disregarded his protests and continued to advance. He occupied a 
number of small intermediate posts; and, after a difficult and tedious 
march through thick teak forests, reached Palghat on November 5, 
and immediately began its siege.® On November 15 Roshan Khan 
forwarded to him a letter from ffie Governor of Madras ordering him 
to desist from aU offensive operations, and return within the limits 
possessed by him on July 16,1783. But FuUarton did not answer; he 
simply sent back the messenger who had carried the letter imder the 
guard of two sepoys. The same day he stormed Palghat.* He obtained 
in the foit 50,000 pagodas, besides a number of guns and large quanti¬ 
ties of provisions and military stores.® Although it was considered to 
be one of the strongest forts in India, it had been captured without 
much difficulty. The reason was that, because of the armistice, its 
commander had been lulled into a false sense of security and had not 
adopted sufficient measures of defence.® From Palghat FuUarton 
marched to Coimbatore which he reached on November 26. On the 
28th it surrendered to him even before any bicach was effected. The 
same day Roshan Khan sent a letter fiom the Commissioners to 
FuUarton ordering him to cease hostilities. But the letter was sent 
back unopened, and the messenger who carried it was threatened 
with punishment if he dared to show his face again.^ 

Although FuUarton repeatedly defied the orders of the Commis¬ 
sioners and the Governor of Madras, he was not even reprimanded 
for it.® This shows he had invaded Mysore with the consent of his 
superiors. The fact is that Macartney sent FuUarton two sets of con- 
tradictoiy orders. By those which were sent through Tipu’s officers, 
FuUarton was required to abstain from hostilities; by those which 
were sent to him directly, aggression was not only ctonnived at but 
even encouraged. Thus writing to FuUarton on December 13, 1783, 
Macartney observed: “We think the places should not be res- 

^ M R., MIy. Sundry Book, 1785, vol. 66, p. 97. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 103. 

* Ibid, 1783, vol. 60A, pp. 107-08. 

^Ibid, 1784, vol 61. p. 712. 

* Ibid., 1783, vol. 60A, pp. 107-08. 

* Ibid., pp. 245-46, Nov. 28, 1783, Roshan Khan to Mir Mum-ud-din; see also 
pp. 232-35. 

* Again on Dec. 6, Roshan Khan forwarded the Commissioners’ letter to Ful- 
larton, but as before it was ignored. {Jbtd., vol. 60B, pp. 418-19). 
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torcd till you hear further from us.. .the possession of Palagatcherry 
might be a security for the garrison of Mangalore, by affording the 
means of retaliation for any act of treachery or violence that he 
(Tipu) might attempt against the latter.”^ Besides, with the help of 
Ae new conquests, Macartney wanted to increase the Company’s 
bargaining power in the negotiations for peace with Tipu. But in the 
end, realising that Fullarton’s conduct was a great hindrance to the 
peace talks, and might lead to an open rupture with Tipu, he ordered 
the English troops to return within the limits occupied by them on 
July 26, 1783. Accordingly, they began evacuation on December 28, 
but not before they had inflicted considerable damage upon the 
Sultan’s property. On quitting Coimbatore they plundered the 
surrounding districts and carried away from the fort a number of 
guns and considerable quantity of provisions and ammunition. They 
destroyed the town of Palghat and carried away 100,000 pagodas 
(60,000 from Palghat and 40,000 from Palicotah), besides large 
supplies of grain, militaiy stores and a number of guns, and instead 
of delivering the fort to the Mysore officers they delivered it to its 
Raja.® 

Soon after the armistice was signed, Campbell paid a visit to the 
Sultan on August 13, and informed him of llic shortage of provisions 
in the fort. Tipu received him with due respect, gave him a khilat 
and a horse, and immediately ordered a bazaar to be set up for the 
garrison near the fort.® In spite of this, on August 20 General Macleod, 
who held the chief command of the Company’s forces on the coasts of 
Malabar and Kanara, arrived before Mangalore with the object of 
reinforcing the fort with a detachment of the Hanoverians. Although 
this was an open violation of the fifth article of the armistice, according 
to which Major Campbell was not entitled to receive any help either 
by land or sea, Tipu not only allowed Macleod to land in Mangalore, 
but even ordered arrangements to^be made for his slay in the town, 
and permitted him to visit the fort. And when the General visited 
Tipu, he was received cordially, and given a palanquin, a horse and 
a khilat as presents. He left the coast on August 23, fully satisfied with 
the Sultan’s treatment of the garrison.* In the succeeding months 
also the bazaar near the fort continued to supply the garrison those 
articles which were mentioned in the tliird article of the armistice. 

' Ibid., p. 383, Macartney to Fullarton, Dec. 13, 1783. Macartney again wrote 
on Jan. 24, 1784, to Fullarton “to retain possession of Palagatcherry in cmc of any 
accident it should not have been restored.” {Ibid., 1785, vol. 66, p. 129). 

* Ibid., 1784, Tipu to Appa Saheb and Srinivas Rao, Jan. 26, llm, vol. 61, 
p. 712. 

* Memoir of John Campbell, p. 51; N.A., See. Pro., Nov. 10, 1783, Tipu to 
Macartney, Sept. 6, 1783. 

• ^Ibid. 
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The English however were not satisfied with such arrangements. 
They were anxious to reinforce the fort with sufficient men and sup¬ 
plies so that, in case the peace talks failed and hostilities broke out, it 
might be able to withstand a long siege. Macleod, therefore, appeared 
befi>re Mangalore early in October, and then again at the end of the 
month, and demanded Tipu’s permission to revictual the fort. But 
Tipu refused on the ground that the quota of supplies fixed by the 
terms of the armistice had already been sent in.^The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, anxious to retain Mangalore which it considered “a most 
desirable possession,”® thereupon ordered Macleod to forcibly relieve 
the garrison.® Accordingly, on November 22, the General arrived 
before Mangalore with a squadron and a large army, and insisted on 
sending 4,000 bales of rice into the fort. But Tipu rejected the demand 
as the amount was considerably more than what had been fixed by the 
armistice. His attitude all the more stiffened because of the insolent 
and threatening behaviour of Macleod who had appeared with 
mcn-of-war and troops before Mangalore in violation of the terms of 
the armistice, and because of the aggression committed by FuUarton 
in the Coimbatore province. A resumption of hostilities between Tipu 
and the English thus seemed inevitable. It was, however, averted by 
the efforts of Piveron de Morlat who was anxious to preserve peace. 
He proposed a compromise which was accepted by both parties. 
Considering Maclcod’s demand for 4,000 bales of rice as exorbitant, 
his proposal was that the garrison be immediately allowed to admit 
1,000 bales of rice, and that after this had been consumed, a further 
1,000 bales could be sent in. Besides, one month’s supplies of salt, meat 
and liquor were also to be admitted. Onore was to be allowed 200 
bales of rice and one month’s supplies.* This agreement was very 
favourable to the garrison, for, according to the third article of the 
armistice, no more than ten or twelve days provisions were to be 
admitted into the fort.® 

But, in spite of the agreement, Macleod did not give up his intrigues 
and aggressive designs. He advised Campbell “to put the garrison to 
half allowance of rice and bread and pay them the other half in 
money,” and to “let tlie commissary buy as much*as possible” so that 

^ M.R., Mly. Cons., Dec. 8, 1783, Tipu to Macleod, Oct. 24, vol. 94B, p. 5293. 
Intelligence received from Mangalore: The people from tlie'fort visit the bazaar 
arranged by Tipu, and buy dour and provisions for the garrison. Oct. 

31, 1783, vol. 93B, p. 4775). 

* Ibid., Dec. 8, 1783, vol. 94B, p. 5308. 

* Ibid., FuUarton to Madras, Nov. 15, 1783, p. 5292; Ibid., Dec. 3, 1783, vol. 
94A, p. 5195. 

* M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 1784 de Morlat to Macleod, Nov. 27, vol. 61, 
pp. 910-11. 

^ Ibid., p. 910; sec also A.N., C* 155, ff. 335a-57b, Nos. 1-16, 43, 44, for the 
negotiations carried on by de Morlat about this question. 
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the garrison might be able to hold out for another two months. He 
further informed Campbell that, “if the Admiral arrives on the coast, 
I hope he will furnish us with the means to force the points of the 
river, if I find by your signals and by communication with you, it is 
necessary.”^ 

Macleod sailed away on December 2. He returned on the 27th 
and was again permitted to land supplies for the garrison.* The 
supplies for another month readied Mangalore at the end of January, 
1784, in two ships under Colonel Gordon, second in command to 
Madeod.* But they came too late, for, on January 26, Campbell had 
decided to capitulate, and on the 29tli he delivered the fort to Tipu, 
to quote his own words, “under articles the most beneficial I could 
ask for the garrison, and which the Nawab has most honourably 
and strictly adhered to.”* The terms were that the fort was to be 
delivered in exchange for any other fort in the Carnatic in possession 
of Tipu, to be stipulated in the treaty of peace. The garrison was to 
march out with all the honours of war. They were to be sent on boats 
furnished by Tipu, who was also to provide provisions for the journey. 
In case sufficient boats were not available, they were to be sent 
land, and Tipu was to provide them with provisions and the means of 
transport as long as they were in his territory. The garrison was 
entitled to take with them whatever belonged to the Company; all 
that belonged to the Sultan was to be left behind.® 

Campbell had held out with great courage and perseverance for 
more than eight months; he could not continue any longer for both 
he and his men had reached the end of their patience. The Europeans 
were on the verge of mutiny, while a number of Indian soldiers were 
daily going over to the enemy. Twelve to fifteen men were dying 
every day, scurvy was violently raging, hospitals were filled with 
nearly two-thirds of the garrison, and the rest had scarcely any 
strength left to hold their arms.® Campbell himself was in the last 
stage of consumption.^ # 

It is wrong to blame Tipu for the sufferings of the garrison, for, 
although dal ai\d ghee were lacking, there was no shortage of rice, 
and, up to the time of the surrender, the English continued to buy 
from the bazaar near the fort. Writing on December 19, 1783, to the 
Governor-General and Council, Maclcod observed: “Tipu does not 

^ M R., Mly. Cons., fan. 6, 1784, Macleod to Campbell, vol. 96A, pp. 35-36. 

* Wilks, 11 , p. 228. 

•Um/., p. 229. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 20, 1784, Campbell to Madras, Feb. 6, vol. 97A. 
p 531. 

* MR., Mly. Sundry Book, 1784, vol. 61, pp. 820-25. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 20, 1784, Campbell to Madras, Feb. 6, vol. 97A 
p 533. 

* Memoir of John Campbellt p. 57. 
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hinder our revictualizing Mangalore and Onorc.’*^ What Tipji really 
objected to was the bringing into the fort more provisions than stipu¬ 
lated in the terms of the armistice. It was in &ct the short^e and 
poor quality of those articles which were brought from outside that 
caused the greatest privation to the garrison. And for this the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay was mainly responsible. The G^mmandant of 
Onorc, for example, admitted: “We are not at this period in absolute 
want of provisions—^but of such as arc wholesome— provisions arc, 
however, the least of our wants.”* The supply which Macleod brought 
on November 22, 1783, for the fort of Mangalore “was drawn from 
damaged stores bought of a navy agent, and of the beef and pork, not 
one in twenty pieces could be eaten, even by dogs.”® The supply 
admitted into the fort on December 31 was also of a poor quality. 
Only a small part of tlic supply of “salt meat was eatable and the 
biscuit was full of vermin;” and although the same quantity of rice 
was admitted as before, there was less beef and arrack, while no re¬ 
freshments were landed lor the officers.^ It appears that the garrison 
was neglected because Macleod had been able to capture on the 
Malabar coast “a fortress of still more importance, and consequently 
better worth preserving even than Mangalore.”® 

Foiled in his designs against Mang^ore, Macleod diiected his 
attention to the small Moplah settlement of Cannanore which he 
attacked early in December 1783. He justified his aggression on the 
ground that, in the beginning of November, 300 of his men who 
were coming jfrom Karwat to join liim at Tellicherry, were imprisoned 
by the Bibi of Cannanoic and Tipu. The boat Superb^ which was 
carrying them, having been destioycd in a storm, two officers and 
two hundred men who were driven ashore near Mangalore were 
detained by Tipu. About a hundicd men were wrecked near Gan- 
nanore, and were imprisoned by the Bibi who put them in irons. 
Since both Tipu and the Bibi refused to release them, Macleod 
attacked Cannanore.® 

In reality, the reasons for Maclcod’s aggression were quite different. 
In a letter to the Governor of Madras he wrote: “Fip.ding my army 
at leisure I seized the opportunity of reducing the Mopla settlement 
which has been a most inveterate enemy with Tellicherry... .This is 
one of the finest settlements in India and an acquisition of great value 

' N.A., Sec. Pro., May 13, 1784, Macleod to Hastings, Dec. 29, 1783. 

•Forrest, Selechons, Home Series, ii, p. 309, Tomans to Macl^, March 27, 
1784. 

■ Mill, iv, p. 201; Memoir of Joha Campbell, p. 51. 

* Wilks, ii, p. 222. 

• M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 1784, vol. 61, p. 1145. 

•N,A., Sec. Pro., May 13, 1784, Macle^ to Macartney, Jan. 1; N.A., Sec. 
Pro., March 9, 1784. Macleod to Bragal, Jan. 8. 
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to Boi^bay.*’^ In another letter he observed: "This is the strongest 
fort I have seen in India excepting our own Capital. It is much more 
valuable to us than Mangalore, because no enemy can stq) between 
it and the sea.” Its possession was also coveted because it was a very 
good pepper settlement while "Tellicherry was dull and had no 
future.”* Moreover, the army under General Macleod was "at that 
time so hard pressed for an existence as to be under the necessity 
(after having fruitlessly used every entreaty and made liberal offers 
of money for a supply of provision) of desperately attacking Gan- 
nanore.”® 

The campaign against Gannanore was a short one, lasting only 
for six days (December 9 to 14). Although the Moplahs fought with 
great courage, in the end they were defeated. The casualties on the 
English side amounted to 279 men and officers; the Bibi’s losses were 
much heavier. Gannanore and its 42 dependent fortresses were 
occupied, and the English obtained four laldis of pagodas and large 
quantities of provisions. The Bibi and her family were made prisoners, 
and were released only after she had agreed to sign a treaty as dictated 
by Macleod.* By this treaty her possessions were restored to her, but 
she was required to pay to the Company a tribute of three lakhs of 
pagodas annually. Her forts were to be at the disposal of the Com¬ 
pany, and all the merchandise and other property in the town and 
in the forts were to be considered as lawful prize for the army. The 
Company was also given the monopoly to purchase all the pepper in 
the settlement.® 

Macleod’s high-handed behaviour was approved by the Madras 
Government.® But the Bombay Government disavowed and annulled 
the treaty on the ground that Macleod had no right to enter into any 
engagement without reference to the Company. Besides, since the 
Bibi was an ally of Tipu, they did not want “to retard the great work 
of peace.” They, therefore, ordered the restoration of Gannanore to 
the Bibi.^ It was, however, not uiftil April 1784, after the Treaty of 
Mangalore had been signed, that it was evacuated by the English. 


'M.R., MIy. Sundry Book, Macleod to Macartney, Jan. 17, 1784, vol. 
61, pp. 766-67. 

*Ibid.y Feb. 6, 1784, pp. 792-93; N.A., Sec. Pro., May 13, 1784, Macleod to 
Macartney, Jan. 1. 

• Innes Munro, p. 349. 

*N.A., Sec. Pro., April 13, 1784, Anderson to Hastings, Feb. 11. 

»/Wd., March 9,1784. 

• M.R., MIy. Sundry Book, Madras to Macleod, Feb. 6, 1784, vol. 61, p. 798. 
Macartney admitted that both Fullarton anti Macleod had violated the terms of 
the Armistice. (Macartnev Paf>ers, Bodleian MS. Eng. hist. C. 79, f. 27a). 

’ N.A., Sec. Pro,, May 13, 1784. 
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THE FRENCH AND THE SECOND ANGLO-MYSORE WAR* 

After the death of Haidar war against the English in the Carnatic 
was carried on mainly by the French. But before describing it, it 
would be useful to mention the part which the French had hitherto 
played in the Second Anglo-Mysore War. Before the war began, the 
French in India had promised to help Haidar against the English. 
But when he invaded the Carnatic in July 1780, and hostilities began, 
they did not render him any assistance beyond furnishing him with 
military stores. The reason was that, although they had been them¬ 
selves at war with the English since 1778, they had not yet received 
any reinforcements from France.^ It was exactly four years after the 
rupture of peace between England and France, and over a year and 
a half after the outbreak of the Anglo-Mysore War, that a small land 
army consisting of about 2,500 men under the command of Duchemin 
appeared on Indian soil. It was brought by the Bailli dc Suffren and 
reached Porto Novo on February 25, 1782.^ Its object was to recon¬ 
quer the French possessions in India, and to assist Haidar who was 
to be the mainspring of a coalition of Indian rulers for the expulsion 
of the British from the country. Duchemin’s appointment as com¬ 
mander was, however, only temporary; he was to be replaced by the 
Marquis dc Bussy, who had for many years played a distinguished 
part in the affairs of South India, and who was shortly to arrive with 
a much larger army in India. 

When Haidar heard of the arrival of this army he was overjoyed,® 
because with its help he hoped to crush the English. Very soon, how¬ 
ever, he was disillusioned, for Duchemin refused to act according to 
his advice, and showed great lack of initiative and enterprise. Haidar 
proposed to him, and he was seconded in this by Sufiren, to make an 

♦This is based on my article, The French in the Second Anglo-Mysore War, which 
appeared in Bengal: Past and Present, vol. bev, Jan.-Dee., 1945. 

^ When Louis XVI declared war against England in Feb. 1778, hostilities be¬ 
tween the French and the English began in India as well. Although grandiose 
sdiemes for the expulsion of the English from India had been worked out for a 
number of years, yet when the war came, the French were caught unprepared, 
and before the year was out, they had lost all their settlements in India to the 
English. {Journal de Bussy, pp. 152 seq.) 

■ Ibid., Intro, p. vii. D’Orves was at first the commander, but after he died 
on Feb. 9,1782, the Bailli de Suffren succeeded to the chief command of the French 
navy in the Indian waters. 

*Ibid., p. 114. 
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ixnjncc||^ate attack on Nagapatam which, not being properly defended, 
was easy to capture, and which was the key to the rich province of 
Tanjore, from where the French could obtain supplies for their 
troops.^ But Duchemin not only did not march on Nagapatam, he 
even refused to disembark unless and imtil Haidar agreed to enter 
into a treaty with the French, and sent Piveron de Morlat and two 
officers, MM. de Moissac and de Ganaple to him with his proposals. 
But Haidar evaded the proposal for a treaty, although he assured the 
French agents that all the needs of the French troops would be 
looked after, and immediately ordered his treasurer to send to Porto 
Novo one lakh of rupees.* 

Partially satisfied with this reply, Duchemin ordered the disem¬ 
barkation of his army,® and by the end of March, reinforced by a 
Mysore force tmder Tipu, left Porto Novo. According to Haidar’s 
instructions to his officers, he was well supplied with provisions and 
the means of transport. In fact, with the exception of bread there 
was nothing lacking.* Nevertheless, instead of proceeding towards 
Nagapatam, as Haidar desired, Duchemin marched on Guddalore; 
but after occupying it on the morning of April 3, he remained inactive 
for nearly a month. He justified his inactivity on the ground that he 
lacked funds and was short of troops whose number was daily dimi¬ 
nishing on account of sickness and disease.® He refused to undertake 
any campaign until the arrival of Bussy lest it should compromise the 
honour of France.® 

After various evasions and dilatory tactics, on May 1, 1782, Duche¬ 
min, accompanied by Tipu, at last left Guddalore, and advanced to 
join Haidar who was proceeding to besiege Perumukkal. The united 
armies of the French and Haidar appeared before it on May 11, and 
after occupying it on the 16th,’' set out towards Wandiwash. Goote, 
anxious to save the place, marched to its relief. Haidar asked Duche¬ 
min to give battle to the English, but he refused on the ground that 
he had been ordered by Bussy and the Vicomte de Souillac, Governor- 
General of the French possessions in the East, not to risk any general 
action until the arrival of sufficient reinforcements from France, 
because a defeat would compromise the French prestige.® This 

^ Gh. Cunat, Htsiotre du Batlli de Suffren, p. 118. 

* Journal de Busiry, pp. 114-15. 

p. 116. 

* Ibid., p. 107; see also Memoirs du Chevalier de Mautort, pp. 203-04. The shortage 
of bread was due to the fact that wheat is not much grown in the Carnatic, nor 
is it the staple food of the people. 

^Journal de Bus^, p. 120. 

* Ibid., p. 288. Meanwhile Duchemin did not give up his eflforts to conclude 
a treaty with Haidar. (For these negotiations, see Journal de Bus^, pp. 116-20). 

’ See p, 20 supra, 

* Journal de Btu^, p. 288 footnote. 
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refusal to fight was Duchexnin’s great blunder, because the combined 
forces of the French and Haidar were far superior to the English 
anny both in numbers and equipment, and would easily have, 
defeated Goote.^ Haidar was, therefore, very annoyed at the French 
commander and threatened to make a separate peace with the 
English. He even refused to supply him with money or provisions.^ 
He had nothing but contempt for the French troops who were devoid 
of discipline, and whose officers spent their time in mutual bickerings 
and jealousies, and in shameful scramble for power and prestige.* 
He felt that the French were a nation Ugke’\ and without 
character, who never kept their engagements or their promises.* 

The appointment of Duchemin as commander of the French forces 
in India had been, in fact, a mistake on the part of tlie French Govern¬ 
ment. As Malleson observes: “Duchemin was a sailor rather than a 
soldier. But he was strong neither on sea nor on land. He was as 
weak mentally as physically. A terrible fear of responsibility acted 
upon a constitution unable to bear the smallest fatigue.”® 

Duchemin died on August 12, 1782, and was provisionally suc¬ 
ceeded by the Comte d’Hofflizc, a man respected for his judgement 
and good sense. Nevertheless, Haidar’s relations with the French did 
not improve; for the new commander, being “a prisoner of the 
situation created by his predecessor, hardly appeared to be better 
qualified to take up any initiative.”* As de Launay observed: “Duche¬ 
min is dead, the State has lost nothing. M.le Comte d’Hoffiize has 
succeeded him, the State has gained nothing. He is a very good man 
as an individual but very incompetent for the work he is assigned.”^ 
Owing to this Haidar felt so disgusted that he would have made a 
complete break with tlie French had it not been for de Launay and 
Sufifren who continued to humour him and assure him that a large 
army under Bussy would shortly be arriving from France.® The 
memory of Bussy's exploits in the Deccan was still fresh in the mind 
of Haidar who, therefore, retained his friendship with the French, 
hoping that, on Bussy’s arrival, he would be able to defeat the English. 
But he died on December 7, 1782, and Bussy reach<^ India three 
months later. * 

^ Malleson, Final French Struggles in India, p. 31. 

* Journal de Bus^, p. 200; see also Memoirs du Chevalier de Mautort, p. 218. Haidar 
had promised the French to pay them one lakh of rupees every month and re¬ 
gularly paid the money for five months. He also gave Duchemin money to raise 
and equip two battalions of sepoys for the French army. But after he got disgusted 
with l^chemin he discontinued financial aid. 

* loumal de Bussy, no. 143. 287. 

* A. N., G* 155, Launay to Bussy, Aug. 2, 1785, f. 265a. 

* Malleson, Final French Struggles in India, p. 19. 

* Journal de Bus^, Intro, p. xvii. 

’ A. N., G* 155, f. 286a. 

•/4«/.,p.97. 
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Hofflize, who had hitherto remained inactive, stirred himself on 
hearing the news of Haidar’s death. At the invitation of Piveron dc 
Morlat, he decided to set out and join the Mysore army. But its 
* officers, not sure of his loyalty to Tipu, opposed his leaving Guddalorc. 
In spite of the assurances of dc Morlat that Hofflize was loyal, and that 
his presence would help checkmate the activities of dislo^ elements, 
Tipu’s ministers remained adamant. However, with great reluctance 
tliey agreed to his remaining at Jinji until the arrival of Tipu.^ 

On hearing of Tipu’s arrival in the Carnatic, Hofflize moved from 
Jinji and joined him at Chuckmaloor on January 10, 1783. Together 
they marched against Stuart and encamped in the vicinity of Wandi- 
wash. But when, after the retreat of Stuart,* Tipu asked Hofflize to 
accompany him to the province of Bednur, the French commander 
refused on the plea tliat, since he was expecting the arrival of Bussy, 
he could not leave the Carnatic. In fact, he and Laxmay tried to 
dissuade Tipu from going to the west coast and pressed him to await 
Bussy’s arrival. But Tipu refused the suggestion on the ground that 
his Malabar possessions were rich and important and, therefore, 
must be recovered, and he wanted Suffren to help him in this. But 
Suffren pointed out that it was winter and the season was not good 
for operation. Besides, he had to proceed to Trincomali to meet 
Bussy. Since Tipu was paying the French troops 40,000 pagodas 
per month, he was very angry at these refusals. Hofflize, thereupon, 
allowed the Sultan to take 600 French troops under Cossigny’s 
command, but he himself remained in the Carnatic waiting for 
Bussy.® 

Bussy left Cadiz on January 4, 1782, arriving at the Isle of France 
on May 31. Here he was detained by a prolonged illness, and a 
number of his troops were affected by scurvy. However, as Suffren 
was constantly urging him to hasten to India, he embarked on 
December 18 with about 2200 troops, although both he and his men 
were still convalescent.* Bussy wan^^ to disembark between Karikal 
and Nagapatam in order to seize the latter which was a better military 
base than Cuddalore. But the English, suspecting a possible attack, 
had strengthened it.® So he proceeded to Porto Novo, which he 

* A. N., C® 155, Morlat to Minister of Marine, Feb. 6,1783, f. 213 b. Letters 
of Hoffli/e sent to Madras were intercepted by Vennaji l‘andit, the Mysore 
agent with the French army. Although Morlat pointed out that the letters were 
of a purely personal nature and were addressed by Hofflize to his relations in 
Madras, the suspicion of the ministers could not be dispelled, particularly after 
the experience of the machinations of Bouthenot. (See ibtd., if. 213a-214a). 

® See p. 28 supra. 

® P.R.C., ii. No. 65. It was not Bussy, as mentioned in this document, but 
Hofilize who sent Gossigny with Tipu. Bussy had not yet arrived in India. 

* Journal de Bussy^ pp. 299-300. 

^ Ibid.) p. 320; see also P.A,M.S.. No. 398. 
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reached on March 16, 1783, and disembarked on the night of the 
16th and 17tii. " 

When Duchemin had been sent to India it was imderstood that 
this was a temporary arrangement, and that very shortly he would 
be replaced by Bussy who, because of his past exploits in the Deccan 
and his experience of India, was regarded as the best person to form 
a confederacy of the Indian princes to crush the English power in the 
country.^ In reality, however, the appointment of Bussy like that of 
Duchemin was a mistake, for he was no longer the Bussy of twenty 
years before. He was an old man of sixty-two whose vigour of mind 
and body had been impaired, and who had lost his powers of self- 
confidence, initiative and enterprise.*® 

From the time Bussy landed in India, he estranged Tipu by his 
tactlessness, and by his policy of unenlightened national interest. He 
unjustly blamed Tipu for the lack of sulficient supplies for his troops, 
and wrongly complained of the Sultan’s departure from the Gamajic 
before his arrival in India®, and of the failure of Mir Muin-ud-din 
Khan, better known as Sayyid Saheb, Tipu’s officer in the Carnatic, 
to wait on him when he had disembarked at Porto Novo. It was due to 
a feeling of frustration that nothing was done according to his liking 
that led Bussy to indulge in bitter invectives against Tipu. Even 
Haidar was not spared, for he had refused to be dominated by 
Duchemin. Bussy denounced both father and son as “brigands and 
tyrants” on whose words no reliance could be placed, and maintained 
that tlie French should not have established friendly relations with 
either Haidar or Tipu. Instead, they should have entered into an 
alliance with the Marathas and especially with the Nizam.* How¬ 
ever, as the attempt to negotiate a treaty with them had failed, and 
as tliere was no prospect of its success in the near future, Bussy 
remained friendly with Tipu, realising that, if the Sultan left him 
and made peace with the English, the position of the French would 
become very embarrassing. But he hoped that, with the arrival 
of fresh troops from France under de Soullanges, he would be 
able to act effectively, declare his true intentions, and “give the 
law.”® . 

These vituperations of Bussy against both Haidar and Tipu were 
quite unjustified. In reality, it was the French who had not fulfilled 
their part of the promise. In spite of their repeated declarations they 
had failed to render any effective help to the Mysoreans: Bussy had 
come nearly three years after the outbreak of the Second Anglo- 


* Jottmal de Bus^, Intro, pp. vii-viii. 

“ A,N., C® 155, de Morlat to dc Souillac, April, 1783-May 1, 1783, f. 251a. 
» Ibid., p. 339. 
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Mysore War, and with a much smaller army than had been originally 
announced. Haidar had waited for him in vain, and Tipu had delayed 
his departure for the Malabar coast. The Sultan could not stay any 
longer in the Carnatic because his Malabar possessions had been 
seriously threatened by the English. However, on his departure for 
the west, he had left behind a large army under Sayyid Saheb with 
instructions to co-operate with the French and give every assistance 
to Bussy on his arrival in India.^ Accordingly, when Bussy landed 
at Porto Novo he was given whatever help in provisions and the 
means of transport Sayyid Saheb was capable of giving.* Sayyid 
Saheb himself could not be present at the time of the disembarkation 
of the French troops, because he had to proceed to the relief of Karur, 
the Commandant of which had thrice asked for his help. The place 
had been attacked by Colonel Lang who, after destroying its for^ca- 
tions, was preparing to effect a breach.* 

From Porto Novo Bussy at once marched to Cuddalore. The 
total army under his command, including the troops under HofHize, 
consisted of 3500 Europeans, 300 to 400 caffres and 4,000 sepoys.* 
Besides, he had also at hb disposal the Mysore forces left by Tipu in 
the Carnatic. Nevertheless, Bussy remained inactive. Instead of 
imdertaking a campaign, he spent his time in ease and comfort in the 
company of his admirers.® Even when he heard of Tipu’s victories 
on the Malabar coast he did not move. His experienced officers 
advised him to take the offensive, and occupy Pcrumukkal which, 
because of its strategic importance, General Stuart was proceeding to 
occupy.® But Bussy refused to leave Cuddalore on the ground that 
he had no cavalry. He even forbade Houdelot, who had been left 
by Hofflize to wateh the movements of the English army, to try 

* P.A.MS. No. 495. Tipu informpd Bussy that he had left behind in the 
Carnatic 35,000 men under Sayyid Saheb. But Bussv mamtained that the troops 
under Sayyid Saheb numbered between 12 to 14,000 only. 

* P A.MS. Nos. 586, 603; see also Journal de Bussy, p. 350, and A.N., G® 233, 
Bussy to de Castries, March 21, 1783, No. 13; March 31, 1783, No. 14; and Srot. 
9, 1783, No. 16, for Bussy’s complaints that he lacked oxen and provisions. But 
it must be remembered that Sayyid Saheb was unable to place at Bussy’s dis¬ 
posal unlimited supplies because the Carnatic, owing to the devastation caused 
by the war, was plunged in famine. Sayyid Saheb himself did not possess sufficient 
supplies for his troops. 

^P.A.MS., No. 497. 

* Journal de Busiy, p. 356. 

* Mmotrs da Chevaier de Mautort, p. 274; Ch. Cunat, Htstoire du Bailli de St(ffiren, 

p. 281. 

* Ibid., The united forces of Haidar and the French had captured Perumukkal 
on May 16, 1782. Tipu at the time of his departure for the west had proposed to 
Hofflize to occupy it. But the latter had refused on the groimd that his already 
small army woidd be further reduced if he had to garrison the place. So Tipu 
had ordered the demolition of its fortifications. But as the demolition had not 
been completed, it could have formed a useful military post for the French, if 
Bussy had occupied it. 
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prevent its advance.^ The result was that Stuart, in spite of his 
dilatory movements, occupied Perumukkal on May 9,1783, and after 
fortifying it, advanced on Cuddalore. 

On realising that Cuddalore was in danger, Bussy wrote to Sayyid 
Saheb to hasten to his aid. Sayyid Saheb, in compliance with ^is 
request, immediately came, and placed his army numbering about 
10,000 men at the disposal of Bussy.* But the latter, instead of under¬ 
taking an offensive, employed himself only in strengthening the 
defenses of Cuddalore, and again refused permission to Houdelot 
who, reinforced by some Mysore cavalry, was anxious to march 
against the English. Houdelot was ordered merely to watch the 
movements of the English army.® Owing to Bussy’s defensive tactics, 
Stuart was able to march unopposed from Perumukkal and reach 
the river Pennar on the morning of June 5.* But as the French forces 
were strongly entrenched on the opposite bank near Cuddalore, 
and the crossing appeared difficult, Stuart marched to the west 
along the river. Bussy also made the same movement, but halted, 
for he did not want to be too far frrnn Cuddalore. Stuart, on the 
other hand, moved further west, and the next morning succeeded in 
crossing the river without opposition® He then made a successful 
movement towards the south of Cuddalore, and reaehed the sea on 
June 7. He encamped two miles south of the fort, and employed 
himself until the 13th in making preparations for the siege of Cud- 
dalorc with the help of the naval forces under Sir Edward Hughes.® 

On June 13 the operations commenced. Early in the morning 
Colonel Kelly attacked a post situated on a height and commanded 
by the Mysoreans. The latter, taken by surprise, fled without offering 
any resistance, and so the post was occupied. The second post to the 
right of this was next attacked, and although Colonel Blynth, who 
commanded it, put up a stiff resistance, it was also captured. After 
this, at 8-30 in the morning, a general attack on the main French 
position was made. But due to Hofilize’s courage and skill, it was 
repulsed with great loss. Two more attacks were made, but they also 
met with the same fate.’ Emboldened by these successes, the French 
emerged from their trenches and pursued the English to a consider¬ 
able distance, inflicting upon them great loss. But’ they had to with- 

> P.A.MS. No. 402. 

* Martineau, Bussy et VInde Francaise, p. 354. 

*lbid. 

* Innes Munro, p. 321. 

* According to Mautort, Hofllize was prepared to march with his brigade 
and some pieces of cannon to the opposite bank of the river and prevent the 
English from crossing it. But he was not given permission by Bussy. {Memoirs da 
Chevalier de Mautort, pp. 281-82). 

* Wilb, ii, pp. 185-86. 

» Ibid., pp. 186-87; P.A.MS. No. 402. 

MH!TS— 4 
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draw in consternation, since one of dieir positions had been dexter¬ 
ously occupied by an English detachment.^ Nevertheless, Guddalore 
had been saved. The bullocks and other military supplies provided 
by Sayyid Saheb had proved very helpful in its defence,* while the 
Mysore light troops had performed useful service outside the town.* 
The French also had fought with great valour, and BusSy, elated with 
victory, embraced Hofflize and Boissieux, and with tears of joy in 
his eyes cried out: “My friends, it is to you, it is to your brave regi¬ 
ment that I owe the success of this day.”* The total English casualties 
during the day amoimted to 1,116, while those of the French were 
only 450.* The number of troops on the French side consisted of 
3,000 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, besides about 10,000 Mysoreans.® 
The English army amoimted to about 11,000 men: 1,660 Europeans, 
8,340 sepoys and 1,000 cavalry.’ 

The French officers advised Bussy to follow up his victory and 
attack the English during the night while they were tired, demora¬ 
lised, and short of ammunition. But in the words of Mill, because 
“the spirit of Bussy was chilled with age and infirmities,” he “res¬ 
trained the impetuousity of his officers who confidently predicted the 
destruction of the British army.”® He even decided to withdraw 
the same night all his troops from positions outside Guddalore, and 
to shut himself up in the town. This caused great consternation in 
the army. “The officers were furious and the soldiers swore vehe¬ 
mently. They said that the army had won the battle in spite of the 
General, but that today he has lost it in spite of the soldiers.”® 
Taking advantage of Bussy’s mistakes the English recovered from 
their defeat, and once again prepared to invest Guddalore. Bussy, 
thereupon, immediately wrote to Suffren for help. The latter at 
once sailed for Guddalore and reached there on June 15 just when 
Hughes was about to attack. By outmanoeuvring the English Admiral, 
Suffren succeeded in covering Guddalore and occupying the position 
held by Hughes. And after he had completed his preparations by 
embarking 600 Europeans and 6®0 sepoys furnished by Bussy, he 
attacked the English squadron on the 20th. The fight lasted the 
whole day. The British admiral wanted to come to close quarters; 
the French admiral kept up a distant cannonade which cost the 

»Mill, iv, p. 192. 

* Martineau, Bussy et VInde Francaise, p. 296. 

»Wilks, ii, p. 195. 

* Memoirs du Chevalier de Mautort, p. 296. 

• Wilks, ii, p. 189. According to Townshend Papers, B.M. 38507, f. 287 b, 
the English lost 1200 killed and wounded. 

• P.A.MS. No. 599 

’ Innes Munro, p. 329. 

• Mill, iv. p. 192. 

* Memoirs du Chevalier de Mautort, p. 298. 
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oiemy in the course of three hours 532 men. As the English#vessels 
had suffered severely, Hughes sailed away the following morning to 
Madras in order to refit, leaving Stuart at the mercy of the French.*- 
Suffren was quick to exploit the situation. He landed the 1,200 
troops which had been supplied to him, together with 1,100 men 
from the fleet, and planned with Bussy an attack upon the English.* 
But Bussy did not attack, and let the opportunity slip. It was only 
after Stuart had recovered from the shock of Hughes’s defeat and 
departure that Bussy decided to risk an action. 

On June 25, at tliree in the morning, Bussy sent Chevalier de 
Dumas, an incompetent officer, with 800 Europeans and 500 sepoys, 
to lead a sortie, but as it was badly conducted, Dumas was defeated 
with great loss and taken prisoner.* But Stuart could not take 
advantage of the French setback because of the deplorable state of 
his anny which was wasting away from sickness and casualties, and 
suffering from a great scarcity of provisions, with no prospect of relief 
cither from the fleet or from Madi'as. As a matter of fact, if the French 
had made a resolute counter-attack at this time, the English army 
would certainly have been desD'oyed. But, as usual, Bussy showed a 
great lack of boldness and enterprise. Owing to the failure of the 
sortie he thought the English were still too strong to be attacked from 
the front. He, therefore, decided to wait until, after exhausting 
their strength, they should commence retreating.* But his opportunity 
never came, because within a few days he was obliged to cease 
hostilities. On June 23, 1783, news reached Madras that Preliminaries 
of Peace had been signed at Versailles on February 9, 1783, between 
England and France. This news was immediately communicated to 
Bussy. “Under different conditions,” to quote the words of the French 
General, “the Madras Government would not have hesitated to 
conceal from us the news which they had received,”* but now, in order 
to save the English army before Cuddalore from destruction, it at 
once sent two Commissioners, Staunton and Sadlier, with letters to 
Bussy and Suffren, informing them that, since peace had been made 
between the French and the English in Europe, hostilities should cease 
between the two nations in India also. The Gommfisioners reached 
Cuddalore on June 30 in a frigate bearing a flag of truce, and after 
three days, during which the armistice terms were adjusted, hostilities 
ceased on July 2.® 

To the Indian powers, who had been fed for a long time on pro- 

» Pj\.MS. No. 402; M.R., MIy. Cons., June 24, 1783, vol. 90A, pp. 2724-5. 

■P.A.MS. No. 402. 

*Jbid.f Wilson, ii, p. 81. 

*P.A.MS.No.402. 

*lbid. 

• Ibid,, Wilks, ii, pp. 196-97, 
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miscs and hopes of the arrival of a large anny under Bussy to wage 
war on the English, the news of peace came as a great surprise; for 
hardly had they been informed of Bussy’s arrival when they heard of 
the suspension of arms. In the words of Bussy himself: “Little is the 
advantage which this peace will procure for us, it will be difficult 
to preserve the reputation and glory of the nation.”^ 

Immeffiatcly after the armistice, Bussy sent orders to the French 
troops, who were engaged along with the Mysoreans in prosecuting 
the siege of Mangalore, to cease fighting.^ On receiving this order, 
Cossigny refused to continue to fight. Even Lall6e and Boudelot, 
who were in Tipu’s service, withdrew. This aroused the Sultan’s 
indignation. He looked upon the conduct of the French as a stab in 
the back, for they had backed out just when Mangalore was about to 
fall, and had made their peace with the English without consulting 
him and without any regard to his interests.® He tried to compel 
them to fight, but they refused, and apprehending an attack from 
him, prepared to defend themselves. So Tipu offered them 50 pagodas 
each in order to win them over. In consequence 64 men joined him.* 
Cossigny left the camp after a few days, and stayed for sometime at 
the Jesuit seminary of Mount Marian.® He then left for the English 
possession of Tellicherry on the Malabar coast without even waiting 
for Bussy’s instructions, and from there went to Pondicherry, while 
the remnants of his detachment proceeded to Mah6 and thence to the 
Isle of France. Lall^e and Boudelot, however, remained at Manga¬ 
lore, but they held themselves aloof from military operations.® 

On the same day that Bussy sent orders to the French troops at 
Mangalore to stop fighting, he also wrote to Tipu to make peace with 
the English, and promised him in this connection every help that was 
within his power. Two or three days later he sent a Brahmin, named 

1 P.A.MS. No. 403. 

■N.A., See Pro., Aug. 18, 1783.. 

* Ibid., Tipu to Mithammad Ismaii, his agent with Bussy; Martineau, Bussy 
et I'Inde Francaise, p. 379. 

* A.N., C* 6Q, Cossigny to de Castries, Sept. 3, 1784. 

® Pissurlencar, AntiguaUias, i, fasc. ii, No. 79. 

* Ibid., Martineau, Busy> et VInde Francaise, p. 385-86. Cossigny complained of 
lack of supplies and ill treatment. But Tipu refuted the charges. He pointed out 
that Cossigny had come with him from the Carnatic with 650 men, and he had 
given him for them Rs. 26,000 a month, in addition to 900 seers of rice per day, 
105 seers of ghee, 20 sheep and 14 oxen. But Cossigny had given his troops only 
Rs. 5-2 fanams each per month and H sects of rice per day, having sold most of 
the rice, sheep and oxen in the market. In consequence his troops had been 
discontented and 80 of them had deserted. So Tipu had asked de Morlat to 
inquire into the matter. He had even suggested the appointment of an Inspector 
to be present at the time of the distribution of salary and ration. But Cowigny 
had opposed this. (See A.N., C* 155 Tipu to Sayyid Saheb, received Oct. 2, 1783, 
ff. 372a-b; Ibid., Tipu to Appaji Ram & Srinivas Rao, Sept. 5, 1783, f. 373a; 
also Ibid., Cossigny to Bussy, Aug. 5, 1783, f. 374a. 
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Kishen Rao, to the Sultan to explain to hipa the aims of French 
policy^ He also instructed Piveron de Morlat, the French agent with 
Tipu, and other French officers at Mangalore, to persuade the Sultan 
to cease hostilities. 

Bussy was anxious to bring about peace between Tipu and the 
English in the first place, because, in accordance with the sixteenth 
article of the Treaty of Versailles, both the French and the English 
were required to ask their allies to participate in the general pacifica¬ 
tion. In the second place, because the evacuation of the Carnatic by 
the Mysoreans was also a condition of the treaty, and the Madras 
Government had written to Bussy that, “whilst Tipu will not recall 
the troops from the Carnatic, it cannot proceed to return the French 
territories.”® Moreover, Bussy realised that, if war continued, Tipu 
was bound to succumb to the English-Mauratha-Nizam coalition 
which the Bengal Government would sooner or later succeed in or¬ 
ganising. Bussy did not want Tipu’s defeat which he felt would lead 
to the strengthening of the British power in India. 

At first Tipu refused to listen to Bussy’s advice. In the end, how¬ 
ever, better counsels prevailed. Deprived of his French allies, tired 
of a long war, and threatened by a confederacy of the English and 
the Marathas, he agreed to an armistice which was signed at Manga¬ 
lore on August 2, 1783.® 

After the conclusion of the armistice, Bussy tried to arbitrate a 
peace treaty.^ But he was ignored both by Tipu and the English. 
The Madras Government had sought his assistance in securing a 
suspension of arms with Tipu, but now that fighting had stopped, 
it no longer wanted his interference® which would enhance French 
prestige in India. Tipu had, at first, asked Bussy to send a French 
agent to help in the peace talks, but now he did not desire French 
mediation. This was partly because he had not yet recovered from 
the shock of their betrayal, and partly because he was not sure if 
they would work in his interest. In one of the letters addressed by de 
Castries to Bussy, he had written that the English and their allies 
should be restored all the territory that Haidar had occupied before 
1776. When Tipu came to know of this he was furious, and had 
recalled Muhammad Osman, his agent with Bussy.® And that is 
why Sayyid Saheb despatched the two Mysore wakils^ Appaji Ram 
and Srinivas Rao, to Madras in September without informing Bussy, 
although the latter had asked him to send them along with the 

»P.A.MS. No. 532. 

• P.A.MS. No. 704. 

® N.A., Sec. Pro., Sept. 4, 1783. 

• Ibid., Aug. 18, 1783. 

‘ Ibid., Aug. 28, 1783. 

• A.N., G« 233, Sept. 28, 1783, No. 19. 
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French agents.^ This was a sufEcient indication that Tipu did not 
want French interference in the peace negotiations. Nevertheless, 
Bussy persisted, and sent Paul Martin along with Kishen Rao to 
participate in the talks and keep watch over the French interests. 
But both Martin and Kishen Rao were ignored by Tipu’s wakils who 
did not even care to meet them.* Kishen Rao was obliged to leave 
after some time. Martin remained till November, but his presence 
proved useless, since he was neither taken into confidence by Tipu’s 
wcJcils nor by the Madras Government.® De Morlat, however, re¬ 
mained until the conclusion of the Treaty of Mangalore. And although 
Tipu directly negotiated with the English Commissioners without 
any French mediation, de Morlat proved himself useful to him, just 
as he had been useful at the time of the cessation of hostilities. After 
the conclusion of peace his mission came to an end and he left for 
Pondicherry.* 


» P.A.MS., No. 541. 

* Ibid., Nos. 678, 713. Kishen Rao wanted to see Tipu's deputies in Madras, 
but they informed him that Macartney’s permission was necessary for this. 
Actually neither Tipu nor the English wantra French mediation. (See C* 233, 
Bussy to de Castries, Sept. 28, 1783, No. 19, and Ibid., Martin to Bussy, Oct. 6 & 
9, 1783, No. 3). 

* Martineau, Bus^ et I'Inde Franeaise, p. 383. 

* A.N., G* 234, de Morlat to de Castries, June 25, 1784. 
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THE TREATY OF MANGALORE AND ITS REACTIONS 
Peace Negotiations Between Haidar and Coote 

Peace negotiations between Haidar and the English began as early 
as February 1782. Annaji Pandit, who had been for several years 
Haidar’s wakil at Madras, wrote to a servant of Sir Eyre Coote that 
his master wanted accommodation with the English, but desired that 
the latter “should make the first overtures.”^ To this Coote replied 
that first there should be an exchange of prisoners or a general release, 
and then he would persuade the Bengal Government to conclude a 
friendly alliance with Haidar. The Bengal Government was at first 
reluctant to enter into any direct talks with Haidar because of the 
Treaty of Salbai.® However, they maintained that, since negotiations 
had been opened, dicy were ready to make use of the opportunity. 
But Haidar must, as a condition of peace, “separate himself from his 
connection with the French, and dismiss the forces which they have 
sent to his assistance.” In return for this the English would not exact 
any reparation from him for the losses they had sustained at his 
hands.® 

Haidar considered the English proposal unsatisfactory, so the talks 
were discontinued. But they were again revived when, on June 19, 
Muhammad Osman, a messenger from Haidar, arrived at the English 
camp and informed Coote that his master was anxious to maintain 
friendly relations with the English, and wanted to know on what 
conditions they were prepared to make peace. Coote replied that the 
Treaty of Salbai “was to be considered as the ground basis of all 
negotiations,” and that there were two points to which Haidar was 
required to conform. First, he must immediately withdraw from the 
Carnatic, and secondly, he must sever all connections with the 
French. Osman pointed out that the Nawab would accept these 
terms provided his claim to Trichinopoly was recognised. Coote was 
ready to accept Haidar’s demand, and wrote to' the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment recommending the surrender of Trichinopoly.^ But the Govern¬ 
or-General and Council were not prepared to make this concession, 

' N.A., Sec. Pro., March, 4 1782. pp. 701-02, Coote to Bengal. 

* By this treaty the Peshwa undertook to compel Haidar to release the English 
prisoners of war, and to relinquish the territories conquered from the English 
and their allies. (For more details see Aitchison, Treaties, vi. p. 40). 

* N.A., Sec. Pro., March 18, 1782, p. 1150, Bengal to Coote. 

* Ibid., July 8, 1782, Coote to Bengal, June 21, pp. 2215-17. 
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because “the cession of Trichinopoly and the consequent com¬ 
mand which he would obtain of the south division of the Carnatic 
would, in that c-asc, prove both an encouragement to him to renew the 
war and an advantage in prosecuting it.”^ Owing to this attitude of 
the Bengal Government the peace negotiations once again broke 
down. 

However, soon after, Haidar and Coote once more got in touch 
with each other, and the Madras Government wrote to the Governor- 
General and Coxmcil for permission to make peace with Haidar on the 
basis of the Treaty of Saibai. In fact, even before any reply could be 
received from Calcutta, approaches were made through Colonel 
Braithwaite who had been t^en prisoner by Tipu in Tanjorc. But 
the Bengal Government, confident of military aid from Poona, refused 
to yield to Haidar’s demands. It no longer desired to negotiate peace 
even on the basis of the Treaty of Saibai because it argued that, 
“imtil Hyder Ali shall be compelled to solicit peace or be disposed 
to move for an accommodation from some change in his affairs, every 
advance to a negotiation with him would be but an encouragement 
to him to persist in the war.”® 

Macartney Opens Peace Negotiations 

Haidar died in December 1782, and the English, at first, hoped 
that it was a favourable opportunity to strike a smashing blow at the 
power of Tipu, his successor. So they gave up the idea of making 
peace. But, as we have seen, they failed to achieve their object. The 
Madras Government, therefore, once again turned its attention to the 
termination of the war; and when, early in February 1783, Sambhaji, 
the agent of the Raja of Tanjore at Madras, was making a pilgrimage 
to Conjeeveram, Macartney, the Governor of Madras, asked him to 
find out Tipu’s intentions regarding peace, to secure alleviation of 
the distress of the English prisoners of war, and to try to separate Tipu 
from the French.® Sambhaji met At Conjeeveram two of Tipu’s chief 
confidants who explained to him what their master want^. When 
he returned to Madras, he brought with him Srinivas Rao who was 
deputed by Tipu to treat with the Madras Government. Macartney, 
having first interviewed Sambhaji and then Srinivas Rao, was in¬ 
formed by them that the Sultan was ready to eonclude peace and to 
evacuate the Carnatic provided he was given the districts of Puduk- 
kottai and Polypady and some other small posts in the Carnatic 
bordering upon his kingdom. He was also willing to inquire into the 

1 Ibid., Bengal to C3oote, pp. 2265-68. 

'M.R., Mly. Cons., March 5, 1783, Bengal to Madras, vol. 86B, pp. 1022-24. 

* Ibid., Feb. 11, 1783, President’s Minute, vol. 86A, pp. 609-11; see also Select 
Committee’s instructions to Sambhaji, pp. 635-36. 
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treatment of the English prisoners, and to give up his connections 
with the French who might later arrive in India, but as to those who 
had already joined him, “his honour would never permit him, either 
to deliver those troops or, by separating from them, to let them be¬ 
come a prey to the English,” because like his father he was also 
pledged to protect them.^ To tins Macartney replied that Tipu could 
maintain his word by sending the French to their own country 
instead of delivering them over to the English. Srinivas Rao, there¬ 
upon, suggested that the Company should send an authorised person 
who should confer with Tipu and clarify matters.® 

Lord Macartney conveyed Tipu’s proposals to the Select Committee 
which received them favourably, and wrote to the Governor-General 
and Council for permission to conclude peace with Tipu on the basis 
of the Treaty of Salbai, adding that the Sultan may be permitted to 
retain “small posts and districts of Pudukkottai and Polypady and 
other small posts of little value but convenient to and bordering” 
upon his kingdom.® 

Macartney was prepared to make these concessions, because he 
felt tliat the Company could not bear the strains of war any longer. 
The pay of the Madras army was several months in arrears, and there 
was an aaitc shortage of supplies, partly because the Carnatic was in 
luins, and partly because, owing to the absence of the English fleet 
from the Coromandel coast, all supplies of money and provisions from 
Bengal were intercepted by the French squadrons.* Moreover, the 
dissensions between ^e civil and military authorities at Madras made 
effective prosecution of the war very difficult. The Court of Directors 
had also instructed the Madras Govci’nment that “a safe and speedy 
peace with all the Indian powers is our primary consideration. 
This must never be forgotten. Nor must any step be taken, but such 
as shall have a direct tendency to accomplish this desirable object.”® 

But the Governor-General thought Macartney’s attitude humiliat¬ 
ing and imdignified, and he was so angry with him that he wanted 
him to be suspended. He argued that there was no urgent need of 
peace, for he had supplied Madras witli threc*million sterling. He 
refused to empower the Madras Government to make a separate 
treaty with Tipu because that would be a breach of the Treaty of 
Salbai, and maintained that the Company’s “policy consists in a 
vigorous prosecution of war, moderation amidst success, firmness in 

^ Ibid., March 9, 1783. President’s Minute, vol. 87A, pp. 1064-65; Ibid., Feb. 
1783, President’s Minute, vol. 86B, pp. 904-05. 

* Ibid., March 9, 1783, President’s Minute, vol. 87A, pp. 1064-65. 

^ Ibid., Feb. 19, 1783, Madras to Bengal, vol 86B, pp. 792-94. 

* Ibid., Feb. 11, 1783, President’s Minute, vol. 86A, p. 609-11. 

* Ibid., Desp. to Madras, No. 10, p. 146, cited in Das Gupta, Studies in the 
Histoty of the British in India, p. 138. 
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every adverse change of fortune, but a guarded avoidance of the 
submission which in eagerly soliciting and courting pacific arrange¬ 
ments adds to the insolence, encourages the obstinacy, and justifies 
the perseverance of the enemy in war and in every case gives him 
the plea of dictating his conditions.”^ As regards the cession of 
“small posts and districts”, Hastings observed that this would, in 
future, facilitate the invasion of the Carnatic. Moreover, if they were 
ceded on the groxmd that they bordered on Tipu’s kingdom, it 
would then be a strong argument for the cession of the next small 
district and so ad infinitum? 

It was, thus, owing to the uncompromising temper of the Bengal 
Government that the negotiations between Srinivas Rao and Macart¬ 
ney broke down and the former left Madras. But they were again 
revived after the armistice was signed between Tipu and the Company 
on August 2, 1783. In September Tipu’s agents, Appaji Ram and 
Srinivas Rao, arrived in Madras to “conclude peace on terms that 
will be consistent with the dignity of the Cirkar.” In case of any 
difficulty they were required to refer to Mir Miiin-ud-din, the Mysore 
commander in the Carnatic.® The terms which they put forward 
were that there should be mutual restitution of conquests, but Tipu 
should be given Tiagar, Vellore and other places in the Carnatic as 
a jagir. There should also be mutual release of prisoners, and Ayaz 
and those deserters who had taken up residence at Tcllicherry and 
with the Raja of Travancorc should be delivered to Tipu, and no 
protection should be offered to his rebel subjects by the Company in 
future. Lastly, an offensive and defensive alliance between Tipu and 
the English should be formed.* 

The reply of the Madras Government to these proposals was that 
Tipu should entirely evacuate the Carnatic, including the possessions 
of the Rajas of Tanjore and Travancore, within four months of the 
cessation of hostilities, and that the Company could not grant any 
jagir to the Sultan. The Compaify' was willing to restore all the Myso¬ 
rean prisoners of war, but the case of Ayaz was of a different category. • 
As he had not been taken prisoner, he was not in the Company’s 
custody, nor were his whereabouts known. Besides, the Company 
had entered into an agreement with him for the security of his person, 
therefore it could not surrender him. Similarly, those persons who 
might have taken refuge in Tcllicherry could not be sent back. Nor 
did the Company demand the return of its deserters who might be 

* N.A., Sec. Pro., April 1, 1783, Hastings to Select Committee, March 24. 

* Macartney Papers, Bodleian, MS. Eng. hist. c. 77 ff. 28b seg. 

^ M.R., Mly. Com. Oct. 31, 1783. Tipu to his agents at Madras, Oct. 12, vol. 
93B, pp. 4773-74. 

* Ibid., Dec. 10, 1783, vol. 94B, pp. 5378-80. See also A.N., C* 155, Tipu to 
Bussy, Aug. 14, 1783, ff 367b-368a. 
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unwilling to return to its service. With regard to an ofFensive and 
defensive alliance, the Madras Government pointed out that it was 
not prepared to conclude any such engagement with Tipu, because 
the non-fulfilment of its terms would lead to war with him as it had 
done with Haidar. However, the Government was willing to stipulate 
that, “in case of the Company being at war with any Indian or 
European power in India, or if Tipu being at war with any power 
excepting the Rajas of Tanjore and Travancore and the Nawab of 
Arcot, who are under the immediate protection of the Company, no 
assistance whatsoever directly or indirectly shall be offered by the 
Company or by Tipu to their respective enemies.”*- 

This convention of neutrality was suggested by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment as an alternative to the proposal of Srinivas Rao and Appaji 
Ram for an offensive and defensive alliance, lest Tipu should think 
that, after the restoration of places and prisoners and the evacuation 
of the Carnatic, the English intended to help the Marathas and the 
Nizam in the spoilationofhis kingdom.^ The Bengal Government was, 
however, opposed to the clause on the ground that “it would be 
offensive to the Marathas and other States who would consider 
themselves as the objects of it,” and instead proposed (hat, “as long 
as Tipu abstains from hostilities against us and our allies, that is the 
Nizam-ul-mulk, the Nawab of Arcot, and the Rajas of Tanjore and 
Travancore, we shall also abstain from hostilities.”® In reality, this 
clause would have given greater offence to the Marathas tlian that 
proposed by the Madras (iovemment, because it especially mentioned 
the Nizam as a friend of the Company. 

Since the counter-proposals put forward by the Company were not 
acceptable to Tipu’s waJcUs^ they departed from Madras. The failure 
of the negotiations was largely due to the intransigent attitude of 
Warren Hastings who refused to grant the Madras Government 
permission to negotiate a separate treaty on the ground that “every 
object of it was comprehended in that already concluded with the 
Marathas.”* Moreover, he was confident that the Marathas would 
compel the Sultan to submit to the Treaty of Saibai.® 

However, there were three factors which obliged him to agree to 
a separate peace with Tipu. First, the pressure from the Court of 
Directors who enjoined on him an early peace. Secondly, owing to the 
poor state of Bengal finances, and the prospect of a famine in Northern 
India which had compelled the Bengal Government to prohibit the 
export of grain from the province, the Governor-General and Council 

^ Ibid., Oct. 6, 1783, President’s Minute, vol. 93A, pp. 4329-32. 

* Ibid., Oct. 14, 1783, vol. 93A, p. 4448. 

* Ibid., Dec. 10, 1783, Hastings to Madras, Nov. 14, vol. 94B, p. 5352. 

June 3, 1784, Madras to Bengal, vol. lOOA, p. 2218. 

* N.A., Sec. Pro., Sept. 29, 1783, Anderson to Hastings, Sept. 13. 
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no longer entertained the idea of a renewal of hostilities. Lastly, the 
advice which he received from Anderson, the Company’s agent with 
Sindhia, convinced him that it was futile to object to a separate peace 
with Tipu. Since the Marathas had considerable claims against 
Mysore, which they wanted to settle before peace was made between 
Tipu and the Company, their mediation would not only be not 
helpful; it would, in fact, complicate the negotiations and delay the 
peace. Nor was Anderson sure of the Maratha assistance in spite of the 
promises of Mahadji Sindhia and Nana Phadnavis; for, while 
Sindhia was too busy in Hindustan to come to the south, the forces 
of the Peshwa, being at the disposal of Haripant, Holkar and that 
faction which was opposed to Sindhia, it was difficult to say if they 
would ever agree to Nana’s wishes. Moreover, Tipu was bitterly 
opposed to a peace on the basis of the Treaty of Salbai, because, to 
quote Anderson, “he has no assurance of our continuing at peace, 
since the very terms of that treaty admit of our resuming hostilities 
whenever a rupture shall happen between him and the Peshwa.”^ 
He wanted a direct peace, for, so long as the Maratha claims on 
him remained unsettled, he would always expect danger from 
them. 

V 

The English Commissioners Proceed to Mangalore 

The above were the circumstances which induced Warren Hastings 
to grant the Madras Government permission to enter into a separate 
treaty with Tipu. However, even before this decision was taken, 
Macartney and his Council had, on the suggestion of Appaji Ram, 
appointed on Octpber 31, 1783, Anthony Sadlier, Second in Council 
and Committee of the Presidency, and George Leonard Staunton, 
private sccrctaiy to Lord Macartney, to proceed to Mangalore in 
order to secure the release of the English prisoners of war, and to 
enter into a treaty with Tipu “as shall be agreeable to the preli¬ 
minary articles of the peace concluded in Europe, and to the conse¬ 
quent instructions of the Court of Directors.” They were also em¬ 
powered to extend the period of the armistice which was to expire 
on December 2, 1783, to another date as they thought fit.* The 
Governor and Select Committee justified their action of appointing 
Commissioners to proceed to Mangalore and to conclude peace with 
Tipu, without obtaining the previous permission of the Supreme 
Government, by arguing that “our treasury is empty, our credit 
exliausted, no supply of money from Bengal. Add to this that there is 
a famine apprehended in Bengal from where we draw the greatest 
part of our supplies of rice and provisions, an embargo on all grains 

Ibid., Nov. 10, 1783, Anderson to Hastings, Oct. 22. 

* M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 60A, p. 3. 
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is laid on these, and our stores here are drained almost to the 
bottom.”^ 

The Commissioners, accompanied by Tipu’s wakilSy set out from 
Madras on November 9, and reached Conjeeveram on the 11th. 
From here they proceeded to Ami to meet Sayyid Saheb who wzis 
empowered by Tipu to treat with the English. Owing to bad weather, 
heavy rains and swollen rivers, the progress of the Commissioners was 
so slow that it took them nine days to reach Arni.* Here they held a 
number of meetings with Sayyid Saheb in which they proposed that 
the Mysoreans should entirely evacuate the Carnatic, and after this 
had been completed, they would give orders to the English officers to 
evacuate those parts of Tipu’s kingdom occupied since the commence¬ 
ment of the war. But Mangalore and other Malabar possessions of the 
Sultan would be restored only when all the prisoners had been 
released.® 

Sayyid Saheb turned down these proposals. He was prepared to 
enter into reciprocal agreements, and reminded the Commissioners of 
the conference at Madras in which the mutual restitution of con¬ 
quests had been agreed upon. He was ready to evacuate the Carnatic 
provided the Commissioners “put letters into his hands addressed to 
the officers commanding to the soutliward, nortliward and westward, 
including the olficcr commanding at Mangalore, to deliver up to the 
officers of Tipu the several places that had been conquered from him 
by the Company.” He was also ready to release all the Company’s 
prisoners of war after Mangalore had been evacuated by the English.* 

The counter-proposals not being acceptable to the Commissioners, 
Appaji Ram suggested as a compromise that the Mysoreans should 
first evacuate the Carnatic and hand it over to the representatives of 
the Company. But the prisoners should be released only after the 
English had evacuated all the possessions of Tipu including tliose on 
the Malabar coast. The compromise was accepted by Sadlier,® but 
rejected by Staunton, who maintained that “the restoration to Tipu 
of the fortresses on the coast of Malabar should not take place till such 
absolute release of the said prisoners and people should be effected.”® 
Tipu’s wakils were ready to pledge themselves that the terms of the 
treaty would be carried out by the Sultan, and that all the prisoners 
would be released. They even proposed that, if Mangalore were 

^ Cited in Das Gupta, Studies in the HisUny of the British in India, pp. 146-47, and 
footnote 30. 

• M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 60A, pp. 32, 37. The Commissioners were 
accompanied by 1456 public followers, exclusive of public servants. {Ibid., vol. 
60B, p. 505.) 

• Ibid., Commissioners to Madras, Nov. 26, 1783, pp. 140 seqq. 

• Ibid., Nov. 21, 1783, pp. 88-9. 

“ Ibid., pp. 104-06. 

pp. 106-07. 
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evacuated immediately, they would consent to all the places to the 
cast of the Western Ghats, which the English had captured, being 
retained by them till the restoration of the prisoners. Sadlier was 
disposed to give up Mangalore and accept “the pledge” as sufficient 
security, but Staunton, in spite of the assurances of the wakilsy refused 
to give in. He wanted the prisoners to be released before Mangalore 
was surrendered.^ To this the wakils could not agree. They had 
yielded on many points. They had agreed to evacuate the Carnatic 
before the English evacuated Tipu’s possessions, and they had given 
every possible assurance to the Commissioners regarding the release 
of the prisoners. On the question of Mangalore, however, they refused 
to compromise. They felt that, if all the prisoners were released, the 
English might not afterwards give up Tipu’s Malabar possessions, 
particularly Mangalore which tlie Bombay Government was extre¬ 
mely anxious to retain. Hence they wanted “to retain something in 
their hands till the evacuation of Mangalore.’?® 

There was, however, one point on which agreement was arrived 
at. It was decided to restore Cumbum and Settupattu to their pre¬ 
vious rulers. Accordingly, letters were written to Major Lysaght by 
the Commissioners to deliver Cumbum over to Qamar-ud-din Khan, 
and similarly, orders were issued by the wakils to the latter to surren¬ 
der Settupattu to the English,® But the main issues having remained 
undecided, the Commissioners set out for Mangalore to treat 
directly with Tipu. 

They left Arni on November 25 and reached Malvalli on December 
24. From here they wanted to proceed first to Seringapatam in order 
to meet the English prisoners of war who were confined there. But the 
wakils refused to accompany them by that route and advised them to 
proceed directly to Mangalore via Maddur as desired by the Sultan; 
for, if they went to Seringapatam, they would not be allowed to enter 
the fort and interview the prisoners.^ 

The Commissioners protested si^ainst this attitude of the wakils on 
the ground that it was a violation of the Madras agreement according 
to which they were entitled to visit Bangalore and Seringapatam.® 
The wakils, on the other hand, maintained that their action was per¬ 
fectly consistent with the agreement which was that, if the negotia- 

^ Ibid., pp. 130 seq. Staunton’s opinion was upheld by the Madras Government 
when the matter was referred to it. And owing to the constant differences between 
Sadlier and Staunton, it appointed a third Commissioner, named Huddlestone, 
in order to facilitate decision by a majority, lie joined his colleagues at Udayagiri 
in Nellore District, Andhra Pradesh, on December 27, 1783. 

* Cumbum is in Kumool District, Andhra Pradesh, and Settupattu is a small 
village in South Arcot District, Tamil Nadu (Madras). 

^ M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, vol. GOA, Commissioners to Madras, Nov. 25, 
1783, pp. 120-23. 

* Ibid., vol. GOB, pp. 435,472-78. * Ibid. 
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-tions between Sayyid Saheb and the Commissioners proved successful, 
the latter could at once proceed to Seringapatam where they could 
both settle the final terms of the treaty with Tipu and also meet the 
English prisoners. But as the negotiations at Ami had failed, the 
Commissioners were no longer entitled to go to Seringapatam where, 
owing to the same reason, Tipu would not be present to receive 
them.^ But these arguments had no effect on the Commissioners who 
were determined to have their own way. Their plan was to start as 
soon as they had secured 25,000 maunds of rice which would be 
sufficient for their journey.^ But as the plan leaked out, the wakils 
not only refused to give them more rice than was necessary for their 
normal requirements, but also prohibited the merchants from selling 
it to them. The Commissioners fretted and chafed and threatened 
to return to Madras if their demand for 25,000 maunds of rice was 
not complied with.® But, in the end, realising that the wakils would 
not give in and their journey to Seringapatam would be futile, they 
changed their attitude and agreed to proceed directly to Mangalore. 

It was due to military reasons that Tipu did not want the Commis¬ 
sioners to visit Seringapatam. Although the armistice had been signed, 
still, owing to the breakdown of die Ami talks, and the atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust which hung over the relations of the English and 
the Mysoreans, the prospects of a peace treaty were not bright. Under 
the circumstance, Tipu could not allow tlie Commissioners to meet the 
English prisoners, and thus obtain first-hand information regarding 
the fortifications of Seringapatam and other military secrets. It was 
also for military reasons that the Commissioners had not been allowed 
to visit Bangalore. Nevertheless, they were permitted to send to the 
prisoners at Bangalore and Seringapatam whatever articles they 
wished, and the parcels which they sent were safely delivered to the 
prisoners.* 

The Commissioners left Malvalli on January 1, 1784, and reached 
Mangalore on Febmary 4. Thus it had taken them nearly three 
months from Madras to reach their destination. Wilks suggests that 
it had taken them such a long time because they were deliberately 
made to proceed slow.® But in reality there is no truth whatsoever in 
this allegation. When the Commissioners set out from Madras on 
November 9, their progress was hampered by bad weather, heavy 

^ Ibid.y Wakils to Commissioners. Dec. 27, 1783, pp. 506-12. 

Dec. 29, 1783, pp. 472-78. 

• Ibid.y The wakils told the Commissioners that they had no rice in stock, but 
humorously added that they could supply them plenty of horse grain instead. 
{Ibid.f p. 504). 

• M.R., Mly. Desp. to England, Feb. 4, 1784, vol. 19, p. 136. 

• Wilks, ii, p. 262. Wilks says: “They were permitted to proceed as fast and 
no faster than the pre^ess of famine in Mangalore.” 
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rains and swollen rivers, so that they reached Ami after nine days.^ 
Here, and then at Malvalli, over a fortnight was wasted in fruitless 
discussions with Tipu’s wakils and among themselves.® Sometimes, 
because of their inability to come to a decision, the Commissioners 
had to wait for days together for instructions from Madras.® More¬ 
over, they travelled in a leisurely fashion, and it did not seem that 
they were in a hurry to reach Mangalore. It is tme that they were 
made to proceed through circuitous and difficult routes, but that 
was not done with the intention of retarding their progress to Man¬ 
galore; it was done owing to military considerations. 

Peace Negotiations in Mangalore 

On Febmary 13 the Commissioners presented a memorial to Tipu 
in which they dcmzuided from him the fulfilment of the ninth article 
of the Treaty of Salbai by evacuating the Carnatic and releasing the 
English prisoners of war. The English were also prepared to cede those 
of Tipu’s possessions which were in their hands, but “such a cession 
is not to be considered as being in return for the evacuation of the 
Carnatic or the release of the prisoners, as the same are already settled 
by the Maratha Treaties.” Nevertheless, the Commissioners would 
give orders for the evacuation of Onore, Karwar and other places as 
soon as 100 English prisoners (one-half officers or persons in the rank 
of gentlemen) had been delivered. Dindigul, Karur and Dhara- 
puram would be given up as soon as all the prisoners, native and 
European, had been released. If Tipu refused to accept these terms 
within a month, it would mean war, and the English would be joined 
by the Marathas, and together they would compel him to submit to 
the ninth article of the Treaty of Salbai in accordance with the 
agreement signed between the Peshwa and tlie Company on October 
29, 1783.4 

Tipu’s reply to the memorandum was that, as soon as peace was 
made, he would evacuate the Carnatic, and would not merely release 
“100 prisoners” as a first instsdment but the whole lot at once, and 

^ M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 60A, Commissioners to Macartney, pp. 32, 37. 

• Ibid.f vol. 61, Sadlier’s Minute of Jan. 16, 1784. pp. 625-6. The differences 
between the Commissioners were very acute. Sadlier accused Staunton of “arbi¬ 
trary and tyrannical conduct,” while Staunton accused Sadlier of having “united 
with the deputies of Tipu.” (p. 633) Even after Huddlcstone joined them their 
differences remained. Sadlier and his servant were accused of being in secret 
communication with Tipu’s wakils. (See for more details M.R., Mly. Svmdry 
Book, vol. 61, pp. 1102-14, 1189-91). 

” It took a long time for letters from Madras to reach the Commissioners 
because pagodas were sent along with tliem, and these could be carried only by 
reliable persons and not by ordinary couriers. (Macartney Papers, Bodleian, 
MS. Eng. hist. C. 92, Appaji Ram and Srinivas Rao to Macartney, Feb. 25, 
1784). 

* M.R., Mly Sundry Book, yol. 61, pp. 974-85. 
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they would be handed over to the Commissioners instead of being sent 
to any English fort or neutral settlement. As regards the Treaty of 
Salbai, Tipu argued that, as “none of my letters or wdnls were sent 
to the English during the time of concluding the said treaty between 
them and the Maratha State, therefore, consider to what authority 
you had to mention it to me.” His wakils also informed the Commis¬ 
sioners with whom they held a meeting on February 14 that, since the 
Sultan was an independent ruler, the Treaty of Salbai should not be 
referred to, and “the present negotiations were to be carried on 
unconnected with any other State,”^ As regards the English threat of 
war the wakils maintained that, if the Marathas joined the Company 
in the invasion of Mysore, Tipu would not be left without allies, for 
the French would immediately come to his assistance.® 

The conditions on which Tipu was prepared to make peace were 
almost the same as had been proposed by his wakils at Madras. He 
demanded the cession of certain districts in the Carnatic, the surren¬ 
der of Ayaz and an offensive and defensive alliance. He further main- 
tziined that “the Carnatic should be evacuated precisely at the time 
when the possessions taken from the Girka.r since the commencement 
of the present war should be evacuated, and that the prisoners of every 
denomination should be immediately delivered up to people who may 
be sent by the Conamissioners to take charge of them at the different 
places where they are now confined.”® However, in a memorandum 
sent to the Commissioners on February 19, 1784, Tipu stipulated that 
he was prepared to release all the prisoners and deliver them over to 
the English and also restore two, four or five places in the Carnatic 
as desired by the Commissioners, but in return the English should 
hand over Cannanorc, Onore and Sadasivgarh. Besides, the English 
should also restore Dindigul and other places, and return the 55,000 
pagodas which Fullarton had taken away from the fort of Palghat, 
and only then would he order the entire evacuation of the Carnatic.® 

The Commissioners rejected these demands as they were deter¬ 
mined not to compromise on the question of the release of the English 
prisoners and the evacuation of the Carnatic. They also refused to 
return the 55,000 pagodas on the ground that the (!lompany itself was 
entitled to an indemnity from the Sultan for the great damage inflict¬ 
ed by the Mysore armies upon the Carnatic. However, the Commis¬ 
sioners were ready to waive aside the question of indemnity provided 
Tipu was willing to grant the Company commercial privileges in his 
kingdom.® 

On February 22 the Commissioners placed before Tipu’s ministers 
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a draft treaty which contained twenty-nine articles and was the most 
complete and detailed statement of Ae English demands so far for¬ 
mulated.^ Although the Commissioners agreed not to make the Treaty 
of Salbai the basis of their negotiations, they refused to modify their 
attitude regarding the release of the English prisoners and the evacua¬ 
tion of the Carnatic. At the same time they demanded that Tipu 
should renounee all claims on the Nawab of Carnatic; that all tiie 
people belonging to the Venkatagiri Raja, who were taken prisoners 
while returning from Vellore, should be restored within one month of 
the conclusion of peace; that the Raja should be given the district of 
Kanigiri^ on the usual annual rent; that Morari Rao should be set 
free and given ajagir; that Tipu should allow a representative of the 
Company to reside at his court along with two companies of sepoys; 
that tappals should be established from the pass of Changama via 
Seringapatam to Tcllicherry; that the fort and district of Moimt Belli, 
which were captured by Sardar Khan at the beginning of the war, 
should be restored to the factory of Tcllicherry; that the Rajas of 
Coorg, Chirakkal, Kottayam and Kadattanad, who had been deposed 
for having sided with the English, should be reinstated in their respec¬ 
tive countries and should not be molested for having helped the 
English against Mysore; and finally, that Tipu should grant com- 
merical privileges to the Compimy in his kingdom. 

Tipu turned down the terms of tlie draft treaty, and informed the 
Commissioners on February 22 that, as the talks had failed, he would 
leave for Seringapatam the next morning.'^ He did not approve of the 
clauses relating to the release of prisoners and the mutual restoration 
of territory, and regarded the demand for the release of Morari Rao 
and the reinstatement of the Malabar Rajas as an interference in his 
internal affairs. Nor was he prepared to establish tappals through his 
kingdom, or to allow a representative of the Company to reside at 
Seringapatam. He also rejected the article relating to commercial 
privileges, since its acceptanqp would give the English complete 
control over the economic life of his kingdom.* 

The rejection of the proposals by Tipu and his announcement that 
he would leave for Seringapatam the next morning, greatly perturbed 
the Commissioners, for it meant a renewal of hostilities. So they 
changed their intransigent attitude, and after holding a number 
of meetings with Tipu’s wakils, decided to give up the demand that a 

1/«</., pp. 1064-77. 

* It is a town in Nellore District, Andhra Pradesh. 

* The clauses relating to commercial privileges in Mysore were included on 
the advice of the Bombay Government. In order to safeguard its commercial 
interests it had appointed Callander and Ravenscroft as Commissioners to pro¬ 
ceed to Mangalore. (Ibid., 867 sea.). 

pp. 1200-01. 
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Company’s representative be permitted to reside at Seringapalam and 
that tappals be established through the Mysore Kingdom. They also 
dropped the proposal for the release of Morari Rao and for the reins¬ 
tatement of the Rajas of Coorg, Ghirakkal, Kottayam and Kadatta- 
nad in their respective kingdoms, and greatly modified the clauses 
relating to the grant of commercial privileges to the Company in 
Mysore.^ Tipu on his side relinquished his claims upon the Carnatic, 

' and agreed not to demand the surrender of Ayaz and the return of 
55,000 pagodas taken away by Fullarton from the fort of Palghat. 
He also promised to send the English prisoners to the nearest English 
garrison, and to supply them during their march provisions to be 
paid for by the Company.^ 

Thus agreement was at last arrived at on a number of questions. 
But there were two which still remained unsettled, and on these 
Tipu refused to make any concession. The first was regarding an 
alliance with the Company. Although Tipu gave up the demand for 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the Company, he insisted 
upon the inclusion of the clause that the English and his Government 
should not help the enemies of each other cither privately or publicly. 
Tipu was particularly anxious to include this article in the treaty 
because of the Maratha danger, and he informed the Commissioners 
that if it was not accepted he would march off to Seringapatam. This 
announcement placed the Commissioners in a very embarrassing 
situation. If they refused, it meant war; if they accepted, it would be 
against the instructions of the Governor-General who, regarding the 
propcjsal as offensive to the Marathas, Tipu’s potential enemies, 
wanted to stipulate that the Company should abstain from hostilities 
against Tipu so long as he abstained from hostilities against the 
Nizam, the Nawab of Carnatic, and the Rajas of Tanjore and 
Travancore.® 

In the end, however, the Commissioners accepted Tipu’s proposal, 
with some alteration, in defiance of the orders of the Governor-General. 
There were two considerations which influenced their decision. First, 
they realised that if Tipu’s demand was accepted, it would not give 
the Marathas as much offence as the clause proposed by the Governor- 
General which, while incluchng the Nizam as a friend of the Company, 
did not refer to the Marathas as such.* Secondly, they felt that, since 
Tipu had given in to nearly all their important demands, it would be 
a mistake to break the negotiations on this point and thus 
precipitate war.® 

The second question on which Tipu was uncompromising related 


>Ji6ttf.,pp. 1205-09. 

*Jbid., p. 1252. 

■ Ibid., pp. 1252,2156-61. 


* Ibid., p. 1162. 

* Ibid., p. 1164. 
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to the r«?fetoration of his territories by the English. From the beginning 
this question had been a stumbling block to the success of the negotia¬ 
tions. We have seen that both at Madras and at Ami the Commissioners 
had refused to surrender any part of Tipu’s kingdom unless and until 
all the prisoners were released and the whole of the Carnatic evacua¬ 
ted. However, as the Sultan insisted that the evacuation of the Carna¬ 
tic should take place simultaneously with the evacuation of his 
territories, the Commissioners, in their memorandum of February 12 
submitted to the wakils at Mangalore, proposed as a compromise that 
the Company would cede Onore and Karwar after 100 Europeans 
including 50 officers or persons of the rank of gentlemen had been 
released; but Karur, Dharapuram and Aravakurichi would be ceded 
only after the entire evacuation of the Carnatic and the release of all 
the prisoners of war had taken place. But Tipu remained as adamant 
as ever. Thereupon, the Commissioners suggested that the Company 
would evacuate all the possessions of Tipu at the same time as the 
evacuation of the Carnatic; but it would retain Dindigul and Can- 
nanore as a pledge for the release of the prisoners. Tipu also rejected 
this proposal, for just as the English did not trust him, he too was 
suspicious of their designs and was not sure that after the release of 
all their prisoners, they would withdraw their forces from Dindigul 
and Cannanore. He, therefore, proposed five articles^ of which the 
Commissioners were required to accept any one: (1) The Com¬ 
missioners shall remain witii Tipu till the restoration of Dindigul and 
Cannanore and shall leave only after the treaty had been delivered to 
him duly signed by the Government of Madras; (2) In lieu of Dindi¬ 
gul, Tipu shall be allowed to garrison Tiagar and Nellorc or else 
Ambur and Satghur; (3) Two of the three Commissioners or at least 
one shall stay back, empowered by the other two, to restore Tipu’s 
possessions after the evacuation of the Carnatic and the release of the 
prisoners had taken place; (4) The Commissioner shall give the 
order for the restoration of DindiguVor Cannanore; (5) Cannanore 
shall be restored in the presence of Tipu’s officers and at the same time 
as Onore and other places. 

At first the Commissioners rejected all the proposals, and, on March 
4, informed the Sultan of their decision. But realising that Tipu was 
not bluffing, and that he would break off negotiations and march off to 
Seringapatam if all his five demands were rejected, they yielded and 
accepted the second proposition with the alteration that Tipu’s troops 
should keep possession of Satghur and Ambur in the Carnatic as long 
as the English remained in possession of Dindigul and Cannanore, 
and that orders should be given for their restoration to the respective 
parties immediately and reciprocally after the release of all Ihc pri- 

\Jbid., pp. 1333-4. 
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soncrs.' .^frecment having been arrived at on all points, the Treaty 
was signed on March 11, 1784. 

Reactions to the Peace and Tipu's Treatment of the Commissioners 

The Treaty of Mangalore® was a diplomatic victory for Tipu; for, 
on the whole, he had been able to secure favourable terms from the 
Commissioners. He had secured the undignified burial of the Treaty 
of Salbai, in so far. as it referred to him, and he had made the Com¬ 
missioners accept the condition that the signatories would not assist 
the enemies of each other, directly or indirectly, nor would they make 
war upon each other’s friends or allies. Tipu had also succeeded in 
whittling down the demand of the Commissioners for commercial 
privileges in his kingdom; and he had made them agree in the end to 
the principle of simultaneous restoration of each other’s possessions. 
It is true he had failed to obtain any district of the Carnatic, but he 
had recovered his own territory which the English had conquered in 
the course of the war. 

For the English also the terms of the treaty were not unreasonable, 
considering some of the cnishing defeats they had sustained in tlie war, 
and the economic and military situation they were faced with during 
the period of the negotiations. They got back those places in the 
Carnatic which were held by the Mysoreans; and, as a pledge of the 
release of their prisoners of war, they were allowed to retain Dindigul 
and Cannanorc. They secured the renewal and confirmation of all 
commercial privileges given to the Company by Haidar by the treaty 
of 1770; and they further obtained Tipu’s assurance to restore them 
Mount Belli and the privileges enjoyed by the Company at Calicut. 
Thus they were able to secure all their reasonable demands. They com¬ 
promised only with regard to those demands which were either 
unimportant, or were too exorbitant to be acceded to by Tipu. “In 
short,” as Dodwell observes, “much the same terms were obtained 
from Tipu as Hastings had managed to get from the Maradias.’* 
Warren Hastings, nevertheless, regarded it as a ‘humiliating pacifica¬ 
tion,’* and the Board so much disapproved of it, that they were even 
prepared to cancel it. That they did not do so was because they 
thought “this would throw the affairs of the Company in confusion,” 
and because, “already restoration of territories. and exchange of 
prisoners had taken place.”® 

Warren Hastings had, in fact, never shared Macartney’s desire for 
a sp)cedy peace, for he expected to secure better terms by prolonging 

p. 1367. 

*Ibid., pp. 1377-85; see also Aitchison, TreeUks, ix. pp. 207-11. 

• Cambridge History of India, p. 288. * Ibid., p. 333. 

*N.A., 1^. Pro. April 20, 1784, Minute of the Board. (Hastings absent in 
Lucknow). 
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the war*. Expecting the military assistance of the Marathas, he was 
even ready to renew hostilities although a cessation of hostilities had 
taken place and the negotiations between the Commissioners and 
Tipu were passing through their last stages. Macartney, on the other 
hand, was neither sure of Maratha assistance nor optimistic of the 
results of a renewal of hostilities. He knew that, owing to their internal 
troubles, the Marathas would not be able to render any support to 
the English for some time to come,^ while the aifairs of the Company 
were in such a state as could not justify a fresh war with Tipu. The 
Company was heavily in debt and its commercial credit was nearly 
gone. The army was nine months in arrears and the garrisons up¬ 
wards of eleven months. The Bengal Government had not given any 
financial assistance since the death of Coote and, in consequence, the 
assigned revenues of an impoverished and ravaged Carnatic had been 
the only support of the Madras Government. Besides, there was no 
possibility of Bengal being able to spare any money for the war against 
Tipu in the near future, for its own army was six months in arrears 
and on the point of mutiny, while the danger of famine loomed large 
in the Presidency. The resources of both Calcutta and Madras were 
strained to their furthest limit.* That is why Macartney wrote: 
“Peace was necessary for us, for had war continued for a few months 
more, we must have inevitably sunk under the accumulated burden 
of our expenses.”® 

It is true that Fullarton had achieved a large measure of success, 
but this has been made much of. His victories were possible because 
no effective resistance was offered to him; owing to the cessation of 
hostilities Tipu’s Commandants of Palghat and Coimbatore had 
relaxed their measures of defence. Fullarton had also not yet 
faced either Tipu or any of his important commanders. Further 
progress of his aimy towards Seringapatam appeared doubtful, 
for he would have had to contend with larger and stronger 
armies led by abler generals. Besides^eringapatam was still 100 miles 
flistant, while Fullarton was ignorant of the geography of the country, 
and his army, being twelve months in arrears, was discontented. 
Defeat would have proved disastrous to him and would have deprived 
the Madras Government of the principal army it possessed Tipu’s 

^ M.R., Mly. C]ons., Jan. 18, 1784. Madras to Bombay, Jan. 1, vol. 96A, 
pp. 208-9. 

* Ibid., Dec. 27, 1783, Minute of the Select (Committee, vol. 95A, pp. 5600-03. 

■N.A., Sec. Pro., Nov. 23, 1784. Madras to Bengal, Oct. 29. 

* Ibid., M.R.,Mly. Cons., Dec. 8,1783,94B, pp. 5308-11.1’he Bombay Govern¬ 
ment was also solicitous for peace. It was indebted to the amount of two hundred 
and twenty lakhs of rupees. Its expenses were three times more than its income. 
The southern army was without military stores and cattle which the Bombay 
Government was not in a position to supply. {Ibid., July 15, 1784. vol. lOOG, 
p. 2669). 
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position, on the other hand, was much more favourable fpr the 
prosecution of the war. His armies were intact, he possessed a full 
treasury, his kingdom had suffered very little from the devastations 
of war, and, because of his victories, his prestige stood high. Although 
he was deprived of his French allies, he had nothing to fear from the 
English so long as they measured swords with him alone without the 
assistance of any of die Indian powers. That in spite of this Tipu 
made peace was because of his anxiety to consolidate his power and 
crush those refractory chiefs who, taking advant^e of the war, had 
renounced his authority. 

The advantages enjoyed by Tipu as against the military and 
financial difficulties of the English were completely ignored % the 
critics of the treaty who did not cease to denounce it. The reason was 
that “men’s minds were irritable with defeat and the treaty became 
the object of a host of legends. Tipu was said to have treated the 
deputies with unparalleled indignity, erecting a gallows by their 
encampment and keeping them in such a state of panic that they 
contemplated flight to the English ships lying off the town.”^ But 
these legends were without any foundation whatsoever. As Dodwell 
observes: “They had their origin in the excitable imagination of 
Macleod. They seemed to have passed to Calcutta by way of Bombay, 
along with extraordinary versions of the ill-treatment accorded to the 
prisoners by Tipu.”^ According to the Memoir of John Campbell about 
seventy or eighty conspirators were hanged by the orders of Tipu on 
three gibbets. These gibbets were still standing when the Commis¬ 
sioners reached Mangalore, and led to the circulation of the story 
that they had been erected to intimidate the Commissioners in order 
to extort favourable terms of peace from them.® Lord Macartney 
also wrote: “No gibbets were erected before their tent doors or in 
their camps. None were erected even in their sight after they had 
encamped. There were several gibbets in the neighbourhood of 
Mangalore on which diverse persons who had plotted against Tippu 
recently had been executed. These gibbets being upon an eleva^ 
spot must be seen for several miles round Mangalore, even in sight 
of the forts and of Tippu’s Camp, as well as lhat of our Commis¬ 
sioners whose encampment indeed was upon a spot of their own 
choice; and no gibbet was erected on it or even approached to it.”^ 
As regards the insults supposed to have been heaped on the Commis¬ 
sioners, Macartney wrote: “Our Commissioners complained of no 

* Cambridge History of India, v, p. 288. 

*Ibid., p. 289. Dodwell also says: “Military officers, indignant at peace at 
the moment when success seemed possible, spread numerous stories about the 
conclusion of this peace.” {Shorter Cambridge History of India, p. 592). 

* Memoir of John Campbell, pp. 57-8. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., June 3, 1784, Madras tq Bengal, vol. lOOA, p. 2221. 
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inatteption that could affect the Company or the negotiations; they 
frequently expostulated on the difficulty of communicating with die 
Company’s vessels in the road of Mangalore. That difficulty produced 
a momentary attention to silly conjectures and low reports concerning 
the situation of the Commissioners. In this state of doubt the letters 
were written, which you received upon the subject, but after the Com¬ 
missioners were free upxin the conclusion of the treaty, the opportu¬ 
nity of genuine and full intelligence from the Commissioners thon- 
selves precludes all excuse of catching and spreading loose and 
improbable tales.”^ 

Similarly, there is no truth whatsoever in the allegation that the 
Commissioners were treated with indignity and deliberately subjected 
to discomforts during their journey to Mangalore. As soon as Tipu 
came to know that the Commissioners intended to proceed to Man¬ 
galore, he sent instructions to his officers to welcome them in a manner 
befitting their status and to look after their welfare.® Accordingly, 
from the time they set foot on the Mysore soil, they were shown 
great consideration and hospitality. Writing from Callaway on 
November 14, 1783, the Commissioners observed that Tipu’s amildar 
of the place had been attentive to them.® Similarly from Ami 
they wrote: “Our arrival was welcomed by all the appearance 
of gladness and refined expressions of Eastern politeness. Our colours 
were saluted by thirteen guns; visits were paid by the principal officers 
of Mir Muin-ud-din’s camp, refreshments were immediately sent, 
among the rest, no less than 8,000 measures of rice.”* Even though the 
conference at Ami had failed and the Commissioners had refused to 
accede to the terms of the Sultan, on leaving the place they and their 
secretary, Jackson, received from Sayyid Saheb presents of dresses, 
shawls, jewels and rings, besides 4,000 rupees in cash.® There is no 
doubt that from Malvalli they were made to proceed to Mangalore 
by a difficult and circuitous route, but this, as has been mentioned, 
was due to military reasons.® Tiijp could not allow them to travel 
by the main roads because it was still possible that hostilities might be 
resumed. The Commissioners were, however, provided with every 
comfort during their journey, and allowed considerable freedom of 
movement. They travelled in a leisurely fashion, and rode and hunted 


^Ibid. 

•M.R., MIy. Sundry Book, Tipu to Sayyid Saheb, Nov. 19, 1783, vol. 60A, 
pp. 183-4. 

•Macartney Papers, B.M. 22452, Commissioners to Macartney, Nov. 18, 
1783, f. 46b. 

* M. R., Mly Sundry Book, Commissioners to Macartney, Nov. 18, 1783, vol. 
60A, p. 46; also Macartney Papers, B. M. 22452, f. 46b. 
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almost every day.^ When they reached Mangalore, a salute w^s fired, 
and they were treated with every consideration. And after the Treaty 
of Mangalore was si^ed, and the Commissioners prepared to leave 
the town, they and their secretary received presents of shawls, jewels, 
horses and cash from Tipu.* 

But the generous treatment accorded to the Commissioners by the 
Sultan and his officers was not taken any notice of at the time. Instead, 
the stories fabricated by Macleod and others of the ill-treatment of the 
Commissioners and the English prisoners of war were taken to be true 
by Englishmen both in India and in England. The bitterness which 
they engendered together with the disappointments of an early peace 
which had failed to bring any territorial gains to the Company, and 
which had prevented many officers from, seeking revenge for the 
losses they or their compatriots had suffered at the hands of Tipu, 
made it certain that the Treaty of Mangalore “was merely a truce 
which would not last very long.”® Innes Munro was only voicing the 
sentiments of the Company’s officers when he said: “It is to be hoped 
that the treaty of peace, which the Company has lately concluded 
with Tippu, is only meant to be temporary.”^ 


^ M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, Wddls to Commissioners, Dec. 29, 1783. vol. 60B, 
pp. 506-12; also M.R., Mly. Count Cor., Wakils to Macartney, Feb. 11, 1784, 
vol. 33A, No. 25. 

• M.R., Mly. Sund^ Book, vol. 61, pp. 1462-4. 

* Gal. Per. Cor., vii, Intro, p. x. 

Innes Munro, p. 370. 
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CONSPIRACIES AND REBELLIONS 

Tipu’s succession to his fe.ther had been on the whole peaceful. 
Except for a feeble and ill-organised attempt to instal Abdul Karim, 
his younger brother, as ruler, no serious challenge was offered to his 
authority. But while he was fighting the English on the Malabar 
coast, a dangerous and well-laid conspiracy was organised at Seringa- 
patam to capture it and restore the old Hindu dynasty. Singea, the 
head of Post and Police in the Coimbatore province, Ranga lycnger, 
head of that department at Seringapatam, Narasinga Rao, the 
Muster-Master, the Pay-Master and Town-Major at the capital, and 
Subharaja Urs, a descendant of Devraj, were the chief leaders of the 
conspiracy. They were in constant touch with Ranga lyenger’s 
brother, Shama lyengcr, commonly called Shamaiya, Minister of 
Post and Police in Mysore, who was at Mangalore with Tipu. They 
were also in communication with Tirumala Rao, the Marathas and 
the English.^ Negotiations with the latter were carried on through 
Singea who was at Coimbatore. July 24, 1783, being tlie pay-day of 
the troops, was fixed for the coup, for on that day, it was thought, they 
would be scattered in the cutchehry without arms, and so could be 
easily attacked and overpowered.® 

The task of executing the conspiracy was entrusted to Narasinga 
Rao. The plan was to cut off Sayyid Muhammad Mahdavi, the 
Governor of Seringapatam, Asad Khan, the Commandant of the fort, 
and the loyal troops, and then seize the fort and treasury. The 
English prisoners of war at Seringapatam, who had been taken into 
confidence, were to be at once refipased and placed under the com¬ 
mand of General Matthews. Fullarton was to advance on Seringa¬ 
patam and to help in the restoration of the old dynasty. But the plan 
miscarried. While returning home from the office on the night of 
July 23, Sayyid Muhammad was secretly informed by a subedar 
about the plot. Sayyid Muhammad thereupon at once took action. 
He intercepted a despatch which was ready to be sent to the English, 
inviting them to march on Seringapatam, and seized the principal 
conspirators. Singea, who had arrived from Coimbatore to partici¬ 
pate in the enterprise, was immediately executed along with many 
others. Narasinga Rao was hanged on the receipt of orders &om 

> Lawrence, Captives of Tipu, SuUan, p. 140-6; also Wilks, ii, p. 248. 

* lUd,, ii, p. 24^9; Punganuri, p. 35. 
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Tipu. Shamaiya lyenger, after his complicity in the plot had been 
proved, was put in irons and sent to Seringapatam, where he and his 
brother Ranga lyenger were kept in separate cages. Muhammad 
Shitab, who was the Governor of Seringapatam at the time of Tipu’s 
accession, but had been superseded by Sayyid Muhammad, was also 
imprisoned. He was later released when his innocence was proved.^ 

In November 1783, about four months after this event, another 
conspiracy came to light. Its leader was Muhammad Ali, a prominent 
officer of the Mysore infantry. Because of his courage, outspokenness 
and unbounded generosity to the poor, he had been a favourite of 
Haidar Ali. Nevertheless, he had plotted with Sir Eyre Cootc against 
his master for a petty sum of 2000 huns. But his intrigues had been 
discovered and he had been deprived of his command. However, 
after the battle of Pollilure, in which he had distinguished himself, 
he was restored to his post.^ After Haidar’s death, he continued to 
enjoy the confidence and favours of Tipu. In spite of this, he did not 
cease his intrigues with the English. While the Mysoreans were 
encamped before Mangalore, Muhammad Ali was in charge of the 
coast and was required to ensure that no one entered tlic fort from 
the sea without Tipu’s permission. But he allowed Macleod to visit 
the fort and concert with Campbell measures for its relief and defence. 
He entered into an agreement with Macleod by which he promised 
to help him in reinforcing the garrison of Mangalore and in attacking 
Tipu’s army. In return for these services, Muhammad Ali was to be 
rewarded with twenty thousand rupees in cash and a^jagir of fifteen 
thousand rupees. Qasim Ali, alias Rustam Ali Beg, who was Tipu’s 
former Commandant of Mangalore and a proteg6 of Muhammad 
Ali, was to get Mangalore as a jagir.^ Muhammad Ali even offered 
to deliver Tipu into the hands of Campbell, provided the latter 
was prepared to send two or three hundred men from the fort.* But 
Campbell, doubting the sincerity of Muhammad Ali, and realising 
that in the event of a miscarriage of the enterprise the loss of the 
detachment would prove fatal to the garrison, declined the proposal. 
Later, however, Campbell “regretted exceedingly that he had not 

'Wilks, ii, pp. 249-50; Punganuri, p. 35. The account of the conspiracy as 
given by Kirmani, p. 246, is incorrect. He wrongly gives Muhammad Ali the 
credit for suppressing the conspiracy. Kirmani is also wrong in stating that the 
Commandant was in league with Shamaiya and that, after the failure of the plot, 
Sayyid Muhammad was appointed the Commandant. Actually Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad was already in charge of the capital when the conspiracy was organised, 
and Asad Eihan was not in any way connected with the plot. Similarly, Shamaiya 
was not at Seringapatam at this time, as stated by Kirmani, but was at Mangalore. 

■Wilks, ii, pp. 231-32; T(arikh~i‘Khudadadi, I.O.MS., p. 29. 

• Ibid.f pp. ^31. 

■ Memoir of John Campbell^ p. 58. See also for a brief accoimt of the corres¬ 
pondence between Muhammad Ali and Campbell, Rushbrook Williams, Great 
Men of Induiy chapter on Tippu Sultan by H. H. Dodwell, p. 214. 
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sooner known the full scope of his (Muhammad Ali’s) views, and die 
real character of that intrepid personage.”^ 

Maclcod went away to bring troops from Tellicherry for the 
execution of the plan. But on his return to the coast he found that a 
few days before the date fixed for the coup, both Muhammad Ali and 
Qasim Ali had been arrested and the plot discovered.^ The circums¬ 
tances which led to the discovery of die plot were as follows: Tipu 
Sultan had ordered an inquiry to be made into the conduct of Qasim 
Ali Beg for having surrendered the fort of Mangalore to the English 
without any resistance. The inquiry commission having found him 
guilty of treason, the Sultan ordered that he should be hanged in the 
presence of Mysore troops in order that his death might be a warning 
to other mischievous persons. But before the sentence could be 
carried out, Muhammad Ali arrived at the place of execution, struck 
off Qasim Ali’s shackles, and mounting him on an elephant, set out 
towards the fort. The chief officers of the army advised him against 
such a course, but he refused to listen to them and, brandishing his 
sword, called upon the assembled troops to follow him. A large 
number of men belonging to his regiment obeyed his summons. Tipu, 
hearing of these developments, immediately despatched Sayyid 
Ahmad and Ghazi Khan with some troops to pursue the rebels and 
bring them back, and then he himself set out after them. On the 
approach of the Sultan, most of the followers of Muhammad Ali fled, 
the rest were surrounded and captured. Qasim Ali and many of his 
accomplices were hanged, while Muhammad Ali was sent as a 
prisoner to Seringapatam.® But on the way he committed suicide by 
swallowing diamond powder. Among his articles was found a small 
box containing letters which revealed that he had been carrying on 
intrigues with the English against Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan for 
a long time.* 

Rebellion in Balam ^ 

After making peace with the English, Tipu directed his attention 
towards the Malabar Christians who had intrigued against him in the 
Second Anglo-Mysore War and, under Portuguese influence, had 
forcibly converted many Hindus and Muslims to Christianity.® 

' Memoir of John Campbell, p. 57. 

* TarUch-i-Khudadadi, pp. 31, 33. 

^ Ibid., pp. 33-6; Kirmani, pp. 269-70; and Pissurlencar, Antigmlhas, fasc. 
ii. No. 79. According to ICirmani, Tipu personally tried to reason with Muham¬ 
mad Ali. He even postponed the execution of Qasim Ali for a day. But Muham¬ 
mad Ali remained adamant. 

* Kirmani, p. 271; see also SulUm-ut-Tawarifdi, fF. 33-6, for an account of the 
conspiracy. The statement of Wilks, ii, p. 233, that Tipu caused M uh ammad Ali 
to be strangled is not supported by any reliable evidence. 

‘ Tipu’s policy towards the Malabar Christians will be discussed in the chapter 
on Religious Polity. 
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After punishing them, Tipu marched to suppress a rising in 
Balam.^ 

Balam had been occupied by Haidar in 1762, but had been left in 
the hands of its poligar on condition that he paid an annual tribute of 
5,000 pagodas. But during the Second Anglo-Mysorc War, Krish- 
nappa Nayak, the Raja of Balam, rebelled, against the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment and entered into league with the English. While Tipu was at 
Mangalore he tried to persuade Krishnappa Nayak to discharge the 
arrears of tribute and give up his refractory conduct, but without 
any result. When, therefore, Tipu’s hands were free from his war with 
the English, he decided to chastise the Raja. Sayyid Hamid was 
ordered to attack the Raja’s capital from the rear, while Tipu him¬ 
self marched on it from the front. But when the two armies reached 
the place, it was found that the Raja had fled.® Tipu, nevertheless, 
recalled the Raja and, after making him promise to remain loyal 
and pay the usual tribute, restored to him his kingdom. During the 
Third Anglo-Mysore War, Krishnappa Nayak again rebelled and 
joined Parashuram Bhau’s army when it advanced on Seringa- 
patam in 1792. On the cessation of hostilities, afraid of being punished 
by Tipu for his disloyalty, he fled to Coorg. He was, however, again 
recalled and given a part of Balam by Tipu, while the rest was 
annexed.® 

Rebellion in Coorg 

From Balam Tipu marched to crush the Coorgs who had also 
rebelled against the Mysore Government. Goorg^ had been invaded 
by Haidar in 1773 at the invitation of Linga Raja of Halcri who had 
espoused the cause of his nephew, Appaji Raja, to the throne of 
Coorg against Devappa Raja of Horamali. After occupying the 
country, Haidar gave it to Appaji Raja on condition that he paid 
him an annual tribute of24,000 rupees.® On Appaji’s death in 1776, 
Linga Raja succeeded him. But Linga Raja died soon after in 1780 

• Balam was the name applied to a tract of country round about Belur, a 
taluk in the Hassan District of Mysore. It is now called Marl^arabad. After 1792 
Tipu ordered a fort to be built on an elevated spot in Balam. When it was com¬ 
pleted he visited it, and finding the country covered by a fog, he called it Manjara- 
bad, “the abode of fog” {Mmju). Mys. Gaz., v. pp. 948, 950; see also Rice. 
Mysore and Coorg, ii, pp. 299, 326. But according to Persian accounts, after 
the ret^lion was suppressed, ‘Bui’ as they called Balam, was renamed Manzarabad 
signifying the date of its conquest (Kirmani, p. 299; Tarikh-i-Khudadadi, I.O.MS., 
p. 48). 

• Tarikh-i-Khudadadi, I.O.MS., pp. 45-8. 

• Rice, Mysore and Coorg, ii, p. 299, 

• Coorg, situated on the summits and slopes of the Western Ghats, is now in 
Myscn-c State. It is bounded in the north and east by the Hassan and Mysore 
Districts of Mysore, and on the south and west by the Gannanore District, 
Kerala. 

• Tarikh-Kloorg, ff 20b-22b. 
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leavilSg behind two sons, Vira Rajendra Wodeyar and Linga Raja. 
As both were young, Haidar became their guardian and assumed the 
entire possession of Goorg until the princes should come of age, when 
it would be restored to them. A Brahmin named Subbarasaya, who 
was formerly one of tlie secretaries of the Goorg Raja, was entrusted 
widi the government of the country.^ 

Enraged that Haidar Ali had appointed to the government of 
Goorg a Brahmin, instead of setting up one of the sons of Linga Raja 
as ruler, the Goorgs raised the banner of revolt in June 1782. Being 
shortly after engaged in war witli the English, Haidar could not do 
anything about it, except to order Subbarasaya to remove the princes 
from Mercara, where tliey had been residing, to Goruru in Arkal- 
gudu taluk^ Hassan District, so that the rebels might be deprived of a 
rallying point.® When Tipu became ruler of Mysore, he also could 
not take any vigorous action against the Goorgs owing to his war 
with the English. But he ordered the princes to be removed to 
Periapatam, a stronger place and farther removed from the scene 
of action tlian Goruru,® and sent Haidar Ali Beg with a force to 
suppress the Goorgs. As Haidar Ali Beg failed in the expedition. 
Raja Kankeri was sent to his assistance. Together they at first 
achieved some success but, overwhelmed by the Goorgs who attacked 
them from all sides, they were routed in the end. Haidar Ali Beg 
fled, while the Raja, who held his ground for some time, was killed 
fighting.^ 

After making peace with the English and pacifying Balam, Tipu 
marched towards Goorg early in 1785. The rebels offered serious 
resistance but were defeated, and Tipu occupied Mercara which he 
renamed Zafarabad. Zain-ul-Abidin Mahdavi was appointed 
faujdar of Goorg, and after law and order was restored in the country, 
Tipu returned to Seringapatam where he occupied himself with 
matters relating to the administration and defence of his kingdom.® 

But no sooner was Tipu’s badk turned than the Goorgs again 
revolted. This time they rebelled under the leadership of Munmate 
Nair and Ranga Nair who occupied nearly the whole of Goorg 
and prepared to besiege Mercara, its capital.® Finding his position 
untenable, the faujdar wrote to Tipu for assistance. The Sultan, 

^ Ibid., ff. 23b-24b. Rice says Subbarasaya was a Treasurer of the Raja of 
Goorg. 

* Rice, iii, p. 110, is wrong in saying that the princes were removed imme¬ 
diately after the death of their father. In fact they were allowed to remain at 
Mercara, Coorg’s capital, and were removed only after the rising. 

3 Tarikh-i-Coorg, ff. 25a-b. 

* In TarUdi-i~Khudadadi and SulUm-ut-Tauiarikh the leader of the rebels is 
mentioned as Cooty. But Tarikh-i-Coorg does not mention any such person. 

‘ Tarikh-i-Khudadadi, l.O.MS., pp. 51^. 

* Kirmani, p. 291. 
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thereupon, sent Zain-ul-Abidin Shushtary with some troops to his 
relief.^ Shushtary entered Goorg at UlaguUi, and although he was 
opposed by four or five thousand Goorgs, who put up serious resis¬ 
tance, he managed to reach Mercara. But finding he could not hold 
out any longer, he retreated towards Bettadapur, a strong place on the 
western frontier of Mysore, pursued by the rebels who at UlaguUi 
captured his baggage and killed a number of his men. On hearing 
this news, Tipu himself decided to proceed to Goorg.® He left Serin- 
gapatam towards the end of October 1785, entered Goorg at Ulagfulli, 
and without much difficulty reached the neighbourhood of Mercara, 
where he encamped in order to celebrate Muharram, but despatched 
troops and provisions to relieve the garrison of Mercara. After the 
Muharram ceremonies were over, Tipu proceeded to Mercara and 
sent out detachments under Lall^e, Husain Ali Khan, Mir Mahmud 
and Imam Khan in different directions to crush the Goorgs.® The 
latter fought with great courage, but they were defeated and a large 
number of them were taken captive. To prevent future risings he 
transported the rebels to Mysore,* and in their place ordered new 
settlers to be brought from Adwani in the Bellary District. They 
were settled on farm lands and advanced loans. Some of these men 
returned to Mysore because the climate of Goorg did not suit them, 
while others remained there. Nagappaya, a nephew of Subbarasaya, 
was appointed faujdar of Goorg.® But these measures failed to crush 
the Goorgs, and it was not long before that they again broke out into 
open revolt against the Mysore Government. 


^According to Kirmani, p. 292, Tijju sent Shushtary with 2,000 irregular 
infantry as an advance-guard of the main army. But according to Tarikh-i-Ck)org, 
Shushtary was sent with 15,000 troops. 

• Tarikh-i-Coorg, f. 26a. 

• Kirmani, p. 297. 

* It is difficult to estimate the number of men sent away by Tipu. Wilks, 
ii, p. 283, places the number at 70,000, and Rice, iii, p. Ill, at 85,000. But this 
is preposterous, for the whole population of Goorg at that time did not amount 
to these figures. In 1836 the population of Goorg was returned at 65,437. {Imp. 
Gaz. (1885), iv, p. 33). According to Moegling, Coorg Memoirs p. 28, in former 
days the Goor^ seemed to have scarcely mustered more than 4,000 or 5,000 men. 
It was diiefly me men belonging to the fighting class who were deported to Mysore. 
But their number could not have been large, for sufficient men were left behind 
to cause another revolt soon after. The question of the conversion of Goorgs to 
Islam will be discussed in the chapter on Riligiojfs Polity. 

* Tarikh-i-Coorgf f. 27a. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE WAR WITH THE MARATHAS AND THE NIZAM 

It was from the time of the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao that Mysore 
began to be seriously subjected to the attacks of the Marathas; for he 
believed that the Maratha expansion should not only be directed 
northwards but also southwards. Accordingly, he invaded Mysore 
in 1753 and 1754, and in March 1757 he repeated the invasion and 
appeared before Seringapatam. In order to save the capital, 
Nanjaraj agreed to pay him thirty-two lakhs of rupees. Of this 
amount he paid six lakhs in cash, and for the rest ceded thirteen 
taluks as security. But on the advice of Haidar Ali, who returned 
soon after from Dindigul, where he was fauj^r, the agreement was 
abrogated and the Maratha agents were expelled from the ceded 
districts.^ This angered the Marathas who, towards the end of 1758, 
demanded payment of the arrears of tribute from the Raja, and 
threatened an invasion of his country if their demands were not 
acceded to within thirty-six hours. Haidar Ali counselled the rejec¬ 
tion of the ultimatum and prepared to resist. And when the Marathas 
invaded Mysore, he pursued a successful struggle against them and 
in the end concluded the war by securing favourable terms of peace.* 

The success achieved by Haidar Ali in the conflict served to rouse 
the jealousy and hostility of the Marathas who saw in him an obstacle 
to their expansionist aims. That was why they supported Khandc 
Rao in 1760 when he planned the overthrow of Haidar. But owing 
to their preoccupations in northern India, their help was ineffective, 
and they retired from Mysore on receiving from Haidar five lakhs of 
rupees and the province of Baramah^. 

The defeat which the Marathas sustained at the hands of Ahmad 
Shah Abdali at Panipat in January 1761, dealt a severe blow to their 
power. Madhav Rao, who succeeded his father, Balaji Rao, to the 
Peshwaship in September 1761, remained engaged for a few years in 
reorganising his forces and holding his own against the encroach¬ 
ments of the Nizam. It was therefore not until April 1764 that he 
was able to undertake an offensive against Haidar Ali who, mean¬ 
while, had made himself powerful by consolidating his position in 
Mysore and by bringing new territories under his rule. Madhav 
Rao could not tolerate the existence of a strong kingdom in South 

^ Sinha, Haidar Ali, pp. 5, 20, 22. 

* Ibid., pp. 23-5; Wilb, i. pp. 410-13. 
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India which was not only a threat to his possessions but also an 
obstacle tp his policy of expansion. He therefore undertook three 
campaigns (April 1764 to July 1772) to overthrow Haidar’s power, 
and inflicted severe defeats on him. This was a critical period in 
Haidar’s career. But he survived the ordeal through his diplomatic 
skill, great resourcefulness and strong determination, and by the 
opportune death of Madhav Rao on November 18, 1772. 

Madhav Rao’s death was a signal for an outbreak of dissensions at 
Poona which kept the Marathas occupied for a number of years. 
He was succeed^ by his younger brother, Narayan Rao, who was 
murdered nine months after. Next his uncle, Raghunath Rao, 
became Peshwa, but very soon he, too, was ousted from power by the 
rival faction led by Nana Phadnavis who invested Madhav Rao 
Narayan, the posthumous son of Narayan Rao, as Peshwa. Raghu¬ 
nath Rao, thereupon, sought the alliance of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment which, being anxious to secure possession of the island of 
Salsette, readily agreed to take up his cause. The result was that the 
war of succession to the Peshwaship became merged in the First 
Anglo-Maratha War. 

Haidar Ali, who was closely watching the developments at Poona, 
was not slow to take advantage of the difficulties of the Marathas. He 
at once entered into a treaty (Treaty of Kalyandrug 1774) with 
Raghunath Rao by which the latter ceded to him the territory con¬ 
quered by Madhav Rao in the three campaigns, and in return Haidar 
recognised him as Peshwa and promised to pay him an annual tribute 
of six lakhs.^ In 1775, Raghunath Rao permitted Haidar to take 
possession of all the Maratha territory up to the right bank of the 
Krishna.® Armed with this sanction, Haidar Ali, between 1774 and 
1778, not only reoccupied all the places he had lost to Madhav Rao 
in the three wars, but he also annexed the Maratha territory up to 
the right bank of the Krishna. Nana Phadnavis at first refused to 
recognise these conquests but, anxious to crush Raghunath Rao and 
the English, he relaxed his hostility towards Haidar. This led to an 
alliance between the latter and the Peshwa in February 1780. The 
Peshwa recognised Haidar’s sovereignty over the Maratha territory 
south of the Krishna, and in return Haidar promised to pay him an 
annual tribute of twelve lakhs of rupees and to help him in the war 
against the English. Each also pledged himself not to make peace 
with the English without the consent of the other.® 

So long as the Anglo-Maralha war was on, Nana remained friendly 

1 Wilks, i. pp. 714-15. 

■ Ibid.t p. 726. 

• Tarikh-uKkudadadi, I.O.MS., p. 24; Sardesai, Marathi Jiijiasal, uttarbhag, 

p. 217, cited in xi, p. 319; see also Sardesai, JVsw History of the Maredhas, 

ui, p. 173. 
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with Haidar, but after the conclusion of the Treaty of Salbai on May 
17, 1782, his attitude changed, and in violation of the treaty of 
1780, he began to demand the restoration of the territory south 
of the Krishna. He even threatened Haidar that he would enter into 
an offensive alliance with the English and the Nizam and enforce 
the Treaty of Salbai in case his demands were not complied wititi.*^ 
But if they were acceded to, he was prepared to scrap the Treaty 
of Salbai which had not yet been ratified, and to recommence 
hostilities against the English.^ Haidar being engaged in hostilities 
against the English, his answer was such as to protract the negotia¬ 
tions.® 

After the death of Haidar, Nana began to press the Maratha claims 
upon his son and successor, Tipu Sultan, and called upon him to abide 
by the Treaty of Salbai.^ Tipu resented the Maratha attitude which 
he regarded as a gross betrayal of the Maratha-Mysore alliance of 
1780.® He informed Nana through his wakil^ Nur Muhammad Khan, 
that he had suffered great losses in men and money in his war with the 
English on account of the Marathas, and that they should not 
have concluded peace with die English without consulting him. How¬ 
ever, Nana should not ratify the treaty, but should recommence 
hostilities against the English. He himself intended, after the capture 
of Mangalore, to invade the Carnatic and join Bussy who was very 
soon due to arrive from France.® But Nana, dissatisfied with Tipu’s 
replies, and constantly pressed by the English for assistance, decided 
to impose his demands by force of arms, and informed Sindhia that, 
after the rains, he intended in conjunction with HoUcar’s troops to 
help the English to defeat Tipu.'^ Meanwhile, negotiations for an 
offensive alliance between the Marathas and the English which had 
been going on proved successful. And on October 28, 1783, a treaty 
was signed between Mahadji Sindhia, representing the Peshwa, and 
David Anderson, representing the English Company. By this treaty 
the Peshwa was to call upon Tipu to release the English prisoners of 
war and restore the Carnatic, otherwise he would “help the English 
and make war, in which case neither of the contracting parties will 
make peace with him without the consent of the other,” and the 

* To the English, on the other hand, Nana gave the impression that he was 
very friendly with Haidar, and had entered into a fresh treaty with him to which 
the French were also a party. By these tactics, Nana wanted to recover either 
Salsette from the Company or the Maratha territories from Haidar. (Khare, vii. 
Intro, p. 3656; Duff, ii, p. 153). 

• Khare, vii. Intro, p. 3657 

■Wilks, ii, p. 112. 

‘Khare, vii. No. 2677. 

* N.A., Sec., Pro., April 13, 1784, Anderson to Hastings, Feb. 15 

• Khare, vii, Nos. 2681, 2695. 

»N.A., Sec. Pro., July 7, 1783. 
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territories of Tipu that would be conquered would equally be divided 
between the contracting parties.'- 

But this treaty did not lead to any result for, as Duff observes, 
^‘Nana’s jealousy of Sindhia’s assumption of authority, and his own 
projected alliance with Nizam Ally, impeded the scheme of this 
league, in which Sindhia and the English would have borne parts 
so prominent.”® Besides, Nana could not help the English since the 
Peshwa’s forces were at the disposal of Holkar who was against 
Sindhia. The latter himself would have liked to invade Tipu’s king¬ 
dom, but he was too much preoccupied with his schemes of self¬ 
aggrandisement in northern India.® 

Meanwhile, Tipu concluded the Treaty of Mangalore with the 
English. This filled Nana with anger and disappointment, because 
an army from Poona under Haripant was already on its way to irivade 
Mysore.* He had expected to reduce Tipu’s power and recover the 
Maratha territories south of the Krishna with the help of the English, 
but now that opportunity had passed. He had also regarded the 
Marathas as the ‘patrons’ of Tipu,® and had been anxious to mediate 
peace between him and the English in order to enhance his prestige 
both at Poona and outside. But Tipu had refused to be considered 
a client of the Marathas. He had openly defied the Treaty of Salbai, 
and had concluded peace with the English without the mediation 
of the Marathas. Besides, the termination of the Anglo-Mysore War 
had not meant any diminution of his strength. On the contrary, 
he had emerged from the war with enhanced prestige, and possessed 
a large kingdom, a full treasury and a well-disciplined army. Nana, 
therefore, began to make plans for the subversion of his power, and 
for this purpose sought the alliance of the Nizam. 

The relations of Haidar with the Nizam had never really been 
cordial. He had always aroused in him feelings of fear and jealousy. 
That was why the Nizam had been won over by the English and the 
Marathas in their wars against Haidar. It was true that in August 1767 
the Nizam had allied himself with Haidar to fight the English, but 
this friendship had been only short-lived, and by Bebniary 1768 he 
had left his ally and gone over to the English. In February 1780 he 
had again joined Haidar, along with the Marathas, against the 
English. But beyond paying lip service to the cause of the confederacy, 
he had not rendered any assistance to his allies, and had subsequently 
detached himself from them. 

The chief cause of the Nizam’s hostility towards Haidar was that 

»/Aid., July 21, 1784. 

■ Duff,, ii. pp. 15^55. 

* N.A., Sec., Pro., Nov. 10, 1783, Andoron to Hastings, Oct. 22* 

* Sardesai, New Histoiy of tAe MaraUm, iii, p. 176. 

‘N.A, Sec. Pro., Nov. 10, 1783, Anderaon to Hastmgs, Oct. 2,2. 
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he clsuzncd Mysore as his tributary; but Haidar had asserted his 
independence and refused to acknowledge him as his overlord. 
Besides, not content with this, Haidar had brought Kumool, Cud- 
dapah and other places, which had been subject to Hyderabad, 
under his control, and had extended his ambitions even to other parts 
of the Nizam’s kingdom. After his death his son, Tipu, aroused in the 
Nizam feelings of even greater fear and jealousy. The Nizam therefore 
welcomed Nana’s proposal for the invasion of Mysore which would 
enable him to humble Tipu, recover his lost territories, and remove a 
permanent threat to the security of his kingdom. 

The first step which Nana took against Tipu was to demand the 
arrears of tribute for four years. Tipu admitted the justice of the 
demand, but ‘politely’ expressed his inability to pay immediately on 
the ground that he had greatly suffered in the war against the English, 
and informed Nana through his wakil^ Nur Muhammad Khan, that 
he would discharge the dues after the conclusion of peace.^ At the 
same time that Nana made the demand on Tipu, he sent his wakil^ 
Krishna Rao Ballal, to the Nizam ostensibly to ask for the arrears of 
chauth and sardeshmukhi, but in reality to propose an offensive alliance 
against him. The proposal was received favourably by the 
Nizam, who agreed to meet Nana at a conference in which they might 
settle their mutual differences and concert plans for the invasion of 
Mysore. Accordingly, they set out from their capitals with great 
pomp and show, attended by a large army, and in June 1784 met 
at Yadgir, situated near the confluence of theBhima and the Krishna.® 
The Nizam demanded as a preliminary article of the agreement 
the restoration of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. There was a prolonged 
discussion over the point, but since Nana was reluctant to cede the 
places to the Nizam, only a general agreement was arrived at between 
the parties. It was decided that the Marathas and the Nizam should 
jointly make war on Tipu the following year, and after recovering 
the districts which both of them tad lost by the encroachments of 
Haidar Ali, they should occupy the rest of Tipu’s kingdom which 
should be equally divided between them.® After this settlement the 
conference, which had lasted from June 7 to 25, terminated, and the 
parties returned to their respective capitals early in July 1784.* 

Meanwhile, the Nizam had been demanding the peshkush for the 
diwani of the Carnatic Balaghat from Tipu. The latter, being informed 
of the agreements concluded at Yadgir, retorted by asserting his 

^Hadiqai, pp. 354-55; Khare, viii, pp. 3840-41. 

*Hadiqat, pp. 355-56; Khare, viii, p. 3841; Duff, ii, p. 156. The Nizam, 
according to Hadiqat, set out from Hyderabad on February 6, 1784, and met 
Nana of June 6. He left Yadgir on about June 25. 

• ^ladiqat, p. 357. Khate, viii, p. 3841. 

*Hadiqat, p, 358. Duff, ii, 157. 
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claims to the subedari of Bijapur.^ This made the Nizam imagiife that 
Tipu intended to attack his kingdom. He therefore wrote to Nana for 
help, and at the same time sent an envoy to Tipu to placate him.® It 
was fortunate for the Nizam that the Sultan had no intention of 
attacking him—such rumours having been spread by war-mongers 
and alarmists—^for Nana was not at this time in a position to send 
him any help. This was partly because he was unprepared for war, 
but chiefly because he had to deal with a conspiracy whose object was 
the deposition of Madhav Rao Narayan and the elevation of Baji Rao, 
the son of Raghunath Rao, to the Peshwaship.® Nana was neverthe- 
lc.s^ hustled into a conflict with Tipu owing to the Nargund affair. 

The Mysoreans Attack Nargund* 

When Haidar Ali had in 1778 occupied Nargund,* which was a 
petty state under the Peshwa’s protection, he had left it to its chief, 
Venkat Rao Bhave, a Brahmin Desai, on condition that ffie latter 
acknowledged his supremacy and paid him an annual tribute.® This 
arrangement was confirmed by Nana in February 1780 when he 
entered into an alliance with Haidar and recognised his suzerainty 
over all the Maralha territories south of the river Krishna.® 

In spite of this, Venkat Rao and his able minister, Kalopant Pethe, 
who wielded real power in Nargund, continued to look upon the 
Peshwa as their re^ overlord and maintained secret correspondence 
with the influential men at Poona. On January 8, 1783, Kalopant 
wrote to Bara Saheb tliat the Marathas must take advantage of 
Haidar’s death and recover all the lands which the Mysoreans had 
taken from them between the years 1774 and 1778.’ But as they were 
involved in their own internal dissensions, they failed to avail them¬ 
selves of this opportunity. Disappointed with the Poona Government, 
the Desai of Nargund endeavoured to form a union with the English. 
He applied to the Bombay Government through an Englishman in 
his service, named Yoon, for some troops, claiming that he was an 
independent prince and was ready to co-operate with the Company 
in the invasion of Mysore.® But these overtures were ignored since 
negotiations for a peace with Tipu Sultan were in progress. 

^ N.A., Sec. Pro., Sept. 2, 1784, Residmt at Hyderabad to Hastings, Aug. 3. 

•Wilks, ii, p. 284. 

•Duff, ii, p. 158. 

* This is mainly based on my article Tipu*s Attack on Nargund published in 
Bengftl: Past and Present^ vol. bav, Jan.-Dee., 1944. 

•Nargund is in Dharwar District, Mysore. 

* Sinha, Haidar Alt, p. 134. 

• Seep, 81, st^ra. 

’ Khare, vii, No. 2668. Ghintaman Rao, being the senior chief of the Fatware 
dhans, was addressed as Bara Saheb. (Parasnis, The Sangli State, pp. 15-16). 

• Duff, ii, p. 107. • ’ 
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Besifles the secret intrigues which Venkat Rao carried on with the 
Marathas and the English, he also openly defied the Sultan’s authority 
and was joined by the poligar of Madanapalli. He attacked the fort 
of Sudum, and plundered the surrounding country, killing a number 
of Tipu’s peaceful subjects.^ He gave the Peshwa every information 
regarding Tipu, and confident of Maratha support, since he was 
related to the powerful Brahmin family of Patwardhan, he evaded 
Tipu’s demands for tribute.* 

So long as Tipu was engaged in the war against the English, he 
left the Desai to his devices. But as soon as the Treaty of Mangalore 
was signed, and his hands were free, he decided to punish the chief. 
He first of all demanded the tribute which Venkat Rao had not 
paid for the last two years, and simultaneously sent his two wakilSf 
Muhammad Ghiyas Khan and Nur Muhammad Khan, to Poona to 
induce Nana not to take sides with the Desai.® But Nana could not 
afford to hold himself aloof, for Venkat Rao was related to the Pat¬ 
wardhan family and claimed the Peshwa’s protection. So he inter¬ 
vened on the ground that the tribute demanded was more than what 
the Marathas and Haidar used to realise, and declared that Tipu had 
no right to exact more than the ordinary tribute; that “jagirdars, on 
the transfer of districts, were liable to no additional payments; and 
that the rights of Suwusthanees, who had been guilty of no treason 
against the State to which they owed allegiance, had been invariably 
respected.”* Tipu’s reply was that he had a right to levy what he 
chose from his own subjects, and that the Poona Government had no 
right to interfere in his internal affairs. Besides, Tipu argued that the 
chief of Nargund had actually been guilty of treason, and therefore 
he was not bound to respect the “rights of Suwusthanees.” Writing 
to his wakilf Muhammad Ghiyas Khan, he observed: “If a petty 
zamindar, and a subject of our Government like this, may not be 
punished, how shall our authority be maintained.” In spite of this, 
Tipu was prepared to forgive Venkat Rao provided he agreed to 
compensate for the ravages he j?ad committed in Mysore and to 
discharge the arrears of tribute. But Nana rejected these terms.® 

While these discussions were going on between the waktls and 
Nana, Tipu sent Sayyid Ghaffar towards Nargund to inquire into the 
conduct of its chief. Sayyid Ghaffar reported that the Desai was 

^Kinnani, p. 283. 

* Khare, viii, p. 3893. 

* Ibid., pp. 3893-4. The wakils were also sent to discuss the question of the 
tribute which the Mysore Government had not paid to the Peshwa for the last 
three years. But the real object of their visit was to keep Nana in good humour in 
order to prevent him from helping the Desai. 

*Duff, ii, p. 167. Savasthanis were the Brahmins possessing old hereditary 
jagirs. 

* Kirkpatrick, Letters df Tippou Sultan, Nos. 3, 27. 
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hostile to the Sultan and was being instigated in his reiractoiV con¬ 
duct by Parashuram Bhau, his friend and relation. Hearing this, 
Tipu sent his brother-in-law, Burhan-ud-din, with 5,000 cavalry 
and 3 cushoons of infantry to- Nargund.^ Burhan marched via Chital« 
drug and Savanur, and after joining Sayyid Ghaffar in the vicinity 
of Dharwar, proceeded to Nargund which he reached in January 
1785. He sent a message to Venkat Rao that if he surrendered and 
gave up his hostile attitude, his life would be spared and his jagir 
restored to him.® But Kalopant, expecting Maratha aid, refused 
these offers, and with 2,000 cavalry, 2,000 infantry and some guns 
advanced to meet Burhan outside the walls of Nargund. But he was 
defeated and compelled to retreat into the town. Burhan, thereupon, 
turned his artillery against the town. Kalopant led out a number of 
sorties, and on one occasion made a surprise attack upon the My¬ 
soreans, destroying two of their batteries and killing several of their 
men.® Still he was unable to maintain his position long. In the 
beginning of February Burhan attacked the town and succeeded in 
gaining a strong ibothold there. A few days later he again attacked 
and occupied the whole town. Kalopant fought bravely, but was, in 
the end, compelled to take refuge in the fort which was then besieged 
by Burhan-ud-din.® 

Kalopant had been all this time expecting help from Poona. In 
fact, it was because he had been sure of Maratha assistance that he had 
openly defied Tipu. When Parashuram Bhau heard of Burhan’s 
attack on Nargund, he wrote to Nana that troops should immediately 
be sent to its relief.® Nana was anxious to help Venkat Rao, but owing 
to the distracted state of the Poona Government he did not consider 
himself strong enough to fight Tipu. He, therefore, tried to come to a 
settlement of the Nargund affair with the wakils of Tipu who were 
still at Poona and were constantly telling Nana that their master 
had no intention of occupying Nargund, and that the siege would 
soon be raised.® When, however, Nana came to know that Burhan 
had seized the town of Nargund, he could no longer continue his 

^ Kirmani, p. 283. A cuskoon comprised from 600 to 1,500 men, and possessed 
from 1 to 5 guns. (M.R., Mly. Sund. Book, No. 101 (1792'-95), pp. 101-03. If we 
take a cushoon as consisting of about 1000 men and 2 to 3 guns on an average, 
then it would mean that Burhan had about 3000 infantry and 6 to 9 guns, besides 
5,000 cavalry and the troops under the command of Sayyid Ghaffar. Khare, viii, 
p. 3894, says that Burhan had an army of 10,000 cavalry, 15,000 infantry and 
17 guns. 

* Kirmani, pp. 286-87, 

* Khare, viii. No. 2811. 

* Ibid., No. 2812. In some of the letters the word 'bazaar* has been very often 
used. This is probably because the bazaar or the market-place of Nargund 
occupied a strategic position and covered a large space. 

* Ibid., p. 3894. 

•/6td.No. 2813. 
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dilato^ policy and had to act. He ordered Parashuram Bhau 1x> 
hasten to the relief of Venkat Rao, and despatched Oanesh Pant 
Bchre with 5,000 troops to join him,^ Parashuram Bhau, who was 
sick of Nana’s policy of appeasement, was glad to receive this order, 
although it was qualified by the instruction that hostilities should be 
avoided if Burhan-ud-din raised the siege of the fort. He immediately 
collected men for the campaign and divided them into three armies: 
5,000 cavalry under Janoba Subedar were to protect the communica¬ 
tions through Manoli; 10,000 cavalry under Raghunath Rao Kunind- 
warkar were to proceed to Nargund via Ramdurg; while Para¬ 
shuram Bhau himself, with 7,000 troops, decided to remain at 
Mudhol ready to help the besieged in case his services were required.* 

Hearing of these Maratha preparations, Burhan tried to reduce the 
fort before the relieving forces arrived. The fort of Nargund had a 
garrison 2,000 strong, possessed ammunition and provisions sufficient 
for about six months and, being situated on a steep hill, was capable 
of making strong resistance.® Burhan made two attempts to assault 
it, but was repulsed with loss. The garrison used their guns with 
effect, and by rolling down large stones killed many of the assailants. 
Emboldened by this success, and expecting to be relieved soon, they 
made a sortie, attacked the batteries and killed some of the Mysoreans.* 
Burhan would have continued the siege, but due to the approach of 
the Maratha armies with whom he wanted to avoid a clash, he 
withdrew from Nargund. He sent his camp followers and big guns to 
Dharwar, and with only his light troops encamped near a stream 
called Bennihalla.® Grant Duff thinks that “Tipu’s officers had been 
compelled, from want of water, to raise the siege.”* There is no doubt 
that, owing to the hot weather, the Mysoreans did experience a 
shortage of water, and that was why after leaving Nargund they 
encamped near a stream; but the shortage was not so acute as to 
have compelled Burhan to raise the siege, for water was being 
brought on camel-back and in bullock-carts from the river near 
which the army was encamped.’ Ir reality, the siege had been raised 
by the orders of Tipu who was anxious to maintain friendly relations 
with the Marathas. It is this which the wakils tried to impress upon 
Nana. Nana, on the other hand, contended that Burhan had with¬ 
drawn from Nargund because he was not strong enough to prosecute 

^Ibid. 

* Ibtd.^ Nos. 2815, 2824 and 3897. Manoli is a town in Belgaum District. 
Ramdurg and Mudhol are also in Belgaum District. 

•Ibid., pp. 3895-6. 

•Ibid., Nos. 2816, 2817. 

•Ibid., No. 2825. 

* Duff, ii, p. 167. Bennihalla or Buttei>Stream is a stream which passes through 
Dharwar District, Mysore. 

’ Kirmani, p. 287. 
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the siege of the fort and at the same time to fight the MarathaVmies 
advancing towards his rear.^ However, as the siege had been raised, 
and negotiations with Tipu were in progress, he wrote to Bhau not 
to provoke hostilities with ihc Mysoreans till the end of the rains, 
and to remain at Ramdurg after evacuating Venkat Rao and Kalo- 
pant along with their families from the fort, which was to be left 
with a garrison under the command of an experienced officer.® But 
Kalopant refused to be evacuated. He maintained that, if he left, the 
garrison would become demoralised. He was, therefore, determined 
to stay and hold out till the end of the rains. Besides, if a settlement 
with Tipu was going to be made, there was no need for him to leave 
the fort.® Parashuram Bhau agreed with Kalopant and disagreed 
with Nana. Being suspicious of Tipu’s intentions,* both he and 
Ganesh Pant Behre in their zeal to help the Desai, and “hoping to 
acquire fame and establish their credit at Poona,” ignored Nana’s 
orders and attacked the Mysoreans. But they were repulsed with a 
loss of twenty men and one elephant. When Nana heard of this he 
reprimanded Bhau for disobeying his orders. At the same time, in 
order to repair the disgrace of defeat, he sent Tukoji Holkar with 
a large force to Bhau’s assistance, and began preparations for war.® 

Meanwhile, negotiations between Nana and Tipu’s wakils were 
going on. Proposals and counterproposals were being put forward. 
At length the wakils proposed that Tipu Sultan would immediately 
pay the Peshwa the tribute due for two years on condition “of being 
left to do what he pleases with the fort without interruption.” As a 
temporary expedient Nana agreed to this, and allowed twenty-seven 
days for obtaining the necessary answers from the Sultan regarding 
thepaymentof the money.® In spite of this, the talks proved abortive 
and did not lead to any understanding. The reason was that Tipu, 
having seen through Nana’s real design, refused to bind himself by 
an agreement which would fill the coffers of the Marathais and would 
remain in force for a few months only. Nana’s policy was to get the 
money from Tipu and to drag things on till the end of the rains, when 
it would be possible for him to undertake a campaign, and recover 
all the Maratha territories south of the river Krishna which Haidar 
had conquered.^ So Nana continued to humour the wakils^ and to be 
gpracious and accommodating towards them. But while professing 
peaceful mtenlions, he prepared for war, and tried to organise a 

‘ Khare, viii. No. 2830, Nana to Bhau, Apnl 7, 1785. 

*Ibid., Nos. 2820, 2828, Nana to Bhau, March 13, April 6, 1785. 

* lbii.f No. 2838; see alra p. 3901. 

*Ibid. 

* Forrest, SeUeti§ns, Maratha Series, i, p. 518. 

•au. 

Ubid. 
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confedbracy of the Marathas, the Nizaxn and the English against 
Tipu Sultan.^ 

Tipu, on the other hand, wanted to maintain friendly relations with 
the Marathas. But he was not prepared to relinquish his claims to 
the territories his father had conquered, and was determined to 
punish the Desai of Nargund for his insolent and refractory conduct. 
That was why, when Nana took up the cause of Venkat Rao, Tipu 
was indignant, for it implied interference in his internal affairs. That 
he did not make a break with the Poona Government and his wakils 
continued to negotiate with Nana, was because he also, like Nana, 
was trying to gain lime. But while the latter’s aim was to prevent the 
fall of Nargund till the end of the rains, the former wanted to occupy 
it before the Marathas might be in a position to act effectively 
against him. For Tipu the capture of Nargund had become necessary 
not only for subdumg and chastising its chief by way of example, but 
also because it was a strong fort, and, being situated near his northern 
frontier, it was of strategic importance in view of the imminence of 
a conflict with the Marathas. 

Parashuram Bhau’s unprovoked attack on the Mysore army gave 
the Sultan his pretext to commence operations against Nargund 
which had been suspended on the approach of the Maratha forces. 
On April 12 Burhan was joined by Qamar-ud-din Khan who had 
been ordered by the Sultan to proceed to his help from Guddapah.* 
Thus reinforced, Burhan sent one part of his army towards Nargund 
and another towards Manoli with the object of isolating Nargund. 
The Marathas offered only a feeble resistance and continued to 
retreat until they reached the river Krishna. The result was that on 
May 5 Ramdurg was captured by the Mysoreans, who, soon after, 
also occupied Manoli.** Having thus completely cut off Nargund 
from any possibility of outside assistance, Burhan advanced to invest 
it early in May. At first, owing to the constant bickerings between 
him and Qamar-ud-din Khan, the progress of the siege was greatly 
retarded. Tipu, therefore, exhoiicd them to be good fi lends, and 
assigned to them a military council of three experienced officers whose 
advice they were required to follow.* In June, Burhan sent a message 
to Kalopant through Haidar, the Commandant of Badami,® that if 
he capitulated, the life and property of the garrison would be guaran¬ 
teed, and they would be allowed to go wherever they pleased. But 
Kalopant refused the offer, and replied that he had written to Poona 
and would act as ordered from there.® His object was to hold on till 

> Ibid.y Khare, viii. No. 2818 

'Kirmani, p. 288; Willu, ii, p. 285. 

* Khare, viii, p. 3902; Wilks, ii, p. 286. 

* Ibid. * Badami is a village in Bijapur District, Mysore. 

•Khare, viii. No. 2856. 
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the end of the rains when he was certain to be relieved by the PeShwa’s 
armies. Accordingly, he carried on the struggle wth great courage. 
But due to the ceaseless cannonading and the successful blockade of 
the fort, the garrison was reduced by the end of July to a sad plight. 
Ammunition and provisions ran short, lack of water was desperately 
felt, and many of the garrison were sick. So Kalopant, finding it 
impossible to resist any longer, finally agreed to surrender.^ And on 
being promised security of life and property, and pei mission to 
depart, the garrison consisting of about 1,650 men marched out of 
the fort on July 29.* At first they were detained by Burhan-ud-din 
pending orders from the Sultan. But on receiving his instructions, 
Burhan gradually released them in batches, so that by the end of 
September all of them had been set free, except Kalopant and Venkat 
Rao who were sent in chains to the fort of Kabbaldurga* along with 
their families.* The reason why the capitulation terms were not 
observed in the ease of these two men was that they had given the 
Sultan eonsiderable trouble; so he did not want to let them go 
unpunished. But it is incorrect to say that the Desai’s “daughter was 
reserved for the Sultan’s seraglio,®” for there is no reference to this in 
the Maratha records. Similarly, the story mentioned in one of the 
news-letters that Burhan sent for the pretty daughter of Kalopant 
to see her and to select her for Tipu’s harem,® is nothing but a pure 
fabrication, for this too is not supported by any reliable evidence. 
The news-letter report cannot be regarded as authentic, because the 
information contained in such letters was generally based on hearsay 
and bazaar gossip. 

After occupying Nargund, Burhan-ud-din marched on Kittur’ 
whose ruler, Mallasayja, had also revolted against the Sultan. When 
he appeared before the place, the Desai, realising tliat resistance 
would be futile, capitulated. In spite of this, he and his family, along 
with his minister Gurupant, were imprisoned by Venkat Rangayya, 
who had been deputed by Tipu to realise five and a half lakhs of 
rupees as arrears of tribute from Kittur. Venkat Rangayya also 
began to harass the people of the state and forcibly extorted from 
them large sums of money. When Burhan-ud-dip came to know of 
this he intervened. He secured the release of the chief and Gurupant, 

^ Ibid.f No. 2869; P.A. MS., No. 5356, Montigny to Souillac, Nov. 30, 1785. 

* Khare, viii, No. 2861. 

* It is a fortified conical hill in Malvalli tedtdcy Mysore District. It was used 
by Haidar and Tipu as a prison for political prisoners. 

* Khare, Nos. 2869, 2870. Venkat Rao and Kalopant were first sent to 
^ingapatam, and from there to the fort of Kabbaldurga. They were released 
in 1787 at the conclusion of the Maratha-Mysore War. 

'Duff, ii, p. 168. But Khare regards it as a fiction. (Khare, viii p. 3905). 

* Khare, viii, No. 2867. 

* It is a village in Belgaum District, Mysore* 
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assured them of their safety and remonstrated with Venkat Rangayya 
for his oppressive measures.^ As Venkat Rangayya did not like 
Burhan’s interference, he left for Dharwar in a fit of anger. Kittur 
was annexed by Tipu, but he set apart a sum of money lor the support 
of its chief.* 

From Kittur Burhan-ud-din marched towards other Maratha states 
which were subject to Mysore, and within the two months of Novem¬ 
ber and December he succeeded in occupying Dodvad, Khanapur, 
Sada, Hoskote, Padshapur and Jamboti.* The rulers of these places, 
like those of Nargund and Kittur, had also been guilty of treason, 
and therefore their states were likewise annexed to Mysore. 

Nana Forms a Coalition Against Tipu 

The news of the successes achieved by Burhan-ud-din came as a 
great blow to Nana, for it meant the failure of his policy. Nana would 
have undertaken a campaign against Tipu immediately on hearing 
of the fall of Nargund, but he had not been able to do so owing to the 
unstable conditions at Poona.^ Moreover, Parashuram Bhau, dis¬ 
gusted with Nana's policy, which he regarded as one of procrastina¬ 
tion and appeasement, had dismissed his troops and returned to his 
jagir of Tasgaon. It is true that Ganesh Pant Behre still lay encamped 
on the banks of the Krishna, but owing to the rains and the un¬ 
prepared state of his army, he was not in a position to move.® Nana 
was, therefore, left with no alternative but to wait till the monsoon 
was over. Meanwhile he busied himself with diplomatic and military 
preparations. He endeavoured to induce the English to join the 
coalition against Tipu, called upon the Maratha chieftains to rally 
around the Peshwa, and once again despatched Krishna Rao Ballal 
to the Nizam with an invitation to meet him in order to discuss plans 
for the invasion of Mysore. Although Tipu had not committed any 
act of aggression—he had only punished his refractory vassals—^yet 
Nana was determined to use it as a pretext of war against the Sultan 
in order to redeem his prestige, tind recover the territories which 
Haidar Ali had conquered from the Marathas between the years 
1774 and 1778. 

The response from the Maratha chieftains was very favourable. 
Mudhoji Bhonsle, who had come to Poona to be reconciled to Nana,* 
promised to help the Peshwa against Tipu. But owing to his illness he 

^ Khare, viii. No. 2897. 

'Stokes, Belgaum, cited in Belgaum Gazetteer, Bombay, p. 386. 

' Khare, viii, Nos. 2879,2884. All these places are in Belgaum District, Mysore. 

‘ P.R.C., ii. No. 17. 

• Khare, viii, p. 3^2. 

'Nana was angry with Mudhoji for havim helped the English against the 
Peshwa in the First Anglo-Maratha War. (Duff, ii. pp. 141-2.) 
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had to leave for Nagpur in Septonber. However, he left behind his 
son Manyaba with 2,000 men, assuring Nana that he would send 
more troops on reaching Nagpur, and that as soon as he got better 
he would himself return with an army of 10,000 men.^ Holkar was 
also ready to inarch against Tipu with 20,000 troops, 10,000 pindaris 
and some artillery;^ and although Bhau, disagreeing with Nana’s 
policy towards the Nargund question, refused to visit Poona, he was 
willing to participate in the campaign as soon as it started.® 

The Nizam’s reply to Krishna Rao Ballal was that he was prepared 
to join the confederacy provided he was given twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees for war expenses, and the province of Bijapur and the fort of 
Ahmadnagar were restored to him. Realising that if he referred the 
matter to Poona it might cause considerable delay, and afraid lest 
Nana should not accept the terms of the Nizam, Krishna Rao assured 
the latter on his own responsibility that the conditions would be 
favourably considered and requested him to proceed to Yadgir. The 
Nizam was satisfied with this reply and set out at the end of Novem¬ 
ber 1785.* In order to effect a junction with the Nizam’s army, Nana 
sent Haripant on December 1, 1785, towards Yadgir. Hfe himself 
set out from Poona on December 12, and overtook Haripant at 
Pandharpur.® Here he was joined by Parashuram Bhau and Raghu- 
nath Rao Kurundwarkar, and together they proceeded to Yadgir 
where the Nizam was waiting to meet them.® 

The talks between Nana and the Nizam lasted for about a month 
and a half. According to the news-writer at the court of the Nizam, 
tlie differences between the parties were very great. “The whole of 
their proceedings,” he reported, “are in a most confused state, and 
what they determine one day is objected to on the next.”’ But at 
length agreement was reached, which was not very different from that 
concluded between them at that very spot in June 1784. An offensive 
alliance was formed, and the invasion of Mysore was to be carried out 
immediately. After recovering their respective territories in possession 
of Tipu, the Nizam and the Marathas were to divide the rest of their 
conquests equally among themselves.® It was, however, decided that 
the allies should first direct their efforts to the conquest of the Maratha 

iKharc, viii, No. 2919. 

* Ibid., No. 2959. 

*nid., No. 2923. 

* Hadiqat, pp. 362-3. 

' It is a sacred town in Sholapur District. Bombay. 

'Khare, viii, pp. 3996-7; DuiF, ii, p. 172. 

’N.A., Sec. Pro., April 4, 1786. 

'Khare, viii. No. 2966; Hadiqat, p. 365. Duff, ii, p. 172, is wrong in 
saying that the Nuam was to get one-third of the conquests made by the allies. 
He would never have agreed to this particularly after Nana had virtually refused 
to restore Bijapur to him. Besides, already a year ago an equal division of con¬ 
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distriiLts between the Tungabhadra and the Krishna. As regards the 
cession of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar to the Nizam, Nana’s answer 
was imsatisfactory.^ 

After the negotiations were over, Nana expressed his desire to 
return to Poona about the middle of April, partly because he felt 
indisposed,® but chiefly because he did not want to leave the young 
Peshwa alone for long. He wanted the Nizam and Haripant to take 
charge of the campaign. This attitude of Nana evoked loud protests 
from the confederates, who took his intention to return to Poona for 
lack of enthusiasm about the war. The Nizam pointed out that he had 
joined the campaign because of his friendship for the Marathas 
although he was on good terms with Tipu. If, therefore, Nana did 
not stay, he would also leave.® Similarly Mudhoji Bhonsle, who had 
arrived on January 16, 1786, and Bhau also prcpau'cd to leave. 
Alarmed at these developments, which threatened to break up the 
confederacy, Nana postponed his departure.* The Nizam, however, 
in spite of the efforts of Nana and Haripant to dissuade him, departed 
for Hyderabad on April 25, 1786, leaving behind 25,000 troops 
under tlie commandof Tziliawwar Jung.® Duff says that the Nizam left 
because he did not relish the prospect of a monsoon campaign,® but 
in reality he left because of his disappointment with Nana who refused 
to cede Bijapur to him’ in spite of the promises made by the Maratha 
wakilj Krishna Rao Ballal.® Nana, on the other hand, disavowed 
having ever granted powers to the wakil for making any such promises; 
so he was very displeased with the Nizam for returning to Hyderabad 
at a time when his presence was urgently required.® 

The Invasion of Mysore 

When the Nizam left for Hyderabad, the allied armies advanced 
towards Badami and began operations against it on May 1, 1786. It 
was a well-fortified town built on the plain near Tipu’s northern 
frontier, and had a garrison of about 3,000 men.^® It contained a small 
citadel and was further protectqfl by two liill forts on each flank.^ 
For nearly three weeks Ae confederates tried their best to effect a 
breach in the walls but did not succeed. So they decided to capture 

^Hadtqat, p. 365; P.R.G. ii, No. 9; Duff, ii, p. 172. 

* Hadiqat, p. 365; P. R. G., ii, No. 5. 

• Khare, viii, No. 2966. 

*Ibid., pp. 3998-9; P.R.G., ii, No. 5. 

* Khare, viii, No. 2975. But according to Malet (P.R.G., ii. No. 5) the Nizam 
left behind 15,000 horse and 20,000 foot. 

• Duff, ii, p. 173 

’ P.R.G., ii. No. 9; Hadiqat, p. 365. 

* Hadiqat, p. 362. 

• P.R.G. ii. No. 9. 
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it by assault; and on the morning of May 20, with 20,000 infantry, 
they marched to the attack. But as they advanced, the mines filled 
with gunpowder, laid by the Mysoreans in the ditch and the covert 
way, were made to explode, thus causing great loss of life among them. 
This, however, did not damp their spirits, and with great courage and 
determination they rushed forward and climbed the walls by means 
of ladders. The garrison offered resistance but were defeated and fled 
to tlie fort, pursued by the confederate troops who tried to enter it 
with the fugitives. In this the assailants were not successful.^ The 
huge stones which were rolled down from the fort, and the heavy 
fire of musketry which was opened upon them by the garrison, 
proved exceedingly destructive, killing 800 Marathas and an equal 
number of the Nizam’s troops. The Mysorean loss amounted to only 
about 400 men.* 

Although the fort was saved for the time being, Haidar Bakhsh, its 
Commandant, realised that he would not be able to hold out much 
longer, for as the town was in the hands of the enemy, the fort would 
be cut oflf from the water supply which it drew mainly from a large 
tank situated in the town. He, therefore, made overtures of capitula¬ 
tion. But Nana, who felt very much chagrined at the losses he had 
sustained in the siege, rejected the proposal and insisted on his 
surrendering unconditionally. The Commandant at first refused to 
agree but, owing to the acute shortage of water which had caused a 
number of deaths, and seeing the determined attitude of the besiegers, 
he surrendered unconditionally on May 21 on being assured that 
the lives of the garrison would be spared.* Parashuram Bhau suggested 
that Haidar Bakhsh and others who had behaved treaeherously in 
the Nargund affair should be imprisoned. But Nana and Haripant 
did not accept his advice because they thought it would be a viola¬ 
tion of the assurance given to the garrison.* 

After the capture of Badami, Nana set off for Poona on May 26, 
leaving Haripant in command of the army. Mudhoji Bhonsle went 
back to Nagpur leaving the greater part of his troops with his second 
son Khanduji under the command of Haripant, and promising to 
return with a reinforcement after the Dusschra festival. Similarly 
Parashuram Bhau left for Tasgaon, assuring Nana, who was opposed 
to his departure, that he would return after his son’s thread cere¬ 
mony was over.* 

Haripant, who was now in charge of the campaign, marched on 

» Khare, viii. Nos. 2979, 2981; Duff, ii, p. 174. 

* P.R.C., ii, No. 9. 

*Ibid. 

* Khare, viii, No. 2981. According to Hadiqat, p. 367, the garrison was im- 
priaoned for a few days and then released. 

* Khare, viii, p. 4007. 
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Grajendragarh^ in June 1786. Rajjab Khan, its Gonunandant, at first 
refused to surrender, but as no help reached him—^the troops sent to 
relieve him having been intercepted—^he surrendered on June 19 after 
taking a bribe; and on being assured that the garrison would be 
allowed to go freely to their homes.® 

Meanwhile, the M^atha forces were operating in other theatres of 
war. The victories achieved by Burhan-ud-din having greatly 
alarmed Nana, he sent Tukoji Holkar at the end of February to the 
help of Ganesh Pant Behre who was finding it difficult to hold his own 
against the Mysoreans in the Kittur area. Burhan-ud-din, hearing 
of the advance of Holkar and realising that with the arrival of the 
latter his troops would be greatly outnumbered by the Marathas, 
decided to give up offensive operations and to remain on the defen¬ 
sive. He sent away his heavy guns and camp followers to Dharwar 
and Mishrikot;® and after garrisoning Kittur with 3,000 infentry 
and a few guns, occupied with some light troops a strategic position 
in a hilly area close by and waited for the Marathas. But Holkar did 
not think it profitable to attack Burhan-ud-din. Instead, he directed 
his attention towards the Kittur district, of which he succeeded in 
occupying every part except the fort of the same name. This was also 
invested, but could not be captured. Holkar, then, accompanied by 
Ganesh Pant Behre, marched to Savanur whose Nawab had asked 
his help against the Mysoreans.^ 

Savanur had been captured by Haidar in 1776, but he had restored 
it to its Pathan ruler, Abdul Hakim Khan, on an annual tribute of 
four lakhs of rupees. In order to consolidate and strengthen his new 
conquests between the Tungabhadra and the Krishna, Haidar had, 
in 1779, entered into a marriage alliance with the Nawab by giving 
his daughter to the latter’s eldest son, Abdul Karim Khan, and 
taking the Nawab’s daughter for his eldest son, Karim Saheb. On 
that occasion Haidar gave back to Abdul Hakim the remaining half 
of the territory which the Marathax had taken from him and also 
reduced his tribute to one-halfi But in return Abdul Hakim was 
required to maintain for Haidar’s service 2,000 select Pathan horse 
to be commanded by two of his sons.® At first the Nawab maintained 
the corps, but as the horsemen who were killed during the Second 
Anglo-Mysore War were not replaced, it was found that after the 
Treaty of Mangalore their number had dwindled to 500. Tipu 
Sultan, therefore, ordered the Nawab to send his representatives to 
Seringapatam to settle accounts for his failure to maint£un the 

^ It is a town in Dhasrwar District, Mysore. 

*Khare, viii, No. 2986; Kirmani, p. 301. 

* It is a large village in Dharwar District, Mysore. 
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Inquired number of horsemen. He also demanded the tribute which 
had not been paid for a number of years. And when the Nawab’s 
ministers visited Seringapatam, he placed before them a bill for 
twenty-one lakhs of rupees which the Nawab was required to pay. 
This included the arrears of tribute and the amount which the Nawab 
had saved by not maintaining the required number of horsemen.^ 

The Nawab paid about one-half the amount and expressed his 
inability to pay the rest.* In reality the chief reason why he was 
evading Tipu’s demand was that the Marathas had dissuaded him 
against payment, and had warned him that in case of compliance they 
would make a break with him. If, on the other hand, he persisted in 
his refusal and was attacked by Tipu, they promised to come to his 
assistance.* 

The Nawab listened to the Maratha advice and did not discharge 
his arrears of tribute. Tipu, therefore, sent Raghavendra Naik, one 
of his principal bankers, with some troops to realise the amount from 
him. Hearing of this Holkar and Behre hastened to Savanur with a 
view to seizing Raghavendra Naik. But the latter managed to escape 
across the Tungabhadra,* and only two or three inferior bankers fell 
into Holkar’s hands, from whom he exacted a ransom of two lakhs 
of rupees. Burhan-ud-din, who had been watching Holkar’s move¬ 
ments and had followed him, attacked him near Savanur, but was 
repulsed by the combined forces of the Marathas and the Nawab. 
So he retreated to Jerianvatti on the Varda, thirty miles above 
Savanur.® 

After this success Tukoji Holkar, with 15,000 troops, marched 
towards Kittur, leaving 15,000 men under Ganesh Pant at Bankapur 
to protect the Nawab of Savanur and to capture Tipu’s territory in 
the Lakshmeshwar area which originally belonged to the Patwardhan 
family. Holkar also left 15,000 men under Bapu Holkar at Bayahatti® 
to establish Maratha power in the Dharwjir area. Ganesh Pant 
captured nearly all the posts in the Lakshmeshwar area, and similarly 
Bapu Holkar succeeded in occupying Saunsi, Navalgund, Gadag, 
Shirhatti and New Hubli in Dhaiwar district.’ Bapu Holkar then 
proceeded to occupy Old Hubli whose ruler, Kenchengauda, had 
agreed to surrender it. But, as Tipu’s Commandant of Dharwar 
informed Kenchengauda that, if he proved treacherous, his son, 
who was a hostage with him, would be put to death, he refused to 

^nid.f il, p. 302; see also Bombay Gaz>, Dharwar, xxii, pp. 798-800, for the 
Nawab’s relations with Haidar and Tipu. 
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give up the place. Bapu, therefore, invested Old Hubli, but on 
Burhan-ud-din’s approach he raised the siege and retired to Bayahatti, 
where he was joined by Tukoji Holkar who had arrived freon Kittur 
after having failed to capture it. Together the Maratha chieftains 
marched against Old Hubli and occupied it towards the end of Jime. 
Burhan-ud-din could not again come to its relief as he had to proceed 
to Mishrikot.^ 

The cause of Burhan-ud-din’s failure against the Maratha offensive 
of March to June, led by Tukoji Holkar and Ganesh Pant Behre, lay 
in the insufficient forces at his disposal. Even after he had been rein¬ 
forced by the troops from Bednur under Budr-uz-zaman Khan, his 
father-in-law, his army was greatly outnumbered by the Marathas 
and was not strong enough to undertake offensive operations.® He, 
therefore, adopted defensive tactics, moving with light troops from 
place to place in an effort to relieve the various garrisons beleaguered 
by the Marathas. But owing to the disloyal conduct of the Desais, 
who were in league with Holkar and Behre, he failed to prevent the 
Marathas from conquering one by one almost all the places in the 
districts of Kittur, Dharwar and Lakshmeshwar. Of the important 
forts only Kittur and Dharwar remained in possession of the My¬ 
soreans. They had defied every effort of the Marathas to reduce them. 

Tipu Sultan was in Goorg when he was informed by Nur Muham¬ 
mad Khan, his wakil at Poona, that the Marathas and the Nizam 
were planning to invade Mysore. He immediately returned to Serin- 
gapatam in January 1786, and set himself to the task of dissolving the 
confederacy. A wddl was sent to Hyderabad to dissuade the Nizam 
from joining the coalition, a secret agent was despatched to Tukoji 
Holkar with five lakhs of rupees for him to secure his friendship and 
neutrality in the war,® and Muhammad Ghiyas was sent to Poona 
with twelve elephants and jewels worth three lakhs of rupees as 
presents for Nana to prevail on him not to open hostilities. Muham¬ 
mad Ghiyas and Nur Muhazqinad Khan, the Mysore agents at 
Poona, obtained an interview with Nana through the help of Laksh- 
man Rao Raste. Muhammad Ghiyas inquired from Nana the cause 
of his hostility towards Tipu Sultan. Haidar Ali had stood by the 
young Peshwa at a critical time when he was in danger of 
being ousted by the English and Raghunath Rao. Tipu had also 
followed the policy of his father by remaining friendly with the 
Marathas. Nevertheless, they had violated the treaty of alliance 
concluded between the Peshwa and his father in 1780 by making 
peace with the English without consulting him, by refusing assist- 
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ancc against the English in the Second Anglo-Mysorc War and by 
planning to invade his kingdom.^ Nana’s reply was that the Sultan 
had not paid his tribute for a number of years, and that as soon as it 
was discharged hostilities would be suspended. But Muhammad 
Ghiyas insisted that Nana should first stop hostilities, and then the 
money would be paid. But Nana would not agree to this.* Tipu’s 
wakib, however, did not give up the attempt to secure peace and 
followed Nana to Yadgir. It was only when the allied armies 
were about eight miles away from Badami that the wakils departed 
after being dismissed by Nana who, for mUitay reasons, and 
because there was no chance of extorting any money from them, 
did not consider their presence any longer desirable.* 

Having' failed in his negotiations with the Poona Government to 
avert war, Tipu set out towards Bangalore at the end of March 1786* 
in defence of his kingdom. On arriving there, he again made an effort 
to secure a peaceful settlement of his differences with the Poona 
Government by sending his agents to Mudhoji Bhonsle and Haripant; 
but as before, he failed to achieve any result.® He, therefore, left 
Bangalore, where he had stayed for about twenty days,® with about 
1,200 regular infantry, 30,000 horse, 10,000 regular foot and 22 guns, 
besides the contingents sent by his poligars and his tributaries.’ His 
progress was at first slow because he wanted his troops to join him 
from different parts of his kingdom, and to gain time for the rains 
to swell the Tungabhadra, which would prevent the Marathas from 
sending any relief to the south of that river.® 

Tipu Attacks Adoni 

The allies expected that Tipu would march from Bangalore to the 
relief of Burhan-ud-din. Instead, he proceeded to relieve Gooty which 
was being besieged by the Marathas. The latter, hearing of this, with¬ 
drew to Badami. Tipu, thereupon, to their surprise suddenly appeared 
before Adoni which was held by Mahabat Jung, Basalat Jung’s 
son and nephew of the Nizam.® Tipu’s object in directing his arms 
against Adoni was to create a diversion in favour of Burhan-ud-din, 
who was hard pressed by the Marathas, and to prevent any further 
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advance of the enemy into his kingdom. For he knew that an attack 
on Adoni, which was a strong frontier post of the Nizam south of the 
Tungabhadra and contained the family of his brother and nephew, 
could not be ignored. 

Alarmed and taken by surprise at Tipu’s approach, Mahabat 
Jung at once wrote to the Nizam and the Marathas for help, calling 
upon them to save the honour of his family which would otherwise 
fall into the hands of the enemy.^ At the same time he sent Asad Ali 
Khan, his minister, to persuade Tipu not to attack Adoni, and offered 
him a large sum of money. But the Sultan rejected these overtures 
since Mahabat Jung refused to visit him and join him against the 
Marathas.* 

Haripant had hardly occupied Gajcndragarh when he‘heard of 
Tipu’s attack on Adoni. This news came as a great surprise to him 
for, according to the intelligence received from the Maratha spies, 
he expected the Sultan to march to the assistance of Burhan-ud-din. 
Still he at once ordered the Nizam’s troops serving under him and 
the 20,000 Marathas under Appa Bulwant and Raghunath Rao to 
hasten to the relief of Adoni.® The Nizam, too, on receiving Mahabat 
Jung’s letter, immediately despatched his younger brother, Mughal 
Ali Khan, with 25,000 men to the help of his nephew, and wrote to 
Haripant and to Tahawwar Jung to march at once to Adoni.* All 
these forces met at Bunnoor and, after crossing the Tungabhadra 
with some difficulty, moved towards Adoni with an army of nearly 
sixty thousand men.® 

Tipu tried to capture Adoni before the arrival of the relieving 
forces. He succeeded in occupying the town, and on June 24 besieged 
the fort. But its walls were so strongly built that his guns failed to 
effect a breach. He, therefore, made two attempts at assault, but 
owing to the gallant resistance offered by the garrison and the absence 
of ladders high enough for the walls, he was repulsed with great loss. 
He was also foiled in the attempts enter the fort by digging a tunnel® 
and, on the approach of the allied armies, he raised the siege and 
encamped a few miles to the south in a commanding position.^ On 
June 22 Haidar Husain Bakhshi, with about 700 horse, which formed 
part of the Sultan’s advanced troops, attacked a very large body of 
Maratha horse without the permission of his chief, Ghazi Khan. He 

1 Khare, viii, p. 4013. 
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was defeated with considerable loss. On hearing this Tipu hd^tened 
to his relief. As a result a severe engagement took place which lasted 
for several hours. But it was indecisive although each party claimed 
a victory. The 50,000 Mughal troops for the most part remained as 
passive spectators.^ 

Tipu Sultan, by attacking Adoni at the end of the season, had 
created great problems for the allies. Although they had succeeded 
in relieving the place, their success was only short-lived, because, 
owing to the difficulty of supplies, they fell they could not long hold 
their ground at Adoni. They had not established any depots south 
of the Tungabhadra, while they could not depend upon the resources 
of the tract between the Tungabhadra and the Krishna of which a 
lai^e part was still in the hands of Tipu. Besides, there was the 
difficulty of communiration, for the Tungabhadra had already 
started to swell and would soon be flooded. Afraid lest the allied 
armies be isolated, Haripant wrote to Appa Bulwant to evacuate 
Mahabat Jung and his family before the crossing of the river became 
difficult.® Mughal Ali Khan also agreed to this plan, and accordingly, 
on the early morning of July 2, the allies evacuated Adoni.® As soon 
as Tipu came to know of this, he set out to pursue them, but they 
succeeded in recrossing the Tungabhadra, and he was able to capture 
only a few stragglers and some baggage.'^ He could not follow them 
across the river because, in the meantime, it had become flooded. 

The evacuation of Adoni was disapproved by Parashuram Bhau;® 
and Malet, the British agent at the Court of Poona, regarded the 
conduct of the allied commanders as extremely pusillanimous in 
having left such a strong and strategically important place at the 
mercy of Tipu.® But owing to the difficulty of supplies, combined 
with the half-hearted way in which the Nizam’s troops were partici¬ 
pating in the war, the evacuation of Adoni was the only correct 
strategy followed by the allied commanders; for, as the subsequent 
events of the war showed, their presence south of the Tungabhadra 
in face of an army like that of Tipu’s would have proved disastrous 
to them. 

Tipu Crosses the Tungabhadra 

After making good their retreat, Mahabat Jung proceeded to 
Raichur and Mughal Ali Khan returned to Hyderabad, while the 
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Marathas and the rest of the Mughal troops under Tahawwar Jung 
inarched to join Haripant at Gajendragarh. Tipu Sultan, on the 
other hand, returned to Adoni and occupied the fort, taking posses¬ 
sion of the guns and ammunition which the allies in their haste had 
failed to destroy.^ He destroyed its fortifications and removed the 
guns and stores to Gooty and Bellary,® and placed Adoni in charge of 
Qutub-ud-din Khan.® He then proceeded against some of his re¬ 
fractory poligarsf and after reducing them approached the Tunga- 
bhadra, which contrary to the advice of his generals he decided to 
cross.® About the middle of August a vanguard of his troops crossed 
in the night at the ford of Guruknath,® and seized a small village fort 
which commanded the passage. By August 20 the whole of the Mysore 
army, along with its equipment, had crossed the ford in small basket 
boats and rafts, mostly obtained from Bcdnur, in spite of the opposi¬ 
tion of the Maratha forces sent by Haripant. Tipu encamped at 
Itga at the confluence of the Tungabhadra and the Varda at a 
strategic position, with the Tungabhadra in his rear, the Vala, a small 
rivulet, on his front, and commanding ground on either flank.’ 

Haripant had been quite certain that Tipu would not undertake 
the daring and dangerous enterprise of crossing the Tungabhadra 
while it was flooded. Although he had been warned by the Nawab of 
Savanur that Tipu was massing troops on the south bank of the river 
and intended to cross it, he had disregarded these warnings and had 
turned his attention to occupying all the Mysore territory in the 
Dharwar district.® After capturing Gajendragarh he had proceeded 
against the strong fort of Bahadur Benda. But before he was able to 
occupy it, he received the distressing news that some of Tipu Sultan’s 
troops had crossed the Tungabhadra. He, therefore, sent a large 
body on August 15 to oppose and harass the Mysoreans. After 
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occupying Bahadur Benda on August 17, which was treacherously 
surrendered to him, he himself moved the next day with his whole 
force, having already detached the van of his army consisting of 
about 20,000 men under Bajipant Anna. Raghunath Rao Pat- 
wardhan was left with 10,000 men to prosecute the siege of Koppal, 
a strong fort about four miles from Bahadur Benda.^ But, as we have 
seen, the troops sent by Haripant could not prevent Tipu from 
crossing the Tungabhadra, and by the time he arrived there, the 
Sultan had completed the crossing and was encamped on a com¬ 
manding position to the north of the river. 

Haripant encamped at Kalkeri about eight miles from Tipu’s 
camp.** For a number of days only minor skirmishes took place 
between the two armies. For, although Haripant tried to inveigle 
Tipu out of his camp in order to give him battle, he refused to move 
out and remained occupied in strengthening his position.* At last 
on the night of August 28 he marched out with some troops to make 
a surprise attack on the Marathas, but finding that they had been 
informed of his design and were on the alert, he returned to his 
camp. Four days later Tipu again set out to surprise the enemy, but 
could not achieve his object.* 

Meanwhile, Haripant, whose army had swelled to about 100,000 
men by the arrival of Tukoji Holkar from Hubli and Raghunath Rao 
Patwardhan from Koppal, was finding it difficult to remain in the 
neighbourhood of Itga owing to the shortage of supplies and the 
spread of sickness in his camp. He, therefore, proceed^ to Savanur.® 
He was followed by Tipu who marched along the banks of the Tun¬ 
gabhadra, and on approaching Savanur made two night attacks 
early in September, but neither proved decisive. On the 15th Tipu 
encamped in a strong position about five miles from Savanur, where 
he was joined soon after by Burhan-ud-din from Kalghatgi® and by 
Badr-uz-zaman Khan who arrived with a large convoy of provisions 
from Bednur.’ 

For a few days, every afternoon, Tipu made demonstrations of a 
serious attack, but after driving back the outposts returned to his 
camp.® On October 1 again he made a similar demonstration, and 
hoping that he had deluded the Marathas into thinking that as 

^ P.R.G., ii, Nos. 20, 23; Khare viii, No. 3013. 

® Khare, viii, No. 3013; P.R.C., ii. No. 23. 

•Khare, viii, No. 3015. 

* Ibid,, p. 4022. 

^ Ibid., p. 4023; Duff, ii, p. 177. Wheat was 6 seers a rupee; gram 8 seers a 
rup>ee; and ghee IJ seers a rupee. (See P.R.C., ii, No. 21). 

•Wilks, ii, p. 300; Khare viii, p. 4024. Kalghatgi is a taluk in Dharwar Dist., 
Mysore. 

’Kirmani, p. 314. 

• Wilks, ii, p. 300. 
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before^ he did not intend any serious attack, he decided to surprise 
them during the night. He divided his army into four columns, of 
which the left centre was commanded by himself, the right centre by 
Mirza Khan, the left by Burhan-ud-din, and the right by Mir 
Muin-ud-din. It was agreed that on reaching the pre-arranged point 
of attack, Tipu would fire a signal gun which was to be at once 
answered by the heads of other columns, so that each might know the 
position of the others and immediately commence the attack. The 
troops moved off soon after the evening meal, but, owing to the 
darkness of the night and the heavy rains, the heads of all columns 
except his own lost their way. As a result, when Tipu approached the 
enemy’s camp and fired the signal there was no response. After a 
long delay a second signal was fired, but this was replied to by only 
one commander. It was a little before dawn that he entered the 
Maratha Gamp, but found himself accompanied by only 300 men. 
With daybreak, however, he was able to assemble and organise his 
forces, but the camp was found empty; the Marathas, warned by 
their spies of the impending attack, had evacuated their ground and 
occupied a commanding position on a height near by from 
which they started cannonading. Tipu ordered his troops not to 
return the fire in order to deceive the Marathas into thinking that 
he did not possess long range guns, and thus be tempted to advance 
towards him. The ruse succeeded, and the enemy forces advanced. 
As they approached, he let loose a heavy fire which was continued 
for about seven hours. This spread consternation in their ranks, and 
they were compelled to fall back with considerable loss to a position 
to die left of the town of Savanur.^ The next day being Id-uz-Zuha, 
Tipu suspended military operations, but on the third day he again 
attacked and succeeded in dislodging the Marathas from their 
position.^ Owing to the repeated losses sustained at the hands of 
the Mysoreans and the difficulties of obtaining forage and provisions, 
Haripant quitted Savanur and moved eastward. The Nawab also, 
realising that he would not be aMe to resist the Sultan alone, evacuat¬ 
ed his capital on October 2, and with his family joined the allies.® 
The troops which were left for its defence being unable to hold it, 
Tipu entered Savanur with the support of its inhabitants.® 

*■ Tatikh-i-Khudadadi, I.O.MS., pp. 74-77; Sultan-ut-Teauarikh, fF. 57-59; Khare, 
viii, No. 3020. But Khare docs not mention the defeat of the Marathas. There 
is, however, no doubt that the Marathas suffered a reverse. (See P.R.G., ii. 
No. 26.) 

* Sultan^ut-Tazmrikh, f. 59. 

• Ibid., f. 60; Tarikh-i-Khudadadi, I.O.MS., p. 78; Khare, viii. Nos. 3034, 3040. 

^ Ibid., No. 3043; see also for a good description of the capture of Savanur, 

A.N.,C* 172, LalUe to Cossigny, Oct. 9, 1786, ff. 71a-b. Lall^e says that the 
Nawab and his eldest son escape, but lus whole family was seized and sent to 
Seringapatam on October 8. 
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Tipu remained in Savanur until the first of Muharram 1201 A.H. 
(October 24, 1786), when he proceeded to the vicinity of Bankapur 
to celebrate that festival.^ Haripant tried to lure him into the plains, 
but he refused to give up the strategic position he occupied. He did 
not move even when Haripant besieged and then on November 14 
stormed Shirhatti,* a fortified town about 20 miles north-east of 
Savanur. It was on November 30 that, having deposited his heavy 
baggage at Bankapur,® Tipu left the place, and moving along the river 
Varda, encamped not far from the Maratha camp on the banks of a 
rivulet about four miles north of Itga. Haripant, finding the enemy too 
near, decided to fall back on Kalkeri.* On December 2, with pro¬ 
bably the knowledge and connivance of Holkar,® Tipu made a 
serious night attack on the allies who were proceeding towards 
Kalkeri, and threw their forces into great confusion. As Malct 
wrote: “This has been a severe blow to the Mahrattas and will, I 
apprehend, be found so in its consequences.” Haripant’s losses, 
however, were slight; Tahawwar Jung and Bhonsle, on the other 
hand, suffered heavily for, besides large casualties, they lost all 
their baggage and military stores. This was because Haripant, 
suspecting the danger of a night attack, had sent away his camp 
followers and was thus able to retreat without much loss, while 
Tahawwar Jung and Bhonsle were entrapped by Tipu because of 
their heavy baggage which, in spite of the advice of Haripant, they 
were carrying with them.® Tipu also captured a large number of 
women, 2000 camels and 2000 horses. He restored the prisoners, 
men and women, to the confederates, after giving each two rupees 
and a sheet of cloth,^ but retained the rest of the booty. 

After this victory Tipu moved on the broken ground along the 
banks of the Varda and the Tungabhadra, and encamped between 
Koppal and Bahadur Benda.® On January 3 he began the siege of 
Bahadur Benda, and up to the 8th made three attempts to storm it, 
but was repulsed with great loss. Hostilities then ceased for a few 
days and negotiations for peace began. But since the talks proved 
abortive, again firing commenced; and on the 13th an attempt at 
an escalade was made.® The garrison put up a stiff resistance but, 

^ Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, f. 60; Tarikh-i-Kkudadadi, I.O.MS., p. 79; Duff, ii, p. 177. 
Bankapur is a town in Dharwar Dist., Mysore. 

■Khare, viii, No. 3052. 

No. 3065; Duff, ii, p. 177. 

* Kharty viii, No. 3065. 

* Malet says that there was a rumour current at Poona that the attack was 
made with the knowledge and connivance of Holkar. Holkar’s troops conse¬ 
quently did not suffer in this action at all. He was against Nana, and .so did not 
want Tipu’s defeat which would increase Nana’s prestige. (See P.R.G., ii, No. 41.) 

• Ibid., No. 40; Khare, viii, No. 3065. 

’ Kirmani, p. 322. * Duff, ii, p. 177. 

• P.R.C., ii, No, 49; Khare, viii, No. 3076. 
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finding there was no hope of relief and losing heart after their Com¬ 
mandant was shot by Tipu, they capitulated on condition of security 
of life and freedom to return to the Maratha army.^ Bahadur Benda 
was a formidable fort and inaccessible to the enemy, still Tipu had 
captured it. “It is amazing,” wrote Yoon, Malet’s news-agent, “that 
such a strong fort as this was taken in seven or eight days and the 
Maratha army between four or five leagues distance.”* 

After occupying Bahadur Benda, Tipu renewed his attempts to 
surprise the allied forces, and indicted severe loss on them. The 
Nizam’s troops being ill-organised, less vigilant, and encumbered 
with heavy baggage suffered the most.* These attacks continued until 
February 10, when a cessation of hostilities took place. 

Peace is Signed 

The Maratha-Mysore War had been provoked by the Marathas 
and the Nizam who were anxious to reduce Tipu’s power and take 
back the territories which his father had conquered from them. Tipu^ 
on the other hand, wanted to live on amicable terms with them provid¬ 
ed there was no interference in his internal affairs, and he was left 
in the enjoyment of the possessions which he had inherited from his 
father. That was why he did his best to dissuade Nana from helping 
the chief of Nargund who was his tributary, and from invading 
Badami which was part of his kingdom. But in face of the Maratha 
obduracy and aggressiveness his efforts failed, and he was left with 
no alternative but to draw his sword in defence of his kingdom. 
However, alarmed by the intrigues of Malet at Poona and by the 
military preparations of Lord Cornwallis, in September 1786 Tipu 
sent a letter to Haripant through his wakil^ Nur Muhammad, in¬ 
forming him that the war had been caused by the Peshwa’s inter¬ 
ference in the Nargund affair, but that was a minor issue on which 
they should not fight. The Maratha chief should, therefore, send two- 
wakils to settle the terms of peace, for it was in the interest of both 
the Mysore and Maratha Governments that they should remain 
united.* A similar letter was sent to Poona. Again in November Tipu 
made approaches. This time it was done through Gangadhar Raste 
and Tukoji Holkar.® Nana had hitherto rejected all overtures from 
Tipu because he was certain of English military aid.* He also did 
not want any kind of settlement with Tipu until he had obtained 

* Tarikh-i-Khudadadi, I.O.MS., p. 85; Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, f. 64. 

* P.R.a, ii, No. 49. 

® Wilks ii p. 306. 

* Khare, viii, No. 3027. 

* P.R.C., ii, No. 35. 

* a. See infra, p. 146. According to Cossigny Muhammad Ali promised 30,000 
troops to the Nizam on condition that he was given a share in the conquests 
(A.N,, C* 179, ff. 301 seq). 
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possession of those lands which Haidar had captured from the 
Marathas. It was only afler Cornwallis had expressed his inability 
to help the Peshwa that Nana allowed Haripant to receive peace 
proposals from Tipu. The latter, therefore, sent Badr-uz-zaman 
Khan and Ali Raza Khan to the Maratha camp, while Haripant 
appointed Tukoji Holkar and Gangadhar Rao Rastc to treat with 
them. 

The terms proposed by Tipu were that the Marathas should re¬ 
cognise his sovereignty over the territory between the Tungabhadra 
and the Krishna and restore to him the places conquered in the 
course of the war. In return he would discharge forty-eight lakhs of 
rupees as arrears of tribute, thirty-two lakhs immediately and 
sixteen lakhs after six months, and would in future regularly pay 
twelve lakhs of rupees annually as laid down in the treaty of 1780.^ 
But Haripant rejected these proposals, and replied that peace was 
only possible if Tipu was willing to restore Adoni to Mahabat Jung 
and cede to the Maratlias the territory which was in their possession 
at the time of the Peshwa Madhav Rao.* Tipu refused to accept 
these terms, for he considered the demand for the surrender of 
conquests made by his father and already recognised by the Peshwa 
as extremely unjust. Haripant, thereupon, proposed that Tipu 
should release Kalopant, return Adoni, Kittur, Nargund and Savanur 
to their respective rulers and cede Badami and Gajendragarh to the 
Peshwa. He should discharge the arrears of tribute to the Peshwa and 
pledge himself to pay twelve lakhs of rupees annually in future. This 
draft was acceptable to Tipu with some alterations.® He was prepared 
to release Kalopant and restore Adoni, Nargund and Kittur to their 
respective chiefs. But he could not return Savanur to Abdul Hakim 
Khan who was his tributary and owed him a large sum of money. 
The demand for its restoration could only be made when the Nawab 
had settled all his dues. However, Tipu would cede Badami to the 
Peshwa, discharge ail arrears of tribute and pay in future twelve 
lakhs annually. In return the Marathas should give him back all 
the places they had captured in the war, including Gajendragarh 
and Dharwar, enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
him and address him in future by the title of Padshah.* 

The Marathas had hitherto suffered heavily in. the war which had 
been one of attrition for them; and as the English had refused to help 
them, there was no possibility of the tide of war turning in their 
favour. Haripant, therefore, accepted all the proposals except the one 

^ Khare, viii. No. 3071. 

* Ibid., No. 3073. 

» Ibid., No. 3074; Hadiqat, pp. 371-2. 

*Ibid., p. 372. 
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which required that Tipu was to be addressed in future as Padshah, 
instead of merely as Tipu or Path Ali Khan. However, due to the 
intervention of Tukoji Holkar, who pointed out that it was a trifling 
matter, a compromise was arrived at, and Haripant agreed that in 
future Tipu would be addressed as “Nabob Tippoo Sultan, Futeh 
Ally Khan.”^ As all the controversial points had been settled, the 
Treaty of Peace between Tipu and the Peshwa was signed in April 
1787.® But although the name of Mahabat Jung was n^entioned in 
the treaty, the Nizam was not made a party to it. This was due to the 
Maratha dissatisfaction with the Nizam on account of the feeble 
support which he had given in the war. However, after the Nizam 
had complained to the Maratha Government about this exclusion, 
he was included in the treaty and Tipu agreed to return to him those 
of his frontier posts which the Mysoreans had captured in the course 
of the war.® 

Criticism of the Peace 

Although Tipu had won the war, he lost the peace. While the 
treaty was for him a diplomatic defeat, it was a victory for the 
Marathas who had been defeated on the battlefield and yet had 
secured advantageous terms. Tipu, on the other hand, had neither 
obtained any accession of territory nor any indemnity. On the 
contrary, he had to cede Raichur and Adoni to the Nizam, pay 
the Marathas a large sum as arrears of tribute and surrender to them 
Kittur, Nargund and Badami, the very places in whose defence he 
had waged the war. It is true that he did not suffer any loss of revenue 
for he annexed Kanakagiri, Anagondi and Savanur by removing their 
rulers.* But the loss of the territory which he ceded to the Marathas 
meant a reduction in the extent of his kingdom. Besides, Kittur, 
Nargund and Badami, being situated on his frontiers, were of consi¬ 
derable strategic importance, and would be in the Maratha hands 
spring-boards for the invasion Mysore. The reasqn why Tipu 
granted such lenient terms to the Marathas was that he wanted to 
establish close ties of friendship with them in view of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s military and diplomatic preparations against him. At first 
it appeared that the concessions he had made were compensated 

^Hadiqaty pp. 372-3. Mir Alam says that Tipu wanted to be addressed as 
Sultan, and this demand was acceded to through the mediation of Holkar. But 
this is incorrect for Sultan was part of Tipu’s name. (See p. 9, supra.) 

* Haripant, Raste and Holkar receiv^ an elephant and a khilat each from 
Tipu. (Khare, viii, No. 3083.) But Holkar also obtained 4 lakhs of rupees in 
cash and 2 lakhs of rupees worth of jewels, besides the sum of 10 lakhs whicji 
Tipu had promised to pay him at the commencement of the war. {Hadiqat, 
p. 373.) 

* I.O., Mack, MS., No. 46, p. 51. 

< P.R C., ii, No. 68. , 
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by his obtaining an offensive and defensive alliance with the Marathas 
and the Nizam. But in reality the concessions proved to be in vain, 
for it was not long before that the Peshwa violated the peace treaty 
and joined the coalition formed by the English to overthrow his 
power. 

Causes of Tipu^s Success in the War 

Tipu displayed considerable military skill in this war. He crossed 
the Tungabhadra while it was flooded, and inflicted severe defeats 
upon the confederates in a series of night attacks which wore them 
down and obliged them to listen to overtures of peace. 

Tipu also showed great ability as a strategist. He kept close to the 
river banks which were steep and rocky. It was difficult ground for 
the movements of the Maratha cavalry, but was favourable to the 
operations of his infantry, and this proved decisive in this war. 
Haripant tried his best to inveigle Tipu out, but he refused to 
give up his position. He always selected his own ground, and through¬ 
out the campaign the initiative remained in his hands. 

Besides, by marching along the banks of the river Tipu was enabled 
to draw his supplies with facility from his kingdom south of the Tunga¬ 
bhadra. The Marath^is, on the other hand, had to bring their supplies 
from a long distance, a difficult undertaking in face of the flooded 
streams and rivers and Tipu’s efficient intelligence service, which 
enabled his irregular horse to intercept the Maratha convoys. The 
shortage of supplies was in no small measure responsible for the 
Maratha reverses in this war. 

Furthermore, the confederate armies were ill-organised and ill- 
disciplined, and because of their pay being in arrears were discon¬ 
tented. The Nizam’s troops were only half-heartedly participating 
in the war, for they did not expect to reap much benefit from it. 
Holkar was supposed to be in the pay of Tipu, and several times his 
pindaris looted the baggage of the Maratha army.^ Similarly, the 
other members of the confederacy were also more busy in promoting 
their own interests and in finding fault with each other than in 
prosecuting the war with earnestness. Tipu, dh the other hand, 
enjoyed the great advantage of an undivided command; and owing 
to his personal direction of the campaign liis commanders could not 
give expression to their mutual jealousies. His forces were well- 
disciplined and their morale was high, and although numerically 
smaller than the armies of the confederates, this inferiority was more 
than balanced by their superiority in infantry and artillery.* His 

1 Khare, viii, Nos. 3065, 3068. Mir Alam also says that Holkar was bribed by 
Tipu. On one occasion he had advised the Sultan to make a night attack on 
Haripant’s army. He now advised Tipu to conclude peace. (Hadiqat, p. 271.) 

‘Khare, viii, No. 3030. 
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cavalry too was less numerous, but his irregular horse under Ghazi 
Khan, Wali Muhammad, and Ibrahim Khan proved very effective 
in harassing the enemy and cutting off their supplies. 

Annexation of Rayadrug and Harpanakalli 

After the conclusion of peace with the Marathas, Tipu set out to 
punish Venkatapati, the poligar of Rayadrug, and Basappa Naik, the 
poligar of Harpanahalli,^ for their treacherous conduct during the 
Maratha-Mysore War. Haidar Ali had once pardoned them for 
carrying on intrigues with the Marathas and the Nizam after they had 
pledged themselves to remain loyal to him.* However, when the 
Maratha-Mysore war broke out they entered into communication 
with Tipu*s enemies. Being in attendance on Tipu during the war, 
the poligars sent secret information to the Marathas regarding his 
movements, and while he was at Savanur, they bribed two Muslims 
to assassinate him. The plot was, however, discovered. As Tipu was 
at the time engaged in the war, he did not take any action against 
the conspirators. But after the termination of hostilities he decided to 
punish them.® 

On approaching Rayadrug and Harpanahalli, Tipu sent about 
two thousand men to surprise the forts, and at the same time im¬ 
prisoned the poligarSi who were with him, along with their two 
Muslim accomplices. The next day the conspirators were court- 
martialed, and on conviction were sentenced to death. The two 
Muslims were immediately executed, but the death sentence on 
the poligars was commuted to imprisonment, and they were 
sent as prisoners to Bangalore.^ Rayadrug and Harpanahalli were 
annexed. 

Tipu Adopts the Title of Padshah 

From Harpanahalli and Rayadrug Tipu marched back to Ban¬ 
galore, where he stayed for about fifteen days, and then returned to 
Seringapatam.® On arriving there, after a few days, he adopted the 
title of Padshah. The celebrations to commemorate this event took 
place on a Friday. Several lakhs of rupees were distributed among 
the poor on this occasion, and the khutba was recited in the name of 

* Madras Dist. GaZ; Bellary, pp. 251, 299. 

* Sultan-ut~Tawarikh, f. 69. 

* Ibid., f. 70. Kirmani, p. 324, says that besides being in secret communica¬ 
tion with the Marathas, the poligars were also guilty of not waiting upon the 
Sultan when summoned by him. But from Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, it appears that 
the poligars were present with the Sultan’s army. Miles in his translation of 
J^ishan-i-Haidari (p. 137) omits the passage which refers to the intrigues of the 
poligars with Tipu’s enemies. 

* Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, ff. 70-71; Kirmani, p. 324. 

’^Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, f. 71. • 
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Tipu Sultan Padshah instead of that of the effete Mughal Emperor.^ 
It was also about this time that Tipu struck new rupees and called 
them Imami^ introduced the Muhammadi era which began about 
thirteen years prior to the Hijra^^ and gave orders for the construction 
of a throne of gold, ornamented with precious jewels in the shape of 
a tiger.* 


Tarikh-i-Tipu, f. 5. Wilks ii, p. 294, wrongly says that the event took place 
in Jan. 1786 after Tipu’s return from Coorg. 

•Kirmani, p. 327. On one side was written: “The religion of Ahmad was 
illumined in the world by the victories of Haidar,” and on the other, “He is 
the only just King.” 

• Ibid. For a discussion of Tipu’s new era, see Islamic Culture, xiv, April 
1940, pp. 161 seq. 

* Kuimani, p. 328. 
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TIPU AND THE FRENCH 1784-89 

Tipu Sultan had been gready disappointed and embittered by the 
conduct of the French during the Second Anglo-Mysore War. He had 
called them false and perfidious, because they had not helped him in 
proportion to the hopes they had raised and the promises they had 
made, and because in the end they had betrayed him by making s 
behind his back, a separate peace with the English.^ That he did not 
completely break his relations with them was because he cherished 
the hope that they might yet prove useful allies in any future war 
against the English or any of the country powers. 

The French authorities, admitting their past mistakes, tried to 
make amends by wooing Tipu. Vicomte de Souillac, the Governor- 
General of the French establishments in the East, wrote to him to 
forget the last war and plan for the next one, for which large land 
and sea forces would be sent from France for driving out the English 
from India.* De Souillac also sent his agent, Rama Rao, with ins¬ 
tructions to tell him that a French alliance was necessary for his 
survival and for overthrowing English power, and that the French 
were trying their best to counteract English intrigues against him 
both at Poona and Hyderabad. Rama Rao was also to suggest that 
the Sultan should increase the number of troops in the French 
detachment that was with him, and replace Sieur Morampont by 
M. de Coulfreville, who was not only more competent but could also 
act as French Resident. Furthermore, Rama Rao was to request for 
a larger establishment on the Malabar coast, from where military 
help could be more easily renderefl to the Sultan than from the tiny 
port of Mahe. But Tipu’s response to these proposals was vague and 
evasive. He showed the same indifierence to de Morlat who wrote 
to him that he had been deputed by Souillac to negotiate an alliance 
with him against the English.® Tipu’s indifference to the French 

‘ See p. 52, supra^ 

* A.N., G* 169, de Souillac to Tipu, August 19, 1785, fF. 179a seq.\ Ibid., de 
Morlat to Tipu, Sept. 14, 1785, f. 149b. 

’ Ibid., de Souillac to Rama Rao, June 9, 1785, IF. 156a seq.; also Tipu to de 
Morlat, undated, fF. 154b-55a and Tipu to dc Souillac, Sept. 21, 1785. De Souillac 
wanted the cession of Onore with the surrounding territory, because Mah6*8 
fortiheations had been destroyed by the English in the last war and the construct- 
tion of new defences would be very expensive. De Souillac would have preferred 
Mangalore, but he knew Tipu would never give it. (C* 169, f. 22b.) 
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‘'apiuroaches was due not to his victories over the English in the last 
war which might have turned his head, but to his disappointments 
with the French in the Second Anglo-Mysorc War about whidh he 
never ceased harping in his letters to them. At the same time, knowing 
that nothing could be gained by responding to the advances of the 
French authorities in India, he expected to gain his object by negotia¬ 
ting directly with Louis XVI and his ministers.^ 

De Souillac’s attempt to gain the friendship of Tipu was not 
intended to be directed against the Nizam or the Maradias. On the 
contrary, he wanted to remain fiiendly with all the Indian powers, 
and for this leason he avoided a meeting with Tipu, which would 
have aroused the suspicions of the Nizam and the Marathas.^ What 
the French really desired at this time was to prevent the Indian 
powers from fighting with each other and to unite them under their 
own leadership in a confederacy against the English.® This is evident 
from a lettei which Bussy wrote to Comte de Vergennes. He observed: 
“The Marathas and the Nizam have made an alliance to destroy 
Tipu Sultan. This plan marvellously suits the English. I have la¬ 
boured and still labour to bieak it, and at the same time to unite the 
three Indian powers against the English without compromising 
ourselves.”* It was in accordance with this policy that de Souillac 
advised Nana, the Nizam and Tipu to forget their differences and 
become friends,® and Cossigny, Governor of Pondicherry, warned 
Nana that if the Peshwa, the Nizam and Tipu did not unite and 
remained attached to their narrow selfish interests, the English 
would profit by this and reduce them to the position of the Nawabs 
of Oudh and Carnatic.® 

But the attempt of the French to pi event war was not successful, 
and hostilities broke out between Tipu and the Marathas who were 
allied with the Nizam. The French thereupon became active in 
mediating peace between them. Cossigny appealed to the Nizam 
to make sacrifices as a Muslim and as an Indian and make peace 
with Tipu, who was the only Muslim prince in the country capable 
of challenging British power. Cossigny assured the Nizam that he 
would do his best to restore the glory which the Muslims had lost.’ 
Cossigny also called upon Nana to be ready to make sacrifices in 
order to save the country from English domination, and asked 
him for the conditions upon which he would be willing to conclude 

^Jbid., Tipu to de Souillac, August 3, 1785, f. 63b; also tbtd.f Tipu to Louis 
XVI, 3 Zilhilja, 1199 A.H./Oct. 7, 1785, flF. 163a-64b. 

from de Souillac, Sept. 15, 1785, No. 15 

• P.A.MS. No. 442, Bussy to de Castries, Oct. 20, 1784. 

No. 437, Bussy to Vci^'cnnes, Aug. 4, 1784. 

* Ibid.t No. 894, Cossigny to Montigny, March 8, 1786. 

also A.N., C* 172, Cossigny to Nana, imdated, ff. 181 a-b. 

' AJI., G* 237, Cossigny to Nizam, Aug. 3, 1787, No. 132. 
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peace, so that Tipu might be persuaded to end hostilities.^ Montigny, 
the French representative at Poona, even gave the assurance that, 
in case persuasion failed, Tipu would be forced to come to terms.* 
But Nana gave only vague replies. The French were no longer 
considered strong enough to have any weight in the counsels of 
cither the Hyderabad or Poona Government.® 

The French policy in this war was also determined by the sixteenth 
article of the Tready of Versailles (1783), which forbade the English 
and the French from participating in the wars of the Indian powers. 
That was why the French did not render military assistance to Tipu 
when he was attacked by the ]^4aratlias. Gossigny, however, informed 
Tipu that if the English joined the Marathas and attacked him, the 
French would come to his help.* In feet, Gossigny favoured an 
alliance with Tipu whether the English helped the Marathas or not, 
and was prepared to supply Irim 8000 rifles, which he had demanded. 
Gossigny maintained that it was only with Tipu’s help that the 
English power in India could be overthrown.® Tipu was very 
powerful and was certain to defeat the Maratha-Nizam coalition.* 
But in case he was defeated it would be most unfortunate,’ 

De Souillac, however, did not agree with Gossigny, and instructed 
him not to enter into any treaty with Tipu, because that would 
antagonise the Marathas.® He regarded Tipu as proud, vain, im¬ 
perious and undependable, and felt that it would be a good thing if 
he were beaten and humiliated, for then he would throw himself 
into the arms of the French.® De Souillac, in fact, preferred an 
alliance with the Marathas thinking that Tipu’s power was ephemeral 
and likely to be sooner or later overwhelmed by the combined forces 
of the English, the Nizam and the Marathas. Even Marechal de 
Gastries, Minister of Marine, had written to Bussy as early as Novem¬ 
ber 1, 1783, that an alliance with the Marathas would be more 
useful to the Gompany than one with Tipu whose “px)wer was new 
and had not the time to acquire rgal stability.” “The Marathas,’* 
on the other hand, according to him, “had a stability, more strong 
and proper to create a revolution in India.”“ But the Marathas did 
not favourably respond to the overtures of the French whom they 

^ P A.MS. No 944, Gossigny to Montigny, Dec. 27, 1786. 

• P.R.C., ii, No. 17. 

•Ibtd 

• A.N., C* 172, Gossigny to Tipu, undated, f 30b. 

• Ibtd., Gossigny to de Gastries, Jan. 20, 1706, f. 22b. 

•Wirf, Feb. 22, 1786, ff. 28a-b. 

’ Jbtd., Jan. 20, 1786, f. 23a. 

• Ibid., f. 22b. 

• A.N , G* 169, from de Souillac, Sept. 15, 1785, f. 22a; also G< 67, de SouiUae 

to de Castries, Nov. 25, 1785 No. 51. ‘wumac 

P.A.MS. No. 550. 
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regarded as Tipu*s friends and having a secret alliance with him. 
Montigny, the French agent, tried his best to assure Nana that there 
was no compact between the French and Tipu, and that they would 
not help him in his wars against the Marathas.^ It would be only if the 
English broke the sixteenth article of the Treaty of Versailles and 
went to the assistance of the Marathas, that they would be obliged 
to give up their neutrality and join Tipu Sultan.* But in spite of 
these assurances, Nana ignored the French. He preferred the friend¬ 
ship of the English whom he regarded as more powerful and depend¬ 
able allies. A special agent, named Gudar, arrived in Poona early 
in August 1786 from Pondicherry to establish friendly relations with 
the Peshwa. But his efforts bore no fruit either. Malet succeeded in 
counteracting the mtiigues of both Gudar and Montigny.* Noi were 
the French successful with the Nizam. Aumont, who was sent to 
negotiate an alliance with him, proved meffective. Cossigny’s letters 
also had no effect on the Nizam, who observed that “the English 
invasion of India has not given me the same pain as the usurpation 
ofTipu.”* 

The failuie of the French to win over the Nizam and the Marathas 
ultimately brought about a change in de Souillac’s policy. Moreover, 
he was gieatly impressed by Tipu’s victories against the Maratha- 
Nizam coalition and became inclined to agree with Cossigny, 
Governor of Pondicheny, that it was in French interest to foim an 
alliance with Tipu, with whose help alone the English could be 
driven from India, and that the Marathas could not be effective 
against the English, partly because they were disunited and could 
be bought off, and partly because their army was cntiicly composed 
of cavalry ® 

De Souillac was also convinced of Tipu’s sincere desire foi French 
friendship by his refusal to accept the seventeen lakhs of rupees 
which his father had advanced to the French during the Second 
Anglo-Mysore War and which they were now prepared to pay back. 
Influenced by these considerations, de Souillac welcomed Tipu’s 
idea to send an embassy to the court of Louis XVI in order to nego¬ 
tiate directly an alliance with the French Goverrihient and secure 
its military assistance against his enemies.® But Tipu at first did not 

No. 894. 

* Iftu/., No. 952, Cossigny to Nana, Jan. 5, 1787. The French position was that 
if the English helped Tipu or the Nizam or the Marathas, they would then come 
to the assistance of the other powor. 

* P.R.C., ii, No. 17. 

® A.N., G* 180, Conway to de Castries, Oct. 12, 1787, ff. 127 seq. 

* Atd., G* 237, CiMUgny to de Castries, July 19, 1787, No 132. 

* Tipu had hem telling the French authorities in India that he wanted to send 
an embassy to Louis XVI (see A.N., G* 169, Tipu to de Souillac, Aug. 3, 1785, 
f. 63b); also P.R.G., u. No. 17. 
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send any sq>arate mission. The ambassadors despatched to the 
Ottoman Sultan at the end of 1785 were also ordered to proceed to 
Paris after completing their work at Constantinople. From Paris 
they were required to go to London.^ 

The ambassadors were to inform Louis XVI of how the English 
had established their power in India and the atrocities they were 
committing upon the Muslims, Hindus and French. They were to 
recount the history of the Second Anglo-Mysore War in which the 
French had played such an inglorious part. Tipu would have won a 
total victory over the English, and would have expelled them if it 
had not been for the French who had withdrawn from the conflict 
and made a separate peace with them without consulting him. He 
and his father had made great sacrifices for them, but they had 
betrayed him at a critical moment.* 

After making these statements, the ambassadors were to submit 
to Louis XVI proposals for a Treaty of Perpetual Alliance between 
him and their master. The French king was to send 10,000 troops 
under able commanders who would be under Tipu’s direct orders, 
and if they and their soldiers committed any crime they would be 
tried according to Mysore laws. In the event of war witli the English, 
no peace would be made with them either by Tipu or the French 
for ten years. If, in the meantime, the English desired peace, it would 
not be concluded unless they weie deprived of all their possessions, 
which would then be divided between Tipu and the French. The 
ambassadors were further to request Louis XVI to send to Mysore 
artificer *5 and workmen who could make guns, watches, china and 
glassware and other aitides.® 

But tlic embassy could not proceed beyond Constantinople,* 
having been recalled fiom iheie by Tipu. Meanwhile, alarmed at the 
English intrigues at Poona, Tipu had decided to send a separate 
embassy to France De Souillac, and in particular Cossigny, en¬ 
couraged him and aroused great h()pes in his mind in regard to the 
outcome of the mission. As a gesture of French goodwill, it was 
decided that all expenses of the embassy from Mysore to Paris and 
back would be borne by tlie French government. In addition, de 
Souillac purchased a boat, Rot V aw ore, which was to carry the 

^ Hukm-mmah No. 1677 (R.A S.B), f. 5b. The sending of ambassadors to 
Europe by Indian rulers was not Tipu’s ixmovatlon. The Pe^wa Raghunath Rao 
had sent Maniar Parsi to England to secure the friendship of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and Nana for a long time entertamed the idea of sending his agent to 
England with a view to obtaimng the support of the English Company for rraudng 
Tipu’s power. (See P R C , ii. Nos 42, 54, 70, 77, 88.) 

• HiAm-namah No. 1677 (R A S.B.), ff. 22a-26a; Hukm-namah No. 1676, ff. 
4a-13a. 

• Ibtd , f. 13b; Hukm-namah No. 1677, ff. 7b-8b. 

• See next chapter. # 
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«ivbys to France, and gave it as a present to Tipu. In order to create 
an impression, both in India and Europe, he wanted the bc^t to 
fly Tipu Sultan’s flag, to have an Indian crew, and a Muslim captain, 
though the real captain would be Pierre Monneron, who was a 
native of France but a subject of the king of Portugal.^ He had visited 
the Sultan in the middle of 1786 to enter into a commercial treaty 
with him on behalf of the French Grovemment, and had promised 
to conduct the envoys to France and bring them back safely to 
India.* 

De Souillac’s plan was that V aurore should directly proceed to 
Mangalore and reach there by the 15th January, 1787, and the 
envoys should sail from there by the end of the month or early in 
February. But Monneron was not able to leave the Isle of France 
for Mangalore until early January; and when he reached Cochin 
on the 19th March, he received information from Gossigny that the 
envoys had arrived in Pondicherry at the end of January. It seems 
that, at Tipu’s request, Gossigny had changed de Souillac’s plan of 
disembarking at Pondicherry instead of at Mangalore. However, 
Monneron continued his journey to Mangalore in order to deliver 
some war material, which Tipu had asked him to purchase, and to 
fill his boat with spices. He reached Mangalore on the 28th March 
and left on the 7th April, reaching Pondicherry on the 5th May.® 

The embassy consisted of Muhammad Darwesh Khan, Akbar 
Ali Khan and Osman Khan. Akbar Ali Khan was accompanied by 
his son and Osman Khan by his nephew.* Besides, the envoys were 
attended by their footmen, butlers, cooks and bodyguards. In all 
there were eighty persons ready to embark. But Monneron considered 

*A.N., C* 179, de Soulllac to Gossigny, Nov. 22, 1786, fF. 9a-b. Although 
I’aurore was presented to Tipu and he was permitted to hoist his flag all along the 
way, yet when it approached the French coast, the French flag was to be 
hoisted. (C* 179, Cossigny’s instructions to Monneron, July 21, 1787, IT. 43a seg.) 

■ P.A.MS., No. 1036; P.R.C., ii. No. 45; Tantet, L'Ambassade de Ttppou, 
pp. 1, seq. 

• A.N., C* 73, de Souillac to Gossigny, Nov. 22, 1786, No. ■^l; G* 174, Monneron 
to de la Luzerne, April 28, fT. 111a seq.; and G‘ 179, de ^uillac to Gossigny, 
March 25, 1787, ff. 29a seq. According to Gonway it was Monneron who suggested 
to Tipu the idea of sending the envoys to Pondicherry, but he concealed this from 
de Souillac. He went to Mangalore to fill the boat with spices; and although de 
Souillac had instructed him to proceed direct to the Gape of Good Hope, he 
stopped at both the Isle of France and the Isle of Bourbon to discharge his cargo. 
It seems Monneron was more interested in his commercial piofits than in the 
embassy. (G*180, Conway to de la Luzerne, No. 16.) 

• Wilks, ii, p. 361, says that Osman Khan was at one time Tipu’s valet. But 

this is incorrect. He had been a great confidant of Haidar, who had sent him on a 
ntimber of missions. He had al^ been the Superintendent of the Surgeons and 
Physicians of the Household and of the Medicines. He was between 50 and 60 
years of age when he was sent to Paris by Tipu. (Sec P.R.C., ii, No. 45; Sec. Pro., 
July 8, 1782). Darwesh Khan was the youngest of the ambassadors, being about 
« (C«187, f. 45a). * 
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this number too large and reduced them to forty-five.^ Owing to the 
bad weather, the Ramazan and the Id festival, it was not until 
the 22nd July that he was able to sail from Pondicherry.^ 

De Soulliac’s original instructions were that Vaurore should proceed 
directly to the Cape of Good Hope without stopping at the Isle of 
France or the Isle of Bourbon. But Monneron stopped at the Isle 
of Bourbon for re-piovisioning; and as the boat developed a leak 
which could not be repaired there, the journey was continued to the 
Isle of France. Meanwhile the rudder had also been damaged. The 
repair of the ship, the Muharram celebrations and the good climate 
of the Isle prolonged the stay until the 4lh December. The ship 
reached the Cape on January 3, 1788. But here again it was delayed 
owing to unfiivourablc winds, and it was not until the 11th February 
that Vaurore was able to leave. She next had to put in at the Isle of 
Ascension in order to obtain fresh water, because the 200 barrels 
of fresh water which she had at the time of leaving the Cape had 
been exhausted by the envoys and their staff who refused to economise. 
The boat again stopped at the Isle of Goru for obtaining supplies. 
She would have left on April 18, but Darwesh Khan fell ill, and it 
was only when he had recovered that she was able to sail on the night 
of the 28th. Meanwhile, most of the members of the mission were 
suffering from scurvy, and three of them died. It was, therefore, 
decided to stop at the port of Malaga and obtain enough supplies 
of fresh vegetables and piovisions. The journey fiom Malaga to 
France was uneventful.® 

The Vicomte de Souillac had instructed Monneion to land at 
Brest in order to impress the envoys by the size of the Fiench navy, 
and, accordingly, preparations on a grand scale had been made 
there to receive them.* But as Biest was not considered waim enough 
for persons accustomed to a tropical climate, Vaurore made for Toulon, 
where it reached on the afternoon of June 9, 1788, ten months and 
seventeen days after its departure from Pondicherry. It boie Tipu’s 
flag which had been hoisted as it approached the French coast.® 

According to the instructions of the French Government, receptions 
were given and firewoiks displayed in theii honour, and they were 
taken to the theatie and military reviews. They left Toulon on 

^Tantet, Vambassade de Tippou, p 138. 

• A N., G*174, Monneron to de la Luremc, April 28,1788, fF. 11 la seq. The date 
of the departure of the embassy given by Wilks u wrong 

• Ibtd. 

*/&u/, de Morlat to de la Luzerne, March 26, 1788, ff 100a seq. Piveron de 
Morlat had made preparations to receive the envoys at Brest. 

• Tantet, Vambassade de Ttppou, p. 9, P A MS., No. 996; Michaud, i, p. 138* 
It seems it was decided at Monneron’s suggestion that Vaurore should proceed to 
Toulon and not to Brest, where it would be too cold for the envoys and their staff. 
(Sec A.N., G* 174, Monneron *10 de la Luzerne, April 28, 1788. 
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June 21, arriving in Paris on the evening c£ July 16. Maiseillra, 
Grenoble, Dijon, Lyons, La Palisse, Moulins, Nevers, Montargis, 
and Fontainebleau, through which they passed, gave them an 
enthusiastic welcome. Paris also received them with great honour. 
They were led in a carriage drawn by six horses and escorted by 
cavalry, and crowds came out to see and gicet the visitors from a 
strange and far off land.^ 

The envoys were lodged in a house, formerly occupied by Neckcr, 
in the Rue Berg^:re. It was refurnished and its garden improved. 
Every effort was made on the part of the French authorities to make 
the envoys comfortable. As they were fond of rice, several varieties 
of it were obtained from Toulon, and they were supplied with live 
sheep, goat, game and poultry, because they did not take meat 
except of the animal slaughtered in their own way. Each envoy was 
separately provided with a carriage and six horses.® 

Arrangements were made to prepare dresses for the envoys by the 
French government so +hat they should be properly and decently 
clad when they appeared before Louis XVI. Clothes were also made 
for their staff who were scantily dressed according to European 
standards, and whose thin muslin dresses would, it was felt, cause 
their death during winter.® 

The envoys were not happy at first, thinking that not enough 
attention was being paid to them. They were not satisfied with their 
accomodation, which they felt was insufficient. What they desired 
was a separate building for each of them, and suggested that Louis 
XVI, who possessed a number of palaces, should place one at their 
disposal. To provide them with more room, it was decided to remove 
their large boxes and bundles to another building, and place instead 
cupboards and wardrobes, where they could place their things. 
But they refused to part with their baggage Similarly, they rejected 
the idea of their seivants staying in an adjacent building or even 
on the second floor of their own building, because they wanted them 
to be neai them, so that they could yell and shout for them whenever 
they required them. Hearing of their dissatisfaction with their 
lodgings, the French authorities showed themj’ficole Militaire, a 
very spacious royal edifice, but as by this time they had settled down, 
they did not like to move.* 

^ Tantet, pp 9-l0,; also FO 27/28. Dorset to Carmathian, June 19 & 26, 
1788, Nos 43, 44, AN , C* 174, Extract from the Ret;i\ter of the Omtrole de la 
Marine, Toulon, June 17, 18, 1788, ff 141a seq., Marseilles, June 26, 1788, 
ff. J79a leq 

* Ibid, Launay to de la Luzerne, July 18, 17M, f 269a; /W., July 23, 1788, 
f. 274b; Journal de Pant, June 30, 1788, pp 794-95 

• A.N , C* 174, Launay to de la Lusreme, July 23 , 1788, f 274a; ibid, from 
de la Luzerne, July 26. 1788, f 238a. 

‘ Ibid , July 18,1788, ff. 268a-b; July 23,1788, ff. 275a-b; July 26,1788, f 280a. 
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Another cause of their dissatisfaction was that not many people 
called on thcm.^ Besides, they were getting impatient at the delay in 
meeting the French ministers and in having an audience with 
Louis XVI. However, on July 31 Comte de la Luzerne, Minister 
of Marine, invited them to dinner to meet M. Montmorin, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and the audience with the French king was 
fixed for August 10.® Since the king desired that the envoys should 
find a large crowd on their arrival at Versailles, a notice was inserted 
in the Journal de Paris.^ M. de Breze, Grand Master of Ceremonies, 
was invited from Paris to discuss the ceremonies to be observed at 
the reception.* The envoys wanted to make their bows to the king 
while sitting, but they were told that they would have to stand 
before him.® They also wished that the presents they had brought be 
publicly carried, but it was decided that, since they were of low 
value and their display would cause ridicule in the French and 
particularly in the English papers, they were to be carried piivately.® 
Since the audience was to be public, certain changes were made in 
the address of the envoys by Ruffin, the official interpreter, to avoid 
causing offence to the English.'^ 

On the 10th August, Louis XVI received the envoys with great 
pomp. The principal apartments of the Versailles palace were filled 
with spectators, and the salon d’Hercules, where the audience was 
to take place, was occupied by persons of rank of both sexes. The 
Dauphin, being imwell, could not come. But the Queen, Marie 
Antoinette, was seated in a piivate box on the side of the throne— 
the envoys were required neither to look at her nor to salute her— 
while the Duke of Normandy, his wife and daughter, the Gomtesse 
d’Artois and Madame Elizabeth, the king’s sister, were in a box on 
the other side. Three envoys approached the king with great dignity, 
and Darwesh Khan, the leader, after presenting the king with some 
pieces of gold, diamonds and pearls and a few muslins, that were 
redeved by de la Luzerne and placed on the table near the throne, 
delivered his address in low tones v^tiich was translated into English 

^ It was the policy of the French authorities to discourage people, particularly 
foreigners, from meeting them in order to prevent them from becoming victims 
of intrigues (C’ 187, f 45b ) 

•F.O 27/28, Dorset to Garmathian, July 24 & 31, 1788, Nos 52, 54. The 
envoys ate only nuts and vegetables because the meat served was not of the animal 
ceremoniously killed. 

• A N , C* 189, to Lt General of Police, Versailles, Aug. 4, 1788, f. 8a. 

* Ibid , to M* de Breze, f. 9a. 

* Ibui.f to the ambassadors, Aug. 10, 1788, f 43a. 

• Ibtd , Mmmrey f 52a. Accordmg to an intelligence received by Malet, the 
embassy earned very costly presents said to amount to 300,000 pounds 
bendes the cancelled bonds of nineteen lakhs of rupees which the French owra 
Tipu. (See P R.C, iii. No. 9.) 

» AN., C* 189, to M. Ruffin, Versailles, Aug. 7, 1788, f. 29a. 
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Ruffin.^ He recounted the history of English aggression* high¬ 
handedness and tyranny which had caused suffering to both the 
Indians and the French. He then described the mistakes of the 
French authorities in India, particularly of Duchemin and Bussy, 
and complained of the withdrawal of Gossigny from his army and 
the conclusion of peace with the English wiAout his knowledge, 
thus leaving him alone to continue the war. In the end he made a 
request for seeds of flowers and plants of various kinds, and for 
technicians, workers and doctors to be taken mth them to Mysore, 
and pointed out that other matters would be communicated later, 
because their mention in pubhc would not be proper.® 

After the audience, the envoys dined with de la Luzerne. The next 
day they dined with the principal ministers and on the 12 th with 
Montmorin. They had their last meeting with de la Luzerne on 
September 2, when they presented a draft of an offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance. Its terms were: The war against the English was to be 
prosecuted for a period of ten years. Tipu was to be assisted with 
ten thousand French troops, who would be under his command 
and whose expenses would be borne by him. After the conquest of the 
Carnatic, the French were to be given a territory attached to Pondi¬ 
cherry and Madras along with the surrounding area. Similarly 
Bengal, Bihar and other English possessions, after their occupation, 
would be handed over to the French.® 

When the ambassadors had left India, Marechal de Castries was 
the Minister of Marine, and they had brought letters from Tipu 
addressed to him. But by the time they arrived in France, he had 
relinquished his office and had been replaced by Comte de la Luzerne. 
Castries had favoured the continuance of intrigues with the Indian 
princes against the English, and believed that it was still possible 
to revive French power in India. But de la Luzerne held the view 
that, owing to the greater resources of the English and their military 
superiority in the country, French influence could no longer be 
reasserted; nor was there any likelihood of the Indian powers uniting 
against the English. It was, therefore, decided to withdraw French 
troops from India and to concentrate them in the Isle of France, for 
only in this way could France maintain her position in the East.* 
Owing to this new orientation of French policy along with the 
French government’s assurance to the English that no negotiations 

ff 35a-b; G* 174, ff. 246a-247b; FO. 27/29, Dorset to Carmathian, 
Aug. 11, 1789, No 57. 

•AN., C* 174, Address presented by the envoys, ff. 250a (in Persian with a 
Ftench trans.) 

• A.N., C* 189, f. 149a (Copy of a letter in Persian presented by envoys to de 
la Luzerne on Sept. 2, 1788). 

* Holdctti Furbtf , John Company at Work^ pp. 73^4. 
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would** be carried on with Tipu*s envoys hostile to English interests, 
the failure of the embassy was a foregone conclusion.^ Moreover, 
as France was at this time in the grip of Social and economic ezisisi, 
which very soon led to the Revolution, she was not prepared to- 
undertake any fresh commitments. The envoys were, therefore, 
informed that Louis XVI could not enter into any alliance with 
Tipu owing to the Treaty of Versailles (1783). In case, however, war 
broke out between the French and the English, and Tipu also entered 
it, the French would send troops to help him. These would be under 
Tipu’s orders, and no peace would be made without his consent. 
The French king would not claim any conquest made in India, 
because he wanted only factories and trade.* 

As regards the French policy in the Second Anglo-Mysore War, 
the king regretted the role of Bussy, and pointed out that it was a 
mistake on his part to have separated himself from his ally. To 
Tipu’s request for craftsmen and technicians, who could improve 
the manufacture of arms and introduce new industries in his 
kingdom, the envoys were told that such persons could be arranged 
for. Some of them could go with them, while others would be sent 
later by a route other than via Mangalore to avoid giving the 
English any cause of complaint. French seeds and plants would also 
be made available, but spice and camphor trees did not grow in 
France and could be obtained from Moluccus island.* 

Although the envoys had completed their mission, they were 
not anxious to leave. However, having run out of money, for they 
had not only spent Rs. 100,000 (250,000) livres which Tipu had 
given them for their expenses,* they had got into a debt of 49,414 
livres for making various purchases.® Moi cover, the French autho¬ 
rities were getting tired of the stay of “the expensive excellencies”. 
De la Luzerne, therefore, wrote to the envoys on behalf of Louis 
XVI requesting them to leave because the cold weather was fast 
approaching. He also informed them that Tipu had written to Louis 
XVI to arrange for their departure as soon as possible.* So, ulti- 

^ I.O., Sec. despatches to Bengal (1788-1803), Sec. letter to Governor-General 
in Council, July. 1*), 1788, p. 2; also F.O. 27/29, Dorset to Carmathian, 7& 14 
Aug., 1788, Nos. 55, 58. 

» A.N., C» 187, Louis XVI to Tipu, Aug. 16, 1788, f. 56a. 

* A.N., C® 189, Covnsetl d'etnt, Aug. 7, 1789 ff. 37a-38a. 

* A.N., G* 187, f. 54a. Tipu also wrote to the ministers in Paris to advance 
money to the ambassadors, if they required it. 

®/Aid., Menwire^ Nov. 2, 1788, ff. 5a-b. 'Ihe money was finally paid by the 
French Government to the merchants. 

* A.N., C® 189, Launay to dc la Lu/.eme, Sept. 21, 1788, f. 197a; Ibid., de la 
Luzerne to Ruffin, Sept. 22, 1788, f. 199a. The stay of the envoys in Paris cost the 
Frencli Government 2,63,122 hvres. But the total expenditure on the embassy from 
the time it arrived in Pondicherry at the end of January 1787 to its return from 
France in May 1789 wais 8,19,^84 livres. (G* 187, ff. 319a s(q.). In addition to 
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mately, the envoys left Paris for Brest on October 9, accompanied 
by Captain Macnamara, who was dq>uted to reach them safely to 
India and to act as the envoy of Louis XVI to Tipu Sultan TTicy 
were given rich presents for themselves and for their Sultan On 
their way to Brest they passed through Orleans, Tours, Nantes and T 
Orient, where they visited vanous factories In Brest they visited 
some men-of-war, and were shown the naval monoeuvres ^ 

The envoys left Brest m the Thytes on November 17,1788 Captain 
Macnamara wanted to land at Mahe, but the boat having lost her 
passage owing to bad weather, made for Pondicherry, where it 
reached on May 11, 1789 ® Tipu had made prepaiations on a grand 
scale to receive Macnamara with honours due to an envoy, and sent 
Zain ul-Abidin with hones and elephants to the frontier to recieve 
him ’* But Macnamara remained behind to execute orders for the 
evacuation ol Pondicheriy in accordance with the new change m 
Trench policy,* and informed Tipu that he would visit Mangalore 
next November and bring with him the presents from Louis XVI 
which, being heavy, could not be sent by land with the ambassadors * 
However, the ambassadors having secuied permits from the Nawab 
of Arcot, proceeded after fifteen days by the land route to Coimbatore, 
where the Sultan then lay encamped ® Tipu was glad that they 
had brought with them “artists and workmen”,’ who would help 


this, many articles of porct lain worth 24,000 livres were presented to Tipu (this 
does not include the value of other articles presented to him), and the articles of 

( lorcelam presented to the envoys were worth 6,000 In res (/iid, f 337a) One 
ivrc was equivalent to one British pound 
1A N , C® 187, de Morlat to dc la Lucerne, Nov 3,1788, ff lOa-b, ambassadors 
to de la Luzerne, Nov 17, 1788, fi 24a b 

*Tantet, Uembasiode de Tippou, pp 28*9, A N , G* 187, Macnamara to de la 
Luzerne, June 12, 1789, f 83a 
• Ibid , ff 76a seq 

* Tantet, L'ambassade de Ttppou, pp 28-9 But in a letter to Tipu, Macnamara 
wrote that he had to stay bark in Pondicherry m command of a man-of-war, 
because an English squadion had arrived in Madias (A N , C*187, Macnamara 
to Tipu, June 23, 1789, f 79b ) 

>Ibtd 

* Ibid, Macnamara to de la Luzerne, June 12, 1789, ff 83a-b, Tantet, 
L'ambatsade de Ttppou pp 28 9 

’ Ray, Some India Office I etters of Tipu No IV Tipu had demanded 10 masters 
for casting cannon, 10 gunsmiths, 10 foremen for castmg incendiary bombs, 10 
workers of Seve porcelain, 10 glass-workeis, 10 wool-cardcrs, 10 watch-makers, 
10 textile-makers, 10 printers of Oriental languages, 10 weavers, one skilful 
doctor and one surgeon, one engineer one castt r of bullets close plants, camphor 
trees, fruit trees of Euiope see^ of flowers of various kinds, seeds ol hn&ecd and 
10 workers necessary for their cu'tivation, (C® 174, Address presented by the 
envoys to Louis XVI in Persian ff 2'iOa-b, 2')7a-2'i8b, French trans ff 251a seq 
Shawwal 28, 1202 AH /Aug 1, 1788), However, the number of persons who 
agreed to enter Tipu’s service were lOcastcrs of cannon, 10 gunsmiths, 10 casters 
of bullets, 10 porcelain-workers, 10 glass-makers, 10 weavers of cloth; 
10 tapestry-makers, 10 watch-makers, 10 fermers and workers of hemp. 
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introduce such industries in Mysore as were not known in the East: 
but he was disappointed at their failure to secure an offensive and 
defensive alliance with France.^ 

The French Propose a Commercial Treaty with Tipu 

Meanwhile for various reasons, Tipu’s relations with the French 
in India remained estranged. In September 1787 he occupied the 
territory of Kurangod Nair on the ground that the latter was in 
league with the Raja of Travancore and his other enemies. But the 
French regarded the territory under their protection. Besides, being 
situated on the banks of the river Mahi, it was of great importance 
to the trade of their port of Mah6; so they requested the Sultan to 
restore it to Kurangod Nair.* Tipu at first refused to recognise 
the claims of the French, but when the Raja of Golastri, whom he 
had appointed as an arbiter in the dispute, decided in their favour, he 
issued instructions to his officers on the Malabar coast to return the 
territory to them. But because of its lucrative spice trade it was 
not restored, and the Mysoie officers began to collect duties on the 
imports and exports of Mahe which passed through the country of 
Kurangod Nair.® It seems that Tipu had issued secret orders not 
to cede the territory to the French, otherwise his officers would not 
have repeatedly ignored his orders.* His attitude in the affair was 
p)artly determined by the commercial importance of the territory, 
and partly by its strategic importance, but most of all by the un¬ 
friendly behaviour of the French on several occasions. 

The French had been trying for a long time to dominate North 
Malabar in order to gain control over its spice trade. In 1774 Duprat, 
the French Commandant of Mah6, had monopolised the pepper 
trade ofKadattanad, and had informed the officers of Haidar that if 
they wished to buy pepper they could do so only through Mah6 
and not directly from Kadattanad. In 1773 he had helped the 
Zamorin to reoccupy Calicut, brought it under French suzerainty. 


2 printers of Oriental languages; one physician; one surgeon; 2 engineers; 
2 gardeners Contracts with these persons were signed by the envoys A wateb- 
maker was to get Rs 100 a month and an advance of Rs 1,200. The doctor and 
surgeon were to get Rs 200 a month each and an advance of Rs 600 A gardener 
W 2 U to get Rs. 67 a month and an advance of Rs. 600 An engineer was to getRs. 
2000 a year. The lowest paid was the weaver and his wife. The former was U) 
get Rs. 720 a year and the latter Rs 380 a year. (A N., G* 187, If. 13a>16a; 
C» 189, ff 256a-62a) 

^ Wilks, II, p 361, and Michaud, i, p 140, say that the ambassadors remained 
in disgrace for some time 

■PA MS , Nos 1089, 4565, 1199 Mah^ being situated south of the mouth of 
the river Mahi, was very close to the territory of Kurangod Nair, which lay 
on the banks of the same river. 

*Ihid, Nos 457 M 

* A N., C* 191, Ganaple to Goxway, March 29, 1789, No. 16 
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^4 secured exclusive commercial privileges for the French, although 
it had been captured by Haidar.^ During the American War of 
Independence had been obliged to suspend their activities on 
the Malabar coast, but after the Treaty of Versailles (1783) they 
again revived the policy of inciting the Malabar chie& against Tipu 
by giving them arms and protection in Mah^ in order to secure 
conunercial concessions from them. Thus they helped the ruler of 
Kadattanad in his revolt against Tipu, and obtained from him the 
complete monopoly of the spice trade in his kingdom.^ Tipu resented 
the French intrigues and their attempts to interfere in Malabar 
affairs. He rcgaided the Malabar chiefs as his tributaries and was 
himself interested in the spice tiade of the west coast. This explains 
the high-handed behaviour of his officers. They placed restrictions 
on Mah6’s trade; they entered the town in pursuit of the Nairs, 
pillaged houses and carried away families. On one occasion even 
the Ficnch flag was torn®. When Tipu was infoiraed by Conway 
about this, he ordered that those who had torn the French flag be 
punished and the inhabitants of Mah6 were not be molested. Tipu 
also sent warnings to his amildar.* But in spite of this, conditions in 
Mah6 did not improve.® 

Tipu had of late become anxious at the intrigues of the English 
agents at the courts of Hydeiabad, Poona, Gwalior and Nagpur 
against him. Still regarding the French as his friends, he requested 
them in November 1,1788, diiough Lallee to inquii e from the English 
the object of the treaty which they had made with the Nizam, for he 
suspected it to be specially directed against him. At the same time 
he proposed an alliance with the French. But the Fiench autho¬ 
rities at Pondicherry replied that they could not enter into any 
agreement with him, and that they had no right to ask the English 
why they had made an alliance with the Nizam, since none of its 
clauses was directed against the French.® 

The French had been complaining for some time that Tipu had 
placed restrictions upon their exporting sandalwood, pepper, car¬ 
damom and rice from his kingdom.’ The reason why the Sultan 
had banned the export of rice from Mangalore to ^lah6 was that he 
believed that it was from the latter place that the English settlement 

—an n nnniiiiiiiiiii winv » _ a.. 


^ Law de Lauristan, Etat Polthque de Vlnde en 1777, Intro pp. 22-4 
> P A MS Nns 4592 4624 

• A.N., C»’l91, Canaple to Conway, March 29, 1789, No. 16 

Tipu to Conway, June 15, 1789, No. 16. 

' But we should not take the French accounts of the high-handedness of Tipu’s 
^cers for granted. De Fresne himself admitted that he exaggerated these accounts 
in order to impress Tipu and thereby control the activities of his ofiBcers. (A.N , 
C*291, de Fresne to de la Luzerne, Aug. 7, 1790, No. 13. 

* PA..MS.. Nos. 1006. 
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of Tellicheriy obtained its rice.^ As regards the spice trade, the 
Sultan himself was interested in it and wanted to establish a state 
monopoly. Nevertheless, he was ready to grant concessions to the 
French in return for military aid against his enemies. 

In the middle of 1786 Monneron was sent by the Pondicherry 
Government to Mysore with three urns of porcelain and 500 rifles 
as presents from Louis XVI. His object was first, to settle the mode 
of payment of the nineteen lakhs of rupees which Tipu had advanced 
to the French in the Second Anglo-Mysore War; secondly, to give 
permission for exporting goods worth three or four laklis from Mysore 
which had been purchased; and thirdly, to enter into a commercial 
treaty for the exclusive purchase of pepper, sandalwood and carda¬ 
mom.* To the first question Tipu pointed out that he did not want 
the money back. What he most valued was French friendship. As 
regards Monneron’s second demand, the Sultan replied that he had 
banned exports from Mysore by way of the C’arnatic because the 
English benefited from this trade. However, now he would give 
orders to his amildan that linen be sold to merchants who held letters 
from Cossigny. The Sultan also promised to give permission to buy 
spices from his possessions*. But as no treaty was entered into, the 
French were skeptic about the Sultan’s verbal promises in view 
of his open policy to preserve his own monopoly of the Malabar 
tradc.^ 

Early in October 1788, the French sent the following proposals 
to the Sultan for a commercial treaty; They promised neither to 
give help to his enemies nor to form any conncelions with the rulers 
on the Malabar coast without his consent. The French Clompany’s 
vessels and those of'I'ipu were to help each other if they were attacked 
by the country powers. The Gompany was to be given facilities to 
purchase the annual produce of pepper in his kingdom and of a 
quantity, which would be stipulated, of sandalwood, cardamom, 
cotton yarn, wool, cotton cloth, gj,jm, ivory and other goods. The 
prices and conditions of purchase would be settled by mutual arrange¬ 
ment. These exports would be paid for in cannon, muskets, ammuni¬ 
tion, men-of-war, silk, woollen goods or other articles from Europe, 

^ Ibid., Nos. 4631-32. Goa also obtained its rice from Mangalore and supplied 
it to Tcllicherry. Actually there was a great deal of smuggling in rice, and Tipu’s 
officers participated in it. To prevent this the Sultan decided to purchase all the 
rice of the coast and sell it himself. (A.N., C*!*)!, Ganaple to Conway, May 12, 
1789, No. 16.) 

*A.N., C5*172, Cossigny’s instructions to Monneron, envoy to Tipu Sultan, 
Feb. 2, 1786, ff. 197a-198b. 

* Ibid., Monneron to Cossigny, Sept. 14, 1786, ff. 201a seg. 

*• Ibid., But Cossigny states that owing to the removal of restrictions Pondi¬ 
cherry’s trade improved, and daily goods from Mysore began to enter the town. 
{Ibid., Cossigny to de Castrics,*July 6, 1786, ff. 45a seq.) 
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as demanded by Tipu. In ease there was a balance, it would be paid 
for in bullion or silver.^ 

If Tipu Sultan was not prepared to agree to these proposals, the 
French Company instead asked to be given facilities for buying the 
articles produced in Mysore from the merchants of the country 
without any competition, at prices to be fixed annually, with the 
joint approval of Tipu, the Company’s agents and four principal 
merchants of the kingdom.^ The French further proposed that 
the French Company should be allowed to build factories and ware¬ 
houses on the coast or in places suitable for its trade. Tipu should 
give land necessary for the purpose and permission to enclose it 
with suitable walls. The Company should also be allowed to move 
its goods inside the kingdom cither by land or water without paying 
any duties. The duties on the European goods which had been sold 
and those on the Indian goods to be exported would be paid only 
once a year. But in case the European goods were not sold and the 
Company wanted to export them, it would not be required to pay 
duty a second time. The Company would be permitted to export 
annually a certain quantity of rice from Mangalore, or from other 
ports of Mysore, without paying duty. The Company would also not 
pay any duty on gold and silver, or on those articles meant for the 
use of its employees. All the sci’vants of the Cjornpany, both European 
and Indian, would be subject to its civil jurisdiction.® 

These proposals were rejected by the Sultan for the very good 
reason that their acceptance would give the E’rcnch complete mono¬ 
poly over the trade and commerc e of his kingdom -a thing he could 
not tolerate. Besides, what he desired was not so much a com¬ 
mercial treaty as an offensive and defensive alliance. However, as 
the war with the English became imminent, Tipu, in order to secure 
the friendship of the French, gave them permission to export sandal¬ 
wood, spices and rice fi om Mangalore. But this did not please them, 
for the concession fell far short of their proposals, and the prices 
demanded for the articles exceeded the .market rates.^ Tipu was, 
however, not prepared to grant them any further,concessions unless^ 
and until they agreed to render him military assistance against his 
enemies. 


»P.A.MS., No. 1089. 

• Ibid. 

• Ibid. 

*Ibid., No. 4609. 
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EMBASSY TO CONSTANTINOPLE 

In 1784 Tipu Sultan sent Osman Khan to Constantinople to find 
out whether an embassy to the Ottoman Government would be 
fruitful. On receiving a favourable reply, he deputed (]lhulam Ali 
Khan, Nurullah Khan, Lutf Ali Khan and Jafar Khan, with Sayyid 
Jafar and Khwaja Abdul Qadir as Secretaries, to proceed to Con¬ 
stantinople.^ Eiom there they wcie required to go first to Paris and 
then to London to dissuade the kings of France and England from 
giving assistance to the Nizam and the Marathas in the Maratha- 
Mysore War.^ But as they were recalled from Constantinoi)le, they 
could not fulfd this part of their mission. Meanwhile, Tipu had 
despatched a special embassy to the Court of Versailles.^ 

Tipu decided to send an embassy to Constantinople in order to 
secure confirmation of his title to the throne of Mysore from the 
Ottoman Caliph.^ The idea of securing an investiture from the Caliph 
was no innovation on the part of Tipu. With the exception of the 
Mughal Emperors who regarded themselves as Caliphs in their 
kingdom in their own right, a number of Muslim rulers of India had 
secured confn mation of their title to the tlu'onc from the then ruling 
Caliphs. Thus Ilfutmush and Mahmud ofCha/.na had obtained their 
investiture from the Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad, while Muhammad 
b. Tughlaq, I’iroz Shah Tughlaq and Mahmud of Malwa had 
secured it from the Abbasid Caliphs of 1‘jgypt. Now that the Caliphate 
had become vested in the Ottoman dynasty, Tipu wanted to obtain 
his investiture from the Ottoman ruler in order to legalise his status 
which appeared to be anomalous.fl^'he Nizam, the Nawab of Carnatic, 
and the Marathas possessed legal titles to their territories. Even 
.Haidar ;\li, Tipu’s father, had a legal position; He had been a 
dalavayi of the Raja of Mysore, and had procured, through the good 
ofiices of Basalat Jung, the Government of the Subah of Sira from 
the Mughal Emperor.* Tipu, on the other hand, was regarded as a 
usurper, for he had dethroned the Ra ja of Mysore who was a tributary 
of the Mughals. This was very embarrassing to the Sultan who, 

> Willa, ii, p. 361. 

2N.A., Sec. Pro., Jan. 5, 1787, No. 3. 

* See p. 11G, supra. 

* For a further discussion of this point, see Dr. I. H. Qureshi’s article, **TTte 
Purpose of Tipu Sultan’s Embassy to Constantinople" in J.I.H., xxiv, 1945, pp. 77-84. 

® IbU., pp. 81, 83; also WillA, i, 491-92 
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therefore, decided to send envoys to the Caliph to secure confirma¬ 
tion of his position.^ 

He would have liked to get such a confirmation from the Mughal 
Emperor, but he knew he would not succeed. In 1783 he had tried 
to obtain the sanad of Arcot and a rank of 7,000 through Mukand 
Rao, his wakil in Delhi. He had offered to pay the peshkush and a 
large sum of money to the Emperor. Montigny, the French representa¬ 
tive in Delhi, had also canvassed on his l>chalf, and had won over 
Nawab Amir-ul-umara (Muhammad Shafi Khan) and other nobles 
to his side.^ At first the Emperor Shah Alam was inclined to the 
French, and was ready to form an alliance with them with a view to 
expelling the British from India.® But Major Brown, the English 
Company’s representative in Delhi, and Majdud-ud-daulah, the 
favourite minister of Shah Alam who was a great supporter of the 
English, defeated the schemes of Tipu's wakils and the French.'* The 
result was that Tipu not only failed to obtain the grant of Arcot, he 
did not even get any khilalP Thus, having failed to secure sanction 
for his authority from Delhi, Tipu decided to obtain it from Con¬ 
stantinople, realising that any recognition from the Ottoman Caliph 
w'ould be of far greater value than that from the effete Mughal 
Emperor.® 

Besides desiring U) legalise liis position, Tipu wanted to obtain 
the Caliph’s military assistance against the English who were his most 
formidable enemies and were bent upon his destruction. His father, 
Haidar Ali, had obtained in 1775 a body of 1000 men from Shiraz in 
Persia;’ there was no reason why, similarly, he should not get some 
troops from Turkey. And to secure the success of his mission and 
emphasise the urgency of his demand, he tried to stir up the religious 
passions of the Caliph by informing him that the English had pos¬ 
sessed themselves of Bengal, the Carnatic, and other- parts of India 
which belonged to tlie Mughals, and that they were oppressing the 
Muslims, forcibly converting them to Christianity, and turning 
mosques into churches.® 

Tipu, it must be remembered, was eager to j>romote the trade, 

^Tipu’s anxiety in this matter is evident from the fact that at the time of 
negotiating peace with the Marathas in 1787, he insisted that thePeshwa should 
in future address him as Padshah. (See pp. 107-08, supra).' 

•N.A., O.R. 91, Enclosure from Major Brown, Sept. 18, 1783. 

®N.A., O.R. 88, Bussy to Shah Alam, Sept. 10, 1785. 

« Cal. Per. Cor., vii. No. 315; O.R. 84. 

*N.A., O.R. 91. The wakil was told to make‘a khilat for Tipu at his own 
expense and prc.sent it as a gift from the Emperor. As regards the sanad for Arcot, 
he was informed that it was being prepared. He was then dismissed. 

® N.A., Sec. Pro., Nov. 12, 1787, Nizam to Cossigny, Cons. No. 10. 

’ Rice, Mysore and Coorg, i, p. 268. Haidar sent another embassy for more 
troops, but it was lost in the Gulf of Cutch. 

* Hukm-namah, MS. No. 1677, IF. 14a-15b. • 

MHITS—^9 
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commerce and industry of his kingdom, for he held the view that 
the political decline of the Muslims was the result of their indif¬ 
ference to trade and industry, and that it was because the Europeans 
were seriously applying themselves to these that they were bringing 
Muslim countries under their domination.^ The ambassadors were, 
therefore, recpiired to obtain commercial privileges in the Ottoman 
Empire and technicians from Constantinople who would introduce 
various industries into Mysore.^ As the English agent from Basra 
reported: “We have reasons to believe that the embassy to the Porte 
is for the purpose of obtaining Jirmauttds to establish factories in the 

Turkish dominions-The ambassadors were also instructed to 

land at Masqat in order to strengthen the trade and friendly rela¬ 
tions which already existed with Oman, and on their way up the 
Persian Ciiilf to touch Bushire cind obtain commercial concessions 
from the Shah of Peisia. They were further instructed to make a 
marine survey of the Persian Culf and to study the geography, the 
social, political and economic conditions of the important places 
\'isitcd by them in the course of their journey, and to keep a iccord of 
their experiences.* 

Ghulam Ali Khan, the leader of the delegation, was instructed to 
enter into a treaty with the Ottoman Government on the following 
basis: First, the Mysore and Ottoman Cmvernmcnts should always 
remain on fruuidly terms with each other. Secondly, the Ottoman 
Government should scud Tipu a body of troops whose expenses 
would be borne by him, and they would be sent back to Constan¬ 
tinople at his expense, whenever they would be required by the 
Caliph. Thirdly, the Calhph slumld send Tipu technicians who 
should be able to make muskets, guns, glass, chinawarc and other 
things. In return Tipu would send such workmen as wcie available 
in his dominion and required ])y the Caliph. And lastly, Tipu sliould 
be given trade facilities in the (Ottoman Empire. In return, he would 
give similar facilities and privileges to the Ottoman Government in 
the Mysore kingdom, Tipu, in adSition, proiioscd that he should be 
given the port of Basra, and in return he would present the Caliph 
the port of Mangalor.* 

The ambassadors left Scringapatam on November 17, 1705, and 
sailed from Tadri, a small port on the Alalabar coast, on the night 
of Wednesday, Alarch 1), 1786, in four ships named Ghurab-i-Surati, 

^lbi(L, f. 16b. 

® N.A., Sec. Pro., Jan. 5, 1787, from IJasia, Sept. 2-1, 1786, No. 3, /irmamds is a 
corruption of farman {\)\. fmamiv). 

* In ucf,:oidrince witli Tipu’s iusu uctions the envoys kept a diary of the journey 
entitled Wa/jai-t Manazil~i Rum, ed. Mohibbul llnsan. Por Tipu's relations with 
the linam of Oman and Karim Khan sec pp. 131-32. 

^ Hiilcm-nmnah, ff. lUb-lib; l -jb-lGa; also lVai]ai\ p, 150. 
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Fakhr-ul-Aiaraldb, Falh-i-Shahi Muazi and Xabi Bakhh. They were 
accompanied by a large staff of about 900, comprising secretaries, 
interpreters, attendants, sweepers, cooks and soldiers, and carried 
with them considerable quantities of cloth, sandalwood products, 
spices, gold and silver coins of Mysore, rich dresses, jewellery and 
four elephants.^ Some of these articles were to ser\’c as advertise^ 
ments for the products of Tipu’s kingdom and were to be sold at 
various ports of call. The remaining articles were intended as pi esents 
to the nobles, high officials and rulers of Oman, Persia and Turkey. 
As regards the elephants, one was to be presented to the Ottoman 
Sultan, and the other was to be sold to realise the expenses of the 
journey, while the other two were meant for the kings of France and 
England, where the envoys were requiicd to proceed after fulfilling 
their assignment in Constantinople.^ 

On leaving Tadri, the ships headed stiaight for the Arabian coast 
and reached Masqat on April 8. The envoys were received by Khal- 
fan b. Muhammad, Governor of Masqat, and his two sons. Later, 
Nurullah called on the Khalfan and gave him two letters, one of 
which was addressed to him and the other tr) the Imam of Oman. 
Since the latter was at Rustaq, his capital, the letter was sent to him. 
On the 2r)th the Imam himself arrived in Masqat. He inquired from 
Nurullah about the position of the English in India, and instructed 
the Khalfan to take a personal interest in the affairs of Tipu.® 

Meanwhile, the envoys had been able to dispose of some of the 
goods. Different varieties of cloth and shawls were sold to Maoji 
Seth, an Indian broker at Mascpit. Sandalwood was sold through 
him at 57 hun haidari per candy, and cardamoms weighing candies 
were sold at the rate of 15 huns per rail* 

On the 25th June the envoys left Alasqat, and visited a number of 
ports and islands before reaching Bushire on the 23rd July. Shaikh 
Nasir, Governor of Bushire, sent his son with a message of wel¬ 
come. He himself could not come as he had to proceed on a campaign. 
The envoys were informed that Shaikh Nasir intended to send a 
mission to Alysorc in order to seek Tipu’s permission for establishing 
a factory at Mangalore, and in return to allow him to build one at 
Bushire. They were requested to recommend his proposals to the 
Sultan. The envoys, accordingly, gave letters to the representative 
of Shaikh Nasir, addr essed to their master, endorsing the proposals.® 

^ Waqai, pp. 1-2. 

® Hukm-namah, ff. 2b-3a, 4a. The elephants died before they reached Basra. 

“ Waqai, pp. 3-6. 

* Ibid., p. 6. According to Mancsty, 200 candies of pepper and some pit*e- 
goods were sold at Masqat. (I.O. Factory Records, Mancslv to Court of Jiirectors, 
Sept. 5, 1786, f. 3-18b.) 

" Waqai, pp. 21-5. • 
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On reaching Basra, they sent a letter to Jafar Khan, king of Persia, 
that Tipu was anxious to promote trade relations with Persia, and 
desired that Persian merchants should come to his ports for the 
purpose of trade.^ 

On July 28, the envoys left Bushire, reaching the island of Kharag 
on the 30th night. On the night of August 7, the dhow and Fath4~ 
Shahi, along with 17 other vessels, all sailed together from Kharag 
island fi)r fear of the Kaab pirates, who infected the route to Basra. 
They anchored off the island of Khargu, which they left on the 1 llh, 
touching the next day the ports of Dilum, Bung and Bahragan. They 
then entered the Khor Musa.^ 

The progress of tlie ships up the Shatt-ul-Arab was very slow owing 
to bad weather and the shamal. C^n the morning of the 17th they 
entered the Khor Basra. The envoys had already sent a messenger to 
Ibrahim Agha, the Aluteiellim of Basra, informing him of their 
arrival; so after they had passed the villages of Muhammareh, 
Derbend and other villages, situated on either side of the Shatt-ul- 
Arab, they were received by Ilaji Muhammad Effendi Defterdar 
and Haji Jawwad, the Kaptan Pasha, who had come with eight 
boats to meet them and escort them to Basra owing to the danger 
from the Kaab pirates. The Turkish ofllcers left two of their oflicers 
for the protection of the dao saif, and set out with the rest to protect 
the other ships that were following behind.® Meanwhile, news 
arrived that on the night of August 18, the JSfabi Bakhsh had caught 
fire and sunk, causing the death of 50 persons, including women and 
children. The remaining persons were saved by the efibrts and 
timely help of Jafar Khan, one of the envoys.^ 

On the arrival of the Fath-i~Shahi and the Ghurab-iSuraii, tlie dao 
saif raised anchor, and together they reached Basra on August 22.® 
A few days after they wrote to Sulaiman Pasha that they had arrived 
at Basra, and that they would set out as soon as they received his 
reply. On October 3 the letters came from Ahmad Agha, the Kahya^ 
of Sulaiman Pasha’, informing Inm that he was glad to hear of their 

^Ibid., p. 47. 

^ Ibid., pp. 25 seq. ^ Ibid., pp. 36-9. 

* Ibid., pp. 40-1. lilancsty says between 40 and 50 persons perished. In addition, 
400 candi«^s of pepper, a small quantity of sandalwood and other articles were also 
lost. The artich^s that remained with the envoys were 600 randies of pepper, 50 
candies of sandalwood and 15 candies of cardamom. (I.O. Factory Records, 
Manesty to Court of Directors, Sept. 5, 1786, f. 248b.) 

* Waqai, p. 42. 

® Kahya is the Turkish version of tlie Persian Kai-Khuda, literally “lord of the 
house” or Major-domo. Here it means the chief minister in a provincial govern¬ 
ment under the Pasha. (Longrigg, Four Centuries of Modern Iraq, p. 354; Gibb, 
Islamic Society and the West, vol. i, part 2, p. 200.) 

’ Sulaiman Pa.sha was a Georgian freedrnan of Hasan Pasha, Viceroy of 
Baghdad. Owing to his abilities he became (he Mutesellim of Basra in 1765. Wien 
tlic Persians under Sadiq Khan invaded Basra he defended it with courage. But 
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arrival, and that the Gk)vcrnor had issued orders to the Mutesdlim 
to send them with an escort to Samawah, where troops would be 
waiting to bring them to Baghdad. On being told of this, the Muie- 
seHim assured the envoys that they would be able to set out by 
October 25. But for various reasons their departure had to be post¬ 
poned again and again. In the first place, the boats in which they 
were to sail could not be arranged by the Basra authorities. In the 
second, it was found that the Euphrates route was unsafe because of 
the refractory conduct of the Khazail tribe.^ The envoys felt dis¬ 
appointed and angry, blaming the Basra Government for placing 
obstacles in their way, and threatened to leave for Constantinople 
by another route. Luckily, however, news came from Sulaiman 
Pasha that the Euphrates route was now safe, and that the envoys 
should be allowed to proceed.^ Accordingly, they sailed with a 
retinue of 300 men on December 8 in four boats.® But on reaching 
Ournah on the 15th, they were informed by Shaikh Suwaini, the 
chief of the Muntafiq tribe, then virtually in possession of Basra and 
the neighbouring areas, to return to Basra at once.* It appears that 
the Shaikh wanted the envoys to pay him duty on the goods they were 
carrying, and that unless this was done he would not allow them to 
proceed.® Moreover, it was not known for certain as to who was the 
Governor of Baghbad at this time, for rumours were afoot that 
Sulaiman Pasha had been deposed and in his place Sulaiman al- 
Shawi, chief of the Ubaid and head of the Shawi family, had been 
appointed Pasha of Baghdad.® Owing to these unsettled conditions 

Basra was captured and he Avas sent as prisoner to Shiraz. He was released after 
four years. In July 1780 he was appoinuid Pasha of Baghdad and held that office 
until his death in 1802 at the age of 82. (Longrigg, Four Centuries of Modern Iraq, 
pp. 187-220.) 

^ Khazail, a large tribe which occupied an area extending from Kufa to 
Sanaawah and a portion of the adjoining Shamiya desert, arc strong and warlike 
and are ail Shiites. They were a great source of trouble to the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, because th<’y interrupted communications between Basra and Baghdad by 
the Eu[>hrates river. [Description du pacfialik de Baghdad, p. 59; Bombay Selections 
(1600-1800), p. 324.] 

® Waqai, pp. 97-8. • 

^ Ibid., p. 103. Manesty says that tlie envoys left with 300 men, and gives the 
date of their departure as Dec. 7 (I.O. Factory Records, Manesty to Court of 
Directors, Dec. 20, 1786, f. 2G6a.) 

* Waqai, pp. 116-17. Suwaini al-Abdullah W'as at first loyal to the Turkish 
Government, but later revolted, and in 1785 occupii-d Basra. Early in July 1787, 
however, he was assassinated by a negro slave. (Longrigg, Four Centuries of Modem 
Iraq, pp. 195 seq.) 

® Waqai, p. 114. 

*/f>id.,pp. 116 seq. Sulaiman al-Shawi was at first friendly with Sulaiman 
Pasha. But later on, jealous at the advancement of Ahmad Agha, a Georgian, 
whom Sulaiman Pasha made his Kahya, he revolted. He defeated the Turkish 
troops and hovered round Baghdad ready to attack it. Meanwhile, a sudden 
rumour spread that he htid been appointed Pasha of Baghdad, Fur a time Sulai¬ 
man Pasha himself believed it. (Longrigg, Four CenttlHes of Modern Iraq, pp. 203-4.) 
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the Muiesellim advised the envoys to return to Basra. Accordingly, 
they sailed back, reaching Basra on the night of 13eccmber 24. It was 
not until the Alutesellim was assured that the rumours regarding the 
dismissal of Sulaiman Pasha were baseless, and received a letter 
from the latter ordering him to send the envoys immediately to 
Qiirnah, where 500 horsemen would be waiting to escort them to 
Baghdad, that he advised them to set out again. Meanwhile, the 
Ottoman Sultan also wrote to Sulaiman Pasha that Tipu’s ambas¬ 
sadors, who had come to discuss matters relating to trade, should 
be at once sent to him.^ 

In the course of their stay in Basra the envoys disposed of various 
articles through Alidullah Yahudi. Sewa and Prem, the two agents 
of Afapji Seth, also helped the envoys in their transactions. There was, 
of course, a great deal of haggling, and instances were not wanting 
of customers getting tlic feeling of being cheated. Abdullah, for 
example, had purchased some bales of cloth. When he took them to 
his house, he found them to be defective. So he wanted to return 
them, but Nurullah refused to take them back.'** 

The rates at Masqat and at Kharag had been favourable, yet 
goods had not been sold there, because it was expected that at Basra 
the rates would be higher. However, since the rates were found to be 
lower, Nurullah had to fix the prices so that the sale could be effected. 
Black pepper was to be sold at 30 huns per candy; black cloth at 
Rs. 1-12 as. per anga. But, since even at these rates it was difficult 
to find customers, a further reduction of prices was made. Thus 
black pepper was sold at 39 huns per candy.^ 

On their rctiu n to Basra, they received a message from Ibrahim 
Agha to remain on their boats ft)r a few days longer, during which 
Suwaini would arrive, and then they could leave.* Nurullah agreed, 
but soon, realising that the Turkish officers were not helpful, he 
informed Ibrahim Agha that if his departure did not take place 
within a few days, he would hire a small boat, and leave with Jafar 
Khan for Baghdad, and from there arrange the recall of the others.® 
The Muiesellim tried to dissuade him from taking this step, telling 
him that Suwaini would soon be coming to Basra, and the matter 
would be discussed with him. Besides, favourable reports had already 
arrived from Baghdad. Sulaiman Pasha had been confirmed in his 
office, and had sent 500 horsemen to escort them to Baghdad. The 
Turkish Sultan had issued a farman diat Tipu’s wakils were respect¬ 
able and trustworthy and, having come to discuss the question of 

* Waqai, pp. 117 seq. 

* Ihid., p. 82. 

® Ihid., pp. 61-5,69. 

*Ibid., p. 122. 

* Ibid., p. 130. 
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exchange of Mangalore with Basra and other matters, should be at 
once sent to Clonstantinople.^ In spite of all this, Nurullah remained 
distrustful of the Basra authorities. But in the end, after strong 
assurances were given and promises made by the Muiesellim that the 
envoys would soon be able to leave, Nuiullah gave up his plan of 
setting out without the help of the Basra Government. But now there 
was the difficulty of transport, for the ambassadors had still a large 
number of men with them. Moreover, differences had arisen between 
Ghulam Ali Khan and Nurullah Khan on account of mutual 
jealousies and rivalries. In consequence, Ghularn Ali refused to 
travel in the company ol'Nurullah, and began to make arrangements 
to proceed alone. Owing to all this much time was wasted. In the 
end, after much persuasion, Cahulam Ali changed his mind and 
agreed to travel together with other members (jf the embassy.® 

The envoys hfft Basra by the Tigris route on February 10, 1787,® 
with a retinue of 400 men, including 200 sepoys trained in the 
European fashion. The three hundred thousand rupees and the rich 
presents which they carried had created a sensation in the country. 
\Vhen they reached Baghdad on April 25, escorted by 500 horsemen 
who had been sent to meet them at Samawah, they were received 
by Sulaiman Pasha with great honour. From Baghdad they went 
to pay visits to Najaf and Karbala, and returned after 20 days.* 
They set out from Baghdad on May 29, escorted by the qapiji bashi 
sent by the Sultan from Constantinople. They travelled overland 
via Mosul and Diarbekcr, and reached Scutari on the 1st September. 
They entered Constantinople on the 25th, and were lodged in one 
of the palaces of the city. On tlte 1st October, the Grand Wazir 
granted them a public audience, but received them without any 
extraordinary ceremony. They presented to him rich dresses, 
jewellery and 70,000 Venetian sequins. In return they received robes 
of honour.*** Later, the Ch and Wazir gave a magniiicent fete in their 
honour at the village of Kelhana, where first the I’urkish soldiers 
performed their exercises, and then “the Indian sejioys went through 
the European exercises with gxeat regularity and quickness.” All the 
high officials were preseni at the function, and the Sultan, Abdul 
Hamid 1, himself was there incognito.® 

On November 5 the Sultan received the envoys with honour 
and invested them with sable furs and the two secretaries with ermine 

^Ibid., pp. 125, 133, 150. ^Ibid., pp. 131- seq. 

*1.0. Factory Records, Persia and the Persian Gulf, No. 18, Maiifsty to Court of 
Directors, March 15, 1787, f. 286. 

* Affaires Etrangcres B1 107 (Archives N.Ttionales, ParLs), Rousseau to de 
Castries, A[)ril 25, 1787, No. 39; also F.O. 78/8-1787, Robert Ainslie to Carma- 
thian. June 9, 1787, f. 96b. 

^Ibid., Oct. 20, 1787, IT. 216 b-17a. 

« Ibid,, Oct. 25, 1787, f. 235a. 
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furs.^ Meanwhile plague had broken out in Constantinople, and 
many persons belonging to the embassy died. The severe cold 
weather, to which the Mysoreans were not accustomed, also took 
a heavy toll of their lives. So that by the end of January 1788, out 
of their retinue of 400 men, only 70 had survived. Ghulam Ali Khan 
was dangerously ill. For a change of climate, tlicrefore, the envoys 
moved to Scutari on the Asian coast.^ 

It has been mentioned above that the envoys were required to 
proceed from Constantinople to France and thence to England. 
Accordingly, after their arrival at the (Ottoman capital, they began 
to press the French ambassador to make arrangements for their 
journey to France. Meanwhile, Tipu had sent a mission directly to 
France.® It had stayed there for over five months and cost the 
French exchequer a large sum of money. The French Government was 
therefore not prepared to receive another mission, particularly in 
view of the worsening economic situation in the country. Moreover, 
the Flench Government had changed its policy in India, and it 
looked upon a second embassy from T'ipu not only serving no purpose, 
but likely to involve it in an embarrassing position vh-d~vls England, 
whom it had promised not to give any cause of provocation.* That 
is why the Comte de Montmorin, advised the French ambassador in 
Constantinople to dissuade Tipu’s envoys from proceeding to Paris. 
But if they insisted on coming, they were to be informed that they 
would be treated like the envoys of any other foreign power, and 
that no special treatment would be shown to them as had been done 
in the case of the first embassy.^ Owing to these reiisons the envoys 
gave up the idea of going to France and decided to return to India. 
Meanwhile, Tipu had also sent instructions to them to return. 

On March 4 the envoys had a farewell audience with the Sultan,® 
and at the end of the month they sailed for Alexantlria. From there 
they proceeded up the Nile to Cairo, and thence crossed to Suez. 
From Suez they sailed to Jedda|^, and then went to Mecca and 
Medina to make the pilgrimage according to the instructions of 
Tipu Sultan.'^ After this they set out on their homeward journey 
from Medina via Jeddah and reached Calicut on December 29, 
1789. They arrived at I’ipu’s camp in the neighbourhood of the 
Travancore Lines early in January 1790. 

^rbid., Nov. 10, 1787, f. 241a. 

78/9-1788, ff. 22a-b. 

^Affaires Etrangerex^ B1 448, Correxpondame Consulaire — Conxtantinople —1787-90 
(Archives Naiionales, Paris), Ghoiscul-gouirier to dc la Luzenie, Oct. 30, 1788. 

*F. O. 27/29, Dorset to Garmathian, Aug. 7, 1788, No. 55. 

'^Affaires Btrangerex—Turquie (Archives Nationales, Paris), Montmorin to 
Ghoiscul-gouffii'r, Aug. 22, 1788, vol. 178, f. 44a. 

•F.O. 78/9-1788, March 8, 1788, f. 63b. 

•> Ibid., March 25, 1788, ff. 68a, 76b. 
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The embassy had cost the Mysore Government a large sum of 
money, and, in addition, the envoys had suffered all kinds of priva¬ 
tions in the course of the journey. Three of the four boats in which 
they had travelled to Basra had been wrecked, causing great loss 
of life and property. Many of their retinue had died of dysentery, 
fever, cold and plague. Out of about 900 men who had left the 
shores of Malabar, only a handful returned to their homes. 

In spite of the enormous expense, great suffering and loss of life, 
the embassy was able to secure from the Ottoman Sultan only the 
letters patent, which gave Tipu permission to assume the title of an 
independent king, and the right to strike coins and to have the 
khiitba read in his name. The envoys were also given for Tipu friendly 
letters, khilats, a sword and a shield studded with precious stones by 
the Caliph and his Grand Wazir.^ But the embassy failed to obtain 
either any commercial concessions or military help. 

It must be remembered that at this period the very existence of 
Turkey was threatened by Catherine II, Empress of Russia, and 
Joseph II, Emperor of Austria, who had entered into an agreement 
in 1787 to partition the European provinces of the Ottoman Empire, 
and to set on the throne of Ctmstantinople Catherine’s grandson, 
Constantine. Faced with tlicsc dangers, Turkey was provoked into 
declaring war against Russia on August 15, 1787. From February 
of the following year she had to light Austria also, which, as Russia’s 
ally, had declared war against her. Turkey could not expect any 
assistance from France, her traditional ally, which was occupied 
with ever-increasing troubles at home. But she could count upon 
the support of England which had entered the lists in alliance wdth 
Prussia and Holland in 1788 in order to restore and maintain the 
balance of power in south-eastern Europe in favour of Tuikey. In 
fact, the Younger Pitt was actually trying to mediate peace between 
Turkey and her enemies, Austria and Russia. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the Ottoman Sultan could not afford to antagonise Britain 
by entering into an alliance with Tipu. The contemporary sources 
do not throw much light on the British attitude towards this cmliassy. 
But judging from their relations with Tipu Sultan, it could not have 
been anything but hostile. Mancsty, the English agent at Basra, 
writing to the Court of Directors on September 5, 1786, observed; 
“The Wakils vfBXit to obtain Jirmaunds to establish factories in Turkish 
dominions for selling the produce of his kingdom. We think this is a 
circumstance very material for the Honourable Court of Directors 
to be acquainted with, as we apprehend it precludes all hopes of 
your servants at Tellicherry being able to provide pepper for your 

^ Waqai, p. 155; Kirmani, p. 328; vol. xxiv, April and Aug. 1945, 

p. 84, n. 28. • 
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homeward ships.”^ It is obvious from this statement that the British 
could not have watched with complacence the activities and plans 
of the ambassadors. On the contrary, they must have done their 
best to frustrate them with the help of the great influence which 
they commanded both at Baghdad and Constantinople. 


* I.O. Factory Records, Mancsty to Court of Directors, Sept., 5, 1786, No. 18, 
f. 249a t 



CHAPTER IX 


REBELLION IN GOORG AND MALABAR 

Early in 1789 the Coorgs again broke out into open revolt against 
the Mysore Government. Vir Raja, who had been in confinement in 
the fort of Periapatam for the last four years, escaped with his family 
at midnight about the middle of December 1788, and took refuge at 
Kurchi in Kiggatnad.^ But soon after he fell into the hands of the 
Kottayam Raja who compelled him to cede three of the valuable dis¬ 
tricts belonging to Coorg. After purchasing his freedom, the Raja 
returned to Coorg, and with the assistance of his followers surrounded 
the camp of the Kottayam Raja, who had ascended the Ghats to take 
possession of the districts ceded to him, and compelled him not only to 
return the document extorted from him but also to renounce all 
claims to the Wynaad country,^ 

After this, Vir Raja turned his attention to the Mysoreans who 
were in occupation of Coorg. In a short time he succeeded in expelling 
them, including the new settlers who had been settled in the country 
by Tipu’s orders. He then established his camp at Siddesvara, and 
from dicre carried on raids into Mysore, seizing large numbers of cattle 
and considerable supplies of grain. Hearing of this, Tipu sent a large 
force under Ghulam Ali, Ghazi Khan and Dil Delair Khan to crush 
Vir Raja. They entered by way of Siddesvara. The Coorgs disputed 
every inch of ground, but were defeated, and Ghulam Ali captured 
large supplies of grain and many prisoners. But he could not com¬ 
plete his task of crushing the Coorgs, for at this time revolt broke out 
in Malabar and he was ordered by Tipu to proceed there. On the 
march, he was attacked by the Coorgs in the Kodantura pass, but he 
defeated them and reached Payavur safely. Owing to the unsettled 
state in Coorg and the west coast, Tipu despatched Muhammad Raza, 
Azam Ali Khan, Fazal Khan and Jean Castorez to the help of Ghulam 
Ali. This reinforcement took the Heggalaghat route. Vir Raja took 
up his post at the entrance of the pass, made a surprise attack on the 
Mysoreans and dispersed them, capturing their baggage and killing 
and wounding a number of them.® 

Alarmed at this news, Tipu sent his b. olher-in-law, Burhan-ud-din, 
to Coorg. Burhan was required to suppress tlie Coorgs by strengthen¬ 
ing the four forts of Kushalnagar (Fraserpet), Mercara, Beppunad and 

^ Tarikh-i'Coorg, f. 27b. 

• Ibid., f. 32b. » Ibii., (T. 32a-35ii. 
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Bhagamandala. But while he was proceeding to Mercara, he was 
attacked by Vir Raja and sustained considerable loss. So he returned 
to Seringapatam, and after informing Tipu of the situation in Goorg/ 
concerted with him another campaign. Burhan set out with a large 
army, and Tipu himself left the capital early in September 1789, But 
Burhan did not succeed in defeating Vir Raja who captured the three 
Mysore forts. Mercara still remained in tlie hands of the Mysoreans, 
but it was isolated and liable to fall at any moment.® Tipu himself 
could not visit Coorg because he had to proceed to Malabar which 
was blazing up in revolt, and as soon as he had suppressed the rising 
in Malabar, war broke out with the English. Coorg thus remained 
unsubdued. 

Rebellion m Alalabar 

Haidar first came in contact with Malabar in 1757 when he sent his 
brother-in-law, Maklidum Ali, with some troops to the assistance of 
the Raja of Palghat who was at war with the Zamorin of Calicut. 
Makhdum Ali advanced to the sea coast, and compelled the Zamorin 
not only to restore to the Raja of Palghat his territory, but also to 
make a military contribution of twelve lakhs of rupees to be paid in 
instalments. The money was never paid, but it was not until 1766 that 
Haidar was able to turn his thoughts to Malabar. 

Malabar was at that time divided into a number of petty states 
constantly fighting with each other. North Malabar consisted of the 
Nair principalities of Cliirakkal, Kadattanad, Kottayam, Kurangod 
Nair and the Moplah principality of Cannanore which owed 
nominal allegiance to Chirakkal. South Malabar was divided between 
the Zamorin of Calicut and the Raja of Cochin, who had been for 
some time past the victim of the aggression of both the Zamorin 
and the Raja of Travancorc. 

Haidar invaded Malabar in January 1766, and by about the middle 
of April succeeded in subduing its ohiefs. He then returned to Coim¬ 
batore. But he had not been there long when he heard of a revolt 
in Malabar. He, therefore, marched back, and with great ruthlessness 
suppressed tlie rising. The Nairs, however, were not crushed, and 
soon they again raised the banner of revolt. During the Second Anglo- 
Mysore War, Malabar became the battleground f(^r the Mysore 
and English armies, and a large portion of it was occupied by the 
latter. But after the conclusion of the Treaty of Mangalore, Tipu re¬ 
covered possession of it. Tipu was anxious to strengthen his hold over 
Malabar because of its spice trade, and because, as the Second Anglo- 
Mysore War had taught him, of its strategic importance for the safety 

^ Tarikh-i-Coorg, ff. 35b-36a. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, iii, p.*l 13. 
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of Mysore. But the exactions of his revenue collectors, combined with 
the independent spirit of the inhabitants and the English instigations 
to the Rajas to shake off Tipu’s authority, had caused rebellion in the 
province. Owing to misgovernmcnt, the Moplahs of Ernad and 
Walavanad were also discontented. Tlie Nairs were led by Ravi 
Varma belonging to the house of Zamorin, while the leader of the 
Moplahs was Goorkul of Manjeri (a sub-division of Ernad, south of 
Calicut). To keep Ravi Varma quiet Tipu had granted him ajagir in 
1784, and in order to establish good government he had separated 
tlie civil from the military authority. Arshad Beg, who was in charge 
of the government of Malabar since Haidar’s death, retained only tlie 
military command, while the civil administration was entrusted to Mir 
Ibrahim and Mir Ghulam Husain who were appointed first and 
second diwans respectively. The new officers were instructed by Tipu 
to establish law and order and to promote the welfare of tlie province.^ 

But these reforms did not improve matters. In 1786 Goorkul 
Moplah of Manjeri rose in rebellion.* Owing to the unsettled 
state of the protince, Tipu decided to visit it. He arrived in 
Calicut early in April 1788 by the way of the Taraarassheri 
pass, without any army or train of artillery.® He had only 
sudi troops as generally accompanied him.* He dismissed both 
Arshad Beg and Ibrahim. The former was suspected of disloyalty 
and of carrying on intrigues with the Nairs and the Moplalis,® and 
the latter of dishonesty and rapacity. In their place Husain Ali Khan 
was appointed to the command of the army, and Slier Khan as first 
diwan.^ Tipu left Calicut on May 9’ and proceeded to the south 
*^ank of Beypore river, where he laid the foundation of his new capital 
o* Malabar and named it Farokhabad or Farrookhia. Here he ordered 
a fort to be built since the fort of Calicut was no longer tenable. The 
capital was also made the coverging point of new roads. It was better 
situated to become a port than any other place on the sea coast. 
Many persons from Calicut were compelled to settle there; but during 
the Third Anglo-Mysore War, after Malabar was occupied by the 
English, they returned to Calicut, and very soon hardly any trace of 
the new capital was left.® 

Report of Joint Commissioners, p. 35; Logan, Malabar, vol. i, part ii, p. 448. 

• Report of Joint Commissioners, p. 36. 

• Logan, Malabar, vol. i, part ii, p, 449; P.A.MS., No. 4577. 

*N.A., See. Pro., May 27, 1788, Gapt. Kyd from Tellicherry, April 14. 

* Kirmani, pp. 331-2; Punganuri, p. 39. Arshad Beg returned to Scringa- 
patam and died of grief. He was buried by Tipu’s orders in the Lai Bagh. 

* Report of Joint Commissioners, p. 37; Kirmani, p. 332, says that Mahtab 
Khan Bakhshi was appointed in place of Arshad Beg. 

»P.A.MS., No. 4583. 

® Report of Joint Commissioners, p. 37. Tipu’s capital is now a small village called 
Ferokh {Imp. Gaz., xii, p. 88). Punganuri, p. 39, and Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, f. 74, 
call it Farrokhi; Report of Joint Commissioners, p. S7, calls it Farokhabad. 
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Owing to the approach of the rainy season, Tipu returned to Coim¬ 
batore towards the end of May. From Coimbatore he proceeded to 
Dindigul, xhcjagir of his relation Sayyid Saheb, who entertained him 
sumptuously. Both in the Coimbatore and Dindigul districts the 
refractory poligars were punished. In the month of August he 
returned to Seringapatam by the route of Gajalliatti.^ 

Tipu had not been long at his capital before he heard the news of a 
serious outbreak in Malabar. The leader of the revolt was Ravi Varma 
on whom ajagir had been conferred to keep him quiet.* Besides the 
Nairs who followed him, he was also joined by the Moplahs and the 
Coorgs. From July to November 1788, Ravi Varma made himself 
master of the open country and then invested Calicut.* Alarmed 
at the news, Tipu sent Lallee and Qamar-ud-din Khan with 6,000 
Mysoreans and 170 Europeans in December 1788.^ As many of the 
Rajas had been given protection by the factors of Tellicherry, Tipu 
sent a formal request to them on February 15 not to give them any 
further protection.* At the same time he sent detachments of his troops 
under Lallee, Omar Beg, Sayyid Saheb and Bakaji Rao in various 
directions to suppress tlie rising. I'he Raja of Cochin also helped the 
Mysoreans.* As a result the insurgents were defeated. Many of them 
were captured and the rest escaped to the jungles. In January 1789 
Tipu again entered Malabar through thcTamarassheri pass. Leaving 
a force at Calicut to complete the subjugation of the Nairs, at the end 
of February he directed his steps northwards.’ Hearing of this the Rajas 
of Kottayam and Kadattanad escaped to Tellicherry and tlience to 
Travancore. But tlie Raja of Chirakkal paid a visit to the Sultan who 
received him with distinction and dismissed him with costly presents. 
But soon after, on discovering that the Raja was carrying on intrigues 
against him with his enemies, he sent troops to bring him back. The 
Raja’s fortified palace at Kuttipuram was surrounded, but his men 
offered resistance and in the skirmish the Raja was killed.® There¬ 
upon, his kingdom was annexed b^ the Sultan. 

Tipu then proceeded to Cannanore at the invitation of the Bibi. He 
gave her a portion of the territory of Chirakkal, and solemnised the 
preliminaiy ceremonies of the marriage between his son Abdul Khaliq 
and her daughter. By these measures Tipu wanted to pacify the 

^ Wilks, ii, p. 321; Punganuri, pp. 39-40. 

® Logan, Malabar, vol. i, part ii, p. 452. 

^ P.A.MS., Nos. 4592, 4597; Logan, Mahbar, vol. i, part ii, p. 452. 

Ibid. According to Mack. MS., I.O. No. 46, the army was sent in Jan. 

^ Logan, Malabar, vol. i, part ii, p. 453. 

« I.O.Mack. MS. No. 46, pp. 89, 98. 

’ Logan, Malabar, vol. i, part ii, p. 453. 

^Ibid.; Report of Joint Commissioners, p. 46. But according to Tarikh-i-Coorg, 
the Raja, afraid of being punished by Tipu, committed suicide. 
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Moplahs of South Malabar, and in this he was successful. He left 
North Malabar on April 22, 1789, and proceeded to Coimbatore.^ 

Although Tipu had succeeded in pacifying the Moplahs, the Nairs 
remained as turbulent as before, and as soon as Tipu’s back was 
turned, they returned from tlie jungles and began to harass the A-Iysore 
forces stationed in the province and to carry on depredations all 
round. On April 22, 1789, they even killed Tipu’s amil of Irvernad 
with some of his troops.^ 

The cause of Tipu’s failure to crush the Nairs lay in the terrain of 
Malabar which is extremely hilly and thickly wooded. There were no 
roads, and owing to the rains, which fell from June to September and 
then again from October to December, the campaigning season was 
very short. All tliis greatly hampered the movements of the Mysore 
army, while it was very favourable to the rebels who retired into the 
jungles on the arrival of Tipu in Malabar, and returned to the open 
country on his departure. Moreover, they were given every assistance 
by the English and the Raja of Travancore. 

Tipu wanted to establish peace in Malabar by giving it good 
government, by winning the goodwill of its people, and by construct¬ 
ing new roads which would euiible him to put down the Nair risings. 
But unfortunately the Tlurd Anglo-Mysore War broke out and Tipu 
had to devote all his energies to it. Meanwhile, the Malabar chiefs, 
who had already been for some time past in correspondence with the 
English, entered into treaties with them whereby they agreed to 
become tributaries of the Company, provided their territoi ics, from 
which they had been expelled by the Sultan, were restored to them. 
The English campaign on the Malaltar coast was successful, and so, 
according to the agreement, the different chiefs were reinstated in their 
petty states. The Treaty of Seringapatam (1792) legalised their new 
status, and henceforth they became vassals of the English Company. 


^ Logan, Malabar, vol. i, part ii, pp. 453, 456; Wilks, ii, p. 332. 
® P.A.MS., No. 4629. 



CHAPTER X 


TIPU AND THE ENGLISH 1784-88 

The Treaty of Mangalore, as we have seen, was not approved of 
by the Bengal Government and by many of the Company’s military 
officers. Warren Hastings had called it a “humiliating pcace,”^ and 
Innes Munro had “hoped that the treaty of peace, which the (com¬ 
pany has lately concluded with Tippoo Sahib, is only meant to be 
temporary.”* The result of this attitude was that, while officially the 
English were at peace with Tipu, their relations with him remained 
strained, and cases of infractions of the treaty by them were not 
infrequent. 

It was stipulated in the Treaty of Mangalore that Gannanorc should 
be restored to the Bibi in the presence of an officer deputed by Tipu. 
But, instead, the place was evacuated by the English without waiting 
for the arrival of the Sultan’s representative. And before quitting it, 
they laid waste the adjacent country, plundered the inhabitants, 
blew up the magazine of the fort and threw the guns into the sea.® 
They committed similar depredations during their evacuation of 
Onorc, Karwar and Sadasivgarh.* When Lord Macartney heard 
of this he greatly disapproved of the conduct of the English officers. 
He regarded it as a violation of the fourth article of the treaty, and 
was prepared “to rectify the mistakes in any manner that Tippoo 
points out.”® 

But these were not the only instances of the violations of the treaty 
by the English. They plundered Dindigul, and started collecting 
revenues from the district which, by the treaty, they were not entitled 
to do.® Moreover, they began to incite revolts in Tipu’s kingdom and 
to give refuge to his refractory subjects. A large number of Nairs fled 
to Tellicherry, where they received protection from the English and 
from where tliey carried on raids into Tipu’s territory.’' Tipu wrote to 
the chief of Tellicherry about this, but his complaints fell on deaf ears. 
This made the Sultan so indignant that he informed the chief not to 


* Comb. Hist. India, v, p. 333. 

* Innes Munro, p. 370 

■ M.R., Mly. Cons., May 23, 1784, Tipu to Macartney, vol. 99B, p. 2050. 
^Ibid., May 28, 1784, Tipu to Macartney, pp. 2127-8. 

* Ibid., May 23, 1784, Select Committee’s Minute, p. 2050; Mly. Desp. to 
England, June 8, 1784, vol. 19, p. 156. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., July 15, 1784, vol. lOOG, pp. 2683-4. 
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address him any longer;^ and although he restored to the English their 
factory at Calicut, he postponed the restitution of MountDelli to them. 
Furthermore, he imposed an embargo on pepper, cardamoms and 
sandalwood, and instigated the Chirakkal Raja to occupy the island 
of Dharmapattanam which was the key to Tellicherry. The island 
was, accordingly, seized by the Raja in June 1788.^ 

The English and the Maratha-Mysore War 

When war between Tipu and the Peshwa became imminent, 
Sindhia sent a message to Anderson, the English agent at his court, 
through Appaji Pundit that, as Tipu was assembling troops near the 
Maialha frontier, the English Company should help the Poona 
Government in accordance with the Treaty of Salbai, and should 
enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with the Peshwa and 
the Nizam against him.® The request for help and the proposal 
for an alliance was conveyed by Anderson to Maepherson, the 
Governor-General, who replied that the Treaty of Salbai did not 
stipulate “that the friends and enemies of the Company and the 
Maratha State are mutual.” Its thirteenth article only laid down that 
the Company would not afford help to any nation against the Peshwa, 
and accordingly the Company would not help Tipu. But at the same 
time it would not assist the Marathas either, for, according to the 
Treaty of Mangalore, it was bound not to assist the enemies of Tipu 
Sultan.^ 

Maepherson would have very much liked to help the Marathas 
immediately, for he regarded their requests as “fair and reasonable.”® 
That he did not do so was partly due to Pitt’s India Act, which for¬ 
bade the CJovernor-Gencral and Council from entering into any al¬ 
liances which might lead to war with the country pov/ers, and partly 
due to the sixteenth article of the Treaty of Versailles, but chiefly 
because the finances and army of the Company were in a deplorable 
state.® Maepherson, however, very soon gave up this policy of 
neutrality. He had already declared that, “though wc wish not to be 
parties in their own disputes, we are determined to maintain a 
decisive influence in whatever scale we may think it just and political 
to throw the force of our aid.... for there is certainly a point beyond 
which a pacific system, however desirable, cannot be pursued to the 

^Ibid. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., Jan. 25,1788, vol. 120A, p. 50x; P.R.G., iii,No. 37; Logan, 
Malabar, vol. i, part ii, p. 453. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., July 1, 1786, Anderson to Maepherson, May 10, vol. 
108A, pp. 1815-6. 

*• Ibid.j Maepherson to Anderson, May 26, p. 1818. 

® N.A., See., Pro., March 28, 1787, Maepherson to Carnac, Company’s Agent 
with Tipu, Dec. 20, 1785, cons. No. 8. • 

* Ibid.; Ibid., Dec. 7, 1785, cons. No. 7a. 

mh;ts—10 
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attainment of any permanent tranquility.”^ When, therefore, war 
broke out between Tipu and the Marathas, and Nana pressed the 
English for assistance, Macpherson offered to send five battalions 
to the help of the Nizam.® He even went to the extent of assuring 
Nana that the battalions would be ready to accompany the Maratha 
armies to the Carnatic Balaghat, Lahore or wherever their services 
would be required.® But this was an open violation of the Treaty 
of Mangalore which had laid down that Tipu and the Company 
“will not directly or indirectly assist the enemies of eacii other.” 

The reason why Macpherson violated the treaty with Tipu and 
offered help to the Marathas was that, in the first place, he was anxious 
to counteract the Erencli intrigues at Poona and to prevent the 
Peshwa from coming under the influence of the French by calling 
in the aid of their troops. In the second place, he wanted to prevent 
the overtlirow of the Marathas and thus maintain the balance of 
power in the country, being convinced that, in case the Maratha 
power suffered an eclipse, Tipu would become very dangerous to the 
English.^ Moreover, Macpherson agreed to render help to the 
Marathas so that they might continue tlie war against Tipu instead 
of making peace with him; for, as Cossigny obsciYed, it was in the 
English interest to see the Indian powers fighting with each other 
and weakening themselves.® 

But the offer of help given by Macpherson to the Nizam and the 
Marathas was disapproved by the Home Government, who wanted 
the Company to remain neutral whether the Marathas wei e defeated 
or victorious in the war against Tipu, and to interfere and take sides 
only in case of french interference, or if its possessions were threa¬ 
tened by any power.® Accordingly, they pointed out that the 
Governor-General should have informed the Marathas that the 
Company would help them only in case Tipu were helped by the 
French. If, on the other hand, the Marathas secured French assistance, 
the Company would be obliged if) help Tipu. But contrary to this, 
the Governor-General had promised assistance to the Peshwa without 

^Ibid. 

^ Ibid., Feb. 14, 1786, cons. No. 4. 

® Khare, viii. No. 3004, Sindhia to Nana, July 26, 1786. This assurance 
was given in a letter written in Persian by Macpherson. Afterward.s, Malet 
interpreted it in a dilTercnt way, and informed Nana that the battalions could 
be employed to defend the Peshwa’s territory and not to invade Tipu’s king¬ 
dom. But Nana regarded this as a breach of the assurances given by Macpherson 
in his previous letters. Besides, Nana maintained that the question of aggression 
did not arise, for Nargund, Kittur and other places were parts of the Maratha 
kingdom. Macpherson, in fact, not only violated the Treaty of Mangalore, he 
also opened himself to the charge of duplicity made by Nana. 

^N.A., Sec. Pro., Feb. 14, 1786, cons. No. 3. 

» P.A.MS., No. 894. , 

“N.A., Sec. desp. from England, July 21, 1786, vol. 1, pp. 32-35. 
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any certainty that the French meant to offer help to Tipu. Such a 
policy, the authorities in London thought, “results in the first place 
in throwing Tippoo into the arms of the French, and in the second 
place, it makes Tippoo hostile to us.”^ 

When, therefore. Lord Cornwallis was appointed Governor- 
General in place of Maepherson, he was advised by the Board of 
Control “to adopt a pacific and defensive system” based on “the 
universal principle.., that we are completely satisfied with the 
possessions we already have,” At the same time he was instructed 
that if the French took one side in the war, the Company was auto¬ 
matically to take the other.® Cornwallis found on taking office: 
“We are got into a very awkward foolish scrape by offering assistance 
to the Marathas; how we shall get out of it with honour, Gk)d knows, 
but out of it we must get somehow, and give no troops.”® He, 
accordingly, repudiated liis predecessor’s engagements, and with¬ 
drew the offer of help to the Nizam and the Peshwa, while assuring 
them that, in case the French helped Tipu, the Company would im¬ 
mediately come to their assistance.* 

But it must not be thought that Cornwallis took this step because 
he was wedded to a pacific policy, or because he believed that even 
Tipu was entitled to ‘a square deal.’® In reality he would have liked 
to help the Marathas, but adopted a neutral attitude as a matter of 
expediency. He feared that, if aid were given to the Marathas, it 
would lead to war with Tipu and the French in close alliance with 
each other; but for such a war the English Company was not pre¬ 
pared at the time, because its army was in an unspeakable state, and 
its finances, excepting in Bengal, were in an alarming condition. 
Besides, he did not wish to be drawn into a war in which the French 
would be inevitably arrayed on the side of Tipu against the English, 
for this would not only create diplomatic complications in Europe, 
it would also make the defeat of Tipu a very difficult task. Further¬ 
more, the offer of help had been made to the Marathas in order to 
prevent them from securing the assistance of the French, and also 
“on the assumption of the ascendancy of Tippoo’s power and on the 
possibility that it might be rendered still more formidable by an 
introduction of a French force.” But as “these suppositions no longer 
existed,” there was no need to send troops to the help of the Nizam 
or the Marathas.® 

*N.A., Sec. Pro., Feb. 26, 1787, Sec. Commit, of E.I.G. to Bengal, Sept. 22, 
1786, cons. N(i». 8. 

‘Board’s Secret Letters, i, March 8, July 19, Sept. 20, 1786, cited in Philips, 
The East India Company, p. 66, footnote 1. 

® P.R.O., 30/11/134, Cornwallis to Dundas, Sept. 17, 1786, f. 3a. 

‘P.R.C., ii. No. 37. , 

® Thompson and Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, p. 174. 

‘P.R.C,, ii, No. 37. 
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Cornwallis, nevertheless, believed that if the English wished to 
establish their supremacy in India they would have to fight Tipu 
sooner or later, for the balance of power in the country had become 
heavily tilted in favour of Mysore. Of all the Indian states, the king¬ 
dom of Mysore was the strongest, the best governed and the most 
prosperous. Its ruler had defeated the combined forces of the Nizam 
and the Marathas, and the friendships which he was trying to form 
with the king of France and the Sultan of Turkey by sending his 
ambassadors to them appeared to Cornwallis to be fraught with 
great danger to the English interests in India. He was convinced that 
Tipu was “a prince of very uncommon ability and of boundless 
ambition, who had acquired a degree of power in extent of territory, 
in wealth, and in forces lliat threatened the Company’s possessions 
in the Carnatic and those of all his other neighbours with imminent 
danger,”^ He, tiierefore, considered it necessary to reduce Tipu’s 
power. Besides, he felt that time had come to set the stage for a 
second expansion of the English possessions in India. For this he 
turned his covetous eyes towards Tipu’s kingdom, and particularly 
towards his Malabar possessions, which were rich in spices, sandal¬ 
wood and pine trees and possessed a number of fine ports like Calicut 
and Cannanorc. Their acquisition, he thought, would at least be a 
partial compensation for the loss of the thirteen North American 
Colonies. 

Henry Dundas, the President of the Board of Control, also urged 
Cornwallis to embark on a policy of expansion. He wanted Bombay 
to be enlarged so that it might become self-supporting. He believed 
that “a chain of military posts along the western coast of India 
must add great security to our Indian Empire,” and these posts were 
to be obtained either “by negotiation or otherwise.”^ Later, Dundas 
favoured the use of force to negotiation, and advised Cornwallis to 
destroy Tipu “that restless an(? perfidious tyrant”, set up the old 
Raja in his place and reduce Mysore to the status of Travancore, 
Tanjore and Oudh. He did not think that, if Tipu was overthrown, 
die balance of power would be upset and the Marathas would be¬ 
come strong. There was no danger of this because they were dis¬ 
united.® 

^P.R.O., 30/11/152, Cornwallis to Grenville, April 24, 1791, f. 24a. See also 
Campbell’s estimate of Tipu as “an active, ambitious and enterprising prince, 
wljose troops are in higher order than the force of any Asiatic state we are 
acquainted with.” {Ibid., 30/11/118, Campbell to Cornwallis, May 1, 1787, 
f. 88b.) 

® Melville Papers, MSS. No. 3387, Dundas to Cornwallis, April 3, 1789, No. 3, 
pp. 65, 67. 

Nov. 13, 1790, Nb. 54, p. 157; also P.R.O. 30/11/116, Dundas to 
Cornwallis, Nos. 53, 54 Nov. and Dec. 1790. 
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Aggressive Designs of Cornwallis 

To achieve these objects Lord Cornwallis first of all directed his 
attention to the reorganisation of the Company’s army and finances; 
and owing to the zeal and effort with which he undertook this task, 
he was able to inform Malct towards the end of December, 1787, 
that “the Company’s armies are ready in all the provinces.”^ Finding 
himself thus prepared, he started negotiations for an alliance with the 
Marathas and the Nizam against Tipu Sultan. Ostensibly the alliance 
was to be defensive, but in reality it was to be offensive. Writing on 
October 23, 1787, to Forster, who was the Company’s agent at 
Nagpur, Cornwallis observed: “We want to form an alliance with the 
Mahrattas against Tippoo, our common enemy,” and asked him to 
request Mudhoji Bhonsle “to induce the Poona Government to take 
the lead in a general confederacy of the Mahrattas for renewing the 
war against Tippoo,” and to give a free passage through Cuttack to 
the troops sent from Bengal to fight him.* In a letter directly 
addressed to Mudhoji, Cornwallis reminded him of the great injuries 
suffered by the Marathas at the hands of Haidar and Tipu, and called 
on him to avenge himself. Mudhoji was assured that no peace would 
be made with Tipu without mutual consent, and until all the territory 
between the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers had been recovered 
by the Marathas.* Similarly Cornwallis wrote to Palmer at Gwalior: 
“If Sindhia could be persuaded not only to use his influence with 
the Poona Government to take the lead in a general confederacy of 
the Mahrattas to renew the war against Tippoo, but to take a personal 
share in it himself, I should consider it a mark of friendship, well 
deserving of some splendid sewice in return from our Government.”* 
Letters were also sent to the authorities at Poona; and Malet, the 
Company’s agent there, submitted proposals to Nana for an alliance 
with the Peshwa’s Government. 

It has been maintained that Cornwallis made advances to the 
Marathas thinking that Tipu intended to invade the Carnatic. In 
reality, however, Tipu was not in a position to wage war with the 
Company, partly because he was not prepared for it, and partly be¬ 
cause he could not expect any help from the French who were at peace 
with the English.® It is true that rumours of Tipu’s invasion of the 

^ N.A., Sec. Pro., Dec. 14, 1787, Cornwallis to Malct. Similarly Campbell ob¬ 
served to Stuart: “I have great pleasure in acquainting you that we are in great 
forwardness in our preparations for Tippoo; and that there seems to be a cheerful 
spirit in the army to meet him, which I shall try to alleviate to the best advantage.” 
(P.R.O., 30/11/134, Campbell to Stuart, Oct. 6, 1787, f. 12a.) 

• N.A., Sec. Pro., Nov. 8, 1787, Cornwallis to Foster, Oct. 23. 

^ Ibid., Cornwallis to Bhonsle, Oct. 23, 1787. 

•N.A., Pol. Pro., April 7, 1794, cons. No. 1, Cornwallis to Palmer, Oct. 20, 
1787. (Made from the original found in possession of Palmer.) 

®NA., Sec. Pro., May 7, 1788, Governor-General’s Minute of April 14; M.R., 
Mly. Sec. Cons., Oct. 9, 1787, Cornwallis to Madras, vol. 119B, p. 467. 
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Carnatic were current at the time, but they were without any founda¬ 
tion whatsoever, having been fabricated by the Raja of Travancore 
and the Nawab of Carnatic and other persons who were anxious tq 
embroil the Company in a war with Tipu.*^ In fact, Cornwallis 
himself did not believe in such rumours, and wrote to tlie Madras 
Government: “He (Tipu) will not undertake hostilities against us.”^ 
That in spite of this Cornwallis made approaches to the Marallias 
clearly shows that he had aggressive designs on Tipu. 

However, because of the Treaty of Versailles and the instructions 
of the Court of Directors, and because Tipu had not given any 
provocation to the English, Cornwallis could not propose an offensive 
alliance. He, therefore, proposed to Nana that if Tipu invaded the 
Carnatic or attacked any of the allies of the Company with or without 
French assistance, the Marathas would immediately create a diver¬ 
sion by attacking the northern frontier of Mysore with the support 
of a battalion of Europeans, a brigade of sepoys, and a good field 
of battering train supplied by the Company, but paid for by the 
Marathas. If, on the other Iiand, the Marathas were attacked by 
Tipu alone, the Company would remain neutral. It would only help 
tliem in case they were attacked by Tipu with the aid of French 
troops.® 

These proposals were not acceptable to Nana who regarded them 
heavily weighted in favour of the English. He wanted equality in 
commitments, and in addition, was in favour of both an offensive and 
defensive alliance. Malet did his best to explain to Nana the implica¬ 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles (1783) and of the Parliamentaiy Act of 
1784, according to which the Company could not help the Marathas if 
Tipu attacked them alone; nor could it enter into an offensive alliance 
with them.^ But these explanations proved futile, for Nana was not 
interested in the niceties of European politics or Acts of British Parlia¬ 
ment. The talks therefore broke down. This however did not come as a 
surprise to the English, for Malet had been from the beginning pessi¬ 
mistic about the success of th^ negotiations, and had informed 
Cornwallis that the Marathas would not accept the proposals because 
“they are already chagrined on our refusal of aid in the last war with 

^ Campbell’s letters to Cornwallis showed that the rumours had no founda¬ 
tion, and that Tipu was inclined to listen to reason because of English military 
preparations, Maratha hostility and Conway’s coldness to his approaches. (P.R.O., 
30/11/118, Campbell to Cornwallis, Oct. 9, 1787, f. 173b.) 

® M.R., Mly. Sec. Cons., Oct. 9, 1787, Cornwallis to Madras, vol. 119B, 
p. 4G7. It was because there was no danger from Tipu that Cornwallis pressed 
the demand for Guntur on the Nizam; also P.R.O., 30/11/150, Cornwallis to 
Dundas. December, 5. 1789, f. 161. 

“ M.R., Mly. Sec. Cons., Oct. 5, 1787, vol. 119B, pp. 428-30; N.A., Sec. Pro., 
Dec. 14,, 1787, Malet to Cornwallis, Oct. 28. 

^ Ibid., Cornwallis to Malet Dec. 14, 1787. 
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Tipu. They would reply that our own treaties become inviolable when 
it suits your convenience, yet when the same convenience urges, you 
scruple not to abide by your treaties. They will say that now you 
require our aid with a reservation that we should pay your troops in 
fighting your battles and you make a merit of relinquishing imaginary 
conquests as a compensation for the sacrifice of our late pledged faith. 
Yours will be the real advantage while we will only incur the expenses 
of war.”^ 

But the failure of the talks did not mean a break in the relations 
between the English and the Marathas, for Cornwallis continued to 
humour Nana, knowing that sooner or later he would be able to find 
some pretext for a conflict with Tipu, when limitations over his powers 
would be removed and it would be possible to agree with Nana’s views. 
Meanwhile, Cornwallis wanted “to keep up the most friendly inter¬ 
course” between the English and the Marathas, and “a free com¬ 
munication of sentiments on the views and interests of both nations.”’® 

Just as Cornwallis incited the Marathas against Tipu, he similarly 
stirred up the feelings of the Nizam by dangling before him the pros¬ 
pect of recovering those of his territories which Haidar Ali had forcibly 
occupied. But as the Company itself was demanding the Guntur 
Sarkar from the Nizam, the English intrigues at Hyderabad did not 
lead to any result. In fact, owing to the Guntur controversy,® the 
relations between the Nizam and the English became so strained for a 
time that it seemed he would throw in his lot with Tipu. 

But after the Nizam had agreed to surrender the Guntur Sarkar to 
the Company in September in accordance with the treaty of 1768, he 
demanded the fulfilment of another article of the same treaty which 
pledged the Company to help him in the recovery of his ancestral 
dominion from Haidar, and sent liis minister, Mir Abul Qasim, belter 
known as Mir Alam, to Calcutta to enter into a new agreement with 
the English. Cornwallis informed the Nizam that he could not enter 
into any treaty as it would be against the Act of Parliament, and 
would arouse the jealousy of the Marathas whose friendship he was 
anxious to cultivate. But he wrote him a letter on July 7, 1789, which 
was explanatory to the treaty of 1768 and was; therefore, equally 
binding upon the English as a regular treaty. The letter explained 

^ Ibid., Malct to Cornwallis, Oct. 28, 1787. 

2 P.R.C., iii. No. 24. 

® According to the treaty of alliance concluded between the Nizam and the 
Company in 1766, in return for the 5 Sarkars, including the Sarkar of Guntur, the 
Company had agreed to furnish ihe Nizatn with a subsidiary force when required, 
and to pay 9 lakhs a year when the assistance of its troops was not required. 
The Guntur Sarkar which the Nizam had given in jagir to his brother Basalat 
Jung, was not to be taken possession of till the latter’s death. (Aitchison, Treaties, 
ix, pp. 22-25). In 1782 Basalat Jung died'and the Guntur Sarkar was retained 
by the Nizam. In 1788 the Company revived its cl|iim to the Sarkar. {Ibid., p. 3.) 
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that in the sixth article of that treaty it was stipulated that the English 
troops should be lent to the Nizam “wherever the necessity of the 
Company’s affairs would permit,” but now it was to mean that the 
Nizam could employ the Company’s troops against any one except 
those in alliance with tlic Company, that is, the Peshwa, Sindhia and 
other Maralha chiefs, the Nawabs of Carnatic and Oudh and the 
Rajas of Tanjore and Travancore.^ As Tipu’s name was not included 
in the list, the implication was that the Nizam was entitled to employ 
the Company’s troops against him, since he was not considered to be 
one of the powers in alliance with the Company. Further, the letter 
declared that circumstances prevented the execution of those articles 
of the treaty of 1768 which go to vest the Company with the diwani 
of the Carnatic Balaghat, yet, “should it hereafter happen, that the 
Company should obtain possession of the country mentioned in those 
articles with your Highness’s assistance, they (the Company) will 
strictly perform the stipulations in favour of your Highness and the 
Mahrattas.”^ 

The Company had concluded two treaties with Haidar subse¬ 
quently to the treaty of 1768. It had also concluded a treaty with Tipu 
in 1784 by which it had recognised his sovereignty over the territories 
he possessed. The Governor-General’s letter was, therefore, a violation 
of the Treaty of Mangalore. It was also “a violation of the spirit of the 
India Act,”® for it was of an offensive nature, and was more calculated 
to bring about war with Tipu than being “an avowed contract of 
defensive arrangement.”^ The letter was thus one more instance 
which showed that Cornwallis was determined to wage war on Tipu, 
and that he was only waiting to manufacture some incident for a 
casus belli. 


^ Ibid., pp. 43-5. 

^ Ibid., p. 44. The Treaty of 1768 contemplated the conquest of the Carnatic 
Balaghat which was in possession of Haidar. The diwani of this territory was to 
be granted to the Company who engaged to pay the Nizam seven lakhs of rupees 
annually, and to the Marathas their chauth. {Ibid., p. 33.) 

® Short. Comb. Hist, of India, p. 600. 

* Malcolm, Political History of India, i, p. 57. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE WAR WITH THE RAJA OF TRAVANGORE 

Travancore was a small, weak state until the thirties of the eight¬ 
eenth century. But Martanda Varma, during his reign of twenty-nine 
years (1729-1758), succeeded in transforming it into the most power¬ 
ful kingdom in Malabar. Rama Varma, who ascended the throne 
in 1758, continued his uncle’s ambitious policy,^ and taking advantage 
of the decline of the Dutch power in India and the internecine wars 
among the Malabar chiefs, he gradually conquered the whole country 
from Granganur to Gape Gomorin “partly by guile and in an unlaw¬ 
ful manner, and partly by force of arms.”^ In consequence, many 
small kingdoms were swept away, while the Raja of Cochin lost the 
best part of his kingdom and became a mere puppet in Rama Varma’s 
hands.® But Rama Varma was not content with these acquisitions; 
his ultimate object was the “unification of Malabar under one flag.’** 
He was, however, compelled to cry a halt to his career of conquest 
owing to Haidar Ali’s invasion of Malabar in January 1766, which 
not only threatened his ambitious schemes but even the integrity of 
his kingdom. 

When Haidar was the faujdar of Dindigul, Martanda Varma, the 
then Raja of Travancore, being hard pressed by his refractory chiefs, 
had asked for his assistance. Haidar had readily offered it. But mean¬ 
while, the chiefs had submitted. The Raja, therefore, informed Haidar 
that he no longer required his services. Haidar, nevertheless, 
demanded compensation; but it was refused.® Martanda Varma 
having died in 1758, Haidar claimed payment from his successor, 
Rama Varma, and at the same time called on him to become his 
tributary. Rama Varma was prepared to pay the money, but he 
refused to become Haidar’s vassal, since he was already a vassal of 
Muhammad Ali of Carnatic.® And knowing that this answer would 
not satisfy Haidar who would sooner or later attack Travancore, he 
prepared for resistance by strengthening the Travancore lines and 
by establishing closer ties of friendship with the English.'^ Moreover, 

^ Pannikar, Malabar and the Dutch, p. 95. 

•Dutch Records, No. 13, p. 107. 

^Ibid., p. 108. 

* Pannikar, Malabar and the Dutch, p. 95. 

* Menon, History of Travancore, p. 159. 

® Francis Day, 7'Aff Land of the Permauls, p. 144. 

» Ibid. 
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with the object of weakening the position of Haidar in Malabar, he 
began to stir up rebellions against him, and to give refuge to the 
rebels in Tia\rancore.^ Incensed at the insolent and hostile con¬ 
duct of Rama Varma, and convinced that as long as he 
remained unsubdued, the hold of Mysore over Malabar would 
remain precarious, Haidar Ali decided to invade Travancorc. But 
owing to his wars with the Marathas and the English, which kept 
him engaged till the end of his days, he could not undertake any large- 
scale and systematic military operations. Meanwhile, Rama Varma 
kept up his intrigues and acts of hostility against Haidar. He continued 
to incite rebellions in his kingdom; he gave free passage to the English 
troops through his country in 1778 for attacking the French port of 
Mahe which was under Haidar’s protection; and when the Second 
Anglo-Mysorc War broke out, he gave military aid to the English. 

Like his father, Tipu also remained preoccupied for a number of 
years witli very important matters. At first he had to fight the English, 
and after the Treaty of Mangalore he was kept busy pacifying Goorg 
and his Malabar possessions. Fie was then called upon to face the 
Maratha menace. It was, thus, not until the middle of 1787 that he 
found himself free to turn his attention to the Raja of Travancorc who, 
during all these years, had been pursuing a hostile policy towards him. 
The Raja had rendered useful assistance to the English in die Second 
Anglo-Mysorc War, and even after the Treaty of Mangalore, to 
which he was bound to adhere having been mentioned as an ally of 
the Company, he did not desist from stirring up rebellions in Malabar 
and from giving refuge to the rebels in Travancorc, Tipu repeatedly 
warned the Raja to refrain from arts of hostility, but confident of 
English support, he ignored the warnings. In 1788, under the pretext 
that his kingdom was threatened by Tipu, he secured the services of 
two battalions of the Company’s native infantry to be stationed on 
his frontiers at his expense, and was promised further assistance, if 
required, of ‘Europeans and natives’ to be maintained at the expense 
of the Company and employed “^jigainst the designs of the enemy. 
Thus assured of English support, he laid claim to the territory belong¬ 
ing to Kolut Nair, who was a tributary of Tipu, on the ground that 
he was related to one of his intimate friends and descended from a 
common ancestor. He also asked the Governor of Madras to help the 
Malabar chiefs in recovering their kingdoms from Tipu.® Moreover, 
he refused to demolish that part of the Travancorc lines which, the 
Sultan maintained, were built upon the territory of the Raja of 
Cochin who was a tributary of Mysore. And further, he purchased 

^ MR., Tellicherry Factory Records, April 2, 1780. 

* Menon, History of Travancor?, p. 239. 

• M.R., Mly. Count. Cor., Raja to' Madras Governor, June 10, 1789, vol. 38, 
No, 59. 
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Ayicotta and Cranganur from the Dutch knowing fully well that 
Tipu was also anxious to buy them. 

The kingdom of Travancore occupied the southern extremity of the 
Indian peninsula. It began near the island of Vypin at the Chim- 
mamanglum river, about twenty miles north of Cochin, and ended 
a little to the east of Cape Comorin. On the cast it was bounded by 
the lofty escarpments of the Western Ghats w'hich terminated near 
the southern Gape, and on the west and south it was washed by the 
ocean. It was thus secure against a land attack on all sides except the 
north where, though partially protected by the Ghats, it lay open 
towards Cochin. To make up for the want of a natural barrier on that 
side, Rama Varma, on the adtdee of his Dutch Commander-in-Chief, 
General Eustachio De Lannoy,^ ordered in 1764 the construction of 
a series of defensive works known as the Travancore lines. The 
following is their description given by Pawney, the Company’s agent 
with the Raja, in a letter to the Government of Madras: “They x’un 
from west to east, commencing at the sea on the island of Vipecn, 
and continue to a broad river called Chinamungulum, on the opposite 
side of which they begin again and extend to the Elephant mountains, 
where they terminate upon the top of one of them from which run a 
chain of mountains to a high northern latitude, and as low south as 
the extreme point of the peninsula or Cape Comorin; so that the 
eastern boundary of the Slate is protected by them. From the sea to 
Chinamungulum river the lines are four or five miles; from the op¬ 
posite bank to the extremity at the mountains they are twenty-four or 
twenty-live miles. They consist of a ditch sixteen feet broad and 
twenty feet deep with a thitJc bamboo hedge, a slight parapet and 
good rampart and bastions on rising ground almost flanking each 
other from one extreme of the lines to the other. They arc only 
assailable by regular approaches from the north.”^ 

As soon as Tipu found his hands free after his peace with the 
Max'athas, he asked Rama Varma to demolish that portion of the lines 
which was erected on the territory of the Cochin Raja, partly because 
the latter was his tributary,® and partly because they cut him off 
from about two-thirds of the kingdom of Cochin which was to their 


^ De T.annoy was taken prisoner by the Travancoreans when they totally 
defeated the Dutch at Colachel on Aug. 10, 1741. He was appointed by Martanda 
Varma to discipline a few companies of sepoys which formed his body¬ 
guard battalion. He consti-uctcd many new forts in the State and repaired old 
ones. He helped the Raja in suppres.sing rebellions and in his schemes of conquest. 
Because of his ability and services he was raised to the rank of a General, and 
appointed Gommander-in-Chief of the Travancore army. (Mcuon, History of 
Travancore^ pp. 136-7, 164.) 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 16, 1790, Pawney to Hollond, Feb. 1, vol. 133G, 
p. 415. 

Jan. 1, 1790, Pawney to Hollond, Dec. 18, 1789, vol. 133A, p. 5. 
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south.^ But Rama Varma turned down the demand. He maintained 
that the land on which the lines were built had been lawfully acquired 
from the Raja of Cochin in return for the assistance which he had 
rendered him against the Zamorin of Calicut, and that there had 
been no extension of the lines since they were erected twenty-five 
years ago before the Raja of Cochin became Mysore’s tributary.* 

But these claims of Rama Varma were quite unfounded. It was in 
1764 that the lines began to be constructed under the supervision of 
Dc Lannoy, and they were completed in 1777 when he died 
while giving his finishing toucltes to them.* During this period the 
lines continued to be extended whenever it was regarded strategically 
necessary. Thus, for instance, in July 1766 Rama Varma began to 
extend the lines to near Granganur fort and on the territory of the 
Granganur Raja. Thereupon the Dutch protested because they 
feared that this might offend Haidar Ali.* The portion of the lines 
across the island of Vypin, a breadth of about 1,500 yards, was 
erected in 1775.® Since the possessions of Cochin and Travancore 
were intermixed at places and the lines intersected the Cochin 
country®, it is not a matter of surprise that Rama Varma should 
have encroached upon the territory of the Cochin Raja and built 
the lines on it, for the forcible acquisition of land was quite in keeping 
with his policy of expansion in Malabar. Even Captain Bannerman, 
Commander of the Company’s detachment in Travancore, admitted 
that “the Raja of Travancore finds himself much embarassed with 
regard to the defence of tlie lines across the island of Vypin, for they 
were constructed on the king of Cochin’s territory.”’ As regards the 
contention of Rama Varma that he had lawfully acquired land from 
the Raja of Cochin, it must be remembered that the different Malabar 
princes “always had claims, often of great obscurity, to places in one 
another’s territories.”® 

Besides refusing to demolish the lines, Rama Varma further 
provoked Tipu by purchasing from the Dutch the islands and forts 
of Ayirotta and Granganur whic^ the Sultan himself was anxious 
to acquire. By these actions the Raja virtually threw a challenge to 
Tipu Sultan. 

^ Francis Day, The Land of the Permauls, p. 52; Wilks, ii, pp. 340-1. 

«M.R., Mly. Cons., Jan. 1, 1790, 133A, p. 5; Ibid., Feb. 16, 1790, vol. 133C, 
pp. 414, 416. 

® Dutch Records, No. 13, p. 25. 

* Francis Day, The Land of the Permauls, p. 144. 

* Wilks, ii, p. 341. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 16, 1790, Pawney to Hollond, Feb. 1, vol. 133C, 
p. 416; Menon, History of Travancore, p. 153. 

’ I.O., Home Misc. Series, Bannerman to Campbell, May 16, 1788, vol. 85, 
pp. 8-9. 

* Dutch Records, No. 13, p. 19. 
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Ayicotta is situated on the northern extremity of the island of 
Vypin on the Malabar coast; two and a half miles to the north-east of 
Ayicotta lies Cranganur, and close to these are the islands. Soon 
after Tipu made peace with the Marathas, he started negotiations 
with the Dutch for the purchase of these forts. He wanted to acquire 
them, first, because of his policy of expansion in Malabar which 
he had inherited from his father. Already Chetvai and Paponetty 
had been occupied by Haidar, and now Tipu wanted to extend the 
boundaries of his kingdom further. Secondly, Tipu’s experience of the 
Second Anglo-Mysore War had taught him that, in case of another 
conflict with the English, Palghat would again be one of their first 
objects of attack, because, apart from other advantages, it offered 
them the only means of establishing an easy and practical communica¬ 
tion between the Malabar and Coromandel coasts.^ Tipu, therefore, 
wanted access to this pass botli from the east and the west to be 
carefully guarded, and for this purpose he was desirous of possessing 
himself of Cranganur, distant only twenty miles from Ponnani which 
had formed the base of Humberstone’s operations against Palghat 
in the Second Anglo-Mysore War. In fact, Tipu did not want any 
place on that side of the coast to remain in the hands of an unfriendly 
power which might allow the English to use it as a spring-board for 
an invasion of his kingdom. At the same time it would not be correct 
to say that Tipu wanted Ayicotta and Cranganur for an invasion of 
Travancore, for such an invasion was strategically unsound—to 
approach the lines from Cranganur a river had to be crossed. It was 
easier to attack the lines from positions eastwards along an extent 
of about twenty miles; and subsequent events showed that it was the 
lines that Tipu first attacked and not Travancore. In fact, once the 
lines were carried, the forts fell almost without any resistance. 

In 1776, Sardar Khan, Haidar’.s Governor at Calicut, had at¬ 
tempted to take the Cranganur fort by surprise, but had failed.* 
Soon after Tipu made peace with the Marathas, there were rumours 
that he would demand the fort of Cranganur and the Dutch islands 
near it. In September 1787 Mysore troops appeared near Cranganur, 
but they soon withdrew.* Meanwhile negotiations were going on 
between Rama Varma regarding the disposal of Cranganur and of 
the islands, which had formerly belonged to the Zamorin. In August 
1788, Tipu’s commander of Chetvai, having come to know of it, 
wrote to Angelbeek, the Dutch commander at Cochin, that if the 
Dutch were intending to sell the islands, he would be compelled to 
inform Tipu. Angelbeek became alarmed at this, and at once handed 

^ M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 1785, vol. 66, p. 97. 

■ Van Lohuizen, The Dutch E.I.C. and Mysore, pp. 95-6. 

* Ibid., p. 144. 
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over the islands to the Raja.^ Convinced that Cranganur would, 
similarly, be transferred to Rama Varma, the Mysoreans, in May 
1789, appeared before the fort and summoned it, but met with 
refusal. As they had not brought with them heavy artillery they did 
not lay siege to the place.* In July 1789 information reached Cochin 
that Tipu intended to attack the Dutch. To Angelbeek the situation 
appeared desperate, for he was short of money, and he could get 
help neither from the Dutch possession of Ceylon nor from the 
English.* Of course Rama Varma was prepared to help, but this 
would be ineffective unless the English also became involved in the 
war. But this seemed unlikely. On May 14, 1789, Pawney, the English 
Company’s Resident with the Raja, had informed the Governor of 
Madras that Tipu intended to attack Cranganur, and had asked for 
his instructions as to the course he should follow on the occasion and 
the advice he should give Rama Varma.* Hollond, who had re¬ 
placed Campbell as Governor of Madras, replied that “the Com¬ 
pany’s troops are only to be employed in defence of the Rajah’s own 
country, and that you must uige the Rajah to be extremely cautious 
in his conduct during the present critical situation, and on no account 
afford Tippoo Sultan pretext for invading the Travancore country.”® 
When again in July 1789, an attack on Cranganur by Tipu was 
expected and the Raja was eager to help the Dutch, Hollond warned 
him against such a step.® Owing to this attitude of the Madras 
Government, the Raja expressed his inability to help the Dutch. 
The latter, thereupon, sold the forts to him, realising that they would 
not be able to protect them alone, but that il' they were in the hands 
of the Raja, the English would help to defend them. In this way they 
contrived to raise a barrier against Tipu’s attack on Cochin, which 
was their only remaining possession left in India and, in effect, threw 
themselves under the protection of the English Company, which was 
pledged to support Rama Varmjj^ if his kingdom was invaded by 
Tipu Sultan.’ 

The transaction entered into by the Raja with the Dutch was 
contrary to the advice given by the Company’s Government. The 

^Ibid.y p. 147. 

2 Ibtd., p. 148. 

3 p. 149. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., May 26, 1789, Pawnry to Hollond, May 14, vol. 129C, 
p. 1447. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 1447-8. 

* M.R., Mly. Count. Cor., Hollond to Raja, Aug. 17, 1789, vol. 38, No. 70, 
pp. 121-22; also N.A., Sec. Pro., Sept. 9, 1789, Madras to Bengal, Aug. 16, Cons. 
No. 1. 

’’ Auber, Rife and Progress of British Power in India, p. 104. It is true that both 
Madras and Calcutta had expressed themselves against the purchase of the forts, 
but the Raja was certain that in fche end he would secure the Company’s help on 
account of the Tipuphobe elements both in India and in England. 
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Raja had first asked through Captain Bannerman the advice of 
Archibald Campbell, the Governor of Madras, regarding the matter, 
but the latter had dissuaded the Raja from entering into any transac¬ 
tion.^ In spite of this the Raja continued his negotiations with the 
Dutch for the purchase of the forts. When Hollond, Campbell’s 
successor, came to know of this he immediately instructed the Resident 
to dissuade the Raja from “making purchases from the Dutch of 
lands and forts whiclt they hold under the Rajah of Cochin, a 
tributary of Tippoo, as likely to have the appearance in the eyes of 
the chief, of collusive transaction.” Pawncy was further informed 
that “the Government of Madras would not support him (the Rajah) 
in any contest in which he might engage, beyond the limits of his 
own possessions,”^ But this letter, which was sent on August 17, 
1789, reached Pawncy too late to be effective. The Raja had already 
purchased the forts from the Dutch on July 31. Pawney knew all the 
time about the negotiations which the Raja was carrying on with the 
Dutch; in fact he was privy to them. But knowing the sentiments of 
Hollond in the matter, he kept them a secret, and informed him on 
August 4 after the transaction had been carried out, and it was 
too late to prevent it. 

On hearing the news of the purchase of Cranganur and A^dcotta, 
Hollond was very annoyed with the Raja who had entered into the 
transaction without his permission, and wrote to him that by his act he 
had forfeited the Company’s protection, and that he should im¬ 
mediately give back the forts to the Dutch so that things might be 
re-established where they stood before.® Lord Cornwallis also dis¬ 
approved of the conduct of the Raja, and informed Hollond that the 
latter should return the forts to the Dutch, and refrain from entering 
into any connections with them which might be offensive to Tipu. 
The Raja would be helped only if Tipu attacked him without provo¬ 
cation, but, “should he provoke Tipu by making collusive purchases 

of forts or places in the territories of one of his tributaries,.he 

will justly draw Tipu’s resentment upon himself and at the same 
time forfeit all right to the Company’s friendship or interference in 
his favour.” Cornwallis even condemned the conduct of Pawncy 
“in having adopted the ideas of the Rajah in the matter of the 
purchase of the places.”* 

The Raja was upset by these admonitions and, fearing lest he 
should forfeit the Company’s support, tried to justify his action. He 
maintained that he had secured the approval of the preceding 
Governor of Madras, Sir Archibald Campbell, for the purchase of 

^ Memoirs of Tippoo Sultaun by an Officer in East India Service, p. 44. 

* M.R., MIy, Cons., Aug. 28, 1789, Madras to Bengal, vol. 131.A, pp. 2374-5. 

^ Ibid., Aug. 30, 1789, Madras to Pawney, pp. 2886-7. 

* Ibid., Sept. 29, 1789, Cornwallis’s letter. Sept. 9, vol. 131B; pp. 2659-6L 
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the forts; that they were situated only a gunshot from the boundary 
of his country, and were, in consequence, important to its security; 
that the Dutch never paid any tribute to the Raja of Cochin and had 
an independent right to dispose of them.^ 

The Raja’s contentions, however, were not based on facts. His 
assertion that before purchasing Ayicotta and Cranganur he had 
obtained the permission of Archibald Campbell was entirely false, 
because, when the latter was questioned about it, he informed the 
Court of Directors in a letter of September 20, 1790, that “he neither 
countenanced nor advised the Rajah in the purchase of Cranganur 
and Ayicotta.” The Court of Directors also pointed out that “nothing 
appeared on the Madras records to corroborate the assertion of the 
Rajah relative to those places having been purchased by him in 
consequence of Sir Archibald Campbell’s advice.”® Hollond, too, 
stated that the Raja had purchased the forts without the consent of 
the Madras Government.® Similarly, Cornwallis did not believe the 
Raja, and pointed out that Campbell never made any communica¬ 
tion about the purchases either to him or to his Council.* It is only 
much later, when the war was half way through, that in order to 
justify the war and the Raja’s actions that led to it, he informed 
Dundas of having seen the correspondence between Campbell and 
Bannerman which showed that the Raja had entered into negotia¬ 
tions with the Dutch not only with the sanction but the advice of 
Campbell, and that, owing to the latter’s poor health, the whole 
episode must liave escaped his memory.® 

The second statement of the Raja is also not borne out by facts. 
Cranganur was some miles away and not within gunshot of the 
Travancore lines;® nor was it true that the forts in question were 
necessary for the defence of a country so strong and difficult of access 
as Travancore.’ The Madras Government believed that “Granganore 
and Jaicottah are Dutch places of no strength.”® Lord Cornwallis also 
thought that “the forts, if they fleserve that name, were after all of 

^ Ibid,, Pawney to Hollond, Sept. 9, p. 2663; Mly. Count. Cor., Raja to Hollond, 
July 2, 1789, vol. 38, No. 54, pp. 87-9. 

^CobbetVs Pari. Hist,, xxviii, pp. 1302-3; M.R., Mly. Count. Cor., Hollond to 
Raja, Nov. 16, 1789, vol. 38, No. 106. Hollond also maintained that the Raja 
had not obtained the permission of Campbell to purchase the forts, for if Camp¬ 
bell had given the permission he would have informed him according to “esta¬ 
blished custom.” As already mentioned, Campbell had refused permission to 
the Raja (see supra, p. 159 and footnote). 

*N.A., Sec. Pro., Jan. 27, 1790, Hollond to Cornwallis, Jan. 3, Cons. No. 1. 

* P.R.O., 30/11/51, Cornwallis to Dundas, Dec. 5, 1789, ff. 161a-b. 

® Ibid,, Sept. 3, 1791, f. 87a. It is strange that such an important matter should 
have been forgotten by Campbell. 

^Cobbett's Pari. Hist,, xxviii, p. 1289. 

’ Govemor-General’s letter of Dec. 15, 1789, cited in CobbetPs Pari, Hist. 
xxviii, p. 1289. i 

"N.A., Sec. Pro., Sept. 9, 1789, Madras to Bengal, Aug. 16. Cons. No. 1. 
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very little consequence, and if I had been informed of what was 
going forward, I should have advised the Rajah not to purchase 
them.”^ Pawney, too, observed: “Granganore and Jaicottah will be 
found upon examination to be very inconsiderable and not acquisi¬ 
tions worthy of serious competition.”* Even the Raja acknowledged 
that “there is not the slightest benefit or advantage accruing to me 
from the possession of Jaicottah and Granganore.”* That in spite of 
this he purchased them was because their acquisition fitted in with 
his general policy of expansion in Malabar. Moreover, he was afraid 
that, if he rejected the offer of the Dutch, “Tippoo should of a sudden 
possess himself of them,”* and he could not tolerate that a fort, 
however unimportant, close to the lines should be in the hands of his 
enemy. 

The last argument of the Raja, however, that the Dutch were free 
to sell the forts to whomsoever they liked, appears to be sound. The 
Dutch, no doubt, used to pay the Gochin Raja annually half the 
income of the import and export duties—“a revenue which he 
enjoyed in the time of the Portuguese and which was left to him after¬ 
wards by treaty,”® and which was “tlie only remnant of his former 
greatness.”® When the Raja became the tributary of Mysore, all the 
privileges enjoyed by him passed on to Tipu, who now began to 
receive his share of the taxes.’ Similarly, the Dutch Gompany 
paid twelve pagodas annually as rent to Tipu’s land-lessor.® But 
the rent or taxes that Tipu or his subject received, were not tribute as 
he interpreted, and did not give him the right to claim sovereignty 
over the forts which the Dutch had conquered from the Portuguese. 
(It seems that the Sultan identified rent with tribute, using the words 
interchangeably in his letters to the Governor of Madras). Even if we 
accept that the Dutch paid him tribute, this did not, according to 
the political usage of 18th century India, restrict their freedom to 
dispose of their possessions.® In fact, later on, Tipu did not speak of 
his right, but pointed out that it was unkind of the Dutch to have 

1 Ross, Comwallisi il, p. 126. 

^Cobbett’s Pari. Hist., xviii, p. 1292. 

^Ibid., p. 1289. 

*Jbid. 

® Dutch Records, No. 13, pp. 125, 228. 

• Ibid. 

’Sec M.R., Mly. Cons., Jaii. 5, 1790, Tipu to Raja, undated, p. 47 (Tipu 
uses the word tribute); M.R., Mly. Count. Cor. Tipu to Hollond, Sept. 12, 1789, 
vol. 38, No. 92, pp. 169-71 (Here the word rent is used); Ibid., Teh. 22, 1790, 
vol. 39, No. 59, pp. 125-26. Tipu sent all the papers to Hollond about his dispute 
with the Raja and the Dutch. 

® Van Lohuizen, The Dutch E.I.C. and Mysore, pp. 155-56. 

* Haidar, and later Tipu, paid tribute to the Poona Govt., but this did not 

imply any restriction on their sovereignty, and they never tolerated interference 
in their internal affairs. * 
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sold the forts to his enemy instead of to him.^ Tipu’s real grievance 
appears to be that, although he received rent and taxes from the 
Dutch, he had not been given preferential treatment; instead, he 
had been ignored in favour of a petty prince with whom he was on 
inimical terms. Moreover, he had shown his interest in the forts 
before the Raja did;^ and while he was tiying to acquire them, the 
Raja had come forward and purchased them. All this hurt Tipu’s 
pride, and he felt cheated and insulted. Pannikar is not wrong in 
accusing the Dutch of df)uble-dealing®—Van Lohuizen’s attempt to 
whitewash their conduct is not convincing.^ But the Raja of Travan- 
core should also share the blame with them. He took advantage of 
the rivalry between Tipu and the English to extend his territory.® 
Pic did not purchase Cranganur and Ayicotta because he regarded 
them strategically important for the defence of his kingdom; he 
acquired them for self-aggrandisement and in order to abet the Dutch 
in their schemes. 

PIowc\'cr, even after the forts had passed into the hands of Rama 
Varma, Tipu continued his efforts to acquire them. Pie asked Hollond, 
the Governor of Madras, to persuade the Raja to return the places to 
the Dutch.® Pie tried to prevail upon the Dutdri through the Raja 
of Cochin to demand them back, and offered to pay for them six 
lakhs of rupees, which was twice the amount they had obtained from 
the Raja.’ Pie also directly wrote to the Raja to cancel the transac¬ 
tion with the J3utch,® But his efforts failed; neither the Dutch wanted 
to regain pos.session of Cranganur and Ayicotta nor was the Raja 
prepared to relinquish his hold over them.® 

Towards the end of October 1769, Tipu encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Palghat. Erom here he invited the Raja of Cochin 
to visit him. But the latter, on the advice of the Raja of Travancorc, 
feigned illness, shut himself up in a room and refused to see Abdul 

' P.R.O., 30/11/151, Cornwallis to Duntlas, Jan. 2, 1790, f. 3a. 

® See p. 157, supra, 

® Pannikar, Malabar and the Dutch, p. 110. 

* Van Lolmi/cu, The Dutch E.I.C. and Mysore, pp. 151 seq. 

® P.A.MS. No. 1337. 

* M.R., Mly. Count. Cor,, Tipu to Hollond, Sept. 12, 1789, vol. 38, No. 92, 
pp. 169-71, 

’ M.R., Mly. Cons., Nov. 1789, Pawney to Hollond, Oct. 20, vol. 131G, 
p. 2911. 

“ Ibid., Jan. 1, 1790, vol., 133A. Before this Tipu had written several times to 
the Raja. 

® Soon alter the transaction, the Raja toought of restoring the forts to the 
Dotch, because from the letters of Cornwallis and Hollond it appeared that the 
Company would not help him to defend them. The Dutch, too, were alarmed for 
they realisctl that if Tipu attacke^d the forts, Rama Varma would not be able to 
hold them long, and the Mysoreans, after occupying them, would advance against 
Cochin without setting foot on Travancore’s original territory. The Dutch 
therefore prepared for the defcpcc of Cochin. But the skirmish of Dec. 29 dispelled 
the fears. (Van Lohuizen, The Dutch E.I.C. and Mysore, pp. 157-59.) 
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Qadir, Tipu Sultan’s wakil?- On December 14 Tipu arrived at a place 
about twenty-five miles distant from the lines. On the following day he 
sent a wakil to Rama Varma with a letter demanding, first, that 
Rama Varma should deliver up the rulers of Calicut, Chirakkal, 
Kadattanad and other refractory subjects of the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment, and should, in future, abstain from harbouring them; secondly, 
that he should give up Cranganur and Ayicotta; and lastly, that he 
should demolish that portion of the lines which crossed the territory 
of the Cochin Raja.^ 

Rama Varma’s reply to these demands was highly unsatisfactory. 
He flatly refused to demolish the lines and restore Cranganur and 
Ayicotta to the Dutch; and as to tlie demand for the surrender of the 
rebels, he maintained that he never gave protection to them, and that 
they had entered his kingdom without liis knowledge. The Rajas of 
Chirakkal, Calicut and Kadattanad, however, had been given asylum 
because they were his relations. No demand for their repatriation 
had ever been made by Tipu before, but since it had now been made 
they would be asked to depart from Travancore.® 

The justification of the Raja of Travancore for the presence of rebels 
in his kingdom was very inadequate. He gave refuge to the rulers of 
Chirakkal, Calicut and Kadattanad not because they were his rela¬ 
tions, but because he wanted to use them as pawns in the game of 
Malabar politics. His statement that rebels entered his kingdom 
without his knowledge was also quite false, for the complaint of the 
Mysore Government that the Raja harboured its rebels went back 
to the time of Haidar.^ After Haidar’s death, Tipu also had the 
same grievance and complained about it not only to the Raja but 
also to the Government of Madras. The latter had, tliereupon, 
warned the Raja not to “give assistance or encouragement to any 
of the poligars or others on the Malabar coast with whom Tipu may 
have disputes.”* But this had no effect upon the Raja, who did not 
give up his policy of inciting rebellions in Malabar and extending 
protection to the rebels in his kingdom. 

Having failed to secure the acceptance of his demands, Tipu 
marched towards the lines so that by his presence near the lx)undaries 
of Travancore, Rama Varma might be induced to change his hostile 
attitude. On December 24 he encamped about four miles from the 

^ Mcnon, History of Travancore, pp. 219-20. 

“M.R., Mly. Cons., Jan. 1, 1790, vol. 133A. 

*Ihid 

* Sinha, Haidar AH, p. 154. 

* M.R., Mly. Count. Cor., Governor to Raja, April 17, 1788, vol. 37, No. 36. 
Later, Cornwallis also advised the Raja not to m^dle in the disputes between 
Tipu and the Raja of Cochin, and warned him that, if he did this and it led to a 
conflict with Tipu, the English would not help him. (I.O. Pol. & Sec. Dept. 
Records, Cornwallis to Sec. Committee, Nov. 5, 1^9). 
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lines, and again sent his emissary to the Raja with his demands.^ But, 
as before, the Raja’s reply was unsatisfactory. 

Meanwhile, Tipu sent his troops to seize a number of rebels who 
had taken refuge in the jungles and hills adjoining the Travancore 
State. They were rounded up, but while they were being escorted to 
the camp, the Travancoreans fired upon their guards. This provoked 
tlie Mysore troops who retaliated^ by attacking the weakest part of 
tlie lines at the eastern extremity, to which they had been conducted 
on the night of December 28, 1789, by some of the inhabitants of 
the country.® The Travancoreans were taken by surprise and fled. 
The result was that, soon after daylight, the Mysoreans succeeded 
in seizing a considerable extent of the rampart and in introducing a 
large number of their troops within the wall. After this they marched 
along the rampart to capture the gate, and thereby admit the rest 
of the army within the lines. At first the resistance was feeble, and 
the Travancoreans fled from one post to another; but across one 
square enclosure used as a magazine and barrack, along which the 
Mysoreans had to pass, about 800 Nairs, with the help of a six 
pounder-gun, managed to check tlicir advance, and with the aid of 
further reinforcements, inflicted great loss on them. The conflict 
lasted nearly four hours. Being exposed to the attacks of the Raja’s 
forces coming both from the right and the left, the Mysoreans were 
completely demoralised and fled in panic.^ 

It has been taken for granted by some historians that Tipu was 
present with his troops during the engagement, and that, although 
he escaped with his life, he was wounded by a musket ball, and his 
palanquin, his seals, his sword, his pistol and a silver box containing 
lus diamond rings and jewels fell as trophies into the hands of the 
enemy.® In reality, no reliable evidence exists to prove that Tipu was 
personally present during the attack by his troops upon the lines. He 
himself denied it; he even maintained that the engagement had taken 
place without his knowledge, and that as soon as he heard of it he at 
once recalled his troops and sent back the Travancore prisoners of 
war to the Raja.® It appears that the rumour of Tipu’s narrow escape 
and his being wounded was spread by some harcarahs who claimed 
to have returned from Tipu’s camp. But their reports cannot be taken 

1 P.R.C., iii, No. 53. 

“N.A., Pol. Pro., Feb. 10, 1790, Tipu to Hollond, Jan. 1, Cons. No. 9. 

^ Ibid., Feb. 3, 1790, Pawney to Hollond, Jan. 4, Cons. No. 5. 

*‘Ibid.; Mackenzie, p. 16. Wilks, ii, pp. 357-8, is wrong in saying that only 
20 men turned the fortune of the day. Regarding the number of Mysoreans 
killed and wounded, there are different versions. The Raja says they lost 1000, 
while according to Mackenzie their casualties amounted to 1,500. 

* Wilks, ii, p. 358; N.A., Pol. Pro., Feb. 10,1790, Pawney to Gomwallis, Jan. 10, 
Cons. No. 1. 

• Ibid., Tipu to Hollond, Jdn. 1, 1790, Cons. No. 9. 
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seriously. They also informed Pawney that Qamar-ud-din Khan had 
been killed in the course of the attack, and because of this there was 
general mourning in the Sultan’s Camp.^ But this was obviously a lie 
because Qamar-ud-din Khan survived even the Fourth Anglo- 
Mysore War. Similar false reports were spread by a certain mutasaddi 
who was taken prisoner, and who claimed to have been a commander 
of 10,000 in the Mysore army. Wilks cliicfly based his account of “the 
attack on the lines” upon the report of this mutasaddi about whom even 
Pawney said; “1 do not place mudi confidence in what he has 
related.”^ With regard to the statement that the Travancoreans 
secured the Sultan’s palanquin, sword and other articles, this also 
appears to be based on hearsay. Tipu, it must be remembered, never 
used a palanquin. As Wilks observes: “He was usually mounted and 
attached great importance to horsemanship, in which he was con¬ 
sidered to excel. The conveyance in a palanquin he derided, and in a 
great degree prohibited, even to the aged and infirm.”^ Moreover, 
in none of the letters addressed by the Raja of Travancorc to the 
Governor of Madras and the Governor-General is there any mention 
that his troops had secured Tipu’s palanquin and sword, although 
he was the first person to have referred to them. He only mentioned 
that four horses, two stands of colours and two drums fell into the 
hands of his troops.^ 

From the above analysis it is obvious that the evidence in favour 
of Tipu’s presence with his troops during their attack on the lines is not 
conclusive. Tipu, as already mentioned, maintained that he was not 
only not present during the attack, but was even ignorant of it; and his 
statement was corroborated by tlic Governor of Madras who wrote to 
Kennaway that tlic attack was made by accident and without any 
order from Tipu.® Even General Medows, who was very hostile to 
Tipu, regarded it as “a minor affair and not regular hostilities.”® And 
in reality this so-called “attack on the lines” was nothing more than a 
frontier incident. But Rama Varma magnified it into a premeditated 
and planned act of aggression on the part of Tipu with the object of 
embroiling the Company in a war with the latter, '^at the Sultan had 
no intention of commencing hostilities against Travancorc at this time 
is evident from the fact that he had not come prepared for it. He was 

Ibid., Pawney to Cornwallis, Feb. 10, 1790, Cons. No. 1. Malct stated that 
Tipu had not been wounded. (P.R.G., iii, Nos. 81 and 88.) 

^ Ibid., Feb. 3, 1790, Pawney to Hollond, Jan. 4, Cons. No. 5. 

® Wilks, ii, p. 761. 

♦Raja to Medows, May 1, 1790, cited in Mackenzie, p. 17, footnote; Raja 
to Hollond, Jan. 1, 1790, cited in Mackenzie, p. 18, footnote; I.H.R.G., xix, 
p. 113. According to the record No. 1 the Raja’s troops took a flag and its staff 
as trophies from Tipu’s army. 

® N.A., Pol. Pro., April 2, 1790, Cons. No. 1. 

® M.R., Mly. Desp. to Court, Sept. 16, 1790, vdl. 20, p. 69. 
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“ill provided both with guns and ammunition,”^ and the number of 
troops which accompanied him were not suflicient to undertake any 
large scale enterprise in which they would have to face an army of 
100,000 including about 8,000 men dressed and equipped like the 
sepoys of the Company.^ Moreover, he not only disavowed the “act 
of hostility” whidi took place on December 29, 1789, but subse¬ 
quently for two months, his conduct remained conformable to such a 
disavowal.® He returned the Raja’s prisoners of war, and wrote to 
the Governor of Madras that he desired the Company’s mediation.* 
He again wrote to him on February 7 that he was ready to receive 
the Commissioners. He repeated the offer on February 22, and sent 
the papers in order to justify his stand in regard to the forts.® 

On March 1 about 1,000 Travancore troops advanced from their 
lines into the Mysore territory under the plea that they wanted to 
reconnoitre and clear a thick jungle which grew in front of them, and 
where it was apprehended the enemy designed to erect a battery. 
But before they could advance about 400 yards, they were attacked 
by the Mysoreans, and although they were supported by a heavy 
fire from the ramparts, they were driven back with considerable loss. 
After this Tipu erected a number of batteries which soon put nearly 
all the guns of the lines out of action. On April 9 two parties of the 
Travancoreans consisting of 1,500 men each sallied forth from the 
lines to attack the Mysoreans. But like the attempt of March 1, it also- 
ended in a fiasco, and the Raja’s troops were driven back with loss.® 

Meanwhile, Tipu tried his best to secure a settlement of his dispute 
with the Raja by negotiations. He wrote to the Governor of Madras to 
mediate in the matter,’ and invited Pawney to visit his camp along 
with some other confidential persons in order to settle his differences 
with the Raja.® But his efforts proved futile, and in the face of 
repeated provocations from the Raja and the determination of the 
English to make war on him, Tipu resolved to invade Travancore. 

From the morning of April# 12, 1790, the Mysoreans began a 
regular cannonade which, within a few days, made a practical breach 
of at least tlirec quarters of a mile. On April 15, at day-break, Tipu 

^Pawney to Holloncl, Jan. 17, 1790, cited in Mackenzie, p. 28 footnote.. 
It is difficult to e.stimale the number of troops present with Tipu at this time. 
The English accounts give exaggerated estimates. According to Tarikh-uTipu. 
f. 98b, Tipu had only 2 emhoons which means about 2,000 men. 

* Mackenzie, i, p. 29 footnote. 

® N.A., Pol. Pro., March 3, 1790, Com. No. i. 

*N.A., Pol. Pro., Feb. 10, 1790, Tipu to Hollond, received Jan. 21, 1790, 
Cons. No. 9. 

» M.R., Mly. Count. Cor., Tipu to Hollond, Feb. 22, 1790, Vol. 39, No. 59, 
pp. 125-26. 

* Mackenzie, i, pp. 29-31. 

’N.A., Pol. Pro., Feb. 10, 1790, Tipu to Hollond, Jan. 1, Cons. No. 9. 

^ Ibid., Feb. 17, 1790, Tipmto Pawney, received on Jan. 26, Cons. No. 7. 
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attacked the lines with only about 6,000 men, and although 30,000 
foot and 800 horse were ready to defend the bi'cach, he planted his 
colours and advanced to the assault.^ The resistance was inconsider¬ 
able, and the lines were carried more easily than was expected. The 
Raja’s troops became panic-stricken and fled.^ In fact they were so 
terrified that attempts to rally them proved unsuccessful; and as 
Pawney observed: “Never was there such a shameful flight.”® The 
two English battalions, with three more which had been sent under 
Colonel Hartley from Bombay, retired to Ayicotta, finding them¬ 
selves too weak to hold their position. The result was that Tipu took 
possession of the lines from the hills to the Chimmamanglum river 
with all their cannon and ammunition.^ 

After this Tipu marched towards Cranganur, and on April 18 
arrived within one mile of the place. By April 26 he had completed 
the erection of batteries which by May 7 had demolished the defences 
of the fort and silenced all its guns.® Tipu was contemplating to storm 
Cranganur when Colonel Hartley withdrew the garrison from tlie fort 
on the night of May 7, realising that he was not strong enough to 
hold his ground any longer. Thereupon, the next morning Cranganur 
was occupied by the Mysoreans.® Ayicotta, Parur and other forts also 
surrendered soon after without any opposition. Tipu demolished the 
lines and the whole of Tiavancore lay open to him. He had, how¬ 
ever, reached as far as Verapoly when he received the news of English 
preparations for the invasion of his kingdom. On March 24, therefore, 
he marched back. But for this English threat, which compelled him to 
withdraw, Tipu would have occupied the whole country with the 
greatest ease, for there was no organised force left to oppose him.’ 

We have seen that Cornwallis had made up his mind to fight Tipu 
and reduce his power, and that he was only waiting to find a pretext. 
The incident of December 29 furnished him with one. As soon, there¬ 
fore, as he heard of “the attack on the lines,” he at once declared war 
on Tipu without even caring to inquire whether it was a genuine act 
of aggression or merely a frontier incident. He implicitly bclic\"ed the 
reports of Pawney regarding the attack, although only a few months 
back he had suspected him of suppressing the? truth and had con¬ 
demned his conduct “in having adopted the ideas of the Rajah in the 
matter of the purchase of the places.”® He also, rejected the Sultan's 

^Jbid., May 14, 1790, Cons. No. 11. 

^ Ibid., Cons. No. 15. 

® Ibid., Cons. No. 8. 

* Mackenzie, i, p. 31. 

* Ibid., p. 36. 

* N.A., Pol. Pro., June 2, 1790, Pawney to Madras, May 7, Cons. No. 10. 

’ Ibid., May 14, 1790, Pawney to Cornwallis, April 18, Cons. No. 8. 

«M.R., MIy. Cons., Sept. 29, 1789. 
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proposals to avert war and settle his dispute with the Raja by peaceful 
methods, his change in his attitude is due to the fact that by this 
time he had completed his military preparations. 

Tipu’s differences with tlie Raja were of long standing, some of 
them going back to the lifetime of Haidar Ali. He had written about 
them to the Governor of Madras several times, but the Company’s 
authorities had not done anything beyond expressing pious hopes and 
wishes tliat the dispute between Tipu and the Raja should be settled 
by negotiations instead of by an armed conflict. It was not until 
January 1, 1790, that at last the Madras Government, in accordance 
with the instructions of Lord Cornwallis, informed Tipu that his 
differences with the Raja should be settled by the appointment of 
Commissioners.^ Tipu did not reject the suggestion; he only pointed 
out that it would be better if the Commissioners were sent to him. 
The Governor of Madras in his letter of February 2, 1790, agreed to 
this.® But Medows, who assumed office as Governor of Madras on 
February 20, tliought that if the Commissioners were sent to the 
camp of Tipu, it would be “highly improper” and “tend to lessen 
the consequences of the Company's Government in the eyes of the 
princes of the country.” Lord Cornwallis also regarded the act of 
sending Commissioners as a “humiliating step.®” In reality, how¬ 
ever, there was nothing derogatory to the honour of the Company in 
taking such a step. In fact, tliat was the only way to avert war, for, 
as Hippisley observed in the House of Commons: “Tippoo was there 
on the very spot fittest to have the preference for the examination of 
the facts in dispute.”^ Moreover, it was and remained an invariable 
practice of the Company’s Government to secure the settlement of 
disputes and negotiate alliances or treaties by sending its agents to the 
Indian rulers. If, therefore, the Company could send its representa¬ 
tives to die Indian princes to discuss matters in which, being a 
principal, its honour was directly involved, surely it could afford to 
.send them to Tipu when it was only required to act in the capacity of 
a mediator on behalf of one of its allies. Nevertheless, Lord Cornwallis 
rejected I’ipu’s proposal. He even went a step further: He refused to 
give the Sultan another chance to accept the original proposal of the 
Madras Government according to which he had been invited to send 
his agent. For, when on May 22, 1790, Tipu wrote to Medows that 
he wished to send his wakils to him,® he was informed that negotia- 

Jan. 1, 1790, President’s Minute, Vol. 133A, pp. 21-3. 

* M.R., Mly. Count Cor., Tipu to Madifi.s Governor, Feb. 22, 1790, No. 59, 
Vol. 39, pp. 125-6. 

•N.A., Pol. Pro., March 17, 1790, Medows to Cornwallis, and Cornwallis’s 
reply, Cons. No. 5. 

^CobbetCs Pari. Hist, xxviii, p. 1338. 

«P.R.C., iii, No. 111. 
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tions were no longer possible, but that, if he desired peace, he should 
pay reparations. This was such an unjust condition that Tipu had 
no other alternative but to reject it. 

The refusal of Cornwallis eitlier to despatch Commissioners to 
Tipu, or to receive them from him for the settlement of the disputed 
points, and then to crown it by a demand for reparations, show that he 
did not desire the maintenance of peace. It is true that in November 
1789 he had instructed the Madras Government to ask Tipu to 
appoint Commissioners for the settlement of his dispute with the 
Raja.^ But Tipu received the proposal after a delay of nearly two 
months when the incident of December 29 had already taken place. 
This delay was tlirough no fault of his. He should not, therefore, have 
been denied another opportunity for a settlement which would have 
been very likely reached. While criticising Hollond’s attitude in 
having delayed sending the proposal regarding the appointment of 
Commissioners to Tipu, Cornwallis himself confessed that if the letter 
suggesting the appointment of Commissioners had reached Tipu 
before December 29, 1789, “it is not absolutely impossible that the 
reasonable propositions contained in it might have induced him to 
open a negotiation for settling the points in dispute.”^ But if Tipu 
was willing to listen to the proposals of the Madras Government 
before December 29, there was no reason to suppose that he would 
have rejected its proposals after tliat date. In fact, from his letters 
addressed to the Governor of Madras and the Governor-General, 
it is evident that he was ready to settle his dispute with the Raja by 
peaceful methods. But Cornwallis wanted war and not peace because, 
as he informed the Secret Committee: “We can never hope to see 
our armies better disciplined than they are at present.”® Similarly, 
he wrote to Medows, the Governor of Madras: “At present we have 
every prospect of aid from the country powers, while he (Tipu) can 
expect no assistance from France.”^ To the Governor-General this 
was the most favourable opportunity for enhancing his country’s 
‘honour’ and promoting its ‘interests’.® 


^ N.A., Sec. Pro., Nov. 13, 1789, Cons. No. 1. 

*N.A., Pol. Pro., April 2, 1790, Cons. No. 1. 

* I.O., Bengal Secret Letters, Vol. 1 (first series) Cornwallis to Secret Com¬ 
mittee, April 12, 1790, No. 17. 

*N.A., Pol. Pro., March 10, 1790, Cons. No. 4. 

^Ibid. 
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THE COALITION AGAINST TIPU 

Lord Cornwallis could not enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance witli the Marathas in 1787 because, in the absence of any 
provocation from Tipu, that would have been a violation of the India 
Act of 1784. But the so-called attack on the Travancore lines having 
freed the Governor-General from the restraints imposed by the Act, he 
immediately set himself to the task of organising a confederacy against 
Tipu. He was anxious to obtain the support of the Indian princes, and 
particularly of the Peshwa, in order that “the war should be speedily 
terminated not only from the point of view of the Company’s finances, 
but also in order to preclude the coming of help from France.”^ To 
achieve the success of his negotiations, he used cajolery and induce¬ 
ments. He even employed threats, and appealed to the religious 
sentiments of the Hindu rulers. 

Malet, the Company’s agent at Poona, was instructed to inform the 
Peshwa about Tipu’s aggression against an ally of the Company, and 
to “excite him to embrace this favourable opportunity to revenge the 
injuries that the Mahrattas have suffered from Tipu and his father by 
engaging heartily and vigorously with us in carrying on the war 
against him.”^ In case Nana refused the alliance, Cornwallis asked 
Malet to warn him that “we have no doubt of our own strength 
being sufficient to bring the war to an honourable issue, but that 
if the burden of it shall be left entirely upon ourselves, we shall 
probably not think it incumbent upon us in the course of future 
negotiations to attend to the interests of those of our friends who have 
contented themselves with looking on a scene.”® In a letter to Raghuji 
Bhonsle,^ Cornwallis wrote: “By the blessing of God this faithless 
conduct (of Tipu) will afford me an opportunity of proving my 
attention to treaties and my determination to protect my friends 
against an enemy whose ambition is known to the world, and whose 
injuries to the Mahralta State have been very great, and I have no 
doubt but the Mahratta chiefs will consider it to be their duty, as 
well as their interest, to take this opportunity to obtain reparation 

^N.A., Sec. Pro., March 3, 1790, Cons. No. 1. 

^Ibid., Jan. 28, 1790, Cons. No. 1. 

3 P.R.G., iii, No. 60. 

* Raghuji \sras the eldest son of Mudhoji, and became Raja of Nagpur after 
the death of his father in 1788*(Duff, ii, p. 230-1). 
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and recover their territories that were unjustly seized by his late 
father, and will join in punishing a man who is the enemy of all 
mankind, and whose heart is bent on the destruction of every sect 
as well Hindoo as every other.”^ Similar letters were sent to Mahadji 
Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar, who were requested to use their influence 
at Poona to bring about an alliance between the Peshwa and the 
Company. 

The response of Holkar to the advances of Cornwallis was dis¬ 
appointing; for he not only himself refused to join the English, but 
advised the Nizam and the Peshwa to do the same. He was in favour 
of an alliance with Tipu. And when they ignored his advice, he re¬ 
monstrated with them for having entered into a coalition with the 
English.® 

Sindhia, on the other hand, was willing to offer his personal services 
in the war against Tipu, and was ready to proceed to Poona in order 
to obviate any delay in the negotiations for a union between the 
Peshwa and the English. But his condition w'as that, during his 
absence, the English should protect his kingdom in Hindustan, and 
Cornwallis should persuade the Rajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur to return 
to the dependence of the Maratlias. But Cornwallis refused these 
conditions on tlie ground that their acceptance would involve the 
Company into a labyrinth of difficulties.® 

Moreover, Cornwallis did not require Sindhia’s mediation, for his 
proposal for an alliance was favourably received by the Poona Govern¬ 
ment which, on February 7, 1790, officially declared to Malet that it 
was ready to take part with the Company in hostilities against Tipu.* 
Nevertheless, it was not without some difliculty that the final terms 
of the treaty were adjusted; for Nana, taking advantage of the English 
desire for a union with the Marathas, wanted to extort favourable 
terms from them before joining the coalition against Tipu. 

After holding a number of meetings with Malet, Nana, on February 
23, sent to him through Behro Pant, both in the name of the Peshwa 
and the Nizam, the preliminaries consisting of ten articles. These 
formed the basis of the negotiations, and were subsequently agreed 
upon with some modifications. Their chief proAnsions were: That 
the ancient possessions of the Peshwa, now held by Tipu, shall be 
restored to the Peshwa, and the principality of Cuddapah shall be 
restored to the Nizam; that the ancient zamindars and poligars of 
different districts shall be reinstated therein; that the mzrana on such 
reinstatement shall be equally divided between the three contracting 

^N.A., Pol. Pro., March 10, 1790, Cons. No. 5. 

®N.A., Sec. Pro., May 21, 1790, Cons. No. 4; N.A., Pol. Pro., Oct. 22, 1790, 
Cons. No. 10. 

® N.A., Sec. Pro., March 24, 1790, Cons. Nos. 1,2. 

* P.R.C., iii. No. 65. • 
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parties—tlie Company, the Peshwa and the Nizam; that the Peshwa’s 
ancient peshkush or tribute shall be assigned to him; that Tipu’s 
khalsa possessions (crown lands) shall be equally divided between the 
contracting parties; that the Peshwa shall make peace witli the 
consent of other parties; and that if, after the conclusion of peace, 
Tipu attacked any of the parties, the others shall be bound to assist 
the party attacked, if called upon.^ 

Although Malet expressed satisfaction with the draft, he regarded 
it as incxjmpletc and criticised some of its clauses with the object of 
rendering “the terms as advantageous as possible” to the Company.* 
He was opposed to the article which laid down that Tipu’s khalsa 
possessions should be equally divided between the contracting parties, 
and proposed instead that tlie Treaty of Partition should be equal and 
reciprocal only if each party entered the war at the same time. But 
in case the English should first commence hostilities and conquer any 
part of Tipu’s country, such part should not be included in the parti¬ 
tion, but should remain exclusively with the English Company. From 
the time, however, that the armies of the Peshwa and the Nizam 
should enter the enemy’s country, all conquests should be equally 
divided without any exclusive claim of the Peshwa to ancient 
possessions.* 

At first Nana rejected this amendment, but accepted it after the 
proviso was added that, in the general partition of territory, due atten¬ 
tion would be paid to the wishes and convenience of the parties 
relatively to their respective frontiers.^ 

Malet also objected to another stipulation of the preliminaries that 
the military quotas of the contracting parties should be equal, and 
proposed instead that “each party shall employ a force adequate to 
the occasion, and to the extent of its power, with good faith. It would 
be impracticable for either party to ascertain the numbers of others. 
Good faith must, therefore, be the rule of action.”® But in the end 
on this point also a compromise w^ arrived at, which was that, while 
the allies should enter the war with all their powers, they should not 
bring in less than 25,000 men.® 

As decisions had been reached on most of the controversial issues, 
Malet entered into a Preliminary Agreement with the Poona Govern¬ 
ment on March 29. But before it could be reduced to its final form 
and ratified, there were still many questions to be settled and diffi¬ 
culties to be overcome. What, for example, were the powers of the 

1N.A., Sec. Pro., March 24, 1790, Malet to Cornwallis, Feb. 24, Cons. No. 3. 

»Ibid. 

* Ibid., April 7, 1790, Malet to Cornwallis, March 12, Cons. No. 1. 

^Ibid., April 23, 1790, Cons. No. 2. 

^ Ibid., April 7, 1790, Cons. No. 1. 

•Ibid., April 23, 1790, Cons.-No. 2. 
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Peshwa to act for the Nizam? What was the definition of ancient 
poligars and zamindars? And what was the correct interpretation of the 
word “district?” Besides, there was the question of Tipu’s agents at 
Poona who were trying their best to prevent the formation of an 
alliance between the Company and the Peshwa. 

Besides demanding one-third share for the Peshwa in Tipu’s ancient 
possessions, Nana wanted, in addition, tlie tribute from the zamindars 
and poligars dependent upon the Mysore Government. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis at first objected to this demand, and made it clear that the 
Marathas would not get the tribute from the zamindars and poligars in 
addition to the third share of the conquests; but that this tribute 
would be allotted as part of the third share to which they were 
entitled.^ However, as Nana refused to forego his demand. Lord 
Cornwallis had to give in. The reason why the Governor-General 
yielded was expressed by him in a letter to Kennaway: “Though it 
would be desirable to obtain terms of precise equality in our treaty 
with the Marathas, yet as their hearty and early co-operation with 
us in the present war is of the utmost importance to our interests, I 
would designedly give them some advantage rather than retard the 
commencement of the operation of their forces.”® 

We have seen that Nana had agreed in the draft treaty of March 
29 that he would employ a body of the Company’s troops in the 
campaign, but now he maintained that, since he would employ a much 
larger body of Maratha troops, the Company’s troops were no longer 
required. This change in his attitude was due to several reasons. In 
the first place, he felt that the payment of the Company’s detachment 
would fall on the Peshwa, though its services would equally benefit the 
Peshwa and the Company. In the second place, he thought that, 
since the rainy season, during which military operations would have 
to be suspended, was very near, the services rendered by the detach¬ 
ment would not be in proportion to the expenses incurred by the 
Peshwa’s Government. Finally, he did not wish to.receive aid from 
the English in order to give Tipu the impression of his neutrality and 
thus obtain money from him. But Malet argued that the expenses 
, would not be great, and that by declining the help of the Company’s 
detachment not only would the military operations suffer, but it would 
also imply a failure on the part of the Peshwa in the discharge of the 
spirit of the treaty. The result of these discussions was that, ultimately, 
by his diplomatic tact, Malet was able to persuade Nana to adhere to 
the terms of the draft agreement and receive the detachment.® 

By the middle of May almost all the controversial points had been 

^Ibid., April 30, 1790, Cons. No. 5, Cornwallis to Malet, April 26. 

* Ibid., Cornwallis to Malet, April 26, Cons. No. 4. 

^ Ibid., May 12, 1790, Malet to Cornwallis, April 19, Cons. No. 12. 
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settled to the satisfaction of both parties. Nevertheless, Nana delayed 
the execution of the treaty because of the presence at Poona of Tipu’s 
ivakils who were doing their best to prevent its ratification by the 
Pcshw'a.^ They had arrived at Poona on May 19 with Lakshman Rao 
Rasle, bringing large sums of money, supported by liberal offers of 
territory to secure the assistance of the Peshwa in the war against the 
Pinglish, and if that was not possible, his neutrality.^ The xuakils were 
publicly received and, on June 8, Nana gave them an interview. He 
had made up his mind to join the English, but in order to secure the 
arrears of tribute from the wakils he treated them kindly, and tried to 
give them the impression that he would not enter into a union with 
the English.^ Cornwallis, on the other hand, while certain that 
“notwithstanding the present doubtful appearance, the Mahratlas will 
ultimately perform their engagements,”^ felt that the presence of the 
wakils at Poona was fraught with dangerous possibilities. Moreover, 
in order that the war might be vigorously prosecuted, Cornwallis did 
not want any further delay in the execution of the treaty. On his 
instructions, therefore, Malet strongly protested to Nana against the 
presence of Tipu’s wakils at Poona and the friendliness shown to them, 
and pressed Nana to dismiss them and execute the treaty with the 
Company. In consequence, on June 1, 1790, a Treaty of an Offensive 
and Defensive Alliance was concluded between Malet, representing 
the English Company, and Nana, representing the Peshwa and the 
Nizam. 

Malet had succeeded in outwitting the wakils by securing the 
ratification of the treaty by the Peshwa. Nevertheless, the wakils 
stayed on, still hoping to torpedo the alliance. Nana tolerated their 
stay because he wanted to secure from them the money they had 
brought from Seringapatam. But after he had extorted from them 
fifteen lakhs of rupees besides the durbar charges, he gave them audi¬ 
ence of leave on August and they left Poona on about August 17.® 

1 P.R.C., iii, No. 108. # 

Read wrote on Sept. 17, 1789, to the Governor of Madras that Sivaji Rao, the 
Maratha wakil, was in Tipu’s camp, and it was reported that the Murathas had 
promised to help Tipu against the English. Again Read wrote on Jan. 4, 1790, 
that tlie Nawab of Arcot had sent an agent to Poona to persuade the Marathas 
to invade Mysore. But the Peshwa had replied that that was not po.ssiblc be¬ 
cause he had entered into a treaty with Tipu for 3 years and 3 months. (Mack. 
MSS.I.O., No. 46, p. 19.) It is quite likely that Nana promised Tipu help against 
the English. His policy at that time was to remain at peace with Tipu, as he 
had to deal with the intrigues of Holkar and Sindhia. Subsequently, by pre¬ 
tending to be on friendly terms with Tipu, he wanted to secure better terms 
of alliance from the English. But there is no reliable evidence to show that the 
Marathas had made any treaty with Tipu. 

»P.R.C., iii. No. 110. 

»Ibid., No. 123. 

*Ibid., No. 113. 

* Ibid., Nos. 145, 147. 
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By this treaty the Marathas and the Nizam were required imme¬ 
diately to attack Tipu’s northern possessions with an army of not less 
than 25,000 each, and reduce as much of his territory as possible 
before and during the rains. But after the rains, they were to prosecute 
the war against Tipu more vigorously, and in case the Governor- 
General required the aid of their cavalry, they were to furnish him 
10,000 horse within one month from the time of his demand. This 
force was to act with the English army, and to be maintained at tlie 
expense of the English Company. Both the Nizam and the Marathas 
were to be allowed two battalions, and their expenses were 
to be borne by the Peshwa and the Nizam at the same rate as 
they cost the Company. All conquests were to be equally divided, 
unless the English, by being first in the field, had reduced any part of 
the enemy’s territory before the allied forces entered on the campaign, 
in which case the allies were to have no claim to any part of such 
acquisitions. The poligars and zamindars, formerly dependent on 
the Peshwa and the Nizam, or those who had been unjustly deprived 
of their lands by Haidar Ali and Tijiu Sultan, were to be reinstated 
on paying a mzar, which was to be equally divided among the three 
powers, but afteiw'ards they were to become the vassals of the Peshwa 
or the Nizam. The names of these poligars and zamindars wore .specified. 
It was also stipulated that peace should be concluded by mutual 
consent, and that if, after the conclusion of peace, Tipu should attack 
any of the contracting parties, the others were bound to unite against 
him.^ 

Meanwhile, Keimaway, the Company’s agent at the court of 
Hyderabad, was engaged in enlisting the support of the Nizam. 
Since the Poona Government claimed the power to conclude terms on 
behalf of the Nizam “on the strength of his being included in the 
Treaty of Salbai,”^ the draft treaty of March 29, negotiated between 
Malet and Nana, was sent to him for acceptance. But the Nizam 
refused to recognise the claim of the Poona Government to treat on 
his behalf. Anxious “to emancipate himself from the power of the 
Mahrattas,” he wanted to enter into a, separate treaty with the 
English. Moreover, although he agreed to the substance of the draft 
treaty, he objected to its terms. He disapproved of the mode of parti¬ 
tion as laid down in tlic tenth article of the draft, according to which 
the Peshwa was to get a tribute of about fifty or sixty lakhs of rupees 
from the zamindars and poligars^ in addition to the third share of the 
conquests that may be made by the confederates.^ “Since the 
expenses and hardships of war would fall equally on the three parties,” 

^ Aitchison, Treaties, vi, pp. 48-51. 

*N.A., Sec Pro., March 31, 1790, Cons. No. 5. 

^Ibid., April 30, 1790, Cons. No. 12, Kennaway to Malet, April 9. 
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the Nizam regarded this clause as extremely unjust both to himself 
and to the English Company. He, therefore, proposed that “the 
acquisition of territory and property” should be equally divided 
between the confederates.^ 

The Nizam further wanted the defensive alliance against Tipu to 
be made general.* That is to say, the English Company and the 
Hyderabad Government should help each other not merely if they 
were attacked by Tipu, but also if they were attacked by any other 
power. The Nizam insisted on the inclusion of this article because of 
the apprehension that the Marathas might overrun his kingdom while 
his armies were away fighting Tipu. This had happened three years 
before, during the Maratha-Mysore War, when Tukoji Holkar had 
treacherously raided his territory in collusion with Tipu while the 
Hyderabad army had been engaged against the Mysoreans. The 
Nizam feared that what Holkar did then, Haripant might do now. 
That was why he was anxious for a separate article in the treaty 
which should guarantee the integrity of his kingdom.* 

Some of the objections raised by the Nizam were admitted by 
Cornwallis, and the Preliminaries of March 29 were altered accord¬ 
ingly. Like the Peshwa, the Nizam was also given the right to the 
tribute of certain districts, in addition to a third share of the conquests 
that might be made by the allies.'* Still the Nizam did not feel satisfied 
and objected to the surrender of districts yielding twelve lakhs of 
rupees to the Peshwa from the general partition. Malet, on the other 
hand, did not consider the claim of the Peshwa to that amount un¬ 
reasonable, particularly when, after the overthrow of Tipu’s power 
and the partition of the Mysore kingdom, he would be deprived of the 
tribute paid to him.* Besides, Malet argued that, even after the 
exclusion of the territory to be given to the Peshwa, the general 
partition was infinitely more advantageous to the Nizam than 
separate resumption. The Marathas had insisted upon the latter, and 
if that had been acceded to, the Nizam would not have obtained any¬ 
thing except Cuddapah, for the *Maratha claims extended to almost 
every part of South India.® But even if the Peshwa’s demands were 
unreasonable, Cornwallis was prepared “to make almost any sacrifice 
for the purpose of obtaining an immediate and vigorous co-operation 
of the Peswa’s Government in the present war.”’ Kennaway was, 
therefore, asked by Malet to explain the position to the Nizam, but 

^Ibid., April 16, 1790, Cons. No. 4. 

* Ibid., March 31, 1790, Cons. No. 5, Kennaway to Malet, March 12. 

* P.R.G., iii. Nos. 194, 199. 

* Aitchison, Treaties, vi, Art, 7, p. 48. 

® N.A., Sec. Pro., May 12, 1790, Malet to Kennaway, April 16, Cons. No. 4. 

« Ibid. 

’ Ibid., Cornwallis to Malet and Kennaway, May 10, Cons. No. 5. 
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in case he remained adamant^ he was to be told that the Company 
“will give him out of its own share of partition four lakhs of rupees as 
Nizam’s third of what the Peshwa will receive by the concession.”^ 
With regard to the Nizam’s demand that a separate article should 
be inserted in the treaty guaranteeing the integrity of hLs territory, 
Cornwallis argued that, since the Marathas had acceded heartily and 
cordially to the confederacy, it would be “improper to make any decla¬ 
ration in writing which contained suppositions that might give just 
cause of offence to the Peshwa’s ministers.”^ He was, however, 
willing, provided the Marathas did not object, to include an addi¬ 
tional article that, “should differences arise between any two of the 
confederates, the third party shall be bound to interpose lus good 
offices and to take every means m his power to bring those differences 
to a just and amicable settlement,”® But since the apprehensions 
of the Nizam could not be removed by the inclusion of this article, 
Cornwallis was obliged to give him definite assurances in private of 
the Company’s assistarce in case of Maratha aggression. Kennaway 
was instructed to tell the Nizam that the Marathas would never 
behave with such Itigh-handedness towards one of their allies as to 
invade his territories, but, “if contrary to all probabilities the 
Mahrattas or any othei power should attempt to injure or disturb 
his dominions while he is engaged in conjunction with us in the 
present war, I shall look upon the Company as bound by the strictest 
ties of honour to employ their whole force if necessary to obtain from 
him the most ample reparation,”* 

Even these assurances did not at first satisfy the Nizam, whose 
fears of a Maratha invasion were constantly being strengthened and 
kept alive by the Tipuphile party headed by Shams-ul-nmara, who 
was opposed to the Nizam’s entering the war as an ally of the English. 
But at length, Kennaway, by his tact and diplomatic skill, succeeded 
in removing the Nizam’s fears and in persuading him to give up the 
demand for a separate article of guarantee in the treaty. 

Similarly, Kennaway also secured the settlement of the question 
of a separate treaty demanded by the Nizam. The reason why the 
latter wanted a separate treaty with the English has already been 
referred to. But Cornwallis was opposed to it because separate articles 
were liable to cause complications at the time of the peace treaty. 
Besides, it was unnecessary to have separate articles when they 
were similar in substance to those proposed by the Peshwa. The 
Nizam had himself stated that he only objected to the terms of the 


^ Ibid,^ Malet to Kennaway, April 16, Cons. No. 4. 

■/AW., April 16, 1790, Cornwallis to Kennaway, April 12, Cons. No. 9. 
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*Jbid., April 30, 1790, Cons. No. 4. 
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draft treaty of March 29, but that he agreed to its essence, and as 
his objections had been met, and the treaty had been altered accord¬ 
ingly by Cornwallis, there was no necessity for a separate engagement. 
The Governor-General maintained that, “as the substance of the 
agreements is precisely the same, it would be most regular that a treaty 
of confidence should be formed for the three parties in one instru¬ 
ment.”^ But the Nizam was not prepared to accede to this proposi¬ 
tion. GornwallLs therefore wrote to Kennaway that, “although in my 
opinion it would be most desirable that the three confederates should 
execute this treaty of confederacy in one instrument, yet you may 
assure His Highness that, if contrary to my w'ishes he should think it 
worth-while to require it, I shall not only sign a separate instrument, 
but also readily confirm and include in it the small deviation from 
some of tlie articles of the treaty concluded by Mr. Malet, to which 
you have already agreed.”^ On July 6, 1790, after protracted 
negotiations, a compromise was finally arrived at, and the Nizam 
signed another treaty of which the conditions were nearly the same 
as those of the treaty signed by the Peshwa on June 1.® 

While engaged in forming a coalition of the English, the Maratlias 
and the Nizam, Cornwallis also opened negotiations for obtaining 
the support of the tributaries and the refractory subjects of Tipu. 
He wrote to the Bombay Government to encourage the Malabar 
chieftains to rebel against the Sultan, and promised them his support 
in the undertaking. They were to be assured that their territories 
would be restored to them provided they agreed to become depen¬ 
dants of the Company, pay it “a very moderate tribute” and give 
it “advantageous privileges for carrying on commerce in the valuable 
products of their country.”^ 

On August 8, 1790, Robert Taylor, the English chief of Telli- 
cherry, managed to obtain the signature of the Bibi of Cannanore to 
the following terms as a preliminary to a future treaty of firm alliance: 
First, the Bibi agreed to admit the Company’s troops to garrison her 
fortress of Cannanore during *^the present war, and to give her 
daughter’s husband and one of her ministers as hostages, one day 
before the English troops set out, as a security for their admission into 
the fort. Secondly, she accepted the principle of free trade with the 
Company, and promised to supply it annually, at a favourable price, 
such quality of pepper and other articles as her country pro¬ 
duced.® 

Robert Taylor also entered into a treaty with the Raja of Coorg 

‘^Ibid., April 16, 1790, Cornwallis to Kennaway, April 12, Cons. No. 9. 

>P.R.C., iii, No. 132. 

•Aitchison, Treaties, ix, pp. 46-9. 

* N.A., Pol. Pro., June 2, 1790, Cons. No. 4. 

*Ibid., Oct. 20, 1790, Conk. No. 33. 
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on October 26,1790, by which the Raja agreed to treat Tipu and his 
allies as enemies, to furnish the English with supplies, to give them 
commercial privileges in his kingdom, to give the English troops a 
passage through Coorg and to have no connection with any other 
European nation; while the Company on its side guaranteed the 
independence of Coorg and the maintenance of the Raja’s interests 
at the time of the termination of hostilities with Tipu.^ 

Similarly Pawncy signed a treaty with Rama Varman, the Raja 
of Cochin, by which the Company agreed to assist him in 
recovering his possessions from Tipu, after which he would 
become the Company’s tributary and pay an annual tribute 
according to the following scale: In the first year 70,000 rupees, in 
the second year 80,000 rupees, in the third year 90,000 rupees and 
thereafter 100,000 rupees.* Similar treaties were concluded with other 
Malabar chieftains like the Rajas of Chirakkal, Kadattanad and 
Kottayam.® Negotiations were also started with Rani Lakshmi 
Ammani of Mysore, and in 1790 General Medows informed her that 
if the allies proved victorious in the war, the English would gladly 
restore the kingdom of Mysore to its rightful rulers, but the question of 
the division of territories could only be considered later.'* 

Tipu and the Nizam 

Meanwhile Tipu Sultan was not inactive. As we have seen, he 
tried his best to counter the intrigues of Malet at Poona and to prevent 
the Marathas from joining the English against him. Similarly, he left 
no stone unturned to induce the Nizam to join him instead of joining 
the English. But just as his efforts failed at Poona, so at Hyderabad 
too they did not bear any fruit. 

It was, however, the Nizam who, dissatisfied with the English 
attitude during the Maratha-Mysore War, and chagrined at the 
“Brahmins of Poona,” who had concluded peace with Tipu without 
consulting him and caring for his interests, first made overtures to 
Tipu in August 1787. This was done through his nephew, Imtiaz-ud- 
daulah, and Shams-ul-umara, the Commander of his Household 
troops, and the principalof tlie kingdom^ As Tipu’s response 
to the overtures was encouraging, the Nizam sent Hafiz Farid-ud-din 
and Bahadur Khan to Seringapatam in October 1787 with letters and 
presents for the Sultan. Ostensibly the ambassadors were despatched 
by Imtiaz-ud-daulah.® 

'Aitchison, Treaties, ix, p. 279. 

•N.A., Pol. Pro., Oci. 22, 1790, Cons. No. 2. 

«P.R.G., iii, No. 109. 

*Shaxna Rao, Modern Mysore (Beginning to 1868), p. 271. 

* Mack. Mss.l.O., No. 46, pp. 53, 54. The Nixam also wrote to Cossigny to 
mediate between him and Tipu. (N.A., Sec. Pro., Nov. 12, 1787, Cons. No. 10). 
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The ambassadors reached Seringapatam in November. Tipu 
received the proposal for a treaty favourably, and wrote to the Nizam 
that he was ready to forget the wrongs he had suffered at his hands, 
“both on account of the union that as true Mussulmans ought to 
subsist between xis and of the last advice given me by the Nawab,” 
and requested him to appoint a time and a place where they could 
hold a conference and conclude a treaty.^ Tipu further informed him 
that he was prepared to restore to him all the territory that apper¬ 
tained to the Deccan in the time of Nizam-ul-mulk; and, in order 
that the bonds of friendship might be further strengthened between 
the two families, he proposed the marriage of his son with the daughter 
of the Nizam.® The ambassadors returned to Hyderabad in February 
1788 with these proposals.® But, although the Nizam had himself 
initiated negotiations, his replies to the proposals were only vague. In 
consequence, the exchange of embassies and friendly letters did not 
lead to any result. 

After surrendering the Guntur Sarkar to the English in September 
1788, the Nizam again made overtures to Tipu. He sent Farid- 
ud-din and Ramchandra during the last week of November 1788 
to the Sultan who was then at Coimbatore.* He wrote to him that, 
as both of them were Muslims, they should forget their differences and 
become friends; and to give the impression of his sincerity, he sent 
him a splendid copy of the Quran.® Besides appealing to the religious 
sentiments of Tipu, the Nizam also tried to arouse his fears by war¬ 
ning him that the English intended to enforce the terms of the Treaty 
of 1768, which aimed at depriving him of a large part of his kingdom.® 

As before, Tipu reacted favourably to the Nizam’s advances. He 
informed Farid-ud-din that he was prepared to restore to the Nizam 
all the territory that appertained to the Deccan in the time of Nizam- 
ul-mulk. But in return the Nizam should make over to him the Guntur 
Sarkar for the same rent as paid by the English. Tipu further pro¬ 
posed a marriage between his son and the daughter of the Nizam, and 
stipulated that the latter should*engage himself to help him in case of a 
war with the English and the Marathas. With these proposals, and 
accompanied by Tipu’s wakilsy Qutub-ud-din Khan and Ali Raza 
Khan, Farid-ud-din returned to Hyderabad on February 1, 1789, 
with costly presents for the Nizam.’ 

^Ibid., p. 53. 

* Ibid., p. 55. Read at some places says that Tipu himself wanted to marry 
in the family of the Nizam. But this is incorrect. 

* Ibid., p. 54. Mir Alam does not always give correct dates. According to 
him the embassy returned on Jan. 27, 1789. {Hadiqat, p. 375.) 
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At the same time that the Nizam sent Farid-ud-din to the Sultan, 
he sent Mir Alam to Calcutta. Mir Alam left Hyderabad on November 
10, 1788, with a numerous retinue and presents for Cornwallis. He 
was instructed to demand from the Governor-General the fulfilment of 
other stipulations of the Treaty of 1768, since the Nizam had already 
given effect to the article that related to the Guntur Sarkar. After 
some difficulty he was able to secure from Cornwallis a respectable 
rent for the Sarkar and a promise of two battalions of sepoys and six 
pieces of cannon manned by Europeans, whenever the Nizam wanted 
to employ them against Tipu Sultan. These terms were regarded with 
satisfaction by the Nizam, for they gave him not only an immediate 
accession of revenue but also hope for acquiring territory in future.^ 
Besides, the terms relieved him from all fears with regard to his 
southern frontiers. As a result, his replies to the proposals of Tipu 
were vague, and his reception of the Mysore agents, who were 
given their first audience on January 2, 1790, was rather cold. The 
marriage proposal was not accepted on the ground of the disparity of 
birth between the two families. The proposal for the recovery of 
Guntur was rejected because, as the Nizam maintained, he had him¬ 
self voluntarily surrendered it to the English. With regard to the 
Carnatic, he pointed out that he was himself anxious to conquer it, 
but in the undertaking he did not need Tipu’s assistance.® In spite of 
this, the Nizam did not break off negotiations with Tipu immediately 
after securing the assurance from Cornwallis, for he did not wish to 
antagonise him until he had concluded a treaty with the English for 
which talks had already commenced in January 1790. He, therefore, 
informed Tipu that the question of an alliance with him could be 
further discussed if he was willing to discharge the arrears of 
tribute on the basis of eight lakhs of rupees yearly which Haidar Ali 
had promised to pay him in 1766.® Meanwhile he kept Tipu’s wakils 
under strict guard and surveillance. But on April 14 he broke off 
negotiations and dismissed them. He had by this time made up his 
mind to join the English.* 

It has been suggested by Wilks that the negotiations broke down be¬ 
cause the Nizam, considering himself of better linkage, refused to give 
the hand of his daughter in marriage to Tipu’s son.® But this does not 
appear to be a correct explanation. In fact, it seems absurd that Tipu 
should have forfeited the friendship of the Nizam at such a critical time 
merely on sentimental grounds. The whole thing appears to be very 
frivolous. In reality, the reason why the talks failed was that the agents 

'See pp. 151-2, sv^a. 

*N.A., Pol. Pro., March 3, 1790, Cons. No. 4. 

*Ibid. 

* Mack. Mss-I.O., No. 46, p. 144. 

•Wilks, ii, 335. 
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whom Tipu sent to Hyderabad were outwitted by Kennaway. They 
were unable to convince the Nizam that it was in his interest to ally 
himself with Tipu instead of with the English. Kennaway, on the other 
hand, succeeded in impressing upon the mind of the Nizam that his 
true interest lay in establishing a permanent and firm alliance with the 
English. The bait of territorial acquisition dangled by Kennaway 
dazzled his covetous imagination. Besides, Kennaway was enthusiasti¬ 
cally supported by Mushir-ul-mulk, the Prime Minister, and Mir 
Alam, who were more skilful intriguers than Imtiaz-ud-daulah and 
Shams-ul-umara who favoured "an alliance with Tipu. The death of 
Shams-ul-umara on January 11, 1790,^ dashed to the ground any 
faint hope there still existed in the mind of those who favoured a 
union between Tipu and the Nizam. 

There was yet another reason why the talks failed. The Nizam 
never really desired friendship with Tipu. He had made overtures to 
him only to excite the jealousy of the English, and thereby obtain 
better terms from them. He had at one time even gone to the extent 
of sponsoring a coalition of the Marathas, the French, Tipu and him¬ 
self against the English; and for this purpose had despatched Suiyaji 
Pundit, the Peshwa’s wakil at Hyderabad, to Poona.* But these 
demonstrations of hostility were more pretended than real. It is true 
he was not enamoured of the English and looked upon them with 
suspicion, but he regarded Tipu as more dangerous. In fact, both to 
the Nizam and to the Marathas Tipu was a bugbear. That was why 
Cornwallis was able to say with confidence that he could not bring 
himself to imagining that “either the Mahrattas or the Nizam could be 
persuaded to take an active part against us in conjunction with 
Tippoo.”® Cornwallis was certain that at any time he could secure 
their alliance by giving them some bones to gnaw. 

Tipu and the French 

We have seen that Tipu seiy; an embassy to Paris in 1787 with a 
view to obtaining the aid of French troops in a war against the English 
or against any of the Indian powers. But the answer of Louis XVI, 
though sympathetic, was unsatisfactory. France was too deeply 
involved in her own internal troubles to undertake any fresh com¬ 
mitments. 

Meanwhile, Tipu had also made approaches to the French in 
India. He informed them that the English-Maratha-Nizam coali¬ 
tion was not only directed against him but also against them, and 
suggested that they should create a diversion by entering the war.* 

^ Iladiqat, p. 379. 

*Mack. Mss.l.O., No. 46, p. 56. 

* P.R.C.. iii, No. 72. 

* A.N., G*191, Conway to He la Luzerne, Jan. 7, 1789, No. 16. 
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But Conway, the Governor of Pondicherry, unlike Cossigny, was 
hostile to Tipu, and wrote to de la Luzerne not to render him any 
help.^ He was determined “to adhere strictly to the articles of the 
last treaty” and observed: “I will write civil letters to Tipu, but I 
will not supply him with a single man without orders, and such 
orders I will not receive.”* 

We have seen that Macnamara was sent with Tipu’s ambassadors 
as an envoy of Louis XVI to Mysore. He had been unable to proceed 
from Pondicherry to Mangalore partly because of bad weather and 
partly because he had to execute orders for the evacuation of Pondi- 
chery. He finally arrived at Mangalore in February 1790, and 
delivered the presents from the French king and queen which could 
not be sent overland. In order to lull the suspicions of the English, 
he informed them that he was meeting Tipu in order to secure the 
release of the English prisoners of war. He landed at Ghetona, nine 
leagues from where Tipu lay encamped. Tipu sent palanquins, horses 
and elephants to briitg him, and on his arrival received him with 
honour. Macnamara had fi-ank and friendly talks with the Sultan, and 
reviewed his troops by whom he was favourably impressed. To please 
Macnamara, Tipu issued instructions to his officers to hand over 
the territory of Kurangod Nair to the French and to place no 
restrictions on their purchase of spices, sandalwood and rice. In the 
course of the talks, he expressed his desire that the French join 
him in a war against the Fmglish. Macnamara was personally con¬ 
vinced of Tipu’s sincerity towards the French and would have 
liked France to enter into an alliance with him, but he told the 
Sultan that, since his country was at peace with the English, she 
could not involve herself in a conflict by breaking the Treaty of 
Versailles. Macnamara left with letters and presents for the F'rench 
king and queen and for de la Luzerne.® In these letters Tipu expres.sed 
his disappointment at the withdrawal of French troops from Pondi¬ 
cherry. This, he pointed out, would result in further strengthening 
the English, their common enemy. He requested Louis XVI to order 
the commander of the French forces at Pondicherry to send him 
2,000 French troops without delay. All they expenses would be 

^Ibid., 0*239, June 7. 1788, No. 6. 

* National Library of Scotland, MS. No. 3837, Conway to Hippcslcy, Aug. 8, 
1787, p. 219. Apart fiom lui hostility to Tipu, Conway was not in a position 
to help him, even if he had wanted to, because ot ihe trench dependence on 
English flnancial aid. Writing to Dundas, Cornwallis informed him that he 
had given Conway a loan of one lakh and ten thousand rupees {Ibtd., MS. No. 
3385, Cornwallis to Dundas, Aug. 9, 1790, p. 388). Realising that Pondicherry 
^ as subsisting on English economic aid, Conway wrote to Montigny, Com¬ 
mandant at Chandeniagar, to pay all possible attention to Cornwallis and not 
to give him any cause ot complaint. {Ibtd., Marrh 8, 1789, p. 204.) 

* A.N., C*102, Macnamara to de la Luzenje, 18 and 19 Sept., 1790. 
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borne by the Mysore Government and, on the termination of the 
war, they would be returned with honour.^ But Macnamara was 
killed in the isle of France,’’ and the letters he was carrying did not 
reach their destination. 

Soon after Macnamara’s departure from the Mysore camp, 
Tipu addressed two more letters to Louis XVI, which were sent to 
de Fresne, the Governor of Pondicherry, to be despatched to France. 
Tipu also requested de Fresne for military aid, and in return promised 
help in case the English attacked Pondicherry. He expressed dis¬ 
appointment at the withdrawal of French troops from Pondicherry, 
and informed the Governor that, if the withdrawal was due to 
lack of funds, he was prepared to finance him.® 

But as soon as hostilities between Tipu and the English broke out, 
de Fresne .sent instructions to the commandants of various French 
factories in India to remain neutral.* This was not only due to tlie 
policy as laid down by the home authorities, but also due to condi¬ 
tions in Pondicherry. In the first place, Pondicherry had no troops 
to offer, and in the se(x>nd, for some years past the French in Pondi¬ 
cherry were subsisting on English financial assistance, for money sent 
from Paris was not only insufficient, but never reached in time. When, 
therefore, Tipu demanded arms to be sent to the Malabar coast 
through some merchants, de Fresne did not accede to it. However, 
anxious not to displease one who regarded the French as his friends, 
he informed him that he had received the letter very late, that no 
ves.sels were available, and that soon the monsoon would not permit 
the vessels to proceed to the west coast.^ 

When in November 1790 Tipu invaded the Carnatic, he again 
tried to secure French assistance. On December 20, 1790, he sent 
Zain-ul-Abidin from Tiagarh along with an officer belonging to 
Vigie’s detachment, whidi was formerly under Lall6e, to de Fresne. 
He was publicly received on December 21. He gave the Governor a 
letter to be sent to Louis XVI whom he declared as a friend and an 
ally. De Fresne objected to this^statement, because he was sure it 
would be reported to Madras, and he did not want to antagonise the 
English. He spoke to Zain-ul-Abidin that he had no troops to help the 
Sultan and. Insides, it would compromise the position of the French 

^ Ray, Some India Office Letters of the Reign of Tipu Sultan, Nos. IV & V. Tipu 
addresses the minister as “Vizier of the Emperor of France”. 

•P.A., MS., Nos. 1323, 1479. 

*Jbid., 1263, 5300. At this time Tipu wrote several letters to Louis XVI and 
one to Marie Antoinette. He mentioned in these letters that he required only 
2,000 men and no cavalry, infantry or anm and ammunition. (See A.N., G*295, 
Tipu to Louis XVI, Safar 8; Rabi ii 2,; Shawwal 13, 1206. Tipu to Marie 
Antoinette, Shawwal, 13 1206 A.H.). 

*A.N., G*103, Cossigny to de la Luzerne, Nov. 1, 1790, No. 12. t 

* Ibid., G*240, de Fresne to de la Luzerne, Feb. 20, 1790, No. 5. 
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who were on friendly terms with the English. De Fresne also refused 
a request for 100 men to increase Vigie’s oorps.^ 

Zain-ul-Abidin was, on his return, accompanied by M. Legcr, 
Civil Administrator of French India, who was conversant with the 
Persian language. He acted as Tipu’s envoy to Louis XVI, and 
proceeded to Paris with letters and presents from the Mysore ruler 
to the French lung. Tipu requested for 6,000 troops, and offered to 
pay the expenses for their transportation, clothing and maintenance.* 
But owing to the unsettled conditions in France he was not able to 
receive any help. Thus, unlike the Second Anglo-Mysore War, 
Tipu had to fight this war single-handed against a combination of the 
English, the Marathas and the Nizam. 


^Ibid., C«295, Feb. 16, 1791, No. 31. 

*Ibid., C*299, Legcr to Bertrand de Moleville, Minister of Marine, Oct. 10, 
1792; also C“299, Rapport, Nov. 16, 1792. , 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE WAR; FIRST PHASE 

Owing to his dissatisfaction with the Madras Government, 
Cornwallis had at first decided to proceed to Madras and 
charge of the war against Tipu in person. But on learning that 
Medows, the Governor of Bombay, had been appointed the Governor 
and Gommander-in-Chief at Madras, he changed his mind. Since 
he regarded Medows as “a man of acknowledged ability and 
character,” he entrusted him with the responsibility of directing 
the war.^ 

The English plan of campaign was that General Medows with the 
main army should first take possession of the Coimbatore province and 
the bordering districts below the Ghats, and having secured this rich 
country as a base of supply, he should ascend into Mysore through the 
Gajalhatti pass. General Abercromby, the Governor of Bombay, on 
the other hand, was to reduce Tipu’s possessions on the Malabar coast, 
and if circumstances permitted, to effect a junction with Medows; 
while Colonel Kelly was to penetrate from the centre of Coromandel 
into Baramahal for tlic defence of the Carnatic against the invasion of 
Tipu. 

On May 24, 1790, Medows took the command of the principal 
force assembled near Trichinopoly, and on the 26th made his first 
march with an army of about 15,000 men. But so much time was lost 
in making conunissariat arrangements, that it was not until June 15 
that he was able to reach the frontier post of Karur, only fifty miles 
distant from Trichinopoly. Karur, found abandoned by the 
Mysoreans, was occupied the §^mc day. Medows then, on July 3, 
advanced on Aravakurichi, a weak fort, which fell without resistance. 
After delivering it to its old Raja, he pushed on to Dharapuram, 
another weak fort which was also secured without opposition. Leaving 
there a large garrison, he proceeded to the town of Coimbatore, which 
having been found evacuated, he entered on July 21. 

So far the English had not met with any opposition except from 
some bodies of irregular horse which had tried to harass them by 
hanging on their rear, carrying away a large number of cattle and 
wounding many of their followers. But on the day after the capture 
of Coimbatore, Medows learnt that Sayyid Saheb had arrived at 

* Beveridge, History of India^ ii, p. 587. 
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Danayakkankottai, about forty miles from Coimbatore, with about 
4,000 cavalry “of very little merit. He had been ordered by Tipu 
to hang upon the English army and disturb its communications. 
Medows, therefore, sent a large force under Colonel Floyd to surprise 
the Mysoreans. By a series of clever movements, Floyd not only drove 
Sayyid Saheb across the Bhavani, a tributary of the Gauvery, but 
pressed him so hard as to compel him to decamp towards the Gajal- 
hatti pass. Sayyid Saheb’s retreat was very injudicious, for it left 
the whole country to the south open to the English troops who, in 
consequence, easily seized Dindigul and other places.^ For his 
misteikes, he was severely reprimanded by the Sultan.® 

On August 5 Colonel Stuart was despatched with a strong force 
to reduce Dindigul, about 112 miles away. He arrived before it on 
the 16th. The fort of Dindigul was erected on the summit of a smooth 
granite rock nearly perpendicular on three sides, and accessible only 
on the east by a flight of steps. It had undergone considerable im¬ 
provement within the last six years, and it possessed sufficient cannon, 
ammunition and provisions. The garrison, which consisted of about 
800 men, was summoned with a declaration that, if they surrendered, 
they would be allowed to go to any part of Mysore with their personal 
belongings; but if they resisted they would all be put to the sword. 
The reply of the Commandant, Haidar Abbas, to the person who had 
brought this message was; “Tell your Commander, that it is not 
possible to account to my Prince for the surrender of a fort like 
Dindigul; therefore, if any other person comes on that errand, I will 
blow him from a cannon.” On receipt of this answer, Stuart let loose 
his artillery which, after two days of cannonading, effected an 
imperfect breach. But as the ammunition was nearly exhausted, and 
no fresh supply could be expected before a week, he decided upon 
an assault, and ordered Major Skelly to lead it. The British troops 
attacked the fort with great vigour and resoluteness and, on the 
evening of August 21, made repeated efforts to penetrate; but owing 
to the strength of the fortifications, combined with the valour of the 
Commandant who headed his best troops at the breach, they were 
repulsed with loss. It was, therefore, a matter of surprise to the 
English to see, early next morning, a white flag displayed on the 
breach. What had happened was that the garrison, ignorant of the 
real strength of their opponents, were afraid to meet another assault, 
and had deserted their commander during the night. Haidar Abbas 
had, therefore, decided to capitulate. He surrendered the fort on 
August 22 after he had secured honourable terms. Colonel Stuart 

^ Mackenzie, i. p. 116 footnote, Floyd to Stuart, Sept. 21, 1790. 

* Wilks, ii, pp. 335-6; Fortescue, iii, p. 560. 

• Wilks, ii, p. 386. 
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next proceeded to Palghat which capitulated on the morning of 
September 22.^ 

Meanwhile Colonel Odham liad captured Erode on August 7, 
and Colonel Floyd had seized Satyamangalam on August 26. The 
latter, situated on the north bank of the river Bhavani, was of consider¬ 
able importance because of its proximity to the Gajalhatti pass 
through which the English troops were to enter into the heart of 
Tipu’s kingdom. 

The first part of the operations was thus successfully completed. 
The province of Coimbatore was occupied to provide supplies for the 
troops, and a line of posts was established leading directly from Karur 
to the Gajalhatti pass. But just when everything was ready for the 
invasion of Mysore, Tipu suddenly appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Floyd’s detachment, which was stationed south of the Bhavani, 
opposite to the advanced post of Satyamangalam. 

Tipu had withdrawn from Travancore on hearing of the English 
preparations for the invasion of his kingdom. He arrived at Coim¬ 
batore on May 24, and remained there throughout the month of June, 
watching the movements of Medows and intending to march against 
him. But as the movements of the English army were very slow, he 
did not think it worth-while to waste his time any longer. Leaving, 
therefore, Sayyid Saheb with some cavalry to impede the advance of 
Medows, who had by then only reduced the frontier post of Karur, 
Tipu set out for Seringapatam on July 1. He arrived there on the 
12th, and remained busy for nearly two months in making prepara- 
tions.2 He then left Seringapatam on September 2 with 40,000 men 
and a large train of artillery. He reached the head of the Gajalhatti 
pass on the 9th, and immediately after, leaving his heavy stores and 
baggage at the summit of the Ghats under Purnaiya, began to descend 
the pass, the most difficult in all the eastern ranges.® 

According to Wilks, Floyd had early intelligence of Tipu’s move¬ 
ments, and he forwarded the information to General Medows with a 
suggestion that, considering the dispersed state of the English forces, 
he should be allowed to fall back upon army headquarters. But the 
intelligence was disbelieved, and Floyd was ordered to maintain his 
advanced position.* Medows, however, stated that “notwithstanding 
our vigilance the enemy came down quicker than our intelligence.”® 
According to Munro and Mackenzie also the descent of the Sultan 
through the Gajalhatti pass into the Coimbatore province was so 
sudden, so silent, and so skilful that it came as a surprise to every one.® 

* Mackenzie, i. pp. 74-8, • Mack. Mss. I.O. No. 46, p, 146. 

* Fortescue, iii, p. 561; Wilson, ii, p. 194. 

* Wilks, ii, pp, 391-2. 

‘N.A., Pol Pro., Oct. 13, 1790, Cons. No. 9. 

* Mackenzie, i, p. 103; Gleig, A/unro, i, p. 95. 
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Wilk’s statement is thus incorrect, for Floyd became aware of Tipu’s 
approach when it was too late for him to inform Medows and 
receive his instructions as to the course he was to follow. Floyd’s 
patrol had observed Tipu’s cavalry only on September 10, and Floyd 
sent a message to Medows on the 12th that the Sultan had arrived in 
person.^ 

On September 12 Tipu crossed the river Bhavani at the ford of 
Poongar, and encamped with a large portion of his army some miles 
to the south, while the remainder was ordered to proceed along the 
north bank in order to capture Satyamangalam and then cross the 
river.* 

On the morning of the 13th, a large body of Mysore horse fell 
in with some English cavalry under Major Darby who had been 
sent to reconnoitre the ford of Poongar. The English were surrounded 
and hard pressed on all sides but, as they had seized a favourable 
post, they were able to carry on the conflict until the arrival of fresh 
reinforcements under Floyd. This not only saved them from destruc¬ 
tion and secured an orderly retreat, but also compelled the enemy 
to retire with loss. The Mysoreans showed great courage, but they 
failed because of the nature of the country which was intersected by 
high and impenetrable enclosures of prickly hedges which greatly 
hampered the movements of Tipu’s cavalry, while to the English, 
who were on the defensive, the terrain was very useful.* 

Soon after this skirmish, Tipu himself advanced from the west to 
attack Colonel Floyd who was encamped south of the Bhavani; while, 
to distract the attention of the English, he ordered three of his guns 
to open upon them from the north bank. But as the English com¬ 
mander had managed to secure a strong position, Tipu could not 
approach; he only carried on a distant cannonade, which lasted the 
whole day and resulted in heavy English casualties and the disabling 
of three of their guns. But, at nightfall, Tipu retired to his camp.* 

Owing to the heavy loss sustained by the cannonade, and finding 
themselves not strong enough to resist the Mysoreans, the English held 
a council of war in the night, and decided to abandon Satyamangalam 
and to retreat to Coimbatore. Accordingly, early in the morning, the 
troops commenced their march, leaving behind three guns and provi¬ 
sions in the fort of Satyamangalam. As soon as Tipu heard of this, 
he at once began preparations to pursue the Ei^lish ; but owing to the 
heavy rains which had fallen during the previous night, the troops had 
become scattered over the country; and when the order for march was 
given, they were busy preparing food, having fasted the previous day 

' Fortescue, iii, p. 561 • Wilson, ii. p. 194 

* /Aid., pp. 194-5; Wilks, ii, pp. 392-3; A. N., C®240, dc Fresne to de Vaivre, 
27 July, 1790, No. 15 

•Wilson, ii, p. 195; Fortescue, iii, p. 562. « 
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and night. He, therefore, found considerable difficulty in getting his 
army ready for the pursuit, and in the end had to march with only 
a part of it, leaving orders for the rest to follow him.^ At about ten 
in the momii]^ his cavalry and light artillery overtook Floyd’s rear and 
captured nearly the whole of his baggage.* Meanwhile, Tipu’s main 
army also continued to grain ground, and was able by 2 o’clock to 
])ombard the rear and flanks of the retreating English army. It 
succeeded in catching up with the English force at about 5 o’clock at 
the village of Cheyur, nineteen miles south of Satyamangalam. Floyd 
was obliged to halt and face the Mysoreans.* Tipu made a spirited 
attack, and in spite of the strong hedges which obstructed the 
ground, he had victory in his grasp, when Buihan-ud-clin was killed. 
This made the Mysoreans lose heart. On top of that it was reported 
that Medows had come to l'’loyd’s assistance. Tipu therefore drew off 
at nightfall.^ Floyd’s losses on September 13 and 14 had been very 
heavy. They amounted to 556 men killed and wounded. Besides, he 
also lost most of his baggage, his guns and draught oxen.® 

During the battle Floyd had received a despatch informing him 
that Medovs^ would march for Velladi on March 14. Realising that the 
only chance of .saving his army was to force the junction with Medows, 
he set out at two in the morning, and reached Velladi at eight at 
night. But he was disappointed in not finding the General there. 
Medows had marched from Coimbatore to the relief of Floyd, but 
thinking that the latter had not yet left Satyamangalam, he had passed 
ten miles beyond of Velladi. Medows’s northward move convinced 
Tipu that the (irencral was manoeuvring to get between him and 
Seringapatam. He, therefore, fell back, and having rccrossed the 
Bhavani, took up a strong position on the oppo.site bank, and waited 
for Medows. Tipu’s front was protected by the river, while his two 
flanks were protected by the forts of Danayakkankoitai and Satya¬ 
mangalam. The Sultan also took great care to guard the fords of 
Satyamangalam and Poongar by which it was expected that Medows 
would try to cross the river.® But the English General, informed of 
Floyd’s whereabouts, and realising that the invasion of Mysore was 
for the present no longer possible, avoided giving battle to Tipu and 
marched back to Velladi where he joined Floyd. From Velladi the 
two armies proceeded to Coimbatore, where they were joined by 
Colonel Stuart’s division from Palghat on September 25.^ 

^ Wilks, ii pp. 394-6. 

* Fortescuc, iii, }>. 563; Glcig, Munro, i, p. 98. 

® Wilks, ii, pp. 396-7. 

* Tarikh-i-Tipu, ff. lOOb-lOla; Hamid Khan, f. 68b. 

® Mackenzie, i, p. 119 footnote; Wilson, ii, p. 196. 

“ Mackenzie, i, pp. 120-1. 

’ Wilks, ii, p. 400. 
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Tipu had thus failed to cut off Floyd’s army. This was partly due 
to Floyd’s courage and perseverance, but chiefly because of the nature 
of the country which hampered the movements of the Mysore cavalry. 
Nevertheless, if Tipu had “followed up Floyd on the 15th, and con¬ 
demned his troops to a third day of fighting, after two days had already 
passed without food or rest, he could hardly have failed to annihilate 
them.”^ But, although Tipu had failed to destroy Floyd’s detach¬ 
ment, he had succeeded in the main object of his enterprise: He had 
checked the English invasion of Mysore through the Gajalhatti pass, 
and had converted a defensive into an offensive war. 

Tipu now decided to reconquer tlie posts in the Coimbatore pro¬ 
vince ocrupied by the English. After ten days, during which he 
celebrated the Muharram, he set out towards Erode. The place 
“shamefully surrendered” on September 25 to a party of horse sent 
by him.^ The terms of capitulation weie observed, and the 
Company’s troops were allowed to march to Karur.® From Erode, 
where valuable stores were obtained, he proceeded southward, 
and halted at a place about sixteen miles distant from where he could 
cither attack the convoy advancing from Karur, or move towards 
Dharapuram or Coimbatore. As soon as Medows advanced from 
Coimbatore on September 29 to protect the convoy from Karur, 
Tipu quickly took advantage of the English General’s preoccupation 
and proceeded southward with the object of seizing Coimbatore, 
which contained the English field hospital, stores and the battering 
train. His march was very rapid, and was continued in spite of severe 
rain throughout the night. But, hearing that Coimbatore had been 
reinforced by the troops sent by Colonel Haitley, who had arrived at 
Palghat from tlic Malabar coast, he rapidly marched to Dhara¬ 
puram, which he besieged on October 6. On the 8th it surrendered 
on a capitulation, and the garrison was allowed to go free on condi¬ 
tion that it would not serve again during tlie war.^ But in spite of 
these successes, ho had to give up his operations in the Coimbatore 
province and to march northward for the defence of Baramahal 
which had been invaded by the English. 

According to the original plan of campaign, Colonel Kelly was to 
invade Baramahal on receiving reinforcements from Bengal. The 
troops sent from Calcutta arrived at Conjeeveram on August 1, 1790, 
but before Kelly could undertake the enterprise, he died on September 
24. He was succeeded by Colonel Maxwell who, according to 
Medows’s instructions, entered Baramahal witii a stiong army of 

* Fortcscue, iii, p. 564; Gleig, Munro, i, p. 99. 

* Mackenzie, i, p. 124. 

» Wilks, ii, p. 402. 

•Wilks, ii, pp. 402-3; Wilson, ii, pp. 197-8. , 
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9,500 men, excluding the troops of some of the poligars of the district 
who had joined him.^ He encamped near the fort of Vaniyambadi 
and soon gained possession of it, for the Mysoreans had evacuated it.* 
On November 1 Maxwell approached Krishnagiri, the capital and 
the strongest fort of the district. But, finding that he would not be 
able to capture it by a regular siege, he established his headquarters 
near the central position of Kaveripatnam, intending to return and 
capture Krishnagiri by a surprise attack. But he was foiled in his 
movements by Tipu who had suddenly appeared in his neighbour¬ 
hood.* Leaving behind a part of his army under Qamar-ud-din 
Khan in Coimbatore to watch the movements of Medows, Tipu 
had marched with the rest towards Baramahal with astonishing 
rapidity and secrecy. He had crossed the Gauvery on November 
1 and 2, and reached the neighbourhood of Maxwell’s army on 
the 9th. 

On the 11th one regiment of English cavalry, while pursuing 
a party of irregular horse through a narrow pass, was suddenly at¬ 
tacked by about 2,000 Mysore horse and driven back with the loss 
of 70 men and 50 horses.* The next day 'I’ipu himself appeared with 
his army to attack Maxwell. But as the latter, having crossed the 
Pennar river, was occupying a very strong position, Tipu did not 
think it advantageous to attack him. He tried his best to inveigle 
him into changing his position, but Maxwell remained on the defen¬ 
sive and awaited the arrival of Medows. So Tipu retired after sunset. 
On November 14 he appeared again, but as Maxwell refused to 
change his position, he withdrew on receiving the news of Medows’s 
approach.® 

General Medows, joined by the convoy from Karur, had returned 
to Coimbatore, and after strengthening the place, had set out to 
pursue Tipu. But the Sultan’s march was so rapid and secret that the 
English followed liim in vain, and it was only several days after he 
had crossed the Gauvery that Medows came to know of it. Anxious 
for the safety of Maxwell, whose cavalry was inferior to Tipu’s, 
Medows decided to march to Baramahal. He crossed the Gauvery 
and reached the southern extremity of the Thopur pass on November 
14.® Tipu did not want to be caught between the two English armies, 
so on receiving the intelligence of Medows’s approach, he withdrew 
on the night of November 14 from the position he occupied. He 
encountered Medows the following day at noon at about twenty- 
nine miles from Colonel Maxwell’s position at Kaveripatnam, but 
anxious to avoid battle, marched westward towards the Falakad pass 


pp. 199-200. 

* P.R.C., iii, No. 164. 
» Wilks, a, p. 407. 


* Glcig, Munro, i, p. 103. 
“ Wilks, ii, pp. 407-8. 

• Ibid., pp. 404, 408. 
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and encamped there. He had marched about forty-five miles in about 
twenty-four hours, notwithstanding the fact that he was encumbered 
with provisions, cannon and other necessary equipment. The ground 
on which he encamped at Palakad was well calculated to secure, if 
need arose, a safe retreat from Baramahal into Mysore by a pass very 
easy of access. Besides, the ground was also well suited to watch the 
movements of the English army.^ 

Meanwhile, Medows had effected a junction with Maxwell near 
Kaveripatnam. Tipu, realising that he would not be able to attack the 
united forces with advantage, changed the plan of his operations, and 
decided to attack the Carnatic in order to draw off tlie English from 
Mysore to the defence of their own possessions.^ Accordingly, on 
November 18, he set out towards the Thopur pass. Medows, on the 
otlier hand, resolved to invade Mysore, because now he had at his 
disposal a force “far superior in number and equipments to any that 
Great Britain had assembled in India at a former period.”* He 
moved soutlrward on the same day as Tipu towards the pass of 
Thopur, and both reached the head of the pass almost at the same 
time. Tipu was attacked by the English with great vigour, but they 
failed to gain any advantage over him, for he succeeded in passing 
through before them without any loss. His cavalry covered the march 
of his infantry with great courage and skill.* He was personally 
present with the cavalry, and remained till the end, returning with 
a small escort only after the rest of his troops had passed.* 

On emerging from the pass, Tipu struck off southward towards 
Trichinopoly, and did not halt until he had reached the north bank of 
the Colcroon, opposite the island of Srirangam, on November 28; but 
finding the river too swollen to cross, and also anxious to enter into the 
heart of the Carnatic, he contented himself with plundering the island 
of Srirangam. And on the approach of Medows, he made for Tiagar 
on December 6, which was eighty miles north of Trichinopoly. He 
remained before Tiagar from December 11 to 28. The place wa.s 
defended by Captain Flint, who had distinguished himself in the 
defence of Wandiwash during the Second Anglo-Mysore War. Tipu 
made two attempts to capture the fort, but without success. As he 
did not think it worth-while to spend his time in a tedious siege, he 
withdrew and proceeded towards Tiruvannamalai, 35 miles north, 
which he occupied without any difficulty. He next captured Peru- 
mukkal on January 23 after a siege of only two days, and then 
marched to Pondicherry, expecting to obtain a promise of assistance 

* Mackenzie, i, pp. 173-4. 

^ Ibid., p. 175. 

3 Ibid., p. 174. 

•‘Ibid., pp. 176-8. 

6 Wilks, ii, p. 411. 
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from the French.Here he wasted valuable time. He should have 
attacked Madras before the junction of Medows with Cornwallis, 
and thus disturbed the latter’s military preparations. He should 
have also attempted to destroy the military establishments of the 
English at Gonjeeveram.* 

General Medows, like Tipu, had also marched southward from the 
Palakad pass. He had reached the banks of the Cauvery opposite 
Karur on November 27, but while he was planning to invade M^ysore, 
he was summoned to the relief of Trichinopoly. He was therefore 
obliged to give up his plan. He arrived at Trichinopoly on December 
14, and then set out in pursuit of the Sultan who was always several 
marches ahead of him. He followed him as far as Tiruvannamalai 
when he received orders from Cornwallis, who had arrived in Madras 
on December 12, to return to the Presidency. In consequence, Medows 
marched towards Madras. He reached Vellout on January 27, where 
Cornwallis a,ssumed command. This concluded the first part of the 
campaign against Tipu Sultan. 

While Tipu had achieved great successes against the English in the 
south and the east, his troops had not fared well in the west. On 
December 10, 1790, his commander Husain Ali Khan was badly 
defeated by Colonel Hartley at Tirungadi, in the vicinity of Calicut, 
with a loss of 1,000 killed and wounded and 900 prisoners. The 
English lost only 50 men. The fugitives were pursued to the unfinished 
fort of Ferokh, where, two days after, about 1,500 men laid down 
their arms. But the Commandant succeeded in making good his 
retreat with the public treasure through the pass of Tamarassheri.® 

Meanwhile, General Abercromby, the Governor of Bombay, had 
arrived at Tellicherry with a large force a few days before this action. 
From there he marched to Cannanore. The Engli.sh had entered into a 
treaty with the Bibi by which they were entitled to send troops into 
her fort of Cannanore. But since she had signed the treaty under 
pressure, she instead admitted #ripu’s troops into her fort when they 
approached Cannanore. This was regarded by the English as a 
breach of the treaty by the Bibi.^ So Abercromby decided to reduce 
Cannanore. He appeared before it on December 14, and took it on 
the 17th, the 5,000 men in the fort surrendering to him. These defeats 
of the Mysore forces and their allies led to the establishment of 
British supremacy in Malabar.® 

In spite of the defeat of the Mysoreans in Malabar, the first phase 
of the war had ended in favour of 'I’ipu in the main theatre of war. 

^ Ibid., pp. 411, 414-5; Fortescue, iii, pp, 567-8. 

® A. N., C®295, de Fresne to Minister, Feb. 16, 1791, No. 31. 

^ Ibid., p. 418; Gadell, History of the Bombay Arrry, p. 119. 

* Pol. Pro., Dec. 24, 1790 Cons. Nos. 22, 23. 

® Gadell, History of the Bombay Army, p. 120. 
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This was due to various reasons. In the first place, Tipu’s cavalry 
was superior to that of the English; and although his artillery was 
not better served than that of his enemies, it was superior in numbers. 
In the second, he enjoyed superiority in the means of transport, 
having 140,000 oxen and 1200 mules at his disposal. It is true liis 
infantry was not strong enough to face the English, but he avoided 
pitched battles.^ By his swift marches and counter-marches he had 
baffled the English commanders who had toiled in vain to catch up 
with him. He had inflicted great loss on the English armies both in 
men and in material, and had not only foiled the plans of Medows for 
the invasion of Mysore, but had invaded the Carnatic, thus converting 
a defensive into an ofiensivc war. He had definitely proved his 
superiority as a skilful general and as a tactician of the first rank. 
Even Cornwallis, who did not like to admit the defeats which the 
English armies had sustained during this period, acknowledged: 
“We have lost time and our adversary has gained reputation, which 
arc two most valuable things in war.”^ 


^ A. N., G*240, de Fresne to Minister, July, 27, 1790, No. 12. 
* Ross, Cornwallis, ii, p. 51. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE WAR: SECOND PHASE 
The Invasion of Mysore 

I’he failure of the Company’s plan of campaign, and the losses 
which the English army, “the finest and best appointed that ever took 
the field in India,had sustained, greatly alarmed Lord Cornwallis. 
Medow's was defeated, and the Carnatic lay at the mercy of Tipu. 
Besides, there was the danger that the Marathas and the Nizam, who 
were very unfavourably impressed by the military operations of the 
Company’s forces, might leave the confederacy and make a separate 
peace with the Mysoreans. Cornwallis saw that “Tipu’s efforts have 
been of late so vigorous and in some degrees so successful against our 
army.., that our whole strength is to be utilised to reduce the power 
of so dangerous a neighbour.”® He thercl()re reverted to his previous 
decision of personally conducting the war, thinking that his presence 
in the field would not only put fresh vigour in the ranks of the 
British army, but would also stir the Nizam and the Marathas into 
activity. 

Cornwallis had not favoured Medows’s plan for the invasion of 
Mysore. He held the opinion that Madras should be the actual base of 
operations, and that the invasion of Mysore should take place from the 
north-east instead of from the south.® He marched from Vcllout on 
February 5, reaching Vellore on the 11th. From there he suddenly 
struck to the right, and on reaching Chittoor, turned westw^ard 
and entered Mysore on the 19th, without having even fired a shot. The 
next day he encamped at Palmaneer.'* 

The success of this enterprise was due to the secrecy which 
Cornwallis had maintained regarding his movements. Besides, “Tipu’s 
long inactivity before Pondicherry and his confidence that the British 
would never invade Mysore while he lay in the Carnatic, had 
enabled Cornwallis to steal a march on him.”® When, however, Tipu 
became convinced that Cornwallis intended to invade Mysore, he 
thought that the invasion would take place through the easier passes 
of either Ambur or Baramahal, and the demonstrations which some 

^ Ross, Cornwallis, ii, p. 52. 

® Fortescue. iii, p. 570. 

® Hamid Khan (ff. 71b-73b) gives a very detailed and graphic account of 
the march of the English army from Madras to Bangalore. 

^ f'ortcscuCf iiiy p. S72* 

® P.R.O., 30/11/152, Cornwailis to Grenville, Nov. 15, 1790, ff. 12a-b. 
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of the Company’s forces sent towards the passes were ordered to 
make, also pointed to the same conclusion. 7’hat was why, as soon as 
he heard of Cornwallis’s march towards Vellore, he quitted Pondi¬ 
cherry, and hastily returned to Mysore through the passes of 
Changama and Palakad to oppose the English forces. But Cornwallis, 
by contriving the appearance of a march towards Ambur, succeeded 
in deceiving him, and entered Mysore by the Mugali pass, although 
it was a much longer and more difficult route. By the time Tipu dis¬ 
covered the deception, the English were already well established on 
the soil of Mysore.^ Expecting that Cornwallis would march against 
Bangalore, Tipu immediately proceeded there to make arrange¬ 
ments for its defence before the English could arrive. On reaching 
Bangalore on March 3, he imprisoned Sayyid Pir, its Commandant, 
and another officer, Raja Ramchandra, on a charge of intrigue, and 
appointed Bahadur Khan, the faujdar of Krishnagiri, as Comman¬ 
dant of the fort, while Muhammad Khan Bakhshi and Sayyid 
Hamid were appointed to assist him in its defence. After making 
these arrangements, he set out to check the advance of the 
cnemy.^ 

Meanwhile, Cornwallis continued to advance in the direction of 
Bangalore. He took possession of Kolar on February 28, and of 
Iloskotc on March 2. These places had practically no garrisons 
except a few matchlockmen, so they surrendered at the first 
summons. 

Till now the English had not met with any resistance except from 
the irregular horse who harassed their flanks and rear by carrying 
away bullocks, and attacking the baggage and stragglers, and who, 
by destroying the crops of the areas through which the enemy 
passed, made the problem of supplies very acute for them.*'* When, 
however, Cornwallis arrived within ten miles of Bangalore, 7"ipu’s 
cavalry appeared in some force, and on the morning of march 5 
offered some resistance by cannonading the English army and by 

^ Hamid Khan, fT. 72a-b. 

® Tarikfi-i-Tipu, ff. 101b-102a; Kirmani, P. 34.'i; A Persian MS. History 
of Mysore, Journal of Mysore Univ., Sept. 194-1, Chaff, xx. Wilks, ii, p. 430 
footnote, says that Sayyid Pir was removed because he “had expressed doubts 
regarding the ultimate result of the siege.” But this does not seem to be 
true. The chief cause why he was removed was that Tipu suspected him of 
disloyalty. Besides, it was necessary that Bangalore should have at this time 
a very able and courageous Commandant. And who could be better fitted for 
this post than Bahadur Khan? Wilks (p. 424) is also wrong in stating that Tipu 
had marched to Bangalore because he felt alarmed for the safety of his harem. 
In reality the Sultan had proceeded there to make arrangements for its defence 
which were not satisfactory. He would not have marched to Bangalore just 
to remove his family, because that task could have been performed by one of his 
officers. Besides, Bangalore being a very strong fort, Tipu did not think the 
English would be able to capture it. 

» Hamid Khan, ff. 73a-b. 
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making an attack on its baggage. But this could not check its advance, 
and it succeeded in reaching Bangalore in the afternoon with the 
loss of about ten men.^ 

On the evening of March 6, Floyd, while carrying on the recon¬ 
naissance to the east of the fort® with his whole cavalry, fell in with 
about 1000 Mysore horse under Balaji Rao sent by Tipu against him. 
The Mysoreans at first held their ground, but, being greatly out¬ 
numbered, finally gave way. While pui-suing them, Floyd saw from a 
height the rear ofl'ipu’s army, which had just arrived and was setting 
up camp to the south-west of the fort. Although Floyd had been 
ordered by Cornwallis not to undertake any enterprise, he was 
tempted by the flattering prospect of striking a blow at the enemy.® 
At first he was successful, and the Mysoreans, who were either cook¬ 
ing their food or relaxing, were thrown into confusion. But very soon 
they rallied and counter-attacked the English. Floyd received a wound 
in the face and fell from the horse, but was carried away by his men 
who retreated in precipitation with the loss of 400 men.** About 100 
prisoners w'cre also taken, but they were sent back by 'J'ipu after he 
had ordered their wounds to be dressed and given to each person 
a piece of cloth and a rupee.® The English losses would have been 
much heavier had it not been for the darkness of the night which 
helped the soldiers to escape.® The wound which Floyd received also 
proved a blessing in disguise, for as Munro observed: “Had it not 
happened, he would probably have pushed so far on, that he never 
could have extricated himself, for the enemy was strongly posted, and 
the flower of their cavalry, which was at some distance, was coming 
on, led by Tippoo.”’ 

Although Tipu had gained a victory in the engagement against 
Floyd, he did not think it proper to remain on the same ground for 
fear of a night attack. So he moved to Kengeri, nine miles south¬ 
west of Bangalore, leaving 2,000 men for the defence of the town.® 
Cornwallis, on the other hand, mowing to the loss which his troops 
had sustained and the shortage of grain and fodder which they 
were experiencing, decided not to waste any more time but to attack 
Bangalore, whose capture would not only furnish him with supplies, 

^ Gleig, Mvnro, i, p. 108. 

^ Ibid.; Rennell, Marches of British Armies, p. 60; Wilks, ii, p. 427, wrongly 
says that Floyd was sent to reconnoitre the south-west side of the fort. 

» Wilks, ii, pp. 427-8. 

* Hamid Khan, f. 74a. 

® Gleig, Munro, p. 109. Munro says that in this action about 2.50 horses and 
about 100 men were taken; nearly 200 were wounded and 15 or 20 killed. But 
this is an understatement. 

• Hamid Khan, f. 74b. 

’ Gleig, Munro, i, p. 109. 

® Ibid., p. 110. 
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but would also give him an excellent cover for carrying on the siege 
of the fort.^ 

The town of Bangalore was situated to the north of the fort. It 
was circular in form and about three miles in circumference. Its 
streets were wide and properly laid out, and few towns in India could 
boast of better houses and richer inhabitants. All round, except where 
it was defended by the fort, it had a dry ditch, twenty-five feet deep. 
A thick, broad jungle of trees, bamboos and thorny bushes extended 
along the ditch. There were four entrances to the town and all were 
well defended.® 

The fort of Bangalore, constructed in the sixteenth century by its 
‘red chief’, Kempe Gaude, was originally of mud, but it had been 
entirely rebuilt by Haidar and Tipu in stone. It was oval with a 
circumference of more than a mile. It possessed a strong lofty ram¬ 
part, twenty-six bastions mounting three guns a piece, five cavaliers 
and a deep ditch, which at the time of the siege contained very little 
water. It had two gateways; One named Mysore, and the other the 
Delhi Gate, opposite the town.® 

Cornwallis encamped to the north-cast of Bangalore, and early on 
the morning of March 7 gave orders for an assault on the town. A 
gateway on the north side was the first point of the attack. It was 
carried without much difficulty, and the British troops pushed 
forward. But they met with great resistance at the inner gate which 
was barricaded with stones. Heavy guns were, therefore, brought up 
and the gate was at last forced. The assailants also scaled the ram¬ 
part. The garrison put up an obstinate resistance, but in the end 
dispersed, and made for the fort as fast as they could.^ 

When the Mysoreans withdrew into the fort, the town was given 
over to plunder by the English troops in which women were outraged 
and considerable property was looted. Although a large number of 
people had fled with their belongings during the siege, there was 
hardly a soldier who did not secure a few ornaments of gold and silver 
and new clothes.® The English also obtained large quantities of grain 
and military stores and 125 pieces of cannon of which 85 were fit for 
immediate use. In the town there was a big gun-powder factory, a 
foundry for cannon, a workshop for making accoutrements and a 
machine copied from a French Encyclopaedia for producing different 
kinds of carabines. All these fell into the hands of the English.® 

^ Hamid Khan, f. 76a; Fortescue, iii, p. 575. 

“Mackenzie, ii, p. 31. 

* Wilks, ii, pp. 430-1. 

* Mackenzie, ii, pp. 29-30. 

® Hamid Khan, 1'. 77a. 

' Mackenzie, ii. p. 46. 
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They, however, could secure only a small quantity of fodder, for the 
magazine of forage had been set fire to by the Mysoreans.^ 

Tipu was both astonished and grieved at the loss of the town, and 
moved out from Kengeri to try and recover it. Early on the afternoon 
of March 7, a part of his army made a demonstration to engage the 
attention of the English, while about 6,000 infantry under Qamar-ud- 
din Khan entered the town by a concealed movement. But Cornwallis 
understood the strategem and reinforced the town. Tipu’s troops, 
nevertheless, fought with great courage and stubbornness, disputing 
every inch of ground. But finally they gave way and retreated to their 
camp. They lost from three to four hundred men. The English loss 
during the day amounted to 131 men,® 

After the capture of the town, the siege of the fort commenced, 
and batteries were opened to breach the walls. A breach was effected 
on March 18, and the fire on the 20th widened it. Mcanwliile, the 
condition of the English army was becoming serious. Owing to a great 
shortage of supplies—the forage found in the town having been con¬ 
sumed by the middle of the month—bullocks were dying daily by 
hundreds. Besides, two of the guns were completely disabled and the* 
ammunition was running short. Cornwallis therefore decided to storm 
the fort, realising that any further delay would prove fatal.* There 
was also another reason which induced him to attack the fort imme¬ 
diately. The English forces, though besiegers, w’erc actually them¬ 
selves besieged, exposed as they were to the attacks both of the 
garrison and of Tipu’s army, whose manoeuvres were becoming 
more threatening every day. Early on March 21, Tipu massed his 
army on the heights, to the south-west (if the fort, to protect the 
guns which had been brought to cannonade the works of the English. 
Cornwallis therefore moved out as if to attack Tipu. I'hereupon 
the latter withdrew the guns. They were, however, brought back in 
the evening. 'I’his greatly alarmed Cornwallis, for the position which 
the Sultan occupied commanded the breach.^ Bc.sides, he was 
informed by Krishna Rao, who^was in Tipu’s confidence, that the 
Mysoreans were preparing to attack the English. This made him 
decide to assault the fort on the night of March 21 before Tipu’s 
plan materialised. The preparations for the attack were made so 
secretly that even the English troops were not aware of it. The exact 
time of the assault was fixed with the advice of Krishna Rao who, 
when the appointed hour approached, got the number of guards at 


* Gleig, Munro, i, p, 110. 

® Mackenzie, ii, pp. 32-3. Wilks, ii, p. 433, is wrong in saying that the Mysoreans 
lost over 2,000 killed and wounded in the assault. 

® Mackenzie, ii, pp. 34, 49; Gleig, Munro, i, p. 115. 

* Mackenzie, ii, pp. 37-8; Fortescue, iii, p. 577. 
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the breach reduced.^ In consequence, when the assault took place, 
the Mysoreans were completely taken by surprise.^ Meanwhile, the 
English found a circuitous way which enabled a few men to climb 
the main rampart where no opposition was expected. They were 
joined by others, and together they attacked the garrison. In spite 
of this, the latter put up a vigorous defence. The Commandant also 
fought valiantly, but after he was killed, the resistance ceased. Tipu 
had sent 2000 chosen troops with a view to reinforce the garrison, 
but they reached too late and w’ere driven back with loss.® The English 
casualties on this day amounted to 131 killed and wounded, while the 
Mysoreans lost over 1000 men.^ Shaikh Ansar and Sivaji along with 
about 300 men, who were mostly wounded, were taken prisoners. I'he 
rest escaped.® 

The fall of Bangalore came as a great blow to Tipu, for it was the 
second town of his kingdom and was regarded by him as invulner¬ 
able. Its loss, together with the death of Bahadur Khan, one of his 
most faithful officers, affected him so much that he wept.® Bahadur 
Khan “was a tall robust man of about seventy years of age, with a 
white beard descending to his middle, and he was altogether one 
of those majestic figures which bring to the mind the idea of a 
prophet.”’ Cornwallis, greatly impressed by his nobleness of ap¬ 
pearance and his gallantry, offered to send his remains to the Sultan 
for interment. But the latter, while expressing his admiration for the 
gesture of the Governor-General, suggested that Bahadur Khan’s 
body should be handed over to the Muslims of Bangalore who 
would bury him according to the Muslim rites in one of the .shrines 
of the saints.® 

Tipu’s strategy during the siege of Bangalore had been to avoid 
a general action, and to attack the English only when their resistance 
weakened. I’his was to be effected by cutting off their communica- 

^ Kirmani, p. 347. 

* Glcig, Almro, i, p. 11.5; Rcnnell, Afareftes of British Armies, p. 64: Mackenzie, 
ii, pp. 38-9. Wilks, ii, p. 437, i.s wrong in .saying that Tipu and the garri.son knew 
tliat the assault would take place that night. For if they had known they would 
have taken precautions which, to quote Mackenzie, “if reasonably apjjlied, would 
in all probability, have rendered success doubtful.” (Mackenzie, ii, p. 40). 

® Ibid., pp. 40-42; Wilks, ii, pp. 435-6. 

* Wilson, ii, p. 206. 

® Hamid Khan, f. 78a; Kirmani, p. 347; Rennell, Afarches of British Armies, 
p. 65. Hamid Khan says that Sivaji held a command of 3,000 horse and foot. 
But his statement that Krishna Rao w'as also taken prisoner along with Sivaji 
is incorrect. According to de Fresne and other accounts, which seem to be 
spurious, Bahadur Khan was in league with the English, otherwise how could 
Cornwallis have decided upon the assault of a fort which posses.sed a garrison of 
4,200 men, whose walls were not breached and who.se ditches were dry and 
deep. (A. N., C®295, de Fre-sae to Minister, Aug. 1, 1791, No. 34.). 

* Mackenzie, ii, p. 45. 

’ Gleig, Almro, i, p. 114. 

« N.A., O.R. 78, Rajab 16, 1205 A.H./March 21, 1791. 
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tions with their allies and the Carnatic, by destroying the neighbour¬ 
ing villages to prevent them from getting any fresh supplies, by 
constant cannonading and throwing of rockets, and by striking at the 
baggage and stores in order to harass them and create confusion in 
their ranks. 'I'hesc tactics had achieved a large measure of success. 
The English army was completely isolated from the Carnatic and 
its allies; there was a great shortage of forage, grain and ammunition, 
and cattle were dying daily by hundreds. The English cavalry dared 
not move outside the circle of picquets in the face of swarms of Mysore 
horse. After the fall of Bangalore Cornwallis wrote: “The army has 
sustained great fatigue and hardship in carrying on a siege in the 
face of an active and powerful enemy, and our distress for forage 
nearly occasioned a failure of the undertaking and is but relieved 
after the capture of the place. From this it is clear that the condi¬ 
tion of the English had become so precarious that if Krishna Rao had 
not come to their rescue, they would have been sooner or later over¬ 
whelmed by the Mysoreans. 

It appears from contemporary accounts that Krishna Rao had 
been carrying on intrigues against the Sultan for some time past, 
and w'as in close touch with the party of Tirumula Rao, which wanted 
the restoration of the old dynasty to the throne of My.sore. After the 
fall of Bangalore a letter was intercepted which proved that Krishna 
Rao was in league with the English and the Marathas against Tipu. 
Sayyid Saheb was, therefore, sent to Seringapatam to punish Krishna 
Rao who happened to be there. On reaching the capital, Sayyid 
Saheb put to death Krishna Rao and his three brothers who were also 
in the plot.^ 

After repairing the breaches, and securing the place against a 
possible coup-de-main, Cornwallis moved from Bangalore on March 28 
in a northerly direction with the object of forming a junction with the 
Nizam’s cavalry which was bringing men, money and prpvisions for 
his army. The same day Tipu marched westward towards Dodballa- 
pur. About eight miles from Ban^lore the two armies crossed each 
other, Tipu's rear falling on the English advance guard. But the 
English could not gain any advantage, and the Sultan successfully 
retreated, leaving one brass gun which he could not carry because 
its carriage broke down. He organised his forces near Dodballapur, 
and then proceeded towards Sivaganga with a view to intercepting 
the Nizam’s cavalry, which was corning to join Cornwallis.® 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., April 23, 1791, vol. 147B, p. 1898. 

® TaTikh-i-Tipu, f. 102a; A Persian MS. History of Mysore, ch. xx; Kirmani, 
pp. 3.51-2; Wilks, ii, p. 450; Punganuri, p. 45. Different versions of the conspiracy 
are given in these works, but they all agree that Krishna Rao was in league with 
Tipu’s enemies. 

® Mackenzie, ii, pp. 54-5. 
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Meanwhile, Cornwallis continued his march, and ori the way 
occupied the small forts of Devanhulli and Chickballapur, which 
surrendered without opposition. The latter was handed over to its 
former poligar. But it was soon retaken by surprise and escalade by a 
detachment sent by Tipu, and many of the poligars were put to the 
sword on a charge of treason.^ 

Although Cornwallis had by April 5 reached about seventy miles 
north of Bangalore, there was no trace of the Nizam’s army. This was 
due to the efficient espionage service of Tipu wlii«;h disseminated false 
intelligence and prevented communication between the allied forces. 
Cornwallis remained stationary for five days, and then, abandoning 
the hope of forming a junction with the Nizam’s troops, moved south¬ 
ward to meet the English convoy coming from the Carnatic by way 
of the Ambur pass under Colonel Oldham. But after marching a day 
in this retrogade direction, he received fresh information which 
induced him to retrace his steps and again move northward. After 
two days march he joined the Nizam’s force on April 13 at Kola- 
palli, eighty-four miles north of Bangalore. I’he Nizam’s contingent 
was nominally 15,000, but in reality it consisted of 10,000 well- 
mounted horsemen. On the 14th the united armies moved from 
Kotapalli in the direction of the English convoy, with which the 
junction was effected on the 19th at Venkatagiri. The convoy had 
brought a large supply of provisions and stores, and a reinforcement 
of 700 Europeans and 4500 Indian troops, including 450 cavalry. 
'I’ipu had tried to strike at the convoy, but had been unsuccessful. 
ITic united armies then returned to Bangalore to make preparations 
for an advance on Seringapatam.^ 

Operations of the Nizam's and Maratha Armies 

While the English forces were engaged in the Coimbatore, Bara- 
mahal and Bangalore districts, the armies of the Nizam and the 
Marathas were operating in other parts of the Mysore kingdom. Their 
movements were at first slow because, while the Nizam’s war pre¬ 
parations had not yet been completed,the Marathas were busy 
extorting money from Tipu’s wakils at Poona. 'Besides, the English 
campaign under General Medows had created an unfavourable im¬ 
pression on the minds of the Nizam and the Peshwa. In fact, the 
check which the English had received had greatly alarmed them. 
They were consequently delaying and procrastinating in order, as 
Lankhul wrote to Kennaway, “to benefit by our success and at the 
same time so far avoid extremities with Tippoo as to preserve an 

^ Rennell, Marches of British Armies, p. 73. 

•Mackenzie, ii, pp. 56-8; Wilks, ii, pp. 443-4. 

“N.A., Pol. Pro., Dec. 17, 1790, Cons. No. 3., Nizam to Nana. 
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opening for reconciliation.”^ Their plan was to watch the result of 
Lord Cornwallis’s campaign against Bangalore before plunging them¬ 
selves wholeheartedly into the war. Moreover, they were anxious to 
conserve their strength, while the English and Tipu exhausted them¬ 
selves by fighting each other. In this way they expected they might 
be able to hold the balance and step in at the end.^ However, 
as a result of Cornwallis’s repeated appeals and remonstrances, 
they began to prosecute the war with greater earnestness. They 
were stirred into activity owing to the fear that the English 
might, on “the plea of want of exertion and earnestness on the part 
of their allies, at length come to an understanding with the enemy” 
without consulting them,^ Such a contingency would be fraught with 
grave consequences for them, because it would leave them at the 
mercy of Tipu. I’hey also began to fear that, if they did not exert 
themselves wholeheartedly in the war, the union with the English, 
as the Nizam wrote to Nana, “which the wheel of fortune has luckily 
thrown in our w^ay is likely to be dissolved without our reaping 
advantage from it.” The Nizam, therefore, suggested to Nana that 
they should wage war with greater zeal; and in order to give greater 
solidarity to the alliance and remove the a}5prehensions ol' the 
English, advised him that the Peshwa should himself move from 
Poona and take charge of the campaign.^ To discuss these matters, 
Plaripant, representing the Peshwa, met the Nizam at Pangal about 
the middle of March 1791, and decided that “both the Nizam and the 
Peshwa should abide by the terms of the treaty with the English, 
but only so far as might humble Tipu, without absolutely annihilat¬ 
ing his power.”® The Nizam and the Marathas regarded Tipu’s 
power as a bulwark against the ambitious designs of the English, 
and wanted it to be weakened but not destroyed. 

The Nizam’s army began to assemble in the neighbourhood of 
Hyderabad in May 1790, and was joined early in June, in accordance 
with the terms of alliance, by an English detachment under Major 
Montgomery. But the dctacliment, according to Cornwallis’s own 
admission, “reflects discredit upon our own military establishments,” 
and “from its defects in numbers, discipline and equipment, it is 
incapable of rendering the services to the Nizam to which he is 
entitled by his treaty with the Company.”® How'ever, the combined 
ff)rces moved south-west towards Pangal which was made the head¬ 
quarters. Here the Nizam encamped in order to direct the campaign, 

^ Ihid., Nov. 24, 1790, Cons. No. 24, Lankhul to Kennaway. 

® Ibid., P.R.C., iii, No. 168. 

® N.A., Pol. Pro., Dec. 17, 1790, Cons. No. 3, Nizam to Nama. 

« Ibid. 

® Duff; ii, p. 202; P.R.G., iii. No. 254. 

• Ibid., No. 132. 
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while his army under Mahabat Jung after some delay crossed the 
Krishna on about July 13, and proceeded to Raichur. There it 
remained for six weeks until information was received that Tipu 
had marched to Coimbatore early in September. With no fear of 
further interception it then entered Tipu’s kingdom, and after 
occupying various barrier fortresses, which surrendered without 
much resistance, the main army sat down to the siege of Koppal 
on October 28, 1790,^ while the rest proceeded to the capture of 
Ganjikota, Sidhout, Gumbum and other places. 

The plan of campaign pursued by the Hyderabad army was not in 
accordance with the wishes of the English and the Marathas. Anxious 
to obtain a speedy possession of the Cumbum and Cuddapah 
countries, the Nizam preferred the “Gurnbum-Cuddapah” route. 
His allies, on the other hand, particularly the Marathas, wanted him 
to follow a more “centrical route” for invading Mysore, in order that 
his armies might be in a position to co-operate with and receive 
assistance from the Maratha forces.^ Owing to the order and equip¬ 
ment of Tipu’s army, and owing to his rapid and sudden movements, 
it was considered necessary that the Marathas and the Nizam should 
act together, as “neither of their armies acting separately would be a 
match for the enemy, should he advance in force against them.”'^ 
But the Nizam was against following the “centrical route.” This was 
because that route was covered by the strong forts of Gooty, Bellary 
and Sira, whose reduction appeared difficult.^ Besides, he was 
suspicious of Haripant who might stab him in the back, just as 
Holkar had done during the last Maratha-Mysore War.® But the 
chief reason why he did not wish his armies to proceed direct 
from Adoni and operate in the neighbourhood of the Maratha 
forces, was that he was afraid lest the Marathas should interfere with 
and claim the conquests made by his troops.® 

The Nizam’s army, which was engaged in the siege of Koppal, very 
soon occupied the town; but its efforts to capture the fort, which was 
commanded by a brave officer, Nanaji Rao Salonkhc,’ and was built 
on a lofty and precipitous rock and possessed strong fortifications, were 
not successful. The cannonade was at first so ineffective that it could 
not even effect a breach. This was due to bad artillery and a shortage 
of ammunition.® In fact, the guns were of such poor quality that in 
one week they were disabled by their own fire; and as there was a 

1 Wilks, ii, pp. 481-2. 

*N.A., Pol. Pro., Nov. 3, 1790, Cons. No. 18. 

» P.R.C.. iii. No. 199. 

*N.A., Pol. Pro., Nov. 10, 1790, Cons. No. 21. 

® P.R.C., iii. No. 199 

• N.A., Pol. Pro., Nov., 3, 1790, Cons. No. 18 

’ P.R.C., iii, No. 251. 

* N.A., Pol. Pro., Dec. 9, 1790, Cons. No. 9. ' 
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dearth of materials to repair them, they could not be used again.^ 
However, in the middle of January 1791, a new battering train arrived 
from Raichur and Pangal, and at length a breach was effected; but 
it did not prove useful to the besiegers, since a steep rock of consider¬ 
able height rendered access to the wall of the fort very difficult. The 
morale of the garrison also remained very high. They led out fre¬ 
quent sallies and continued to harass their enemies. I heir resistance 
was so stubborn that Kennaway informed Cornwallis on March 8, 
1791: “I am afraid the chance of carrying Koppal by force is against 
us”;** and Mushir-ul-mulk, the prime minister, several times thought 
of raising the siege, but was prevented from doing it by the Nizam.® 
Nevertheless, on Api il 18, the place surrendered by capitulation after 
five months of resistance, and the garrison were allowed to carry 
away their personal property. A week later, Bahadur Benda, another 
strong fort about three miles north, also surrendered on the same 
terms. Both places had been well garrisoned, and provided with 
sufficient military stores and provisions and could have prolonged 
their resistance. But the news of the fall of Bangalore had demora¬ 
lised the garrison and led to their surrender. I'he Nizam’s army 
found in the forts more than fifty pieces of cannon, and a considerable 
quantity of provisions and ammunition.* 

Meanwhile, detachments of the Nizam’s troops were engaged in 
occupying minor places, many of which fell without much resistance. 
The fort of Cumbuin was reduced on November 16, 1790, by Farid- 
ud-din, and Sidhout surrendered to Muhammad Amin Arab on 
February 28, 1791. 

The main army left Koppal on May 1, and directed its march 
towards Guddapah. But on reaching Canool it received the news 
confirming the surrender of Ganjikota to Hafiz Farid-ud-din, who had 
once been sent by the Nizam as an ambassador to Scringapatam. The 
gai rison of Ganjikota had resisted with great courage, but had been 
obliged to capitulate owing to a^great shortage of supplies. The main 
army, thereupon, changed its route and marched to Ganjikota to 
join the detachment under Farid-ud-din. After halting there for a 
month, it proceeded to Gurramkonda, which was besieged on 
September 19, while various detachments were sent to besiege Gooty, 
Guddapah and other places.® 

The Marathas began preparations for war several months before 
the I'reaty of Poona was signed with the English. Towards the end 
of March, 1790, Parashuram Bhau visited Poona at Nana’s invitation 

1 P.R.C., iii, No. 203. 

^ Ibid.,-No. 241. 

<>Ibid., Nos. 218, 220; N.A., Pol. Pro.,.Jan. 13, 1791, Cons. No 13. 

* Mackenzie, ii, p. 63; Wilks, ii, p. 482. 

^Ibid., P.R.C., iii. Nos. 3G9, 331. 
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and was entrusted by him with the command of the army^ and given 
money to enlist soldiers.® Bhau returned to Tasgaon, his head¬ 
quarters, and began preparations. About June 20, his army consisting 
of about four or five thousand men was joined by the Engli.sh detach¬ 
ment under Captain Little at Coompta not far from I'asgaon. The 
combined forces moved from Coompta on August 3 and crossed the 
Krishna by August 15.® Bhau’s army had by this time increased to 
about 12,000 horse and 5,000 infantry;* and with this, after captur¬ 
ing Hubli, Mishrikot, Dodwad and other places, which surrendered 
without serious resistance, he arrived before Dharwar on September 
18, 1790. Meanwhile, he had sent in various directions detach¬ 
ments which, between October 1790 and February 1791, succeeded 
in occupying Gajendragarh, Savanur and Lakhshmeshwar.® 

Dharwar being the capital of the province between the Krishna 
and the I’ungabhadra, which Haidar Ali had conquered from the 
Marathas, Bhau directed his arms to reduce it. It was commanded 
by Badr-uz-zaman Khan, a very brave officer, and possessed a 
garrison of 10,000 men and 15 guns. Owing to the Maratha danger, 
Tipu had recently sent 4,000 more men under Slier Khan to reinforce 
the place.® The defences of the fort were chiefly of mud, but were very 
strong. The town, however, was protected only by a low wall and a 
ditch which were not strong enough to withstand an attack. 

The Maratha army took up its ground near Narendra, a village 
five miles north-west of Dharwar. From there every day some guns 
were dragged to the neighbouring hill from which they fired until the 
evening, when they were again dragged back to the camp.’ On 
September 25, a party of the garrison sallied from the town, and 
attacked a Maratha detachment, and after killing four or five and 
wounding about twenty made good their retreat.® 

On October 30, the army and the English detachment encamped 
about two miles south of the fort. Badr-uz-zaman the next day 
moved out of the town with 2,000 men and 4 guns to dislodge the 
enemy. But this time he was driven back by the English detachment 
supported by about 300 Maratha infantry, anc| left behind three 

^ Khare, viii, p. 4238. 

Nos. 3188, 3191. 

® P.R.G., iii, Nos. 128, 129, 147. Khare, viii, p. 4289, says that during the 
months of June and July Bhau tried his best to increase the number of his troops, 
but they did not exceed 5000 cavalry and 2000 infantry. 

* Khare, viii, p. 4291. According to Parasnis, The Sangli State, p. 18, Bhau’s 
force in Sept., when nearing Dharwar, was 15,000 horse, and 3000 foot. But 
Bhau’s target was 25,000 horse and 10,000 infantry. (Khare, viii, No. 3197). 

® Khare, viii, p. 4292. 

^ Ibid., No. 3218, Bhau to Bara Saheb, Aug. 31, 1790; Moor, p. 38; P.R.C., 
iii, No. 149. But Mackenzie, ii, p. 68, says that Dharwar had 7,000 men. 

’ Moor, p. 3. 

« P.R.G.. iii. No. 158. 
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guns.^ On December 13 an attack by escalade was made on the town, 
headed by an English detachment and a body of Maratha infantry. 
The garrison put up a strong fight, but were compelled to evacuate 
the town and retreat into the fort. Captain Little and Lieutenant 
Foster, who had been the first to climb the wall, were wounded, the 
former severely, the latter mortally. As soon, however, as the Marathas 
entered the town, they began plundering and setting fire to it. Badr- 
uz-zaman Khan, taking advantage of the consequent confusion, 
sallied from the fort and drove out the Marathas from the town, 
killing about 500 of them; his own casualties being much smaller. 
But after a truce of about four days, during which each party burnt 
and buried their dead, the Marathas alone attacked the town and 
retook it on December 18. Having once thrown away the fruits of 
victory, they felt too ashamed to call in the aid of the English detach¬ 
ment.* 

After the capture of the town, whose walls were levelled to the 
ground, thoi Marathas began the siege of the fort. But it was carried 
on in sucli an inefficient and dilatory manner that Lieutenant Moor, 
who was an eye-witness of the sc:ene, thought that the Marathas 
“would not, with twenty guns against the present garrison, approach 
and breach Dharwar in twenty years.” The following is a vivid 
account given by him of the way in which the firing was carried on 
by the Marathas; “A gun is loaded, and the whole of the people in 
the battery sit down, talk, and smoke for half an hour, when it is 
fired, and if it knocks up a great dust, it is thought sufficient; it is 
reloaded, and the parties resume their .smoking and conversation. 
During two hours in the middle of the day, generally from one to 
three, a gun is seldom fired on either side, that time being, as it would 
appear by mutual consent, set apart for meals. In the night the fire 
from guns is slackened, but musketry is increased on both sides, and 
shells are sparingly thrown into the fort with tolerable precision.”* 
Besides, while trying to breach^the walls, the Marathas aimed at no 
particular spot, but fired at random all over the wall. They also 
followed the absurd practice of dragging the guns back to the camp 
at night, and as a result the Mysoreans were able to repair the slight 
damage which was caused by the irregular and ineffective cannonade. 
Furthermore, the Maratha guns were so old and of such poor quality 
that many times they burst from their own fire. There was also a 
great shortage of ammunition. I’he supply from Poona was so scanty 
and irregular that the guns had to remain silent for days together. 
Nor did the English detachment possess an efficient battering train. 


* Moor, pp. 4-5; Khare, viii, No. 3237. 
® Moor, pp. 6-7; Duff, ii, pp. 199-2(30. 
® Moor, p. 30. 
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Captain Little had written to the Bombay Government asking for 
heavy guns and ammunition. But although one regiment of European 
infantry, one battalion of sepoys and a number of European artil¬ 
lerymen under Colonel Frederick reached Dharwar on December 
28, no cannon or stores came along with them.^ 

In spite of these drawbacks. Colonel Frederick, who had assumed 
command of the English detachment, wearying of the length of the 
siege, decided to assault the fort even before the breach had become 
practicable. He was so confident of success that he did not even seek 
the assistance of the Marathas. But Bhau was opposed to his plan, and 
thought it would end in fiasco. Besides, he apprehended that if the 
English succeeded in capturing the fort their prestige would increase, 
while that of the Marathas would suffer.® However, owing to 
Frederick’s enthusiasm and insistence, Bhau allowed him to have 
his own way. Frederick first sent a threatening letter to Badr-uz-zaman 
calling upon him to surrender or see his garrison massacred. The 
reply of the Commandant was that he could not surrender the fort 
for two days wliich were inauspicious, but that he would send his 
final reply on the third day.® Convinced that Badr-uz-zaman was 
only procrastinating, Frederick decided upon an assault; and early 
on the morning of February 27, 1791, his troops advanced to the 
attack. But just when they were about to cross the ditch, they had 
to give up the attempt, because the dry fascines with which the ditch 
had been filled were set fire to by the Mysoreans. I’he English 
again attempted to cross the ditch by filling it up with fascines, 
but, as before, these were set fire to by the garrison. As a result the 
English were obliged to retire to their trenches. Iheir casualties 
amounted to about 40 killed and over 100 wounded.* During the 
contest the Marathas had for the most part held aloof, but after the 
withdrawal of the English, they had a severe engagement with the 
garrison, who led out a sally, and lost about 100 men.® The dLsap- 
pointment caused by his failure to seize Dharwar greatly affected 
Frederick’s already weak health, and he died on March 13. He was 
succeeded by Major Sartorius, and when after the fall of Dharwar 
the latter returned to Bombay, Captain Little again took charge 
of the detachment.® 

At last on March 1 the expected supply of ammunition arrived 
from Bombay. About the same time Bhau also received a few addi- 

»Duff, ii, p. 200. 

® Kharc, viii, No. 3277. 

® Ibid., No. 3279. 

* Ibid., Nos. 3284, 3285. 

® Moor, p. 26. 

® Duff, ii, pp. 201, 203. Frederick had a very poor opinion of Captain Little’s 
military abilities, and during his discussions with Bhau never brought him along. 
(Khare, viii. No. 3279). 
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tional guns from Poona. With these fresh supplies, after a siege of 
twenty-nine weeks, a lodgement was at length effected on the crest 
of the glacis. This, however, did not bring the fall of the fort any 
nearer. The garrison continued to put up stiff resistance, and led out 
sallies which inflicted great loss on the Marathas.^ 

Meanwhile, conditions in the fort were becoming hopeless. There 
was a great shortage of water, provisions and shot.^ Attempts made 
to secure supplies from the outside met with no success. Those caught 
in the act of carrying anything into the fort had their arms, feet and 
even noses cut off by the Marathas.^ As a result the garrison became 
demoralised and began to desert. The news of the capture of Bangalore 
by Cornwallis further damped their spirits. Besides, the original 
garrison of 10,000 had fallen to 3,000 men owing to desertions and 
casualties. Badr-uz-zaman, therefore, with no hope of relief, and 
realising that owing to the conditions prevalent in the fort he would 
not be able to hold out much longer, agreed to surrender on March 
30, and the last of the garrison evacuated the fort on April 4, at five in 
the evening.'* The terms of surrender secured were highly honourable 
to the Khan. He was assured security of personal property, and was 
given the promise of a passport for his garrison, their fire-arms and 
public treasure to Shimoga which was still held by the Sultan. It was 
also agreed that the fort would not be taken possession of by the 
Marathas until three days after its evacuation, during which time 
Tipu’s flag was to remain flying.® 

Badr-uz-zaman Khan had put up a gallant resistance against the 
united efforts of the Marathas and the English for nearly twenty-nine 
weeks. He had surrendered only on obtaining an honourable capitula¬ 
tion, and when it was evident that further resistance was futile. By 
prolonging the defence of Dharwar, he had kept the principal 
Maratha army engaged for over six and a half months, and had thus 
prevented it from ravaging the Mysore territories and cutting off 
Tipu’s supplies from his possessions to the north of Seringapatam.® 

After evacuating the fort, while the Khan was proceeding to his 
camp, the Marathas made fun of him, and threw dust in his palan¬ 
quin.’ Parashuram Bhau advised Badr-uz-zaman Khan to pitch his 

* Moor, pp. 32 f; Duff, ii, p. 201. 

* Khare, viii. Nos. 3291, 3294, Nilkanlh Appriji to Bara Saheb, March 4 and 
8 respectively. Moor, p. 42, says that the garrison were straightened for pro¬ 
visions and shot, but they had plenty of water and powder. Bhau in his letter 
(Khare, ix. No. 3330) says that there was no shortage of either water or provisions. 
Bhau evidently wanted to give credit and itnportance to his capture of Dharwar 
by making these statements. 

® Khare, viii. Nos, 3233, 3234. 

^ Moor, pp. 37-8. 

^ Ibid., Mackenzie, ii, p. 70. 

® Moor, p. 38. 

’ Khare, ix. No. 3323. 
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camp near him so that it might not be looted by the Marathas.^ But 
the Khan, owing to the latter’s insolent and provocative attitude, 
decided to encamp two miles away on the road to Shimoga, and was 
provided with an escort of 2000 Maratha horse. Nevertheless, on 
April 8, his party was attacked and plundered by the Marathas in 
violation of the terms of the capitulation. The Khan himself received 
severe wounds and several of his men lost their lives, fie and his 
followers were robbed of everything including the seven guns which 
they had brought from Dharwar.^ 

The chief motive behind the attack on Badr-uz-zimian was to 
plunder him of his wealth and the Sultan’s treasurer which he was 
carrying. Grant Duff, however, says that the Marathas accused 
Haidar, Tipu and Badr-uz-zaman of habitual violations of their 
engagements. Thereupon, the Khan became enraged, and drew his 
sword, his troops following his example. It was this which caused the 
Marathas to attack the garrison.® But this account does not seem to be 
correct. It appears improbable tliat a man so shrewd and cool-headed 
as Badr-uz-zaman should have become aggressive, knowing that he 
was virtually a prisoner, and the odds were against him. As a matter 
of fact, the attack on him was made all of a sudden, so that he was 
taken by surprise. Although Moor does not mention the real cause of 
“this disgraceful transaction it is evident from his narrative that 
it was not the Khan but the Marathas who were responsible for this 
“villainous proceeding.”® Mackenzie also observed: “Reports 
generally believed say that the articles of this capitulation were 
shamefully violated by the Bhow’s troops.”® 

When Bhau heard of the incident he felt sorry. He received the 
Khan kindly and appointed an English surgeon to take care of his 
wounds. He ptmished many of those concerned in the affray, and 
restored to the Mysoreans the articles which could be recovered.'^ 
However, immediately after, on the pretext that the Khan had 
violated the terms of the capitulation, Bhau had him with several 
others imprisoned, and sent in irons to the fort of Nargund.® The 
Marathas maintained that Badr-uz-zaman had agreed to surrender 
the fort with its guns and stores in their actual condition, but that, 
instead, he had caused the powder in the magazine to be ruined by 
water and the stores to be destroyed.® Besides, 2,000 of the rifles in 

^ Ibid., No. 3327. 

* Ibid., Nos. 3327, 3330 Moor, p, 43; Mackenzie, ii, p. 70. 

» Duff, ii, p. 201. 

* Moor, p. 43. 

» Ibid., 

® Mackenzie, ii, p. 70. 
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the fort had also been either broken or buried underground.^ But 
Badr-uz-zaman denied the charge and it does not appear from Moor’s 
account that he broke any article of the capitulation. Moor says 
that when the Marathas entered the Ibrt they found there a good 
stock of powder in the magazine. He does not mention that the 
powder had been ruined by water.^ As regards the guns having been 
broken up, it appears from Moor’s narrative that this had been done 
by Badr-uz-zaman before he had agreed to capitulate^ in order to 
hammer them into shots owing to a shortage of ammunition. Probably 
it was the sight of these guns which led Bhau to accuse Badr-uz-zaman 
of the breach of the capitulation. Although it is possible that Bhau 
had no hand in the attack and plunder of the Khan, yet, as Duff 
observes, “the subsequent confinement of Badr-uz-zaman Khan and 
several other prisoners reflects discredit on the conduct of Pureshram 
Bhow,”^ who had grossly violated the terms of the capitulation. 

The capture of Dharwar facilitated the conquest of all the territory 
north of the I'ungabhadra, there being no longer any Mysore force left 
in that area. Bhau crossed the river towards the end of April 1791 and 
marched southward. As he intended to proceed to Seringapatarn, he 
wanted to occupy the intermediate posts in order to ensure supplies 
from the north.® He, therefore, himself marched against Ramagiri, 
while he sent detachments in other directions. Ramagiri, along 
with other forts, surrendered without resistance,® and Raghunath 
Rao Kurundwarkar succeeded in capturing Sante-Bednur, Maya- 
konda and Chengeri.’ But Ganpat Rao Mahendale, who had 
been despatched towards Bednur, met with stiff resistance from 
the Mysoreans; and although he at first made some conquests, 
Tipu’s forces which were stationed in Shimoga recaptured all he had 
taken. However, with the arrival of fresh reinforcements from Bhau, 
Ganpat Rao once again succeeded in recovering the posts and driving 
out the Mysoreans.® In the Karwar district the Maratha navy occu¬ 
pied many of the ports belonging to the Sultan. But owing to the 
monsoon, the navy sailed away leaving Babu Rao Salonkhc with 
only some infantry and small ships. The result was that "^ripu’s forces 
recovered the ports lost to the Marathas and expelled Salonkhe from 
the area.® 

The movements of Bhau after the fall of Dharwar had been very 

' Khare, ix, No. 3330. 

* Moor, p. 42. 

® Ibid., p. 40. 

* DufT, ii, p. 201. 

‘ Khare, ix, p. 4476. 

® Moor, p. 72. 

’ Khare, ix. No. 3341. 

® Ibid., No. 3354 and p. 447Q. 

* Ibid., No. 3342. 
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rapid, but after capturing Ramagiri his progress slackened. He was 
urged by the English to strike a junction with Major Abercromby, who 
was advancing from Malabar through Coorg, and then together 
proceed to Scringapatam, Bui Bhau regarded the route as unsafe and 
ignored the advise. He remained busy completing the conquest of the 
districts of Bednur and Chitaldrug, and collecting revenues from his 
new acquisitions, until he was summoned by Haripant to accompany 
him to Scringapatam.^ 

Haripant set out from Poona on January 1, 1790, with less than 
10,000 horse, and after fording the Krishna advanced to Gadwal,* 
from where he ordered the main body of his troops to march to 
Kurnool, while he himself proceeded to Pangal to consult with the 
Nizam regarding the conduct of the war. After spending over 
two weeks there, he joined his main army at Kurnool, where, 
owing to a shortage of troops, he stayed on instead of proceeding to 
Ganjikota as arranged w'ith the English.® It was by about the middle 
of April that he despatched 10,000 horse under his son Lakshman Rao 
by way of Ganjikota to join C^ornwallis. But the Maratha movements 
were so slow that they failed to join Girnwallis w'ho had already 
advanced towards Seringapatam. Haripant, whose forces were now 
swelled by the addition of fresh contingents from the Maratha chief¬ 
tains, immediately set out from Kurnool, and ordered Lakshman Rao 
to join him. The w'hole army then moved to Sira. ^The place was 
strong and had abundant supplies, but it surrendered without any 
resistance. After this Bulwant Suba Rao was despatched with an 
army to besiege Maddagiri, twenty miles east of Sira, while Haripant 
himself, after leaving a strong garrison at Sira, marched south-west 
to join the English army at Seringapatam. Bhau was ordered to 
march south-east, and the two Maratha armies were united at 
Nagamangala on May 24. The next day they advanced on Melukote, 
where they joined Cornwallis on May 28, 1791.^ 

Cornwallis's march on Seringapatam 

After striking a junction with the Nizam’s cavalry and the convoy 
from the Carnatic, Lord Cornwallis returned to Bangalore where he 
began preparations for advancing on Seringapatam. He was anxious 
to end the war as speedily as possible, not only from considerations of 
economy, but also because of the precarious state of European and 

^ Duff, ii, p. 203. 

® Gadwal is a town in Raichur District, Andhra Pradesh 

® P.R.C., iii. Nos 23-1, 304: Duff, ii, p. 202. But Duff is wrong in saying that 
Haripant set out with 30,000 men from Poona. He had only 13,000 troops with 
him, although according to the terms of alliance he was expected to have 25,000 
men. 

* P.R.C., iii, No. 333; Duff, ii, p. 202-3. 
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Indian politics.^ So far the French had abstained from helping Tipu, 
while the Marathas and the Nizam had promised whole-hearted co¬ 
operation to the English in the war, but there was no guarantee that 
such favourable conditions would last indefinitely. 

Lord Cornwallis left Bangalore on May 4, 1791. Thinking that 
the Governor-General would march on Seringapatam by the main 
road, called Chennapatna, Tipu destroyed all grain and forage on 
that route, and took up a strong position supported by the hill forts of 
Ramgiri and Sivangiri, twenty-four miles south-west of Bangalore, 
determined to make a serious stand. Cornwallis therefore adopted the 
more difficult and circuitous route by Kankanhalli and Sultanpettah. 
But as he advanced, he found that on this route also all the neigh¬ 
bouring villages had been reduced to ashes, so that no vestige of forage 
or grain could be found. Nor was it possible to find a single person who 
was prepared to give intelligence regarding the enemy, or to act as a 
guide, or to inform where the grain had been concealed. In addition to 
these difficulties, owing to heavy rains, the unevenness of the roads, 
which were intersected by rivulets and ravines,^ and the booby traps, 
which the Mysoreans had constructed, the English army had to 
undergo great privations. Conditions were made worse by the 
continued harassment to which it was subjected by the Mysore horse." 
Moreover, owing to the shortage of forage and grain hundreds of cattle 
began to die. This caused a breakdown of the transport arrangements, 
and as a result large quantities of stores had to be destroyed. Even 
when the fort of Malvalli was reduced on May 10, and a considerable 
amount of grain was found there, it did not relieve the difficulties of 
the English. The loss on the march had been so great that the issue of 
rice to the troops had to be reduced to one-half of the normal 
allowance.^ 

In spite of these difficulties, Cornwallis continued to advance and 
reached Arikere, about nine miles east of Seringapatam, on May 13, 
1791. rhere he intended to cross the Gauvery and proceed against 
Tipu’s capital. But the river being In flood, he decided to proceed 
westward to the ford of Kannambadi, about eight miles above 
Seringapatam.® 

Meanwhile, Tipu Sultan had not been inactive. Although he had 
avoided any general action, he had inflicted considerable suffering on 
the English army by hanging on to its rear, by digging booby traps, 
and by destroying grain and forage on the route. But as this could 
not prevent the advance of Cornwallis, he proceeded to his capital 

^ Forr«l, Selections, Cornwallis, i, pp. 81-2. 

* Mackenzie, ii, pp. 90-1; Wilks, ii, pp. 451-2. 

» Hamid Khan, IF. 73a-b. 

* Mackenzie, ii, p. 92. 

® Wilks, ii, p. 433. , 
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on May 9 to make arrangements for its defence. On the 13th he 
marched out with 3,000 cavalry^ and some infantry, and took up a 
strong position about six miles in front of the English army, deter¬ 
mined to give battle if Cornwallis attempted to approach Seringa- 
patam. His right was on the river, and his left was protected by a 
rugged and an almost inaccessible height. This position was further 
strengthened by batteries above and a swampy and narrow ravine 
below. Finding that direct approach to the position which Tipu 
occupied was difficult, Cornwallis decided to conduct his army during 
the night of May 14 by a circuitous route which lay through a ridge of 
hills on the enemy’s right and was easy to cross. By this means he 
expected to get to the rear of Tipu’s army, and cut off its retreat to 
Seringapatam. Cornwallis observed utmost secrecy regarding his 
plans, and the army was ordered to move at 11 o’clock at night. But a 
heavy thunderstorm disconcerted the enterprise, and day broke 
before the force had proceeded four miles. Realising that he would 
not be able to carry out his original plan of which 1’ipu had become 
aware, Cornwallis tried to secure some advantage by forcing him to 
an action on ground other than that which he was occupying.* The 
Sultan did not decline the meeting and, according to Munro, “showed 
much judgement and decision in taking up his positions.”® The skill 
which he displayed in his movements on this occasion even drew 
praise from Wilks who observed: “The praise cannot in justice be 
denied to him (I'ipu) on this occasion, of seeing his ground, and 
executing his movements with a degree of promptitude and judgement 
which would have been creditable to any officer.”* 

The object of the English was to occupy a strong rocky ridge which 
was a continuation of the Karighatta hill, and was situated two or 
three miles to Tipu’s left. But the Sultan saw through the English 
design, and before they could reach there, he sent a body of his troops 
under Qamar-ud-din Khan who occupied it and from there opened 
on the English a heavy fire which disconcerted them and caused 
considerable loss of life.® However, under the cover of rocks and 
broken ground, which offered some protection, the English army 
formed itself, and Colonel Maxwell was appointed to dislodge the 
Mysoreans from the ridge. Maxwell advanced with such courage and 
swiftness that he succeeded in capturing the heiglit. I’ipu’s infantry, 
taken by surprise, withdrew leaving three guns. The success of this 
enterprise was the signal for the advance of the rest of the English 
army. In consequence, the action became general.® The Mysore 
infantry fought with great valour, defending every post and standing 

* Wilks, ii, p. 456. 

® Gleig, Munro, i. p. 118. 

* " Wilte, ii, pp. 457-8. 


* Gleig, Munro, i, p. 118. 

* Wilks, ii, pp. 454-6. 

’ Gleig, Munro, i, p. 118. 
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up to the fire of the musketry till the English troops were within a 
few yards of them.^ But while the English and the Mysoreans were 
engaged in a fierce fight, the Nizam’s cavalry under Asad Ali Khan, 
which had hitherto remained inactive, suddenly rushed to the aid of 
their ally. This proved decisive, and the Mysoreans retreated towards 
their capital, pursued by the enemy who wanted to seize the Kari- 
ghatta hill.^ But the batteries on the island commanded by Sayyid 
Hamid poured forth such heavy fire as compelled the English to give 
up the pursuit and retire.^ The day thus ended definitely in a victory 
for 7'ipu. It is true, he had to retire to his capital, but not before he 
had succeeded in frustrating the designs of the English who, according 
to Munro, had gained nothing except “the liberty of looking at the 
island.”^ The English loss on the day was very heavy: It amounted to 
about 600 killed and wounded. The casualties on the Mysore side 
were about the same.® 

After this action Lord Cornwallis halted until May 18, when he 
moved towards the ford of Kannambadi to force a passage over 
the Cauvery into Scringapatam. But on reaching the ford on the 
20th, he found that he was not in a position to prosecute his plans. 
He had expected to be joined by Abercromby, and particularly by the 
Marathas without whose support he knew he had no chance of 
success against Scringapatam. But owing to the admirable vigilance of 
Tipu’s scouting parties, he had no knowledge of their whereabouts. 
Moreover, the English army was in a wretched state. It “had suffered 
exceedingly from the inclemency of the weather, from wounds, and 
from extreme fatigue in bringing on the battering train and stores, 
which had to be dragged by hand from Scringapatam to Kannam¬ 
badi. The season of the year was unfavourable to the cattle; they were 
infected with an epidemic, which killed them in vast numbers and 
rendered the greater part of what remained of little service. The 
scarcity of grain was such that the menial camp followers were 
reduced to the necessity of subsisting chiefly on the putrid flesh of the 
dead bullocks; and to add to the distress, small-pox raged in the 
camp.”® Owing to these conditions, Cornwallis decided upon retreat 
in order to save his army from destruction. After a great part of the 
horses had been shot, and the whole of the siege train and heavy 
equipments destroyed, he began his melancholy and mortifying march 
from Scringapatam on May 20. “The ground at Caniambaddy”, 
says Major Dirom, “where the army had encamped but six days, 
was covered, in a circuit of several miles, with the carcasses of cattle 
and horses; and the last of the gun-carriages, carts, and stores of the 

^ Clleig, Munro, i, p. 118. * Gleig, Munro, i, p. 119. 

* Hamid Khan, ff. 84b-85a. ‘ Ibid. 

* Tarikh-i‘Tipu, f. 103. ‘ * Dirom, p. 2. 
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battering train, left in flames, was a meloncholy spectacle, which the 
troops passed as they quitted the deadly camp.”^ Seeing the desjjerate 
condition of the English army, Tipu’s officers advised him to attack 
the enemy. But he did not follow their advice. 

On deciding upon retreat, Cornwallis also sent orders to General 
Abercromby on May 21 to return to Malabar. Abercromby had 
entered Mysore with the object of co-operating with the main army 
under Cornwallis proceeding to invest Seringapatam. He had then 
advanced to Periapatam, distant about thirty-three miles from 
Seringapatam, according to the instructions of the Governor-General. 
But the latter, owing to the great efficiency of Tipu’s light troops, was 
completely ignorant of his movements. This, as we have seen, was one 
of the reasons which had caused his retreat. Orders were, therefore, 
issued to Abercromby to return to Malabar, 

Meanwhile, Abercromby had been attacked by Qamar-ud-din 
Khan and Sayydd Saheb who destroyed and seized his baggage.'■* He 
did not offer any resistance, but, according to Munro, “on a detach¬ 
ment of 7’ippoo’s marching towards him without even seeing them, 
with an army superior to Sir Eyre Coote’s, at Porto Novo, shamefully 
ran away, leaving his camp and his hospital behind.”® On receiving 
Cornwallis’s orders for retreat, Abercromby destroyed his heavy guns 
and equipment which, like the Governor-General, he could not 
carry with him owing to the difficulty of transport. During the retreat 
almost all the cattle perished, while the men were worn out by sickness 
and fatigue, and exposed to the incessant rains of the west coast.^ 

Hardly had the English army under Cornwallis covered six miles 
when a body of horse were seen approaching at a distance. They were 
taken to be Mysoreans, and appeared to attack the stores and baggage. 
Colonel Stuart, who brought up the rear, was ordered to oppose 
tlieir advance. But soon it was discovered that they were the 
advance guard of the Maratha forces under Haripant and Parashuram 
Bhau which were proceeding to Seringapatam to the assistance of 
Cornwallis.® 'I’he Marathas had sent repeated messages regarding 
their movements, but owing to the vigilance of Tipu’s scouts, 
Cornwallis had not received any. Ramchandra Pant, Bhau’s son, 
had therefore been despatched with 5,000 men to obtain some news 
of the English army. It was this force which met the English, and 
brought the good news that the main Maratha army was very near.® 

* Ibid., pp. 3-1-. Hamid Khan, f. 85a, gives a very vivid account of the condi¬ 
tion of the English army at this time. He says rice was 6 rupees a seer, dal 4 rupees 
a seer, ghee 16 rupees a seer, and flour 3 rupees a seer. 

® Tarikh-i-Tipu, fl'. 103a-b. 

* Glcig, Munro, i, p. 132- 

* Dirom, p. 2. 

* Wilks ii, pp. 464-5. 

■ Khare, ix, No. 3346. 
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The arrival of the Marathas was a great event for the English troops 
and was greeted with joy by them. For, if the Marathas had delayed 
any longer, the English army would have perished from starvation 
and from the attacks of Tipu, who would not have missed this op¬ 
portunity.^ The Marathas brought with them abundant provisions 
and supplies of every description which were placed at the disposal of 
the English, although this caused scarcity in the Maratha camp.® But 
while showing this generosity, the Marathas did not hesitate to lake 
advantage of the desperate situation of their allies, and charged them 
exorbitant prices for every article which they supplied.® 

The Maratha chiefs were anxious to proceed against Seringapatam, 
and pressed Cornwallis not to retreat, promising to supply him with 
grain and bullocks which he stood in need of. But Cornwallis did not 
accept their proposal which would keep the English for a long time 
“in a state of wretched dependence on the Maratha bazar” where 
they would “not only be obliged to pay an immense pric:e for a scanty 
subsistance, but be exposed at times to the risk of a total failure.”^ 
Moreover, it was also due to the exhaustion of his troops, the loss of 
battering train and stores, the return of Abercromby, and the 
advanced state of the season, that Cornwallis thought it inadvisable to 
accept the Maratha suggestion, and decided to march back to 
Bangalore. But the failure to achieve success in this campaign greatly 
affected him, and he wrote to the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry: 
“My spirits are almost worn out, and if I cannot soon overcome 'I'ip- 
poo, I think the plagues and mortifications of this most difficult war 
will overcome me.”® 

The Maratha chiefs, in the end, acquiesced in the decision of Corn¬ 
wallis to postpone operations against Seringapatam till the next 
season, and the allied forces set out on June 6, 1791, from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Melukote, where they had been encamped. I’hey moved 
slowly towards Bangalore, occasionally diverging from the direct 
route as suited their convenience. Moving to the north-east, the 
English army arrived near the fort of Huliyurdurga on June 19. The 
place was strong, and at first its Commandant decided to defend it, 
but after the town was carried, he took fright, and on condition that 

^ Gleig, Mmro, i, p. 120. 

® Khare ix, No. 3346. The prices in the Maratha camp were: Rice If seers 
a rupee, gram 2 seers a rupee, flour 2 seers a rupee, and ghee 4 rupees a seer. 
But according to Hamid Khan, flf. 86a-b, the prices were: Rice 2 seers a rupee 
wheat flour 2i seers a rupee, dal 4 seers a rupee, raggy 3 seers a rupee and 
ghee If seers a rupee. According to Dirom, 3 seers of rice, 6 of raggy or gram 
for a rupee, was the common, and, in general, the lowest price. From these 
accounts it appears that the prices were not fix^, but varied according to the 
demands of the troops. 

® Dirom, pp. 9-10; Mackenzie, ii, p. 108. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., June 17, 1791, vol. 149B, p. 2986. 

® Ross, Cornwallis, ii, p. 98. » 
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the private property of the garrison would be secure, and that they 
would be sent away with a safe escort, capitulated. At first the terms 
of the capitulation were observed, but after the escort left, the garrison, 
which was proceeding towards Maddur, was plundered by the 
Marathas of everything they possessed “down to the nearest article of 
wearing apparel.” The fort of Huliyurdurga possessed a good supply 
of sheep, cattle and grain, and it proved to be of great relief to the 
English army. The fort was destroyed since neither the English nor 
the Marathas thought it worth retaining.^ 

The English army continued its march northward, and on arriving 
near Hutridurga summoned it. But the Commandant returned the 
answer that he had eaten “I’ippoo’s salt for twenty years,” and was 
resolved not to surrender till Seringapatam itself was captured. Next 
Savandurga was summoned, but with no result. As Cornwallis was 
not in a position to undertake any siege for the present, he passed both 
the forts by.^ The allied armies arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Bangalore on July 11, 1791. 

Since the junction of the English and Maratha armies at Melukole, 
a number of conferences had taken place between the allied com¬ 
manders to discuss the future plan of campaign. Parashuram Bhau 
and Haripant wanted the allied forces to march to Sira and occupy 
all the territory between it and the Krishna in order to open com¬ 
munications with the Maratha country, and he was supported in his 
proposal by the Nizam’s commanders. Cornwallis, on the other hand, 
was opposed to this plan. He regarded the establishment of a free 
communication with the Carnatic equally important. Besides, his 
army was not in a position to accompany the Marathas. The clothes 
of the European troops were worn out, there was a great shortage of 
war material, and scarcity of rice and wheat in the Maratha bazaars, 
and the raggy food on which the troops fed was causing great sickness 
and discontentment among them. So Cornwallis thought it necessary 
to proceed to Bangalore, and refit his army for effective operations 
against Seringapatam in the next season. After a number of meetings 
it was eventually decided by the allied commanders that, as it would 
be impossible for the combined armies to subsist for long in the same 
place, the English should devote themselves to establishing communi¬ 
cations with the Carnatic, while the Marathas should try to open 
communications with the Maratha country via Sira.® Accordingly, 
Bhau, accompanied by the Bombay detachment, proceeded towards 
Sira, while Haripant remained with Cornwallis as the representative 
of the Peshwa. Since Asad Ali Khan had already marched towards 

1 Wilks, ii, pp. 468-9. 

■ Dirom, pp. 21 seq. 

®P.R.C., iii. Nos. 328, 332, 348; Cornwallis’s letter to Court of Directors, 
Sept. 7, 1791; Duff, ii p. 205. * 
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the north-east with most of the Nizam’s cavalry, Raja Tejwant was 
left as commander, but was relieved of his diplomatic trust by Mir 
Alam,^ who had reached the English camp near Hosur on August 16.* 


^ Wilks, ii, pp. 469-70. 
®P.R.C., Hi, No. 361. , 



CHAPTER XV 


THE WAR: LAST PHASE 

On reaching Bangalore, Lord Cornwallis at once began prepara¬ 
tions for the next campaign against Seringapatam. He devoted himself 
during the rainy season to the task of establishing an uninterrupted 
communication with the Carnatic and with the Nizam’s possessions, 
so that supplies could be easily available to the allied armies when 
they invested the Sultan’s capital. 

Of all the passes which led from the Carnatic into the table-land 
of Mysore, the Palakad Pass Ibrined the most easy route. It was 
nearer Bangalore, and it w'as by this pass that the Mysore armies 
had always invaded the Carnatic.^ It was commanded by several forts 
of which Hosur and Rayakottai were the most important. Cornwallis, 
therefore, first turned his attention to their conquest, which would not 
only open a free communication with the Carnatic, but would also 
protect it from the incursions of Tipu’s horse. 

On July 15 Cornwallis marched towards Hosur, situated about 28 
miles south-east of Bangalore. I’he Sultan had tried to improve the 
defences of the place, but they had been left incomplete. On the 
approach of Major Gowdie’s detachment, which had been sent in 
advance, it was evacuated. The garrison tried to blow up the fort, but 
the Major’s advance was so sudden that they failed in the attempt. The 
fort was occupied on July 15. The hill forts of Anchetnidurga, Neclgiri 
and Rutlengiri surrendered a few days later.® 

Major Gowdie was next sent to Rayakottai which was garrisoned by 
800 men. It consisted of two forts, one at the bottom, the other at the 
top of a huge rock. On July 20 Gowdie succeeded in seizing the lower 
fort by an assault. He then made an attempt to capture the main fort. 
The garrison put up a stiff resistance, but on the approach of the main 
army under Cornwallis, the Commandant lost heart. He accepted a 
bribe from the English, and on July 22, on condition of security of 
private property and permission to reside with his family in the Carna¬ 
tic, surrendered the “lofty and spacious fort, .so strong and complete in 
all respects, that it ought to have yielded only to famine and a tedious 
blockade.”® Kenchillydrug, Oodiadrug and other small forts also 
submitted at the same time. Rayakottai, Anchetnidurga and Oodia- 

^ Dirom, p. 29, 

® Ibid.f pp. 31 seq. 

* Dirom, pp. 34-5 Kirmuni, p. 362. 
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drug were garrisoned; the others were dismantled,^ Thus, with the 
exception of Krishnagiri, the capital of Baramahal, all the posts 
necessary to establish an easy communication with the Carnatic had 
been secured. 

For some time Cornwallis remained in the neighbourhood of 
Hosur to cover a convoy which was coming from the Carnatic. On 
August 10 it arrived safely. It consisted of 100 elephants, all loaded 
w'ith treasure, 6,000 bullocks with rice, 100 carts with arrack, and 
several hundreds of coolies carrying other supplies. It was, as Mill 
observed, “a convoy to which nothing similar had ever joined a British 
army on Indian ground.”^ 

Lord Cornwallis next turned his attention to the forts situated to 
the north and east of Bangalore, which not only prevented the English 
from securing a complete command ovct the resources of the surround¬ 
ing country, but also interrupted communications with the Nizam’s 
army which was near Gurrarnkonda. tie, therefore, sent Major Gow- 
die to reduce them. The Major easily reduced a number of forts of 
minor importance, but the strong fort of Nandidrug offered consider¬ 
able resistance. It was perched on the summit of a huge rock of granite, 
about 1700 feet in height, inaccessible on all sides except by one 
steep and rugged passage which was fortified by two strong walls 
and an outwork which covered the gateway. Tipu wanted to erect a 
third wall to give added strength to the fort. He had dug its founda¬ 
tions, but owing to the sudden outbreak of war he could not build 
it. Nevertheless, in point of strength, the fort of Nandidrug ranked 
only second to Savandurga, Chitaldrug and Krishnagiri in the 
Mysore kingdom.® 

Major Gowdie first attacked and carried the pettah about daybreak 
on September 22. He then began the siege of the fort on the 27th. 
It took twenty-one days to effect two breaches. On Octol^er 18 
Cornwallis himself with the whole army encamped within a few miles 
of the fort with a view to intimidating the garrison; and having recon¬ 
noitred the breaches, directed that the assault should commence that 
night as soon as the moon should rise. Accordingly, the storming 
party undef General Medows moved off shortly after midnight. The 
garrison put up a stubborn resistance both by heavy cannon and 
musketry fire, and by rolling bouldcns down the hill with tremendous 
effect. The storming party, however, succeeded in mounting the 
breaches, forcing open the gate of the inner wall, and finally in 
occupying the fort.* After this the place was given over to the plunder 
and rapine of the English army. Women were violated and sacred 

^ Dirom, p, 36. 

Mill, V. p.238. 

* Dirom, p. 1-3; Mackenzie, ii, p. 151. 

^ Dirom, pp. 43-6. • 
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places looted. Large quantities of valuables were obtained by the 
English soldiers by looting the temple in the fort which had an idol 
cut out of stone, and to which pilgrims came with gifts from all 
parts of India. Some of the men belonging to the garrison were put in 
chains, and with their women brought before Cornwallis.^ Lutf 
Ali Beg, the Bakhshi, and Sultan Khan, the Commandant of the fort, 
and the fighting men were sent as prisoners to Vellore; the women, 
Brahmins and others were conducted to a fort six miles away.® 

The capture of Nandidrug led to the immediate surrender of the 
neighbouring fort of Cuniuldrug. It also disheartened the garrison of 
Gurramkonda and strengthened the confidence of the besiegers. 
Besides, it enabled the English armies to establish an easy communica¬ 
tion with the Nizam’s possessions. 

During these operations of the English armies, Tipu Sultan was 
not sitting idle. While his Commandants were engaged in defending 
the forts scattered in diflerent parts of his kingdom, he made a bold 
effort to recover the territories lost to the allies. Having with the 
exception of Bednur no place left from which he could draw any large 
supplies, he despatched, early in June, 2000 regular infantry with 
8 guns and a large body of irregulars under Baqar Saheb, son of 
Badr-uz-zaman Khan, to capture Coimbatore.® It was commanded 
by Lieutenant Chalmers who possessed a small force consisting of a 
company of Indian Christians, and a battalion of Travancore sepoys 
under Migot de la Combe, a French officer in the service t)f the Raja 
of Travancore. It had only a few guns of inferior quality and some 
ammunition. As it was not considered strong enough to stand a siege, 
all the heavy guns and stores had been removed to Palghat which was 
commanded by Major Cuppage.^ 

On June 13, 1791, Baqar Saheb invested Coimbatore, and captured 
the pettah on the 16th. He then summoned Chalnicrs, threatening to 
put the whole garrison to the sword if he did not surrender the place. 
But as Chalmers rejected the summons, the siege of the fort com¬ 
menced. The batteries opened fire on the evening of June 20, but it 
was not until August 7 that a breach was effected. On the morning of 
the 11th a general assault was made. The conflict lasted for two hours, 
and in the end the Mysoreans were repulsed with the loss of 200 men. 
Their defeat was rendered all the more complete by the approach of 
Major Cuppage who, on hearing of the desperate condition of the 

* Hamid Khan, fF. 88b'89a; Kirmani, pp. 359-60. 

® Dirom, p. 49. 

® Mackenzie, ii, p. 126 .says that Coimbatore was attacked by Shadavad Ali 
Khan, lint according to Wilks and Dirom it was Baqar Saheb who was sent 
against Coimbatore. I have not come across anyone called Shadavad Ali 
Khan in the Persian accounts to have been in the service of Tipu. 

‘ Dirom, p. 51; Wilks, ii, p. 502. 
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garrison, had hastened to their relief. The Major dislodged the enemy 
from all the positions they occupied, and pursued them till they had 
crossed the Bhavani. Having raised the garrison of Coimbatore to 
about 700 men under Lieutenant Nash and a body of Travancore 
sepoys, Cuppage returned to Palghat.^ 

While a strong detachment was engaged in recovering the province 
of Coimbatore, 'I'ipu himself with the main army made a movement 
towards the north. T’his so alarmed Cornwallis, who thought that the 
Sultan was proceeding against Parashuram Bhau in the province of 
Chitaldrug, that he postponed his project of besieging Krishnagiri, and 
made a few marches in the same direction. But Tipu had no intention 
of distanc ing himself from his capital; his movement was only directed 
to cover a convoy which he expected from Bednur. And after this was 
accomplished, and a detachment sent by him under Qamar-ud-din 
Khan had cut off a corps under Bulwant Rao left by Haripant to mask 
Maddagiri, and had put to flight the garrison thrown by the Marathas 
into Dodballapur, the Sultan returned to the neighbourhood of his 
capital.^ Prom there he despatched Qamar-ud-din Khan to try once 
more to seize Coimbatore. 

Qamar-ud-din arrived before Coimbatore on October 5, and 
captured the pettah the same day. On the 8th he attacked a small 
party which occupied the embankment of a tank near the fort. 
Lieutenant Nash was at once sent to their relief. A severe struggle 
took place, but the English were repulsed and were obliged to with¬ 
draw into the fort. After this the Mysoreans erected batteries to 
breach the walls, and at the same time kept on steadily advancing 
their approaches.® 

Lieutenant Chalmers continued to hold the place, expecting to be 
again relieved by Major Cuppage. Although the latter sent supplies 
of ammunition several times to Chalmers through sepoys who 
managed to get into the fort by night, he himself was unable to 
advance immediately. It was not until October 22 that he could set 
out from Palghat. Hearing of th*s, Qamar-ud-din Khan left part of 
his troops in the trenches and with the rest, on October 23, marched 
to Maddagiri, about .seven miles westward, where the Major had 
arrived on his way to the relief of Coimbatore. Qamar-ud-din 

declined battle, and instead made a dexterous movement to the 

right of the English detachment with the object of cutting it off 

^ Mackenzie, ii, pp. 126-33. 

® Dirom, p. 51; P.R.C., iii. No. 370. 

® Mackenzie, ii, pp. 136-7. Wilks aii<l Dirom do not mention the capture 

of the town by the Mysoreans. As regards the number of troops at the disposal 

of Q,amar-ud-din Khan, Wilks, ii, p. 507, .says that he had 8,000 regular infantry, 
500 horse and 14 guns. But Mill, v, p. 207. regards this estimate as ‘overcharged’. 
According to Mackenzie, Qamar-ud-din had 6,000 infantry, 300 stable horse in 
low condition, and 14 guns and a number of irregular troops. 
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&om Palghat> This greatly alarmed Major Guppage who became 
anxious for the safety not only of the more important p)ost of Palghat, 
but also of a large convoy expected there from Dindigul on its way 
to join Abercromby. So he decided to retreat leaving Coimbatore 
at the mercy of the Mysoreans. But as soon as he set out, he was 
vigorously attacked by the Khan, who inflicted a severe defeat on 
him. His losses were heavy. But he succeeded in retreating and thus 
saving his army from destruction. Qamar-ud-din Khan returned to 
Coimbatore which he had now isolated.^ 

The siege of Coimbatore was resumed with fresh vigour and great 
skill. A practical breach was made; and the ammunition of the 
garrison having been nearly exhausted, and there being no hope of 
relief. Lieutenant Chalmers surrendered on November 2. The garrison 
was detained in the pettah^ and then, in accordance with Tipu’s 
instructions, sent as prisoners to Scringapatam. This was regarded 
by the English as a violation of the terms of the capitulation which 
according to them were: That the garrison should march out of the 
fort with their private property unmolested, and be immediately 
escorted to Palghat to proceed from thence to the coast; but that 
they were not to serve against Tipu and his allies during the war; 
and that all public property, all the guns, ammunition and stores were 
to be delivered to Qamar-ud-din Khan.® Chalmers maintained that 
this capitulation had been drawn both in Hindustani and English, 
and that there was no condition attached regarding the release of the 
garrison. The other capitulation had been drawn by Qamar-ud-din 
Khan in Persian,® which he (Chalmers) did not understand, and in 
which the release of the garrison and security of private property was 
made dependent upon the pleasure of the Sultan. The English and 
Hindustani versions, Chalmers pointed out, were taken away from 
him a few days before his release in February, 1792, but he was 
allowed to retain the Persian version. It was according to this that the 
question of the release of the garrison had been referred to the Sultan; 
and as the latter had refused to give his assent, they had been sent off 
to Scringapatam.^ , 

-Qamar-ud-din Khan, on the other hand, argued that no business 
had been transacted in English or Hindustani, and that the terms had 
been drawn up only in Persian. He was supported by Ali Raza Khan, 

* Dirom, pp. 62-4; Mackenzie, ii, pp. 137-8. The English lost 78 killed and 
wounded; the loss of the Mysoreans is not known. 

“N.A., Pol. Pro., Feb. 29, 1792, Cons. No. 4, Cornwallis to Tipu. 

“N.A., O.R., 89. Qamar-ud-din Khan to Chalmers. No date. Bears a seal of 
Qamar-ud-din Khan. The terms of the capitulation are the same as mentioned 
above, except that the release of the garrison is made conditional upon the 
pleasure of the Sultan. 

* N.A,, Pol, Pro., March 9, 1792, Cons. No. 8, CoviwaUis to Tipu; M. R., MIy. 
Sundry Book, vol 106, p. 3. 
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who Stated that the business at Coimbatore had been transacted 
through him, and that no such Hindustani or English paper as 
suggested by Chalmers had any existence.^ Chalmers’s contention 
that the capitulation had been drawn in Hindustani docs not seem 
to be correct. All such transactions took place either in Persian or 
English or in both. Hindustani was not given any olHcial recognition. 
With regard to the other statement of Chalmers that he did not 
understand Persian, it must be remembered that there must have 
been some persons in the garrison who could read that language. 
Moreover, if the garrison had been granted the terms as suggested 
by Chalmers, there was no reason why they should not have been 
implemented by Tipu. On a previous occasion the garrison of Dhara- 
puram had surrendered by capitulation to the Sultan and they had 
been immediately furnished with an escort and sent to the English 
army.® 

While Qamar-ud-din Khan had proceeded against Coimbatore, a 
detachment of his army, chiefly horse, was sent under Baqar Saheb to 
reinforce the garrison of Krishnagiri and to cut off' the communica¬ 
tions of the English army in Mysore with the Carnatic. Baqar Saheb 
marched through the Thopur pass with great rapidity and secrecy, 
and succeeded in reinforcing Krishnagiri. Part of his detachment 
returned with a sum of money which had been collected in the district, 
while the rest remained in Baramahal with the object of interrupting 
English convoys. The appearance of this force having alarmed Corn¬ 
wallis, he sent Maxwell in the direction of Pennagaram, a mud fort, 
not far from the entrance at Thopur, which had been occupied by a 
portion of Baqar Saheb’s force and formed the base of his operations. 
Maxwell appeared before the place on October 31, and summoned 
the garrison, but they fired upon the flag. Thereupon, the fort 
was assaulted and carried by an escalade. The defenders demanded 
quarter, but it was refused, and 200 men were put to the sword before 
the anger of the English troops#could be controlled.® 

Owing to the loss of Pennagaram and other important places in 
Baramahal, Baqar Saheb felt that he could not successfully carry 
on operations in the district, so he descended by the pass of 
Changama into the Carnatic. But finding that I'doyd was present 
there with his cavalry to oppose his advance, and that any enter¬ 
prise towards Madras would be hajrardous, he turned southward, 
and re-entered Mysore by the pass of Atur, thirty miles east of Salem.* 
Early in January 1791, however, a body of horse belonging to his 
division succeeded in penetrating into the heart of the Carnatic which 
they began to ravage. They even reached almost to the gates of Fort 


^Ibid, 

“ See p. 191, supra. 
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* Mackenzie, ii, pp. 153-4. 
« Wilks, ii, p. 501. 
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St. George, burning several of the adjacent villages, and carrying off 
large quantities of plunder. But they did not stay there long; they 
disappeared as quickly as they came.^ 

After the capture of Pennagaram, which he dismantled, Maxwell 
proceeded against Krishnagiri, the only important place which Tipu 
still held in Baramahal. Maxwell encamped on November 7 within 
a few miles of it, and the same night he carried the lower fort by an 
escalade without meeting much resistance, the garrison having been 
taken by surprise, ffc tried to follow up this success and attempted 
to gain the upper fort as well. For two hours the struggle continued. 
But the Mysoreans rolled down enormous stones which crushed at 
once both the ladders brought to climb the walls and the men. Owing 
to the heavy loss which the English sustained. Maxwell had to 
give up the siege. After destroying the lower fort and setting fire to 
the town, he proceeded to reduce several small forts whic.h were still 
in the hands of the Mysorv:ans, and then rejoined the main ariny.^ 

After establishing his communications with the Carnatic and the 
Nizam’s territory, Cornwallis decided to reduce the formidable forts 
lying between Bangalore and Scringapatam in order iti prevent the 
possibility of a second retreat from a deficiency of supplies. He 
directed his efforts first to the capture of the strong fort of Savandurga, 
which offered great advantage to the Sultan for interrupting com¬ 
munications between Bangalore and his capital. 

Savandurga, about twenty miles west of Bangalore, is a huge rock 
of granite, 4000 feet above sea level. The mountain from which it rises 
is about eight miles in circumference, and was surrounded by a thick 
belt of bamboo and thorny bushes of several miles in depth. The 
summit of the rock is split by a great chasm into two peaks, one called 
the black, and the other the white peak; and each was crowned with 
a citadel, so that in case one was taken by the enemy, the other might 
offer a safe retreat. The fort was further strengthened by the erection 
of high walls and barriers which defended every accessible point. The 
atmosphere of the surrounding country was considered very 
unhealthy, owing to which it derived the name of SaVandurga or the 
Rock of Death. The fort was supposed to possess a garrison of 1,500 
men.® 

Lieutenant Colonel Stuart was entrusted with the conduct of opera¬ 
tions against Savandurga, and he encamped on December 10 about 
three miles to the north, the only side which was to some extent 
accessible. Cornwallis also encamped about five miles in his rear to 
support him, and posted detachments on all strategic points in order 

^Mackenzie, ii, pp. 174-5. 

^ Ibid, y pp. 154-5; Dirom, pp. 57-9. 

® Mackenzie, ii, p. 162; Dirom, pp. 6G-7, 69. 
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to prevent any kind of help reaching the garrison. The batteries were 
opened on December 17, and they effected a breach within three days. 
C3n the 21 st the order for an assault was given. The forest now proved 
very useful owing to the cover it afforded the English as they advanced 
to the attack, while its trees and the rugged rocks enabled them to 
climb up the walls unseen. The assault took place at 11 o’clock. The 
Mysoreans tried to defend the breach, but were repulsed, and the 
eastern citadel was carried. They then endeavoured to return to the 
western citadel in order to put up a defence there, but the chasm 
which separated the two works retarded their progress, and the 
English troops who were pursuing them not only managed to enter 
the western citadel with them, they also succeeded in capturing it 
without any loss to themselves. But the Mysoreans lost 200 men 
including the Commandant who was killed fighting. The resistance 
offered by the Mysoreans had been very weak; they had trusted more 
to the natural strength of the fort than to their own efforts. Never¬ 
theless, the fall of Savandurga greatly impressed the allies of the 
English, especially because the Marathas had once besieged it for 
about three years without any success.^ 

On December 23 Colonel Stuart was sent against Hutridurga, 
situated about twelve miles west of Savandurga. Its Commandant, as 
on a former occasion, treated with contempt a summons sent by 
Stuart, and threatened to fire on the flag if it were not taken away. 
The next morning, however, when the lower works were taken by 
assault, he requested a parley. But while the negotiations were in 
progress, the English, under the pretext that the garrison were making 
preparations for resistance, rushed to the assault. They broke some 
of the gateways, cscaladed the rest, and soon became masters of the 
fort. The English did not lose a man; only a few were wounded. The 
Mysoreans lost 110. The Commandant with many others was taken 
prisoner, but the principal part of the garrison succeeded in making 
good their escape. The English*obtained in the fort twenty pieces of 
cannon and a large quantity of grain.® 

On December 22 the hill forts of Ramgiri and Sivangiri capitulated 
to Captain Welsh.® Huliyurdurga, which Cornwallis had captured 
during his retreat from Seringapatam, had been reoccupied by Tipu 
and repaired. Maxwell was now sent against it. The Commandant of 
the place instead of offering any resistance took fright and surrendered 
it on December 27.^ 

As a result of these successes, the line of communications for 
undertaking the siege of Seringapatam was made secure. On January 

* Ibid., pp. 67-72; Mackenzie, ii, pp. 162-8. 

® Ibid., pp. 169-71; Dirom, pp. 74-3; Hamid Khan, f. 90b. 

® Mackenzie, ii, p. 168.«’ 

^ Dirom, p. 116. 
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2, 1792, the last great convoy from Madras consisting of 50,000 
bullocks carrying grain arrived at Bangalore. And after the arrival of 
the Nizam’s army under Sikandar Jah in the neighbourhood of 
Hutridurga, Cornwallis set out towards Seringapatam. 

Operations of the Mzam*s Army 

During these operations of the English, the Nizam’s main army 
had been chiefly engaged in the fruitless attempt to capture Gurram- 
konda. The place was very strong. It consisted of a hill fort almost 
inaccessible and of two lines of fortifications surrounding the foot of 
the hill, both of considerable strength, and known as the outer and 
inner forts.^ The garrison in Gurramkonda did not exceed 700 men,^ 
and was commanded by Muhammad Mehdi, a brave officer.® 

The siege of Gurramkonda began on September 15, 1791, under 
the directions of Hafiz Farid-ud-din. Since the Nizam’s artillery failed 
to breach the walls, early in November Cornwallis sent a supply 
of ammunition, a detachment of sepoys, and the battering guns which 
had been employed at Nandidrug. Captain Andrew Read was given 
the entire direction of the operations against the fort. He made an 
effective breach, and, on the night of November 6, captured the lower 
fort by assault. Many of the garrison were taken prisoners, and several 
were killed, including Muhammad Mehdi, the Commandant, while 
the rest escaped to the upper fort. The latter being regarded as too 
strong to be stormed, no effort was made to pursue the fugitives and 
follow up the victoi-y. The lower fort was handed over to Farid-ud-din 
by Captain Read.^ 

Soon after, a large reinforcement, consisting of 25,000 men under 
the Nizam’s second son, Sikandar Jah, attended by Mushir-ul-mulk 
and Kennaway arrived from Pangal. The prince and his minister, 
thinking that the upper fort was too strong to be assaulted, although 
it had only a garrison of about four to five hundred men,® left Farid- 
ud-din with 5,000 men and 900 horse to reduce it by a blockade, 
while he himself with the main force and the English detachment 
marched towards Kolar in order to cover, in concert with Cornwallis, 
a convoy which was expected from the Carnatic. After this he intended 
t6 march towards Seringapatam. But before he had proceeded thirty 
miles from Gurramkonda, he received the news of the disaster which 
had befallen Hafiz Farid-ud-din; so he was compelled to retrace his 
steps.® 

^ Wilson, ii, p. 221. 

* P.R.G., iii, No. 387. 

“ Tarikh-i‘TipUf f. 104a. 

* Mackenzie, ii, p. 64; Wilks, ii, p. 514; P.R.C., iii. No. 389. 

No. 388A. 

* Mackenzie, ii, p. 65. 
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Tipu Sultan, whose efficient intelligence service kept him in touch 
with the movements of the Nizam’s army, had despatched Path 
Haidar, his eldest son, with 10,000 men, mainly cavalry, to the relief 
(if Gurramkonda.^ The prince was only eighteen, and was assisted by 
Ali Raza Khan and by Ghazi Khan, Tipu’s early military preceptor.* 
Path Haidar appeare(l before Gurramkonda on December 21. Farid- 
ud-din advanced to meet him in order to avoid being exposed from the 
attack both in front and in the rear. But although Farid-ud-din had 
been warned by Mushir-ul-mulk of the approach of the Mysoreans, 
he, as Mir Alam says, on account of his overconfidence and pride, 
made the mistake of setting out to face the enemy with only a small 
force.* The result was that, being outnumbered, the greater part of 
his detachment was cut to pieces and he himself was killed. The young 
prince of Canool, supported by Raja Joth Singh, maintained an 
unequal struggle for some lime; but after the Raja was severely 
wounded, the prince withdrew to join Sikandar Jah. Thereupon Path 
Haidar marched upon the lower fort, the Mysoreans in the upper 
fort sallying at the same time. The Nizam’s troops became panic- 
stricken and lied; but few escaped death at the hands of the enemy. 
Path Haidar occupied the lower fort and captured a large quantity 
of treasure, besides a considerable supply of provisions and stores.* 

It was expected that Path Haidar would next march to intercept 
the convoy coming from the Carnatic in order to disrupt the allied 
plan of advancing on Seringapatam. And in view of the fact that the 
Nizam’s army had been recalled owing to the disaster at Gurram¬ 
konda, the convoy, which had ascended the Ghats and had arrived at 
Venkatagiri, was exposed to great danger. But as Path Haidar did 
not possess a sufficiently strong force, he reinforced the garrison of 
Gurramkonda, and after removing Qamar-ud-din Khan’s family 
from the upper fort, returned to Seringapatam.® 

On December 25 the English detachment under captain Read, 
supported by Sikandar Jah, again attacked Gurramkonda. But they 
succeeded in taking only the lo1^?er fort. As Sikandar Jah wanted to 
proceed to the assistance of Cornwallis, who was anxious to advance 
on Seringapatam, he left under Asad Ali Khan a force superior to 
that which had been lately destroyed, while he himself with the 
main army of 18,000 men, accompanied by the two Madras battalions 

' Mackenzie, ii, p. 65, wrongly calls Path Haidar as Hydcr Saheb. 

“ Wilks, ii, p. .515. 

Hadiqat, pp. 383-4, Mir Alam says tiiat Farid-ud-din set out with a small 
fort',e. 'rhe, statement of Wilks, ii, p. 515, that he advanced with 20 horsemen is 
ridiculous. Dirom, p. 84, says he had 200 horse. The statement of Mackenzie, ii, 
p. 65, that Farid-ud-din set out with his horse, which was 900, seems to be correct, 

* Hadiqat, p. 384; Mackenzie, ii, pp. 65-6, The account given by Wilks of this 
event is not supported by any reliable evidence. 

* Dirom, p. 85. 
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under Captain Read, marched southward, and joined Cornwallis at 
the village of Magadi near Hutridurga.^ 

Operations of the Maratha Army 

We have seen that the Maratha forces under Parashuram Bhau 
separated from the English army in the neighbourhood of Bangalore, 
and set out towards Sira to establish communications with the 
Maratha states, to obtain subsistance for his troops, and to deprive 
Tipu of the resources of one of the most fertile parts of his kingdom.® 
Being short of money, Haripant also wanted to proceed in the same 
direction. But after Cornwallis had paid him twelve lakhs of rupees, 
which removed his present needs, he decided to remain with the 
English army as the political representative of the Peshwa.® 

On the way to Sira, Nijagal surrendered to Bhau. But on approach¬ 
ing the hill fort of' Devarayadurga^ he found that, although the 
Mysoreans had evacuated the pettah^ they refused to surrender the 
fort. Twice the Marathas and the English detachment attempted to 
capture it, but failed. In anger and revenge for the failure, Bhau burnt 
the peitah, and proceeded towards Sira which had been occupied by 
Haripant during his march to Seringapatam.® From Sira Bhau 
marched to Erode which, by paying a considerable sum, obtained 
Bhau’s promise of protection from his irregular horse. In spite of this, 
the Marathas climbed the walls of the town and seized it, plundering 
the prosperous inhabitants of everything they possessed.® 

On August 21 Bhau halted before Tulkh, situated twenty-five 
miles north-cast of Chitaldrug and of no great strength. It was 
stormed by a party of Maratha infantry who burnt and plundered the 
town, and obtained some grain and cattle in the fort. About this time 
Bhau’s cavalry surprised and cut off a body of Mysore horse and foot, 
which had molested his foraging parties and carried away many 
horses and camels. On August 31 the army moved to Kunkoopy 
which refused Bhau’s summons, but capitulated the next day to the 
English detachment.’ 

Early in September the army moved ,to the vicinity of Chitaldrug 
which was regarded as one of the strongest forts,in India. It was well 
provisioned, and had a garrison of 10,000 infantry and 1000 cavalry. 
It was enclosed by several w^alls, and on the north-west possessed a 
formidable ditch. A large town was at the foot of the hill on the 

^ Mackenzie, ii, p. 66-7; Wilson, ii, p. 222. 

® See p. 219, supra. 

® Kharc, ix, No. 3366, 

* Nijagal and Devarayadurga are in Tumkiir Dist., My.sore. 

‘Moor, pp. 100-3; DulT, li, p. 20.*). Duff says that the Commandant of 
Devarayadurga had promised to give up the fort, but on the approach of the 
Marathas, he fired upon them. But this is not supported by Moor. 

• Moor, pp. 104-5. ’ Ibid., pp. 127-8. 
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north side, enclosed by a wall and flanked by towers and a ditch. Bhau 
tried to secure possession of Chitaldrug by means of bribery, but 
Daulat Khan, its Commandant, remained loyal to the Sultan and 
rejected all his offers.^ Finding the fort too strong to be reduced by a 
regular siege, Bhau moved off on November 2 to Chandgiri, thirty 
miles north-east of Chitaldrug, which he reached on the 21st. But 
owing to his illness he remained inactive until December 15, when 
he marched towards Bednur.^ 

The operations of Bhau till now had been very slow. He had 
made but few marches, and these had been confined mostly to foraging 
expeditions in the neighbourhood of Chitaldrug. The monsoon was 
the cause of his procrastination, and then after September, it was 
his prolonged illness.® Besides, he wanted to give his troops rest and 
food before beginning the campaign. Nevertheless, even during tliis 
period of inactivity the Marathas caused so much ruin and devastation 
that, according to Lieutenant Moor, “the curse of God could not 
have fallen on Egypt in a more destructive manner.”^ 

At Melukote, Cornwallis and the Maratha commanders had agreed 
upon the plan of campaign which they were to pursue; and they had 
further decided that no desultory object should engage the attention of 
the confederates. Bhau was required to operate between Sira and Siva- 
ganga, and to remain in the vicinity of the English army so that 
easy communications might be maintained with it. He was then 
to strike a junction with Abercromby and proceed to Seringapatam.® 
But owing to the prospect of plundering and conquering a province 
which had largely remained unaffected by the ravages of war, Bhau 
was tempted to exceed these limits and march to the west. This greatly 
alarmed Cornwallis, for it would expose the English supplies to great 
danger, and make it uncertain whether Abercromby would be able to 
move forward, Cornwallis even thought that the plan of campaign 
might fail and he might once again, owing to the want of supplies, be 
obliged to return without reducing Seringapatam.® 

On December 18 the Maratha a#my reached Hole Honnur, a small 
town in Shimoga district, which had a garrison of 250 men. The next 
day it was besieged by Captain Little who stormed it at three in the 
morning of the 21st. The place was mercilessly plundered both by the 
English and Maratha troops, and the houses in different parts of 
the town were set on fire.’ From Hole Honnur the army marched to 

^ Ibid., pp. 128-9. 

* Ibid., pp. 135, 141. 

® Khare, ix, p. 4492. 

‘Moor, p. 141. 

* P.R.C., iii. No. 406. 

* Ibid., No. 409, 

’’Ibid., No. 400; Moor, pp. 143-5. But Moor, p. 146, is wrong in saying that 
Hole Honnur had a garrison of 500 men. 
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Benkipur^ whose garrison, demoralised by the fall of Hole Honnur, 
surrendered at the first summons. The army then proceeded to 
Shimoga, situated on the left bank of the Tunga.® 

We have seen that Ganpat Rao Mahendale had been despatched by 
Bhau with 5,000 horse. After some initial successes he had been 
defeated by the Mysoreans. However, with the help of 4,000 horse 
sent by Bhau, he had recovered his conquests. But his further progress 
having been checked by the strong Mysore forces in the province, 
he withdrew, and joined the main army on December 24.* 

Tipu had stationed at Shimoga, besides its garrison, a force of 
about 7,000 infantry, 800 horse and 10 guns under the command of 
his cousin, Muhammad Raza.* Hearing of the approach of the 
Marathas, Raza Saheb quitted his entrenchments close to the walls 
of the fort, and took his post in a thick jungle, a few miles to the south¬ 
west, with a view to attacking Bhau as soon as he began the siege of 
Shimoga. His position was judiciously chosen and was very strong. 
The river I'unga was on his right, an impenetrable jungle of bamboo 
covered his left, and a jungle and deep ravine protected and concealed 
his front. Owing, however, to lack of time, Raza Salieb had not been 
able to complete his defences, which would have rendered an attack 
on him almost impracticable.* 

On the morning of December 29 Bhau approached the fort, but he 
did not commence the siege, realising that so long as Raza Saheb was 
in the neighbourhood he would not succeed in the enterprise. He, 
therefore, decided to dislodge him from his position.® He made a 
long circuit and encamped near the enemy with a view to attacking 
them. He sent 10,000 horse under his son, Appa Saheb, and Raghu- 
nath Rao Kurundwarkar to attack the Mysoreans. But as the Maratha 
cavalry proved ineffective in the jungle. Captain Little with 1,000 
Bombay sepoys and 4 guns, supported by 500 Maratha infantry and 
3,000 horse under Appa Saheb, was ordered to march against Raza 
Saheb. Captain Little entered the jungle at about ten in the morning. 
His advance was stubbornly opposed by the enemy who opened a 
heavy discharge of guns, musketry and rockets, and several times 
repulsed the English battalions and the Maratha* infantry with con¬ 
siderable loss. At last, after the repulse of several parties, Captain 

* It is called Bhadravati and is in Shimoga District, Mysore. 

* Moor, p. 152; Mackenzie, ii, p. 178. 

• See p. 212, supra; also Moor, pp. 88, 132, 152. Moor refers to Ganpat Rao 
Mahendale as Banna Bappoo Mtmdla. 

*Dirom, p. 102. Mackenzie’s estimate (ii, p. 178) that Raza Saheb had 
3,000 men is rather low. On the other hand, Malet, on the basis of the informa¬ 
tion sent from the camp, put the number at 10,000. (P.R.G., iii, No. 407). But 
this also is an exaggerated figure. 

“Moor, pp. 1.54, 158; Mackenzie, ii, p. 178. 

• Dirom, pp. 102-3; Mackenzie, ii, p. 178. 
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Little decided to attack with his whole force, and himself headed his 
troops, attacking the posts on the enemy’s right which appeared to 
be poorly defended. The Mysoreans fought with great courage, but 
towards evening they began to show signs of weakness. Thereupon, 
Captain Little ordered the cavalry under Appa Saheb to press for¬ 
ward, The force under Raghunath Rao Kurundwarkar also rallied to 
his support. I’his proved decisive, and Raza Saheb had to retreat, 
pursued by Captain Little who captured all his ten guns. Meanwhile, 
the Marathas engaged themselves in plundering the Mysoreans. They 
seized their camp and baggage, and such a quantity of arms that good 
muskets were sold in the bazaar at two rupees each.^ Raza escaped to 
the hill fort of Kaveledurga with 400 horse and 1,500 foot. Thirteen 
loaded elephants, which he had sent away on the morning of the 
action, was all that he could save of his baggage.^ T'hc Marathas lo.st 
500; the English losses were also very heavy. The loss of the 
Mysoreans, according to Moor, did not exceed 200.^ 

Raza Saheb Itad occupied a very strong position, and his troops had 
fought with great stubborness. I’hat in spite of this he was defeated was 
because he had committed the grave mistake of drawing off the guns 
from the centre during the engagement, and of sending away the 
elephants and valuables. This was an injudicious action which 
betrayed a w’ant of confidence in the infantry, and led to the demorali¬ 
sation of his troops.^ The defeat sustained by the Mysoreans was dtie 
to the great military skill displayed by Captain Little which w'as 
reminiscent of Lawrence and Clive; and had it not been for his leader¬ 
ship and the courage of his detachment, it is doubtful if the Marathas 
would have won the battle.® 

After this vict<jry the siege of Shimoga commenced under the sole 
direction of Captain Little. Shimoga possessed sufficient garrison, and 
was well supplied with cannon and military stores. But the defeat of 
Raza Sahelj had demoralised the garrison, a greater part of which had 
consequently deserted. Muin-ud-din Khan, its Commandant, could 
not, therefore, hold out long; andf after a breach was effected in the 
noon of January 3, 1792, and preparations for an assault were made, 
he agreed to give up the place. But remembering the breach of the 
capitulation of Dharwar, he stipulated that the life and property of 
the garrison should be guaranteed by Captain Little. As this condition 
was accepted, he evacuated the fort, and was accommodated in the 

^ Khare, ix, INo. 3411; Moor, pp. 154-7; Dironi, pp. 103-4. 

® Oirom, pp. 104-5; Moor, p. 157. 

® Khare, ix, No. 3411; Dutt, ii, p. 211; Moor, p. 157. The English accounts 
place the loss of the Company’s detachment in killed and wounded at about 60. 
But this is an underestimate. According to Maratha accounts the English lost 
heavily. 

* Moor, pp. 189-190. 

® Duff, ii, p. 210; Moor, p. j90. 
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British camp. Bhau, however, managed to secure the Commandant 
and other principal officers of the fort, and contrary to the terms of the 
capitulation, deprived them of whatever valuables they possessed 
and detained them.^ Duff says that Captain Little “was compelled to 
place the principal officers at the disposal of Pureshram Bhow, who, 
contrary to the terms of the capitulation, detained them in the same 
manner as he had kept Budr-uz-zaman Khan.”^ But if Captain Little 
had asserted himself, and had refused to deliver them over to Bhau, 
he would have had his way in the end. Captain Little, therefore, 
should also share the blame for the violation of the capitulation, 
because he had pledged himself to the safety of the garrison until 
they were escorted to a fort which was in Tipu’s possession. 

For over a week after the capture of Shimoga, Bhau remained 
engaged in sending detachments in different directions to reduce the 
small forts in the neighbourhood. About the middle of January he 
broke camp. But instead of proceeding to join the Bombay army 
according to the plan agreed upon, he set out towards the town of 
Bednur. On January 28, 1792, he reached within a few miles of it, 
and was preparing to invest it, when suddenly he started retreating. 
During his countermarch he reduced Kumsi and Anantapur and other 
small forts, and after leaving garrisons in Hole Honnur and Shimoga 
and a large army in the neighbourhood, he marched to Seringapatam 
on about February 10, 1792, reaching there on March 10.® 

There were several reasons which caused Bhau’s sudden retreat from 
Bednur. According to the plan of campaign agreed upon between the 
allied commanders, Bhau was required to operate between Sira and 
Sivaganga. Instead he had exceeded those limits and had started 
campaigning towards the west. He had occupied Benkipur and 
Shimoga and other places; but not satisfied with these conquests, he 
had moved further west towards Bednur. This meant that he would 
not only be unable to join Abcrcromby, he would also be delayed in 
reaching Seringapatam in time to assist Cornwallis in its siege. The 
Governor-General had strongly protested to the Poona Govern¬ 
ment against the high-handed behaviour of Bhau, and Malct had 
repeatedly urged Nana to expedite Bhau’s advance to the Mysore 
capital. Nana and Haripant had, therefore, written to Bhau to give 
up operations, and at once proceed to Seringapatam. They tried to 
impress upon him that, if he did not reach the capital in time to parti¬ 
cipate in its capture, the Marathas, owing to their unequal war effort, 
might get less than their due share of Tipu’s territory. So Bhau 
gave up the campaign in Bednur, realising that, if he got too deeply 


' Moor, pp. 160-1, 187. 
® Duff, ii, p. 211. 

“ Moor, pp. 169-73. 
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involved in it, it would be impossible to extricate himself for a long 
time.^ 

There was also another cause which obliged Bhau to quit Bednur. 
This was the news of the approach of Qamar-ud-din Khan. The 
Maratha invasion of Bednur had greatly alarmed Tipu, because it was 
the only province left in his possession and the source of most of his 
supplies. He had, therefore, despatched Qamar-ud-din Khan with a 
strong force of infantry to entrap Bhau in the woods. It was the news 
of the approach of the Mysore commander which induced Bhau to 
retreat, for he realised that his army, which consisted mostly of 
cavalry, would not be able to hold its own in a confined country 
against an efficient force of infantry.^ 

/Although Bhau had not been able to occupy the whole province of 
Bednur, still, wherever his army went, it left nothing but a trail of 
destruction and desolation. Bednur was in a very flourishing slate, but 
“the Maratha locusts,” according to Khare, burnt and ravaged it so 
mercilessly and completely that it was reduced to extreme poverty, 
and it took over fifty years before it could recover its former prosperity.® 

The allied armies marched from the neighbourhood of Hutridurga 
towards Scringapatam on February 1, 1792, taking the more northern 
route by Huliyurdurga. This passed through a country fertile and 
amply provided with water, and was in every way better than the 
central and shortest route by Chennapatna and the southernmost 
route by Kankanhalli, which Cornwallis had used in his first advance 
on Seringapatam in May 1791.^ 

On the way the allied forces met with no resistance. The irregular 
horse offered some harassment, but it was not effective enough to 
impede their advance. It appears that Tipu considered it wrong 
strategy to take the field in person or despatch a strong force against 
the enemies advancing on his capital. He had, it is true, destroyed all 
forage, but he rested his hopes mainly on the fortifications of 
Seringapatam, convinced that by protracting its siege his enemies 
would be compelled to withdraw orfee again owing to the approach of 
the monsoon and the shortage of supplies. This plan of defence had 
not only been successful in the last campaign against the English, but 
his father had also employed similar tactics in 1767 with success 
against the Marathas. So he was indifferent to the approach of 
the allied armies. He remained encamped to the north of the river 
Cauvery, employing his time in fortifying his camp, and strengthening 
the defences of the fort and island of Seringapatam.® 

^ P.R.C., iii. No. 439; Khare, ix, Nos. 3410, 3413. 

* Moor, p. 170. 

* Khare, ix, p. 4494. 

* Wilks, ii, p. 709. 

“Mackenzie, ii, p. 188; Dirofa, pp. 131-2. 
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The result of Tipu’s wrong strategy was that the allied armies 
reached Melukotc on February 5 without even firing a shot. The 
next day they encamped behind the French Rocks,^ situated about 
four miles north of Seringapatam. The English army was in the front, 
while the armies of the Marathas and the Nizam remained in the 
rear, at some distance, to prevent interference with the English camp. 
“The encampment of the confederate armies,” Dirom wrote, “was 
judiciously pitched at such a distance from Seringapatam, and so 
covered by the French Rocks in front of its right, as to prevent 
immediate alarm to the enemy, either from its proximity or apparent 
magnitude.”* The English army consisted of 22,000 men, 44 field 
guns and a battering train of 42 pieces. The Nizam’s army under 
Prince Sikandar Jah had about 18,000 horse with two battalions under 
Captain Andrew Read. The Maratha army under Haripant possessed 
12,CX)0 horse.* 

The island of Seringapatam, formed by the two branches of the 
Cauvery which after separating again reunite, is three and a half miles 
in length from east to west and one and a half miles in breadth at its 
widest point. In the western angle of the island was situated the strong 
fort of Seringapatam. Next to the fort at a distance of about 500 yards 
was the palace of Daulat Bagh. In the centre of the island, at a 
distance of about 1000 yards from the fort, was situated the peiiah^ 
surrounded by a lofty mud wall. Towards the eastern part of the island 
there stood the rich garden of Lai Bagh which was fortified towards the 
river by redoubts, batteries and a deep ditch. Batteries were also 
erected along the river on different parts of the island to give added 
strength to the defences of the place. The guns in the fort and other 
parts of the island were estimated at 300.^ Around the island ran 
a bound hedge composed of bamboos and other thorny plants. This 
marked the limits of the capital, and formed an exterior line of 
defence. The bound hedge on the north side of the river enclosed an 
oblong space of about three miles in length and half a. mile in breadth. 
It was in this space that Tipu was encamped with 40,000 infantry and 
100 guns in front, and 5,000 cavalry in the rear. He occupied a com- 
‘ manding position which, besides the hedge, was guarded in the front 
by a large canal, rice fields and the windings of the Lokapavani river. 
The right of Tipu’s position was not only covered by that river, but 
beyond it by the Karighatta hill, which he had lately fortified more 
strongly. It was commanded by Shaikh Ansar, a brave officer. The 
left of Tipu’s encampment was protected by a redoubt, which stood 

^ It is called French because the French in the service of Haidar and Tipu 
were cantoned here. 

® Dirom, p. 128. 

• Wilson, li, p. 224. 

p. 225; Mackenzie, ii, p. 185. 
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on an eminence at an Id-gah at the north-west angle close to the 
hedge and was commanded by Sayyid Hamid. Two redoubts were in 
the centre, also near the hedge, with about 600 yards between them. 
A second line of redoubts named Tally’s, Muhammad’s and Sultan’s 
lay behind, nearly equidistant from the bound hedge and the river. 
The Sultan’s redoubt was under the immediate command of Tipu, 
and his camp was pitched near it. His camp and the redoubts formed 
the first line of defence; the second line consisted of the defences of the 
island and the fort.^ 

The position Tipu occupied was so strong and the valour his 
troops had displayed on a previous occasion before Seringapatam 
had been so noteworthy, that Lord Cornwallis was deterred from 
attacking him in the daytime. Convinced that the result of such an 
enterprise would be doubtful, and would lead to a considerable loss of 
English lives, he decided to make a surprise night attack on the 
Mysoreans without any delay in order to ensure success.^ Tipu did not 
suspect any attack thinking that so long as Parashuram Bhau and 
Abercromby did not arrive with their forces, Cornwallis would not 
undertake any important enterprise.* On the night of February 6, at 
half past eight, Cornwallis issued orders to march. The decision to 
attack the enemy had been kept a secret. With the exception of the 
chief officers, the soldiers were kept completely in the dark. The allies 
were informed at about 12 o’clock, only after the English army had 
marched, and advised by CornwaUis not to stir from their encamp¬ 
ment until the next morning when the result of the night attack 
would be known.^ When Haripant and Sikandar Jah heard of the 
march of Cornwallis they expressed great surprise that he had 
proceeded without guns and cavalry, and felt rather pessimistic about 
the outcome of the enterprise.® 

Lord Cornwallis formed his army into three divisions. The right 
consisting of 900 Europeans and 2,400 Indians was under the com¬ 
mand of General Medows; the centre consisting of 1,400 Europeans 
and 2,300 Indians was under himself with Stuart as his second in 
command; and the left consisting of500 Europeans and 1,200 Indians 
was under Maxwell. The total forces thus amounted to about 2,800 

' Dirom, pp. 130-1; Mackenzie, ii, p. 185. 

“ I’orresl, Selections^ CornwaUis, i, p. 130, Cornwallis to Court of Directors 
March, 4, 1792; N. A., Pol. Pro., Marcii 2, 1792, Cornwallis to Charles 
Oakelcy, Cons. No. 2, 

" Wilks, ii, p. 527. 

* Hamid Khan, ff. 95b-96a. Two sealed letters were left by Cornwallis for 
Haripant and Mu.shir-ul-mulk which were to be despatched after the English 
army had marched and the firing commenced. See also Khare, ix. No. 3414, 
Haripant to Nana. Feb. 11, 1792. In this letter Haripant describes the battle 
before Seringapatam. 

® Dirom, pp. 141-2. 
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Europeans and 5,900 Indians.^ Cavalry and guns did not accompany 
the English army because, owing to the night and the nature of the 
country, they were not expected to serve any useful purpose,^ 

The followng was to be the plan of attack: “The officers command¬ 
ing the leading corps in the right and centre divisions were directed, 
after driving the enemy from their camp, to endeavour to pursue 
them through the river and establish themselves on the island, 
and it was recommended to Lieutenant Colonel Maxwell to attempt 
to pass the river if, after having possessed himself of the heights, he saw 
that our attack on the camp was successful.”® 

At about 8-30, on a moonlit night, the three divisions moved. The 
right division under Medows entered the bound hedge at about 11-30, 
and turning to the right advanced rapidly against the Id-gah redoubt. 
It was not Cornwallis’s intention to have this redoubt attacked as it 
was considered to be very stiong, and stood at a considerable distance 
from Tipu’s main front. It was thought that once the enemy’s camp 
was forced, the redoubt would of itself fall into the hands of the 
English. However, “by some accidents to which all night operations 
must be liable,” Medows approached the Id-gah redoubt and 
decided to seize it.^ 

The redouljt was commanded by Sayyid Hamid. It possessed 
eleven guns and was well fortified, but the Sultan had not been able 
to construct a drawbridge, so that a narrow pathway had been left for 
communication. A fierce struggle took place for the capture of the 
rt;doubt. The Mysoreans displayed great courage, and at first repulsed 
the English, inflicting on them considerable loss. But in the second 
attack, although some of the garrison defended themselves to the last, 
the redoubt w'as taken. Sayyid Hamid and nearly 400 of his men fell 
in its defence. But Monsieur Vigie and his 360 Europeans belonging 
to the corps of Lall^c, who were stationed in the angle of the hedge in 
front of the redoubt, managed to escape. The English lost 80 men and 
11 officers.® Their victory was dearly bought. 

There were still other redoubts to the left of Tipu’s camp to be 
occupied. But the stiff resistance which had been .put up by the Id- 
gah redoubt, deterred Medows from making attempts against the 
others. Moreover, at that moment firing ceased both towards the 
centre and towards the left, and Medows, thinking that this signified 
either total victory or complete defeat, in either of which case it was 
necessary to proceed to the help of Cornwallis, countermarched and 
recrossed the bound hedge, leaving a strong force for the defence of 

^ Ibid., p. 140, 

* Forrest, Selections, Cornwallis, i, p. 139. 

» N.A., Pol. Pro., March 2, 1792, Cons. No. 2. 

* Ibid. 

‘Mackenzie, ii, pp. 207-8; Dirom, pp. 144-9; Wilks, ii, 530-1. 
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the Id-gah redoubt. In order to avoid the paddy fields and ravines, 
he made a detour, but by doing so lost his way, and got to the 
Karighatta hill without finding any trace of Cornwallis. Medows, 
thereupon, countermarched. But as he advanced the da^ broke, and 
he found it was unnecessary to proceed. He had met Cornwallis at the 
foot of the hill.^ 

Operations of the Centre Division 

The centre division^ was formed into three corps. The front 
corps was under Knox; the centre corps was under Stuart; and the 
rear corps, which formed a reserve, was under Cornwallis in a posi¬ 
tion to support the other corps of his division and wait for the co¬ 
operation of Medows and Maxwell. Between 10 and 11 o’clock, in the 
course of the march of the centre division, the front corps came into 
contact with a body of Tipu’s cavalry escorting a party of rocket men 
who were on their way to disturb the English camp. The horsemen 
immediately galloped back to their camp to inform the Sultan of the 
impending attack, leaving behind the rocket men to impede the march 
of the English. The rocket men threw a number of rockets, but seeing 
that the enemy continued to advance, fell back with regularity and 
discipline, I’he front corps pushed on briskly, and entered the hedge 
at about 11 o’clock under a heavy but ill-directed fire from cannon 
and musketry. But due to the badness of the ground and the darkness 
of the night, and because each commander was required to pay more 
attention to speed than to the solidity of movement, the advanced 
companies split into two bodies. The party which first reached the 
river was under Captain Monson. It crossed without opposition under 
the very walls of the fort. Captain Lindsay even attempted to enter 
the gate of the fort with the fugitives, but it had been shut immediately 
before. The party now marched acro.ss the island through the bazaar, 
and took up post on the southern side. 

The second party to reach the river was under Knox, It also 
crossed over without opposition. Knox then proceeded towards Daulat 
Bagh, Tipu’s palace, and from there, with the help of two captured 
Frenchmen, marched to the eastern part of the island, to the town of 
Shahr Ganjam. Here he experienced much opposition from both the 
Sultan’s cavalry and his infantry. Realising that he could not 
hold out long against his adversaries, he took post at the gate. Mean¬ 
while, he heard the firing from the batteries which lined the river 
towards the eastern side of the island. This indicated that the English 

^ Dirom, pp. 150-1. 

•The account of the operations of the centre and left division is based on 
Dirom, Mackenzie, Wilks, Fortescue, Hamid Khan, ff, 96b-99a, and Khare, ix, 
No. 3414. Huripant kept Nana regularly informed about the events connected 
with the war. See also Parasnk>, IHhas Sangraka, ii, for these letters. 
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troops had penetrated the right of the enemy’s camp, and were 
probably trying to force their way into the island. Knox, therefore, 
immediately despatched the greater part of his force to take the 
batteries. As they were all open to the rear they were carried at once 
without loss. The enemy taken by surprise dispersed. After this Knox 
occupied the town. The Mysoreans were so panic-stricken by these 
sudden and unexpected attacks from different directions that for the 
time being, they did not make any attempt to recover the town. 

Monson and Knox were soon followed by a party under Captain 
Hunter who took post in Daulat Bagh. Very soon, however, Captain 
Hunter found himself in a difficult position. He realised that he had 
been discovered by the enemy who began to make preparations to 
dislodge him. He also perceived that his post would not remain 
tenable after daylight, when he would be exposed to the guns of the 
fort. He tried to inform Cornvyallis about his position, but in vain; 
and not knowing that other English troops, who might come to his 
assistance had also passed into the island, he decided to quit the island. 
He succeeded in repassing the river, but not without loss from a heavy 
fire both of musketry and of cannon. He then joined Cornwallis at a 
critical moment, just when the latter was attacked by a superior force 
of Mysoreans. 

The centre corps was under the command of Colonel Stuart. 
He marched against the Sultan’s redoubt, but finding it abandoned, 
left some troops for its defence. He then proceeded to the eastern 
boundary of the bound hedge and met the division under Maxwell 
which had just defeated Tipu’s right wing. Stuart and Maxwell after 
this crossed into the island. 

The rear corps of the centre division was under the command of 
Cornwallis who had halted behind the Sultan’s redoubt in expectation 
of being joined by Medows. About two hours before daylight, a large 
body of Mysoreans, part of Tipu’s centre and left, who had recovered 
from the panic of the night, advzinced and attacked the rear corps 
with great resolution. But fortunately for .Cornwallis, just at this 
moment, he was joined by Captain Hunter who h^d returned from 
Dai^at Bagh. A very severe struggle ensued. The Mysoreans fought 
with great valour and discipline, but were repulsed. After this Corn¬ 
wallis drew off towards the Karighatta hill so that he might not be 
exposed to the fire of the fort, nor be surrounded by the Mysoreans 
during daylight. On approaching the foot of the hill he met Medows 
v'ho was coming to his aid. 

Operations of the Left Division 

Tlie left division under Maxwell directed its course towards the 
Karighatta hill which was an important post for Tipu, since it com- 
MH'.TS— 16 
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manded one of the fords and the eastern part of the island, and 
protected the right wing of the Sultan’s camp. Maxwell ascended the 
hill at about 11 o’clock just when the rocketting had commenced on 
the centre division. He made a vigorous attack and occupied the 
redoubt. The garrison, taken by surprise, made only a slight resistance. 
After this the Karighatla Pagoda was also occupied. Its defences 
were weak, because its wall had been lately levelled by Tipu who 
relied more on the works of the Karighatta hill, and believed that the 
batteries of the island would render a lodgement on the Pagoda hill 
by the enemy a dangerous attempt. 

From the Karighatta Pagoda, Maxwell moved towards the enemy’s 
camp. He crossed the Lokapavani river which covered a great part of 
the enemy’s right wing and the hedge. But while trying to enter the 
right of Tipu’s encampment, his division suffered severe loss, exposed 
as it was not only to the fire of Tipu’s right, but also to the fire of some 
of the Sultan’s troops who were posted behind the bank of a canal 
running round the bottom of the hill. Maxwell, nevertheless, broke 
through Tipu’s right wing and formed a junction with Stuart, who 
then assumed command and advanced to cross the Clauvery in¬ 
to the island. But the depth of the river, the rocky bottom and a heavy 
fire from the lines and batteries appeared to make the crossing 
hazardous. The first attempt made where the river was not fordable, 
was beaten back with great loss. Attempts wt;re then made to find a 
practicable ford. At last Colonel Baird found one, and crossed into 
the island. But he found himself in danger for the ammunition of his 
men had been damaged while crossing the river. Fortunately for him, 
at this very time, the batteries were taken by the party sent by Colonel 
Knox. In consequence not only was Baird saved, but Stuart and 
Maxwell were enabled to cross into the island, although, while wading 
across, a number of their men were drowned. Stuart then joined 
Knox in the town, and as senior officer took command of all the 
English forces on the island. ^ 

Thus, on the whole, the night attack of the English had succeeded. 
They had established themselves on the eastern side of the island, 
while to the north of the river they held the Id-gah and Sultan’s 
redoubts and the Karighatta hill. The centre division under Corn¬ 
wallis and the left under Maxwell had executed the duties allotted to 
them; and although Medows had failt^d in the task entrusted to him, 
he had by taking the Id-gah at least gained an important post. 

The cause of the English success lay in their discipline and perse¬ 
verance, and in the rapidity of their movements which had taken 
the Mysoreans completely by surprise. Tipu Sultan did not expect any 
attack until the arrival of Parashuram Bhau and General Abercromby. 
Meanwhile, he hoped to.finish the works on the Karighatta hill and 
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the Id-gah redoubt, and to improve the fortifications of the fort of 
Seringapatam. His tent was pitched near the Sultan’s redoubt of 
which he held the command. He had just finished his evening meal 
when he heard of the attack on his camp. He immediately mounted, 
and gave orders to his troops to prepare for resistance. But before they 
could get ready, the mass of fugitives apprised him that the enemy had 
penetrated his centre, and that a column was advancing to the main 
ford. As this threatened his retreat, and as there was no time to 
organise resistance for the present to the north of the Cauvery, he 
decided to proceed to the fort, which he felt was in danger. He moved 
quickly, and crossed the ford just before the head of the English 
division reached it. Having entered the fort, he took his station at its 
north-east angle from where he could watch the operations and issue 
orders to his commanders. 

When day dawned, Tipu found that his position was not hopeless, 
and that it could still be retrieved. He still possessed a number of 
redoubts within the enclosure, and several posts on the island; and 
what was most important, he held the fort. It is true, his forces, taken 
by surprise, had suffered heavily; nevertheless they had fought with 
great courage, and having by now recovered from the panic of the 
night, were prepared for further resistance. During the night, owing 
to darkness and confusion, the guns of the fort had been kq)t silent, 
lest the Mysoreans themselves should become targets. But as soon as 
it was daylight, the fire was opened, and the Mysoreans began to 
collect in order to expel the English from the positions they occupied. 

The first attack was made against Stuart who occupied a position 
in front of the Lai Bagh facing the peltah of Shahr Gary am and 
covered by the river on each flank. Shortly after day-break, Tipu’s 
infantry approached under cover of old houses and walls and began 
firing on the English. The latter could only feebly return the fire, since 
' their ammunition had been nearly exhausted during the night or 
damaged while they were crossing the river. But Cornwallis, who had 
taken his station on the Karighatta hill, whence he could watch every 
operation, immediately sent a force to the support of' Stuart. On the 
arrival of this reinforcement, the Mysoreans withdrew. 

The next attack that was directed against the English had as its 
object the recovery of the Sultan’s redoubt. Tipu was anxious to take 
it because it had been lost without resistance, and because it com¬ 
manded the communications between the island and the northern 
side of the Cauvery. At first, the Mysoreans surrounded the redoubt 
and kept up a constant fire against it. As its gorge was open towards 
the fort and the island, the English tried to barricade it. The barricade, 
however, was cleared by the fire of the fort, and at 10 o’clock the 
Mysoreans made an assault, but were repulsed with loss. At 1 o’clock 
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in the afternoon, a second attack was made by about 300 mounted 
cavalry who with drawn sabres rushed towards the gorge. But the 
fire of the redoubt killed many of them and the rest retired. About 
an hour later, a third attempt was made by the Europeans, com¬ 
manded by Monsieur Vigie. This attack, contrary to expectation, 
was the least formidable of the three; for, having advanced but a 
little way, and losing a few men, the Europeans fell back in disorder. 
This was the last attempt of the Sultan to recover the redoubt, and at 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, his troops quitted their post and 
retreated into the island. 

About an hour later the Sultan directed his efforts to dislodging 
the English from the island. Two columns of infantry entered the 
pettah, and after driving in the outposts, advanced with great con¬ 
fidence to attack the main position of Colonel Stuart. But they were 
repulsed and compelled to retire. 

In the course of these struggles, the Mysoreans had fought bravely, 
and several times repulsed the English,^ but they failed to dislodge 
them from the Sultan’s redoubt and the island. So Tipu ordered 
the evacuation of the redoubts between the Sultan’s and Id-gah 
redoubts. Accordingly, during the night the Mysoreans quitted all 
the posts to the north of the Cauvery. 

The English loss till now amounted to over 1,500 killed and 
wounded; the loss of the Mysoreans was over 2,000.* During the 
struggles for the redoubts and on the island, the 57 Europeans who 
were in Tipu’s service, seeing the fortunes of their master at the lowest 
ebb, deserted to the' English. Among them were Monsieur Blevette, 
an old man who was his chief engineer, and Monsieur Lefolu, his 
French interpreter, both of whom had been long in his and his 
father’s service. I’hirty of these Europeans, headed by Joseph Pedro, 
a Portuguese, who held the rank of Captain in Tipu’s service, were 
immediately employed by the Marathas.® Besides these desertions, 
a large number of Coorgs, wh»had been brought by the Sultan from 
Coorg after their rebellion had been suppressed in 1785, also succeeded 
in escaping.^ 

With the withdrawal of the Mysoreans from the north of the 
Cauvery all the forage was now available to the English. In ihitpettah 
also the English obtained large quantities of grain for their troops and 
horses. Besides, thtpettah, which had good houses and was surrounded 

^ A.N., C®242, de Fresne to Minister, March 5, 1792, No. 68. 

^ Parasnis, Ilihas Sangraha, ii. According to one of Haripant’s letters to Nana, 
the English army lost 1,500 (500 English and 1,000 Indians), while Tipu lost 
3,000. According to another letter the English army lost 1,700 (700 English and 
1000 Indians), while Tipu lost 2,000. The English estimates are unreliable. 
They overestimate Tipu’s losses, and underestimate those of Cornwallis. 

® Dirom, p. 183. 

* Tarikh-i-Chorg, f. 64. 
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by a strong wall, afforded excellent protection to the English troops. 
Tipu’s beautiiul garden, the Lai Bagh, was destroyed to furnish inate- 
riails for the siege, while the gorgeous palace adjoining it was converted 
into a hospital. Thus, the position of the English forces was very 
strong both on the island and to the north of the Cauvery. On 
February 9 Cornwallis changed ground, and took up his final position 
for the siege. 

But while preparations for the siege were in progress, a body of 
Tipu’s cavalry made a daring attack upon the English magazine soon 
after daybreak on the 11th, They crossed the Cauvery in the 
neighbourhood of Arikere, and made a circuit around the north-east 
extremity of the Karighatta Pagoda to reach the English camp. They 
were taken for a part of the confederate forces, and were allowed to 
pass through the English picquets. Soon, however, it was discovered 
that they were Mysoreans. A party of sepoys opened fire on them and 
dispersed them. They escaped w’ith little loss across the hills. As it 
was suspected that they intended to make an attempt on the life of 
I..ord Cornwallis, he was persuaded to keep a guard of Europeans 
over his tent.^ 

So far all the fighting had taken place to the north of the Cauvery 
and on the island. The operations to the south of Seringapatam were 
to be carried out by Abercromby and Parashuram Bhau, who were 
soon expected to arrive. Abercromby set out from Cannanore on 
December 5, and with great labour ascended the Ghats and pene¬ 
trated the Coorg country. He passed Periapatam on the 10th and 
crossed the Cauvery at Yedatore on the 11 th. Informed by his spies of 
Abercromby’s movements, Tipu despatched some of his cavalry 
under Fath Haidar to intercept him. Accordingly, on the 13th 
Abercromby was attacked by the Mysoreans who captured a great 
part of his baggage, and harassed his troops the whole day.^ On the 
morning of the 14th, the Mysoreans attacked an allied detachment 
belonging to the troops sent by Cornwallis under Colonel Floyd to 
protect the Bombay army in its advance on Seringapatam, and com¬ 
pelled it to retreat.® But fortunately Colonel Floyd Came to its rescue, 
as he also rescued Abercromby with whom a junction was effected 
the same day at Kannambadi. Together they marched and joined 
the main army on the 16th. Abercromby had brought with him 2,000 
Europeans and 4,000 Indians.* Owing to this the siege operations 

^ Mackenzie, ii, pp. 219-20; Dirom, p. 192. Mackenzie sa>’s that the cavalry 
wanted to attack the magazine. But Dirom thinks that the horsemen had set 
out with the object of making an attempt on the life of Cornwallis. 

• Gleig, Mmro, i, p. 133. 

® Hamid Khan, f. 99b; Hadiqat, p. 387. Mir Alam says the defeat was due to 
the cowardly behaviour of the Maratha troops who w:re busy eating and drinking. 

* Dirom, pp. 193-4. 
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were pressed more vigorously, for now Cornwallis was in a position 
to invest the fort from the south as well. 

TJic fort of Seringapatam, situated on the west end of the island, 
was triangular. Two of its sides were delendcd by the Gauvery, but the 
third side, situated towards the island, did not have any natural 
obstacle to oppose an attack. It was, therefore, at first decided to carry 
the main attack from the island on the north-east angle. But as this 
side was very strongly fortified, it was decided on the advice of Colonel 
Ross, the chief engineer, and on the information supplied by Monsieur 
BJevette and other liuropeans who had deserted to the English, to 
make the principal attack across the river against the north face, whose 
defences were considered less formidable than those towards the 
island. The walls on the north side were not as thick as on the other; 
they had no outworks, while the flank defences were few and unim¬ 
portant. The ditch was dry and inferior in width and depth, and the 
stone glacis built into the river was incomplete. Besides, the natural 
advantages of the ground were also favourable to an attack on this 
side. For, as Mackenzie obseived: “From a gradual rise in the 
country, not only the buildings within, but the walls of the fort, were 
exposed to the very foundations.” It is true that the river offered an 
obstacle to an attack from the north, but it was neither deep nor 
impassable. On the other hand, it oflered security to the besiegers 
against sallies.^ 

On February 18, soon after it was dark, a detachment under Major 
Dalrymple crossed the south branch of the Cauvery, and approached 
the camp of the Mysoreans unperceived before midnight. The main 
body halted about a mile from the camp, while a party under Captain 
Robertson marched on to the attack. 'Fhey entered the camp undis¬ 
covered, and after killing a number of troopers and horses retreated 
on the alarm becoming general. The object of the night attack was to 
divert the attention of the Mysoreans from the north of the fort where 
the English wanted to form durkig the night a channel, which was 
situated within 800 yards of the fort, into a parallel for an attack. 
When in the morning Tipu discovered that the English had been 
engaged during the night in constructing an important work, he 
ordered it to be severely bombarded, and despatched parties of 
infantry across the river to harass the English working on the parallel. 
The Sultan also tried to divert the stream, which supplied water to 
the enemy camp, into the Cauvery. In this way he wanted not only 
to deprive the English of water, but also to increase water in the bed 
of the river and make the approach to the fort difficult. But he failed 
to achieve his object because the embankment was very massive, 
and his troops were soon dislodged from the bank of the stream. 

^ Mackenzie, ii, p. 222; l3irom, pp. 195-6. 
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On February 19 Abercromby crossed the river to invest the fort 
from the south side, and took post on an adjacent height. Tipu opened 
fire upon the height, and at the same time endeavoured to recover a 
village up there which the English had occupied. But he did not 
succeed, and drew off to the fort at nightfall. The redoubt, which was 
within reach of the guns of the fort, was also evacuated by his troops. 
It was thereupon occupied by the English. The latter, however, 
quitted it the next morning for it was exposed to the guns of the fort. 
But, being situated close to the fort, its possession was considered 
necessary to begin the enfilading attack against that face of the fort. 
The redoubt was therefore reoccupied on the night of February 21 
without any difficulty, for the Mysoreans, having once evacuated it, 
had not cared to garrison it. The next morning the English also 
seized the tope which was situatc^d between the redoubt and the fort. 
This victory was, however, achieved only after a severe struggle. 
At first the Mysoreans drove the English troops from the tope, but 
soon after they were themselves dislodged and pursued. The 
Mysoreans again advanced with rapidity and courage, and again the 
English troops had to retire. But on the arrival of fresh reinforcement 
of men and ammunition, the English were finally able to drive back 
the enemy and establish themselves firmly in the tope. The action 
lasted from morning until sunset. The English loss during this engage¬ 
ment amounted to 104 men, killed and wounded. T’he loss of the 
Mysoreans is not known.^ 

By this time the second parallel had been completed and the 
batteries set up in positions advantageous for breaching the walls 
of the fort, when, on the morning of February 24, it was announced 
that Preliminaries of Peace had been settled, and that hostilities 
should cease. 


^ Mackenzie, ii, pp. 225-7; Dirom, pp. 208-9, 215-5; N.A., Pol. Pro., March 21, 
1792, Cons. No. 2. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE TREATY OF SERINGAPATAM AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES; C\USES OF TIPU’S DEFEAT 

We have seen that Tipu tried his best to avert war with the English, 
but did not succeed, and hostilities broke out. He, thereupon, directed 
his efforts to the conclusion of peace, and wrote to Cornwallis to send 
him a person of rank in order to adjust the existing differences and to 
remove misunderstandings between himself and the English Com¬ 
pany. In case the Governor-General could not send any one, he was 
himself willing to send one of his representatives to him.^ Cornwallis 
replied that he regarded him as an aggressor, and therefore he would 
neither receive his agent nor send his own to him. He was, how¬ 
ever, prepared to open negotiations for the re-establishment of peace 
provided Tipu was ready to pay reparations to all the members of the 
confederacy, and to submit in writing his peace proposals.^ Tipu 
refuted the charge that he was an aggressor, and maintained that 
it was in reality the Raja of Travancore who had been guilty of 
breaking the peace. He explained the causes of his conflict with the 
Raja, and informed Cornwallis that he had sent two of his confiden¬ 
tial servants to the Raja in order to arrive at some settlement with 
him, but had not succeeded in the attempt. He was, however, anxious 
for peace, and therefore wanted to send a wakil to Cornwallis.® This 
letter remained unanswered. 

I’hc refusal of Cornwallis to respond favourably to Tipu’s peace 
overtures was due to the fact that he wanted war and not peace. 
Owing to the same reason he had put forth such harsh terms as he 
knew 'Hpu would never accept. I’Mfe war, it must be remembered, was 
extremely popular amongst Englishmen in India because it meant 
profits, and because, as Richard Johnson, a Calcutta resident, wrote 
to Dundas, the war was “under the present circumstances the 
most fortunate thing that could happen for the British interests in 
India.”* 

On March 25, after the loss of Bangalore, Tipu again wrote to 
Cornwallis pointing out that important matters could not be put in 

^ M.R., Mly. Cons., March 1, 1791, Tipu to Cornwallis, Feb. 13, vol. 145B, 
pp. 963-7. 

• Ibid; answer to above, Feb. 23,1791, p. 969. 

* N.A., O.R., No. 63, Tipu to Cornwallis, received on March 3,179h 

*Homc Miscellaneous Series, 435, Richard Johnson to Dundas, May 11, 

1791, cited in Furber, John Company at work, p. 248. 
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writing, but could only be conveyed through some confidential person. 
But Cornwallis’s reply was the same as before.^ 

While addressing Cornwallis directly, Tipu also wrote to de Fresne, 
the Governor of Pondicherry, to intercede on his behalf with the 
English authorities. De Fresne accordingly wrote to Cornwallis that 
Tipu earnestly desired peace, and asked him on what conditions 
would he be prepared to make it.®The Governor-General’s reply to de 
Fresne was the same as he had repeatedly given to Tipu: That Tipu 
should pay reparations to the allies, and submit in writing the pro¬ 
posals on the basis of which negotiations could be opened. These 
proposals would then be communicated to the Nizam and the 
Marathas, and after consulting them, he would inform Tipu of his 
decision.® 

On May 17 Cornwallis proposed an exchange of wounded prisoners 
of the battle that had taken place before Seringapatam on May 15, 
1791. 'J'ipu accepted the proposal, and at the same time took the 
opportunity of expressing his wish to send a confidential person to 
Cornwallis.^ But the latter, not being in a mood to compromise, 
made his conditions even harsher, for, besides reparations, he 
demanded hostages as a security that Tipu would not in future break 
the peace. Tipu was, however, assured that in case the negotiations 
failed, the hostages would be returned to him.® Tipu replied on May 
21 refuting the charge that he was an aggressor, and refusing to give 
any hostages on the ground that once an agreement was concluded, 
he would honour it, and so there was no reason why he should give 
any hostage.® 

Meanwhile, the condition of the English forces retreating from 
Seringapatam was steadily deteriorating. While Cornwallis had not 
heard anything from Abercromby, and the Marathas had not yet 
arrived, his army wasdwindling because of sickness and starvation. He, 
therefore, showed a disposition to come to terms. He no longer insisted 
that Tipu should submit proposals in writing, but informed him on 
May 24 to send his representative to Bangalore, where peace terms could 
be discussed with the representatives of the allies*® Tipu, glad at this 
change of attitude in Cornwallis, accepted his proposal, and on May 
27 sent out a flag of truce, followed by a number of servants carrying 

^ N.A., O.R., No. S.'S, Tipu to Cornwallis, March 27, 1791; N.A., Pol. Pro., 
April 29, 1791, C^ons. No. 7, Tipu to Cornwallis and reply of Cornwallis. 

^ Ibid., Feb. 23, 1791, Cons. No. 10, de Fresne to Cornwallis. 

* Ibid., No. 11, Cornwallis to de Fresne. See also A.N., C®295, Nos. 10-19, for 
the efforts of Tipu and de Fresne to bring about peace. 

*■ N.A., O.R., No. 203, May 17, 1791. 

®M.R,, Mly. Cons., June 17, 1791, Cornwallis to Tipu, May 19, vol. 149B, 
pp. 3027-31. 
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baskets of fruits for him. Meanwhile, however, the position of the 
English army had considerably improved owing to the arrival of the 
Marathas who placed abundant supplies at its disposal. So the next 
morning (May 28) the flag and the fruits were returned by Corn¬ 
wallis with an answer that he could not enter into any truce without 
the consent of his allies, and that Tipu should first release all the 
prisoners of war, and agree to a truce until his proposals were accepted 
and the terms of the treaty adjusted.^ Evidently Cornwallis, conscious 
of an accession of strength owing to the arrival of the Marathas, had 
gone back on his words, and had put forth a new set of terms. 

While trying to conclude peace with the English, Tipu also made 
advances to the Nizam and the Peshwa, even after they had invaded 
his kingdom and dismissed his wakils from their courts. 

On April 15, 1791, 'Pipu wrote to Muhammad Amin Arab that he 
wished to send a confidential person to the Nizam in order to remove 
misunderstandings and establish friendly relations with him. He 
desired the end of hostilities because it was causing useless destruc¬ 
tion of human beings. Besides, as Muslims, he and the Nizam 
should not fight each other.'** Since Muhammad Amin’s reply to this 
letter was very insolent, Tipu wrote directly to the Nizam and to 
the Nizam’s principal wife, Bakhshi Begum. Tipu requested her “to 
make use of your friendly interposition so that His Highness’s gracious 
favour may be manifested towards me, the enemies of true religion be 
overthrown, and the troops which are supposed to have been sent to 
their assistance may be recalled.”® In the letter to the Nizam Tipu 
wrote: “The advantages and benefits of unity and harmony among 
the followers of Islam are certainly exposed to your full view.. .1 
am sure that your blessed mind is ever engaged in adopting measures 
to increase the power of Islam and the splendour of the faith of 
Muhammad as indeed befits the world of leadership and your good 
name. You will please suggest the ways and means for affording 
protection to the honour, life aad property of the people who are 
dependent on Muhammadan chiefs, and who in fact constitute a 
unique trust held for God, the Real Master.”* But these appeals to 
the Nizam’s humanity and religum fell on deaf ears. Both he and 
Bakhshi Begum upbraided Tipu for having committed aggression 
and brought unhappiness upon Hindus and Muslims alike, and 
informed him that if he wanted peace be should compensate the allied 
powers and write to them jointly. The Nizam could not receive any 
confidential person, or make a separate peace with him because that 
would be a violation of the treaty of alliance with the English.® 


^ Dirom, p. 5. 

“ P.R.G., iii, No. 292. 
“N.A., O.R., No. 379. 


< Ibid., No. 16. 

‘ Ibid., No. 381, Bakhshi Begum to Tipu. 
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Tipu’s negotiations with the Peshwa’s Government were carried on 
through the Raste family. Tipu was anxious that one of his agents 
should be allowed to reside with the Peshwa, and requested him 
that necessary parvanas should be sent so that Ali Raza Khan might be 
able to proceed to Poona without any difficulty.^ Ali Raza Khan and 
Srinivas Rao, 7’ipu’s agents, even reached Chitaldrug and there 
waited for a passport from the Peshwa. But no such passport was sent, 
for Nana refused to treat with the Sultan separately. Ali Raza was 
informed that 'I’ipu must first pay reparations, agree to restore the 
territories belonging to the allies occupied l^y Haidar y\li, put his 
proposals in writing, and then a reply would be given to him in con¬ 
sultation with the allies.^ But the progress of the English arms after 
Cornwallis took charge of the campaign greatly alarmed the Marathas 
who wanted Tipu’s power to be weakened but not destroyed. In 
consequence, when I'ipu repeated his request to send his wakils to 
discuss the terms of peace, Haripant accepted it. In fact, the Nizam 
and the Marathas were even ready to make a separate peace with 
Tipu in case Cornwallis refused to terminate the war,® The Governor- 
General had, as we have seen, agreed to receive Tipu’s wakils while 
his fortunes were at the lowest ebb, but as soon as they had improved, 
he had changed his attitude, and put forth harsher conditions for a 
settlement with Tipu. Early in August 1791, however, *‘at the warm 
instances of Haripant,” he again agreed to receive Tipu’s deputies,* 
Tipu accordingly sent Appaji Ram to Bangalore. He arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the English camp, which was situated seven miles 
south of Hosur, on August 6, and expressed his desire to meet Corn¬ 
wallis and Haripant in order to treat with them directly. But although 
Haripant was agreeable to it, Cornwallis, who regarded himself as 
a principal in the war, refused to meet Appaji Ram, a mere agent 
of Tipu. He was, however, ready to appoint deputies who could hold 
talks with Appaji on his behalf, and informed Appaji to proceed to 
Hosur and meet the representatives of the allies. But since Appaji’s 
instructions were to meet only Cornwallis and Haripant, he refused 
the offer and left on August 23.® Haripant and Mir Alam who desired 
peace had been evidently outmanoeuvred by Cornwallis, Tipu had 
also committed a great mistake in having insisted on a minor point 
of procedure and prestige, for by so doing he had virtually played 
into the hands of Cornwallis who wanted a pretext to sabotage the 

^ N.A., Pol. Pro,, Nov. 24, 1790, Tipu to Anand Rao Raste, Cons. No. 1.1. 

^ Ibid., Feb. 23, 1791, Cons. No. 13, Nana to Ali Raza Khan. 

® P.A.MS., No. 1.163, Raymond to de Fresne, Dec. 29, 1791; N.A., O.R., No. 
246, Tipu also wrote to the English and the Nizam. 

* Ross, Cornwallis, ii, p. 103. 

'/Aid., pp. 107-8, 119-20; M. R., Pol. Desp. to England, Sept. 19, 1790, 
vol. 1, pp. 326-7. * 
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negotiations. It appears that owing to the disastrous retreat of the 
English from Seringapatam, Tipu thought himself out of danger and 
in a stronger position, and so was not ready to submit to any indigni¬ 
ties. In reality, however, he had missed a great opportunity, with the 
result that in the course of his negotiations at Seringapatam he had 
to submit not only to the procedure he had now rejected, but also to 
peace terms which were much harsher than those he might have 
been able to obtain at Hosur. 

When Cornwallis was once more preparing to march on Seringa¬ 
patam, Tipu again wrote to him on January 7 that he wanted to send 
his wakil to negotiate peace. ^ Similarly he made approaches to 
the Nizam and the Peshwa. Cornwallis replied on the 16th after 
consulting Haripant and Mir Alam that the allies were ready to make 
peace, but, before the talks could be opened, lipu should first pay 
reparations and release the garrison of Coimbatore.^ To this Tipu 
replied on the 19th that he was not in the habit of breaking engage¬ 
ments, and that the fort of Coimbatore had not capitulated, but had 
been captured by Qamar-ud-din Khan, who had agreed to release the 
garrison only after his permission had been obtained.® Cornwallis’s 
answer was that a capitulation had been signed between Qamar-ud- 
din Khan and Chalmers, but that it had been violated by the former. 
However, if Tipu wanted to disprove this, he should send citlier both 
Chalmers and Nash or one of them so that the real facts might be 
known.^ Cornwallis no longer insisted upon the release of the whole 
garrison because, owing to the insistence of the Marathas for peace 
and the heavy loss which the Enslish army had sustained on the 
night of February 6, he had decided to bring the war to a conclusion. 

Tipu had hitherto rejected the terms offered by Cornwallis for the 
cessation of hostilities because he had regarded them as unjust, and 
had hoped to obtain better terms either by breaking up the coalition 
against him, or by a military decision. But he had succeeded in neither. 
He had tried his best to disrupt thfe coalition by treating separately 
with its members, but his overtures had been spurned. Nor had he 
been successful on the battlefield. He had lost a major part of his 
kingdom, and his resources both in men and money were dwindling 
day by day, while those at the disposal of his adversaries were still vast. 
If he had measured swords only with Cornwallis or with any of the 
country powers, he would have been more than a match for them, 
but he was not strong enough to hold his own against the Anglo- 

^ N.A., O.R., No. 19; M. R., Mly. Cons., Jan. 24, 1792, Tipu to Gomwallis, 
Jan. 7 vol. 158B, pp. 429-30. 

® Ibid.^ Cornwallis to Tipu, pp. 431-2. 

* N.A., O.R., No. 46, Tipu to Cornwallis. A similar letter was sent to the 
Peshwa by Tipu in Marathi. (O.R., No. 48). 

* P.R.G., iii, No. 424. 
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Maratha-Nizam coalition. Although he had regarded his position 
before Seringapatam and the defences of the island as impregnable, 
he had been defeated. This had shaken his self-confidence. It is true 
that the fort was still in his possession, but it was invested on all sides, 
and on the arrival of Parashuram Bhau it was likely to be more 
effectively isolated. Thus, as no gleam of hope appeared to brighten 
his prospects, and as there was no likelihood of the tide of war turning 
in his favour, he agreed to accept the armistice terms proposed by 
the allies, and on the morning of February 8, released Chalmers and 
Nash along with five others belonging to the garrison of Coimbatore. 
They were accompanied by Muhammad Ali, one of Tipu’s con¬ 
fidants, who was required to explain certain important matters to 
Cornwallis.^ The release of Chalmers and Nash satisfied the Governor- 
General who intimated Tipu on the 11th to send his wakils to the 
allied camp to discuss the Preliminaries of Peace.^ 

On February 13 Ghulam Ali Khan and Ali Raza Khan left the fort, 
and proceeded to the camp pitched for the conference near the Id-gah, 
where they met Kennaway representating the English, Mir Alam 
representing the Nizam, and Govind Rao Kale and Bachaji Mahen- 
dale representing the Peshwa. After some formal ceremonies had been 
performed and methods of procedure regarding future meetings 
settled, the conference adjourned. The next day Tipu’s wakils were 
asked by the allied representatives the concessions and compensa¬ 
tion their master was prepared to give in order to secure peace. 
They replied that the Sultan only desired peace, but that if the allies 
demanded anything from him, he would be informed.® The 
allied deputies, thereupon, proposed that Tipu should, first, cede 
a territory yielding an annual revenue of three crores of rupees; 
secondly, he should pay eight crores of rupees towards defraying the 
expenses of the war; and lastly, he should give two of his sons as 
hostages, until the first two conditions, if agreed upon, had been 
carried out. These terms were regarded by the wakils as exorbitant, 
and they pointed out that the payment of such a huge sum was 
beyond the means of the Sultan who had himself suffered great losses 
in the war.^ On Febuary 17, therefore, the Jdlied proposals were 
modified. Tipu was now required to cede half of his kingdom to the 
allies, ‘‘adjacent to their kingdoms and at their option,” give an 
indemnity of six crores of rupees, release all the prisoners of war 
since the time of Haidar Ali, and lastly, give two of his sons as hostages. 

^ Ibid., No. 433; N.A., O.R., No. 88, Tipu lo Cornwallis, Feb. 8, 1792. 

* P.R.G., iii, No. 436. 

® M.R., Mly. Sundries, vol. 106, p. 1. This is a journal of the conference 
held from Feb. 14 to April 10, 1792, to settle terms of peace between Tipu and 
the allies. It was written by Kennaway. 

*Ibid., p. 2; Parasnis, Itihas Sangraha, ii, Haripant to Nana, Feb. 25, 1792. 
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Kennaway informed the waMh that these were the final terms and 
needed no discussion.' Carrying these demands the wakils returned 
to the fort in order to place them before the Sultan and seek his 
opinion. The next day at 5 p.m. the conference again took place. The 
wakils informed the allied deputies that the Sultan considered the 
terms very harsh, and that instead he would be prepared to cede 
one-fourth of his kingdom, and pay two crores of rupees in ready 
money. But these terms were rejected by Kennaway who threatened 
the wakils with a renewal of hostilities if his demands were not com¬ 
plied with, and told them to quit the camp and immediately return 
to the fort. I’his attitude of Kennaway embarrassed Ghulam Ali Khan 
and Ali Raza Khan, so they consulted each other and proposed 
that Tipu would cede one-third of his kingdom and pay two crores 
and fifty lakhs of rupees. But as these terms tot) were unacceptable to 
Kennaway they finally proposed to cede one-half of the Mysore 
kingdom and pay three crores of rupees. They pf)inted out that 
that was the limit to which Tipu could go. But Kennaway rejected 
even these conditions. When, however, they were referred to Corn¬ 
wallis he expressed his satisfaction, and maintained that it was beyond 
the capacity of Tipu to surrender more than what he had offered. 
Haripant also agreed with Cornwallis, although he demanded a 
further sum of sixty lakhs of rupees as “durbar charges” which was 
to be a gratuity to the chief officers of the allied powers who had 
served in the war. I’he wakils considered the sum very large, and after 
a great deal of haggling got it reduced to thirty lakhs.^ During these 
discussions Mushir-ul-mulk had been of the opinion that Tipu should 
be left with just enough territory to yield an income of one crore of 
rupees, while the rest of his kingdom should be annexed by the allies; 
and in addition, that he should be required to pay fifteen crores as 
indemnity. But both Cornwallis and Haripant had regarded these 
conditions as extremely harsh, and had them dropped.® 

Although agreement had been arrived at on two points, there 
were still others to be settled before the preliminaries could be 
signed. I’ipu objected to the phrase “at their discretion” which 
implied that the allies could take any part of his kingdom which 
they desired, even parts of his “ancient possessions.”^ But after 
Kennaway had assured the wakils that “none of Tippoo’s ancient 
possessions were to be required by the allies,” he agreed to the 
retention of the phrase “at their discretion.”® 

^ Ibid.,; M.R., MIy. Sundries, vol. 106, p. 5. 

Ibid., pp, 6-11; Parasnis, llihas Sangra/ta, ii, Haripant to Nana, Feb. 25, 
1792. 

“ Ibid., 

* M.R., Mly. Sundries, vol. 106, p. 12. 

* Ibid,, p. 19. 
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With regard to the amount of money to be paid, the wakils pointed 
out that the Sultan would pay one and a half crores of rupees, of which 
fifty lakhs would be in ready money, and the rest in jewellery, 
elephants and horses. To this form of payment the allied deputies 
objected, arguing that it would be difficult to dispose of these things 
and to fix their prices in terms of money. In the end, however, it was 
agreed that Tipu should pay one crorc and sixty five lakhs of rupees 
in money and bullion and the remainder in instalments within twelve 
months.^ 

The question of hostages appeared to be the greatest stumbling 
block in the negotiations. Tipu at first did not want to give any hos¬ 
tages at all, but when the allies refused to compromise on this point, 
he agreed to send one of his sons, and instead of the other sem two 
or three of his officers, 'riiis suggestion was also rejected, and the allied 
deputies refused to listen to Tipu’s objections to send his children on 
grounds that they were too young and he was very fond of them, 
and that they would be denied proper attention and education. So 
I’ipu was left with no alternative, short of war, except to yield. His 
eldest son, Fath Haidar, who was about eighteen years of age, was 
absent with the troops; and being very promising was regarded as 
heir to the throne. Abdul Khaliq, aged eight, and Muiz-ud-din, 
aged five, were therefore selected as hostages, for the others were so 
young as to be out of the question.^ 

As agreement had been arrived at on all points, Tipu signed the 
Preliminaries on February 23, and on the morning of the 24th 
hostilities ceased. The Preliminary Treaty consisted of the following 
articles: 

1. One-half of the kingdom, which was in Tipu Sultan’s possession 
before the war, was to be ceded to the allies from the countries 
adjacent to their respective boundaries, according to their discretion. 

2. Three crores and thirty lakhs of rupees were to be paid by Tipu 
Sultan either in gold mohurs, pagodas or bullion. One crore and 
sixty five lakhs to be paid immediately and the rest in three instal¬ 
ments, of not t^xceeding four months each. 

, 3. All prisoners belonging to the four powers knd held since the 
time of Haidar Ali were to be released. 

4. Two of the three eldest sons of Tipu Sultan were to be given 
as hostages for the due performance of the treaty.® 

On February 26, about noon, the princes left the fort under the 
salute of its guns. The Sultan himself was present on the rampart over 
the gateway to see them depart. They were each seated on a silver 

* Ibid.t pp. 14-6. 

* Ibid., pp. 5, 14, 16. Cornwallis Rives the ages of Abdul Khaliq and Muiz-ud- 
din as ten and eight respectively. (Ross, ii, p. 152). 

* Aitchison, Treaties, ix, pp. 210-11. 
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haudah on a richly caparisoned elephant and attended by the w(dtUs 
who were also on elephants. The procession was led by a number of 
camel harcaralis and seven standard-bearers carrying green flags, and 
followed by pikemen with spears inlaid with silver. A guard of two 
hundred sepoys and a party of horse brought up the rear. On ap¬ 
proaching the English camp, they were received by a salute of 
twenty-one guns. At their own tents, which were pitched near the 
mosque redoubt, they were met by the allied deputies. They were 
then escorted to the camp of Cornwallis who, attended by his staff 
and some of the principal officers of the army, received them at the 
door of his tent as they dismounted from their elephants. He embraced 
them and led them in; and when they were seated, one on each side, 
Ghulam Ali Kiian addressed him in these words: “These children 
were this morning the sons of the Sultan, my master; their situation 
is now changed and they must now look up to your Lordship as their 
father.” Lord Cornwallis assured the wakils and the princes that they 
should not feel the loss of a father’s care, and that every attention 
would be shown to them. He presented each of them with a gold 
watch which gave them great satisfaction. The princes were well bred 
and every one was greatly impressed by their politeness, dignity and 
reserve.^ 

The next day Cornwallis paid them a return visit accompanied by 
Kennaway, Mir Alam and the Maratha wakils. Each of the princes 
presented him with a fine Persian sword; in return he made them a 
present of some elegant fire-arms. Meetings and exchange of presents 
also took place with Haripant and Sikandar Jah.® “There was,” 
observed Major Dirom, “a degree of state, order, and magnificence in 
everything much superior to what we had seen amongst our allies. The 
guard of sepoys, drawn up without, were clothed in uniform; and not 
only regularly and well armed, but compared to the rabble of infantry 
in the service of the other native powers, appeared well disciplined, 
and in high order.”® On the morning of February 28 a royal salute 
was fired from the fort to signify tHat the Sultan was satisfied with the 
reception given to his sons. On the night of the 29th and the next 
morning he sent one crore nine lakhs and a half of rupees to the allied 
camp.* 

The adjustment of the articles of the definitive treaty presented 
considerable difficulties. Kennaway demanded from the wakils the 
revenue papers of the Mysore kingdom. They returned from the fort 

^ Dirom, pp. 226-30. 

* Ibid., p. 23; Hadiqat, pp. 230-1; Parasnis, Itihas Sangraka, ii, Haripant to 
Nana. Some of the letters written by Haripant to Nana during the period do not 
bear any date. 

* Dirom, p. 230. 

*Ibid., p. 233. 
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on March 3 accompanied by Suba Rao, Tipu*s chief who 

brought some revenue papers belonging to the period just 
before the war, and regarding some of the districts, such as Coorg, 
were as old as seven years. They were not only incomplete, 
but were also regarded by the allies as incorrect, for they did not 
bear the seal or signatures of qanungos and sarishtadars. Kennaway’s 
view was that Tipu had given a decreased estimate of the ancient 
districts “which he knew would not be taken from him, while he had 
given an increased estimate of the frontier districts, which he expected 
the allies would want to annex.” Mushir-ul-mulk, on the other hand, 
thought that the revenues stated by Tipu, regarding the districts 
he wished to surrender, did not much exceed what these were worth, 
but that the accounts of the districts which he had included in his 
“ancient possessions” and which he wished to retain were set down 
at not even half their real value. On March 4, therefore, Kennaway 
asked for correct and complete papers from the wakils, and informed 
them that if the papers were not forthcoming within two days the 
allies would proceed with the work of territorial division from their 
own estimates. He was informed that the official papers of Bednur, 
Coimbatore, Calicut, Dharwar, Bangalore and many other places 
had been destroyed by the allied troops. Many had also been lost 
during the English attack on the Sultan’s camp on the night of 
February 6, 1792. However, whatever remained would be produced, 
but it would lake some time. The allies considering this reply unsatis¬ 
factory, decided to partition according to the accounts which they 
themselves could procure. Kennaway, having drawn out a draft of 
the definitive treaty conformable to the preliminaries and containing 
a specification of the countries to be ceded, sent it on the evening of 
March 9 to Tipu’s wakils.^ 

At the conference, which was held the next morning, the wakils 
and Suba Rao began criticising the draft treaty. The wakils wanted 
the allied deputies to examine the terms of partition in the light of 
some of the papers which Suba Rao had brought with him. But 
Kennaway replied that the time for examining new papers was 
p^t, and that neither fresh accounts would be eJ^amincd nor would 
the terms of the division as specified in the draft be relaxed. In spite of 
this discouraging reply, Suba Rao did not cease from criticising the 
draft proposals. He objected to the inclusion of Coorg, which was one 
of the doors of Seringapatam, and pointed out that Danayakkan- 
kottai,* which the English wanted to annex, was distant from their 
fix)ntiers while it was close to Bangalore. Similarly, Bellary, Gooty 

^ M.R., Mly. Sundries, vol. 106, pp. 24-8. 

It is about 30 miles south of Bangalore and in Salem Dist., Tamil Nadu. 
(Madras). 

MH; TS— 17 
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and Salem were also far away from the frontiers of the allies. But these 
objections were waived aside by Kennaway. The conference therefore 
adjourned and the wakils returned to the fort with the draft treaty.^ 
When the Sultan saw it he was filled with anger and astonishment, 
and exclaimed: “To which of the English possessions is Goorg 
adjacent ? Why do they not ask for the key of Seringapatam ? They 
knew that I would have died in the breach sooner than consent to 
such a cession, and durst not bring it forward until they had 
treacherously obtained possession of my children and my treasure.”* 

On March 12 the wakils returned and informed Kennaway that 
their master was ready to sign the draft treaty provided the allies 
relaxed on certain points. Tipu was willing to cede half of his kingdom 
according to the valuation of his own papers, and the other half as 
valued by the allies. The objections raised by the wakils against the 
draft treaty on the 9th were repeated, but their main criticism was 
directed against the inclusion of Coorg in the schedules as part of the 
Company’s share. Goorg, they maintained, was one of the gates of 
Seringapatam from which it was only about a day’s march. It also 
commanded the best approach to Seringapatam from the sea. Besides, 
the English were not entitled to demand Coorg on the basis of the 
preliminaries, for it did not lie “adjacent” to the English possessions.* 
Further, since Kennaway had given assurance to the ivakils that none 
of Tipu’s “ancient possessions” would be demanded,^ the English 
had no right lo include Coorg as part of their share, for, according 
to the list forwarded by the Sultan lo the allies, it formed part of his 
ancient possessions.® It might be argued that Calicut had also been 
included by Tipu in this list, and yet Ckjrnwallis had demanded it. 
To this the answer was that the question of Calicut had already been 
raised before signing the preliminaries,® but no such reference to 
Coorg had been made at that time. 

Thus the demanding of Coorg w;as an open infringement of the 
preliminaries. Nevertheless, Cornwallis refused to make any altera¬ 
tions in the draft. Kennaway w^s not even prepared to enter into a 
critical examination of the term “adjacent,” but when pressed by the 
wakils gave the strange interpretation that in matters of business it 
signified “not far removed.”’ Kennaway also justified the inclusion 
of Coorg in the Company’s share on the ground that the Company 
had entered into a treaty with the Raja of Coorg. But to this the 

^ M.R., Mly. Sundries, vol. 106, pp. 3(1-3. 

2 VVillfS 11 n 

® M.R.,’ Mly.’ Sundries, vol. 106, p. 3.5. 

* See p. 259 supra. 

® M.R., Mly., Sundries, vol. 106, Appendix 12, pp. 51 seq. 

* Ibid., pp. 12, 16. 

’ Ibid., p. 35. 
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wakils replied that that treaty could not be binding on the Sultan. 
As these discussions led to no result, the wakils demanded their 
dismissal. But Kennaway suggested that they should return to the 
fort and bring back the Sultan’s final answer by sunset the next day. 
To this they replied that it was useless to refer the matter to the Sultan 
for he was adamant on the issue of Coorg. However, they insisted 
that, before they left, Cornwallis should be informed of the talks that 
had taken plaee between them and the allied deputies so that they 
might know his final opinion as well.^ 

Since it was expected that Cornwallis would give a favourable reply, 
the next evening there was a meeting between the wakih and the 
allied deputies with a view to arriving at some compromise. Kennaway 
informed the wakils that Cornwallis, in order to avoid extremities, had 
consented to a deduction of 4,50,000 pagodas from the calculations 
made by the allies of 43,19,694 pagodas as the revenue-value of the 
country to be ceded to the allies. But he was not prepared to listen 
to any objections regarding the countries included in the schedules, 
and particularly regarding Coorg. But this concession did not satisfy 
tlie wakils^ and they repeated their former objections against the draft 
treaty. As Kennaway refused to listen to their arguments, the con¬ 
ference terminated.® 

Owing to the breakdown of the talks Cornwallis issued orders to 
resume the siege of the fort with a view to-coerce I’ipu into accepting 
the draft treaty. Accordingly, guns were sent back to the island and 
the redoubts, and the working parlies resumed their labour. Parasliu- 
ram Bhau, who had arrived on February 24, was ordf'red to cross the 
river and be in readiness to invest the south side of the fort. Bhau 
of course, as usual, exceeded the orders by ravaging the country as 
soon as he had crossed the river, and capturing a number of cattle 
and camels belonging to the Sultan’s army. The princes were also 
told to be ready to proceed to the Carnatic. Their Mysore guard was 
disarmed and treated as prisoners of war. On the morning of March 
14, the princes were actually on the march to Bangalore, guarded by 
Captain Welsh’s detachment. However, at the request of the wakils, 
Cornwallis suspended their departure for one day*. They were allowed 
to halt, and encamped on the road to Bangalore in the rear of the 
English army.® 

The detention of the princes and their guard was a distinct breach 


1 Ibid., p. 36. 

* Ibid., pp. 81-2- It was not only the value of Tipii’s eountries bul also the 
value of his money which was in dispute. In the end, however, Cornwallis derided 
to fix up the value of Tipu’s coins as a mean between the rate at which he desired 
to pay them, and that at which the allies insisted to have them. On this basi.s the 
difference was to be divided with Tipu. (Dirom, p. 238). 

® Dirom, pp. 234, 244-5. 
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of trust on Cornwallis’s part. In a letter of May 19, 1791, Cornwallis 
had informed Tipu that, if the negotiations broke down, the hostages 
would be returned;^ and since the negotiations had failed, he ought to 
have restored not only the princes and their guard but also the money 
which he had received from Tipu. But in spite of this he detained the 
princes and refused to return the money on the ground that Tipu had 
violated the preliminaries by declining to abide by the partition award, 
by using evasions in submitting accounts and settling the rate of ex¬ 
change of the money agreed to be paid, and, lastly, by continuing even 
after the signature of the preliminaries the repairs and works in the fort.* 

In reality, however, it was the allies who had broken the prelimina¬ 
ries of peace. As Mill observed: Tipu “complained, not without rea¬ 
son,” that to demand from him a territory “which approached to his 
very capital, and was not contiguous to the country of any of the allies, 
was a real infringement of the preliminary articles.”® Besides, there 
was no mention of Coorg in the preliminaries. In fact, at the time of 
signing the armistice it did not occur to Cornwallis to include Coorg 
in the territories to be ceded to the English. It was later that this idea 
was suggested to him. On finding that Coorg was going to be left into 
the hands of Tipu, Abercromby visited Cornwallis and pleaded on 
behalf of the Raja of Coorg. He reminded Cornwallis of the treaty 
which the English Company had entered into with the Raja and 
according to which it was pledged to restore to him his estate. 
It was the result of this meeting that Coorg was included in the list of 
the districts to be annexed by the English.'^ However, as it was a new 
demand, Cornwallis had no right to present it to the Sultan as a fait 
accompli. But he did so believing that “after giving up his two sons as 
hostages and paying even by our account above eleven hundred 
thousand pounds, it is not easy to suppose that he (Tipu) can have 
an idea of renewing hostilities.”® The Bengal Government subse¬ 
quently admitted that Tipu’s claim to Coorg “was justified” and 
pointed out that it “would have been returned to him but for the 
treaty with the Raja.”® However^ it must be remembered that Tipu 
was not bound by any treaty which the Company might 
have concluded with the Raja or with any other ruler. His claim to 
Coorg, therefore, remained unaffected. 

The second charge against Tipu that he had used evasions in 
submitting accounts and settling the rate of exchange of money agreed 

*■ M.R., Mly. Cons. June 17,1791, Cornwallis to Tipu, May 19, vol. 149B, pp. 
3027-31. 

* M.R., Mly., Sundries, vol. 106, p. 37. 

» Mill, V, p. 321. 

* Tarikh-i-Caorgf ff. 66a-67b. 

* N.A., Pol. Pro., April 4, 1792, Cons. No. 2, Cornwallis to Oakeley. 

* Ibid., June 20, 1798, Cons. No. 83, Bengal to Bombay, June 14, 1798. 
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to be paid by him was equally false. Tipu had to face real difficulty 
in preparing the accounts owing to the destruction caused by the war. 
But whatever papers he had submitted to the allies were perfectly 
genuine. As Wilks observed: “No doubt remains in my mind that the 
accounts furnished to Lord Cornwallis, (on which were founded the 
schedules of 1792, and subsequenily those of 1799), were actually 
extracted from the records of the revenue, and exhibited tlie most 
correct account that Tippoo Sultan was capable of giving of the gross 
revenue of his country.”^ The allies, on the other hand, tried to impose 
their terms in an arbitrary manner, and the accounts which they had 
prepared were not correct. Since their object was to secure as much 
territory and money from Tipu as they could, they employed the 
services of such people to prepare accounts as were either deserters or 
under their influence. 

With regard to the last accusation that Tipu continued the repairs 
and works in the fort even after the armistice, he denied the charge 
and maintained that “His Lordship has been misinformed; but for 
his satisfaction, if he desired it, he would throw down one of the 
bastions that he might see into the fort.”* In fact, it was the allies who 
had been guilty of violating the armistice. After the preliminaries had 
been signed the English troops under Stuart continued depredations 
in the Lai Bagh and in the Ganjam suburbs, while Abercromby’s army 
ravaged the villages south of the Gauvery, and Asad Ali Khan con¬ 
tinued hostilities in the neighbourhood of Gurramkorida. It was only 
after the wakils had repeatedly protested to Cornwallis that he sent 
orders to Abercromby to change ground to Kannambadi, and to 
Stuart not to cut trees in the Lai Bagh nor to destroy houses in the 
Ganjam.® Bhau, however, continued his depredations. He stopped 
Tipu’s supplies, and massacred a number of his troops.'* Incensed by 
Bhau’s activities, I’ipu requested Cornwallis cither to recall him from 
across the river and bring him to account for his atrocities, or “he 
(Tipu) should consider it as a still greater favour, if His Lordship 
would be pleased to permit him to go out and punish Bhow himself.”® 
Put Tipu’s remonstrances did not have any effect on the conduct of 
Bhau, who, even after the treaty was signed, did not desist from his 
plundering raids. Regarding Bhau’s march from Seringapatam after 
the ratification of the treaty, Cornwallis observed: “I cannot help 
apprehending that he will commit many irregularities upon his 

1 Wilks, Report on the Interior Administration of Mysore, Art. 146. 

*Dirom, p. 236. 

* M.R., Mly. Sundries, vol. 106, pp. 21, 24-5. 

* Khare, ix, p. 4478. 

* Dirom, p. 246. Khare, ix, p. 4498, says that Bhau was ready to take up 
the challenge, but since peace was about to bc^ concluded, this could not be 
allowed. 
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march, for his corps has hitherto paid very little respect to the 
treaty.”^ 

Nor did the allies fulfil their part of the contract in the matter 
of the release of the prisoners of war. Cornwallis had accused Tipu of 
violating the capitulation of Coimbatore and refused to open 
any kind of negotiations with him until the garrison had been released. 
But he had nothing to say regarding the violations of the capitulations 
of Dharwar and Shinioga by Parashuram Bhau. Badr-uz-zaman 
Khan, it must be noted, was released by Bhau after repeated protests 
by Tipu only in August 1792, five months after the signature of the 
treaty. But Haridas Pant, Tipu’s diwan of Dharwar, was not released on 
the ground that he was a deserter, and that he did not wish to return 
to Mysore. In reality Haridas was not a deserter, but had been taken 
prisoner along with Badr-uz-zaman Khan on the fall of Dharwar. 
Govind Rao Kale, the Maratha wakil^ informed Cornwallis that 
Haripant had no objection to Haridas’s going to Tipu if he so desired. 
But Cornwallis ignored the suggestion.^ Besides Haridas, there were 
many oUier prisoners of war and Mysore subjects who had been 
forcibly carried away during the war by the allied forces and had not 
been released. The English, on the other hand, were very keen on 
the restoration of each and every Englishman in Mysore irrespective 
of whether he was a deserter, a prisoner of war, or in Tipu’s service. 

While Cornwallis issued orders for resuming the siege of the fort, 
Tipu began preparations for its defence, and his prospects at the 
moment appeared to be much brighter than they had been at the time 
of the armistice, for, in the meantime, Qamar-ud-din Khan had 
managed to thiow himself into the fort with his division and the 
supplies which he had brought from Bednur. On the other hand, the 
position of the English had in many respects deteriorated. A great 
part of the materials prepared for the siege was formed of the cypress 
trees brought from the Lai Bagh. This had become so dry, brittle 
and inflammable as to be unfit fof use. As the garden had been almost 
cut down, the new stock would have to be brought from a consider¬ 
able distance. Besides, the English camp by remaining fixed at the 
same place for about six weeks had become filthy.* A number of 
soldiers were already sick, and it was feared (hat, after some time, 
their number might grow so large as to reduce the strength of 
the effective men laying the siege. That is why Mackenzie 
remarked that if Tipu had held out for a few months more, his 
enemies would not have been able to stand against the approaching 
monsoon.* Similarly, Raymond, the commander of the European 

1 P.R.C., iii. No. 449. 

^ Malt'olm, Political History of India, ii, pp. xli-xlii. 

* Dirom, p. 240. ^ 

* Mackenzie, li, pp. 235-36. 
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troops in the Nizam’s army, wrote: “If he (Tipu) had known like me 
the state of his enemies he would have saved his money and his beauti¬ 
ful provinces.”^ It is certain that, owing to his efficient intelligence 
service, Tipu knew the condition of his enemies, and he was also in a 
position to hold out for a few months more. That in spite of this he gave 
up the idea of resuming hostilities was because he I'elt alarmed for 
the safety of his sons who were with the English as hostages, and 
whom Cornwallis refused to send back to the fort. On March 18, 
therefore, he sent the wakih to the English camp with the treaty duly 
signed, which the next morning was formally delivered to Cornwallis 
by the princes. But Haripant and Sikandar Jah absented themselves 
from the ceremony.^ On the morning of the 22nd, Cornwallis, accom¬ 
panied by Kennaway and the deputies of the Nizam and the 
Marathas, proceeded to the princes’ tent and delivered to them the 
ratified counterparts of the definitive treaty.® By the end of March the 
allied commanders put their forces in motion towards their respective 
frontiers. As a gesture of magnanimity and humanity, Tipu amply 
supplied them with doolies and bearers for the transport of the sick 
whose number had greatly increased during the stay of the allied 
armies before Seringapatam.^ B(‘fore Haripant left, Tijm paid him a 
visit and warned him in prophetic words: “You must realise I am 
not at all your enemy. Your real enemy is the Englishman of whom 
you must beware.”® 

The war was supposed to have been fought for the defence of 
the Raja of Travancore. Yet in the peace treaty his interests were 
completely ignored. He was the first to have borne the brunt of Tipu’s 
invasion, and had suffered severe losses. lie had paid twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees (ten lakhs annually, nearly half of his total annual revenues) 
towards the war expenses to the English, besides supplying them with 
troops and provisions.® In spite of this he did not obtain any 
indemnity either in cash or in territory. In fact, he was so 
completely ignored by his allies that even his name was not 
mentioned in the treaty. For this the Raja felt greatly disillusioned 
and observed: “The Company cares more for money than for their 
friends.”’ He had expected tliat by bringing about a conflict 
between Tipu and the English, he would eliminate the former 
and thus establish his hegemony over Malabar. But to his utter 
disappointment he watched the English power rapidly spread over the 

^ P.A.Ms., No. .5303, Raymond to de Fresne, May 26, 1792. 

* Diroin, pp. 24G-7. 

* Malcolm, Political History of India, ii, p. xli. 

* Ibid., p. xliii. 

® Cited in Sardesai, New History of the Marafhai, iii, p. 192. 

* N.A., Pol. Pio., .July 13, 1791, Cons. Nos. 11, 12; I.H.R.C., xix, record No. 4, 
p. 146; Menon, History of Travancore, pp. 239-40. 

’ Mcnon, History of Travancore, p. 240. • 
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Malabar coast and monopolize the market for pepper which was tihc 
main source of his profit.^ He was not even allowed to retain possession 
of Cranganur, which was handed over to the Raja of Cochin. 

The revenue of Tipu’s kingdom, according to the schedule prepared 
by the allies, amounted to about two crores and thirty-seven lakhs of 
rupees. Thus, the revenue of the territory ceded was estimated at 
1,18,50,294 rupees, and each share amounted to about thirty-nine and 
a half lakhs of rupees. The boundaries of the Maratha kingdom again 
extended to the river Krislma. The Nizam’s acquisitions consisted of 
Gumbum, Cuddapah, Ganjikota and the districts between the lower 
Tungabhadra and the Krishna. The Nizam had also obtained Gooty, 
but on the insistence of I’ipu to retain it, it was relinquished by 
Mir Alam at the suggestion of Cornwallis. The English obtained the 
districts of Baramahal and Dindigul, a large extent of the Malabar 
coast, including the ports of Calicut and Cannanore, and the whole 
territory of the Raja of Coorg. In extent they secured as much territory 
as their allies did, but while the Nizam and the Marathas got back 
what had once belonged to them, the English acquired new and more 
valuable territories. The province of Malabar because of its spices, 
and its got>d ports like Calicut and Cannanore, and because of its 
strategic importance was particularly a very valuable gain.® They had 
been coveting it for a long time, and had at last secured it. 

The Treaty of Seringapatam, on the other hand, sapped the 
economic, tinancial and military resources of Tipu. The cession of 
Baramahal, Palghat and Coorg broke down the natural barriers which 
offered protection to his kingdom, and the invasion of Mysore both 
from the east and from the west became easy. On die contrary, the 
invasion of the Carnatic by Tipu became very difficult owing to the 
loss of Baramahal, Dindigul and Salem.® I’he surrender of Dindigul 
and the fertile districts of the Doab deprived him of the granaries of 
his kingdom. The reduction of half of his kingdom, and the huge 
indemnity which he had to pay, disorganised his finances. With such 
limited resources it became difficult for him to maintain a large 
Europeanised army. The Treaty of Seringapatam, in reality, paved 
the way for his final overthrow by Wellesley. 

Nevertheless, Dundas, the President of the Board of Control, and 
some of the military officers in the Company’s service in India, did not 
like the peace. Dundas, who towards the end of September 1791, on 
hearing the news of a set-back to the Company’s army by the 
Mysoreans, had sent orders to Cornwallis to make an “honourable 

^ Furber, Jolm Company at work^ p. 247. 

* The net revenues of Malabar amounting to 25 lakhs of rupees would also 
be of great help to Bombay. (P.R.O., 30/11/151, Cornwallis to Dundas, March 17, 
1791, ff. 113a-14a). 

» Ibid. 
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peace” with Tipu Sultan as soon as fK)ssible, if need be, by sacrificing 
all the British gains in the war,^ was no longer satisfied with the peace; 
he now wanted Tipu crushed for ever.^ Medows also wanted Tipu’s 
overthrow and the restoration of the old Raja’s rule.® Nor was Munro 
satisfied with the peace; he wanted Tipu’s extirpation, for he believed 
that “while his power remains unimpaired, so far from being able to 
■extend our territory, we shall be perpetually in danger of losing what 
we have. Why then not remove, while we can, so formidable an 
enemy ? But his system, if not broken, may in time be communicated 
to the successors of the Nizam, or other Moorish princes who may 
hereafter appear in the Deccan. If once destroyed, there is little danger 
•of its being re-established.”* Munro was so disappointed with the 
treaty that he wrote: “Everything now is done by moderation and 
■conciliation; at this rate we shall be all Qjuakcrs in twenty years 
more.”® 

In reality, however, Cornwallis could not have secured better terms. 
He himself believed that “the destruction of Tipu’s power would be 
■desirable,”® but he knew that it was not possible. In fact, it appeared 
that the prolongation of hostilities would prove advantageous to the 
Sultan. It is true that Tipu had suffered severe reverses, but the fort 
•of Seringapatam had not yet fallen, and the resistance which 
Cornwallis had met, and the losses which he had sustained in taking 
the lines and in crossing the river Cauvery,’ had given him a foretaste 
of what it would be like when the fort would be attacked. Moreover, 
it was not certain that the allies would keep together for long. There 
were mutual jealousies and rivalries among the members of the coali¬ 
tion, and some of them were suspected by Cornwallis of actually carry¬ 
ing on secret correspondence with Tipu. Holkar was known to be 
sympathetic towards the Sultan,® and the early arrival of Sindhia at 
Poona, who looked with disfavour at the success of the allied arms, was 

^Board’s Secret Letters, i. Sept. 21, 1791, cited in Philips, The East India 
Company, p. 68, footnote 7. 

* Furber, Dwidas, pp. 128-9. At the begining of the war Dundas had favoured 
the complete extirpation of Tipu’s power, “for a patch*ed-up peace would be 
■sad policy,” (cited in Philips, p. 68, footnote 5). But now he reverted to his original 
view. 

® P.R.O., 30/11/125, Medows to Cornwallis, Jan. 17, 1791, f. 35b. Medows 
tried to commit suicide by shooting himself. It is possible that he might have been 
affected by what he regarded as lenient terms granted to Tipu, but it is more likely 
that his attempt to take his own life was due to the shame he felt on account of his 
ill-managed attack on Tipu’s retrenchments on the night of Feb. 6. (See A.N., G* 
242, de Fresne to Minister, March 5, 1792, No. 68). 

* Gleig, Mmro, i, pp. 123-4. 

p. 131. 

* Ross, Cornwallis, ii, p. 145. 

^ Parasnis, Itihas Sangraha, ii, Haripant to Nana; P.A.MS., No. 5303, Raymond 
to dc Fresne, May 26, 1792. 
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likely to introduce a disturbing element in South Indian politics. The 
English had not only established their military superiority in the war 
against 1'ipu, they had also dominated the peace negotiations. This had 
stirred up feelings of jealousy and apprehension in the minds of the 
Nizam, Nana and Sindhia; so they had become partial towards Tipu, 
and exercised pressure on the English to conclude peace. ^ Even Nana 
and Parashuram Bhau, who had been most inimical to the Sultan, 
did not want his complete extirpation.* It should also be remembered 
that war between Britain and France was imminent, and it was 
expected that at any moment the British troops lent by the King 
to the Company might be withdrawn for other battle-fields. Besides, 
the Directors were urging Cornwallis in every letter to make peace 
because of the great expenditure and the loss of the Company’s trade 
which the war was causing.* In fact, if the conflict had lasted another 
year, it would have been difficult for the Company to sustain it, and 
all the business firms of Bengal would have gone bankrupt. Already, 
for the last six months, the Bank of Calcutta had suspended its pay¬ 
ments, and its paper had lost 40 per cent in valuc.^ And further, 
Cornwallis was awed by the idea of having to take possession of 
Seringapatam owing to the new problems of administration involved, 
and owing to the jealousies of the Indian powers he would have to 
reckon with. This had made him frequently exclaim: “Good God! 
what shall I do with this place?”* 

Under these circumstances, the conclusion of peace was the best 
course for Cornwallis, and the terms which he had secured were the 
best that he could obtain. That was why he was able to write to 
Dundas: “We have at length concluded our Indian war handsomely, 
and I think as advantageously as any reasonable person could expect. 
We have crippled our enemy without making our friends too for¬ 
midable.”® 

Causes of TifnCs Defeat 

llpu had carried on a gallant struggle against a powerful combina¬ 
tion for nearly two years. He had defeated Floyd, baffled both Medows 
and Alaxwcll, and frustrated their plan for the invasion of Mysore. 
According to Munro, “these gentlemen themselves are as well con¬ 
vinced as any private in the army, how cheap 'Fipu held them, and 

^ A.N., C® 242, dc Fresne to Minister, March 5, 1792, No. 68. 

® Pol. Pro., March 21, 1792, Malet to Cornwallis, Cons. No. 6; DufT, ii, p. 215; 
P.R.C., iii. Nos. 344, 38.5. 

® See the dcspatcli of Sept. 21, 1791, which called the attention of Cornwallis 
“to the conclusion of an early peace, as alike essential to the finances and the 
interests of the CJompany.” 

* A.N., C® 299, de Fresne to Minister, March 1792, No. 77. 

‘Gleig, Munro, i, p. 131. . 

• Ross, Cornwallis, ii, p. 155. 
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how litde honour he could have gained by foiling them. One, or 
rather two, sallied forth; and after spouting some strange, unintel¬ 
ligible stuff, like ancient Pistol, and the ghost of a Roman, lost their 
magazines by forming them in front of the army, and then spent the 
remaining of the campaign in running about the country after what 
was ludicrously called by the army the invisible power, asking, which 
way the bull ran ?”^ 

However, with the arrival of Cornwallis in the south, the tide of 
war began to turn against Tipu. Cornwallis brought with him his pres¬ 
tige of a Governor-General and a larger and better equipped army. 
He possessed greater audacity, fertility of mind and power of quick 
decision than Medows, and he was able to provoke the Marathas to 
more effective action. Nevertheless, I'ipu continued to fight with great 
courage, hitting hard and sometimes very hard. During Cornwallis’s 
advance on Seringapatarn in May 1791 Tipu displayed brilliant 
strategy. By hanging on the skirts of the English forces, by destroying 
their baggage, and by laying waste the country through which they 
marched, Tipu’s cavalry wore them off. And then, before Seringapa- 
tam, Tipu offered such stubborn resistance that Cornwallis was com¬ 
pelled to retreat. In the second encounter with the Governor-General 
before Seringapatarn, he again fought with great courage, and “defen¬ 
ded his capital in a manner truly worthy of his father, himself, and of 
the nation which alone is attached to him.”® His generals too showed 
great dash and resource. Path Haidar destroyed Farid-ud-din’s force 
and recaptured Gurramkonda, while Qamar-ud-din Khan cut off a 
detachment of the Marathas in Maddagiri and reoccupied Coim¬ 
batore. In February 1792, when the ring of powerful enemies was 
closing round the Sultan from all sides, a small body of Mysore cavalry 
cut off a great part of Abercromby’s camp equipage, and would have 
captured the whole had it not been relieved by Colonel Floyd.® 
“The Colonel found him” (Abercromby), wrote Munro, “so much 
dismayed as if he had been surrounded by the whole Austrian army, 
and busy in placing an ambuscade to catch about six looties:—he 
must have been a simple looty that he caught..*.”^ 

That in spite of these achievements Tipu was defeated was due 
to a number of causes. He did not make any provision for the defence 
of his kingdom against the invasion by Cornwallis, but wasted valuable 
time near Pondicherry trying to enlist French support, wrongly 
imagining that, while he remained in the Carnatic, Cornwallis would 
not attempt an invasion of Mysore. He also did not properly defend 
Bangalore and allowed it to fall. Besides, the defences before Seringa- 

^ Gleig, Munro, i, p. 132. 

* P.A.MS., No. 5303, Raymond to de L’rcsne, May 26, 1792. 

* Gleig, Munro, i, p. 133. 

*Ibid. 
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patam were not so well organised and fortified as they should have 
been.^ He further made the mistake of not following up the success 
gained over Cornwallis at the battle of Arikere on May 15, 1791, 
when the English army was weak, exhausted and demoralised. 
There was yet anotlier mistake which he committed. During 
Cornwallis’s second march on Seringapatam, he did not offer any 
resistance at all. This was a wrong strategy, and its result was that 
the English army was able to encamp within a few miles of his 
capital without even firing a shot. Actually Tipu should have “left a 
sufficient garrison under a resolute leader for the defence of his capital 
and turned the bulk of his forces against the British lines of com¬ 
munications.”* But instead, he put more trust on the position which 
he occupied before his capital and on the defences of the island and the 
fort of Seringapatam. 

The defeat of Tipu was also due to the superiority of European 
science and organisation. Although Tipu had modernised his forces, 
they were still inferior to the English army in infantry and artillery. 
He had also improved, and, in some cases, rebuilt his forts with the 
help of his French engineers at great cost. These forts formed an 
important link in the chain of Mysore’s defences, but they failed to 
resist the English whose siege guns were able to blast a way through 
walls however stout. 

But the main cause of Tipu’s defeat was that he had to fight 
against overwhelming odds. If he had been confronted only with the 
English, he would have emerged victorious. There is no doubt that 
they possessed a superior infantry and artillery, but this was more than 
balanced by his superiority in numbers, by the improvements which 
he had introduced in his infantry and artillery, and, above all, in 
excellent cavalry. Cornwallis was obliged to admit that Tipu’s 
looties were “the best troops in the world, for that they were always 
doing something to harass their enemies.”* In 1785-87 he had defeated 
a Maratha-Nizam coalition. In ^Jie Second Anglo-Mysore War, owing 
to the losses which they had sustained, the English had been com¬ 
pelled to seek peace with him. During the first phase of the Third 
Anglo-Mysore War also Tipu had established his superiority over 
the English army “the finest and best appointed that ever took field 
in India.”* It was only from the time the Marathas and the Nizam 
took a more active part in the war that Tipu began to lose ground. 
Cornwallis admitted that the main cause of Floyd’s retreat before 
Tipu and the failure of Medows to invade Mysore was that the armies 

^A.N., G®242, de Fresne to Minister, March 5, 1792, No. 68; Fortescue, 
iii, p. 594. 

* Fortescue, iii, p. 594. 

* Gleig, Mmro, i, p. 133. 

* Ross, Cornwallis, ii, p. 52. 
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of the Marathas and the Nizam showed “slowness in entering Tippoo’s 
country.”^ On the other hand, according to Munro, “Cornwallis 
could not have reduced Tippoo without the assistance of the 
Marathas.”® 

It is true that the armies of the Nizam and the Marathas were ill 
equipped, ill organised and ill disciplined. Nevertheless, they proved 
to be very useful to the English. The cavalry arm of the English 
army was very weak, but this deficiency was made good by the 
cavalry of their allies. Moreover, the armies of the Nizam and the 
Marathas, by creating diversions on different fronts, kept large forces 
of Tipu engaged which, otherwise, would have been free to con¬ 
centrate against the English. Further, by occupying large parts of the 
Mysore kingdom, they cut offTipu from Iiis supplies of recruits, money 
and provisions. It must also be remembered that the English had at 
their disposal the resources of the Carnatic and Bengal which unlike 
Mysore did not suflTer the ravages of war. They also received large 
supplies of men, money and maleiial from England. I’o these were 
added large supplies of provisions obtained from the territories of the 
Nizam and the Marathas. Against such a combination, drawing as 
it did from almost limitless resources of man power and material, 
Tipu was at a serious disadvantage. There is no doubt that the main 
brunt of the war was borne by the English, but it is certain that 
without the timely arrival of the Marathas at Melukote, when the 
English army was retreating from Seringapatarn in May 1791, 
Cornwallis would have met the fate of Baillie and Braithwaite; or at 
any rate “without them he could never, after falling back from 
Seringapatarn in May, have advanced again beyond Bangalore.”® 


* N.A., Pol Proc., Oct. 13, 1790, Cornwallis to Malct, Oct. 11, Cons. No. 18. 

* Glcig, Munro, i, p. 132. 

*Ibid 
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THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR 

After the departure of the allied armies from Scringapatam, Tipu 
employed himself in repairing the ravages of war, in suppressing the 
refractory poli^ars, and in arranging for the discharge of the large sum 
which still remained to be paid to the allies. He had paid one crore 
and ten lakhs of rupees from the treasury, but ft)r the rest he decided, 
on the advice of his counsellors, that the at my should give sixty lakhs 
as a voluntary contribution, while one crore and sixty lakhs were to 
be raised from the civil officers and the people of Mysore.^ By these 
measures Tipu succecd«'d in punctually discharging all his dues to the 
allies. In March 1794, therefore, the hostages returned accompanied 
by Captain Doveton, who had been in charge of them during their 
stay at Madras. I’he Sultan moved from Seringapatarn to receive 
them at Devanhalli, where they were formally restored by Doveton.® 
The latter and other jjersons who had looked after the princes were 
given rich presents and then dismissed. After a week, to celebrate the 
return of the princes, festivities were held in which Tipu conferred 
on his officers titles, ranks and gifts according to the services which 
they had rendered to him.® 

Suppression of nbtlHons 

During the Third Anglo-Mysore War, some of the poli^ars in 
Mysore had declared their independence, and stimc, who had been 
once dispossessed by Tipu, had recovered their territories with the 
support of the allies. So when the war was over, Tipu decided to 
crush those rebels ^vho w'ere 'Still his subjects. Early in 1793, he 
despatched Sayyid Ghaffar against Buswapa Naik who claimed to 
be a relation of the poligar of Harpanahalli and had seized the fort 
of Uchangidurga.^ But Sayyid Ghalfar having suffered a severe 
repulse, Qamar-ud-din Khan was sent with a large force, and on his 
report, a further reinforcement was sent under Khan Jahan Khan. 
In spite of this the garrison put up an obstinate resistance, and it 
was only after three months that the fort could be carried by two 
separate and simultaneous assaults.® Buswapa Naik, its chief, with 

1 Wilks, ii, p. 562. 

2 Ibid., p. 591. 

® Kirmani, p. 347. 

^ It was a stiong hill-fort in ChitaWrug llist., Mysore. 

* Wilks, ii, pp. 590-1; Kiripani, pp. 368-9. 
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400 men, was taken prisoner, and the walls of the fort were razed 
to the ground. According to the Sultan’s instructions, Qamar-ud-din, 
by way of example, ordered the hands and feet of some of the prisoners 
to be cut off, and some to be made eunuchs.^ 

After the capture of Uchangidurga, Babar Jung, the subedar of 
Harpanahalli, who had taken refuge in Chitaldrug, returned and 
recovered the towns of Anagondi and Kanakagiri. But the poligar of 
Kanakagiri, having pledged loyalty to the Sultan, was given back his 
territory, and as a mark of royal favour received a khilat and an 
elephant. Meanwhile, Sayyid Saheb had been engaged in reducing 
the rebels who had seized Maddagiri, Rutlengiri and other places. 
After a campaign of about three months these were recovered, and 
their chiefs had their noses and ears cut off.^ 

Dhoondia Waugh 

Dhoondia Waugh, a Maratha by descent, was born at Channagiri 
in Mysore. He served in the army of Haidar and 1 ipu as a horseman, 
but during the Third Anglo-Mysore War, he, with some of his 
followers, left Tipu’s service, carrying off considerable booty. He 
proceeded to the north and took shelter under the Desai of Lakshme- 
shwar. After the conclusion of the war and the return of the Maratha 
armies, he collected a party of freebooters and began to levy contri¬ 
butions in the neighbourhood of Dharwar. He seized Haveri early in 
January 1793, then occupied Savanur and other places, and began 
ravaging the territories assigned to the Marathas by the Treaty of 
Seringapatam.® Elated with success, he sent to Tipu an Afghan, his 
agent, soliciting secret aid in return for which he promised to recover 
for him the whole principality of Savanur. But Tipu declined to have 
any truck with him.* 

Meanwhile, Dhoondia’s depredations having alarmed the Poona 
CJovernment, Dhondu Pant Gokhale was sent t® crush him. 
Dhoondia was defeated, and was in the end so hard pressed that he 
decided to enter Tipu’s service with his whole party consisting of 200 
horsemen. He arrived in the neighbourhood of Seringapalam in 
June 1794, and proceeded to pay his respects to the Sultan. He was 
received cordially and appointed to a military command. He em¬ 
braced Islam and was named Shaikh Ahmad, but at his own request 
was called Malik Jahan Khan. Soon after, however, he incurred 
Tipu’s displeasure and was imprisoned.® But he was treated well. 
Tipu, in fact, wanted to release him and make him an officer in his 

* Kirmani, p. 369. 

» Ibid., pp. 369-70, 

* Khare, ix. Nos. 3497, 3580. 

* Wilks, ii, p. 599. 

* Parasnis, History of Sangli State, pp. 24-5. , 
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army, but Mir Sadiq dissuaded him by pointing out that Dhoondia 
was a dangerous man and should remain in confinement.^ Dhoondia 
remained in prison until the fall of Seringapatam in 1799 when he 
escaped, and putting himself at the head of a band of adventurers, 
gave the English considerable trouble for several months. But on 
September 11, 1800, he was killed in an engagement with Colonel 
Wellesley.® 

Relations with the Marathas 

After the Treaty of Seringapatam Tipu wanted to be left in peace 
in order to devote his attention to the affairs of his kingdom which 
he had been compelled to neglect during the two years of war. He, 
therefore, desired to remain on friendly terms with his neighbours, 
and to settle all his disputes with them by peaceful methods. His 
policy was to remain neutral in the disputes between the Nizam 
and the Marathas, and to have nothing to do with their internal 
affairs. 

We have seen of the devastation caused by Parashsuram Bhau’s 
forces in Mysore during the Third Anglo-Mysore War. But even after 
peace was signed, the Marathas did not cease from ravaging the 
Mysore territories and carrying away peasants and cattle.® They did 
not evacuate Sunda, which had not been assigned to them by the Treaty 
of Seringapatam, and continued to occupy many villages and teduks 
belonging to Mysore.^ Moreover, they delayed the release of Badr-uz- 
zaman Khan, who had been unjustly made a prisoner after the 
capitulation of Dharwar.^ It w'as only after Cornwallis’s repeated 
remonstrances that Badr-uz-zaman was released. But it took some 
more time for other controversial matters to be settled between Tipu 
and the Peshwa. 

The set dement of these disputes was facilitated by a number of 
factors. Mahadji Sindhia, who arrived in Poona in June 1792 to 
establish his political ascendancy there, was le.ss inimical to Tipu than 
Nana. In fact, for a short time before his death on February 12, 
1794, he carried on friendly correspondence with the Sultan.® Besides, 
the Marathas, having obtained extensive territories from Tipu, now 
wanted to direct their attention to the Nizam. So long as Tipu was 
powerful, the Marathas did not press their demands for 
chaiUh and sardeshmukhi upon the Nizam, and twice united with 

* Kirmani, p. 380. 

* For more details about Dhoondia, see History of Sangli State, pp. 25*32, 
and Bombay Gaz., Dharwar, xxii, pp. 421-5. 

“ P.R.G., iii, No. 465A. 

* Ibid, 

*Ibid. 

•Duff, ii, p. 241. 
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iim against Tipu. But now that Tipu’s power was crippled, they 
revived their claims upon him.^ 

The result of the Maratha policy was that Tipu’s relations with 
the Poona Government improved. Thus on the death of Mahadji 
Sindhia and Haripant, Tipu sent condolences to the Peshwa, and 
similarly the latter sent congratulations to him on the occasion of his 
son’s marriage.* It was owing to the existence of cordial relations 
between Tipu and the Peshwa that rumours were spread that the 
Sultan was in league with the Marathas against the Nizam.* But these 
reports were without any foundation whatsoever. During the Maratha- 
Nizam conflict (1795), it was said that the Peshwa had written to Tipu 
to employ his troops collected at Grooty in ravaging the Hyderabad 
territories. But Kirkpatrick, the English agent at the Nizam’s court, 
did not think the report to be true.* Rumours were also spread of an 
alliance between Tipu and the Marathas against the English. But these 
were regarded by Sir John Shore, the Governor-General, as baseless. 
And as regards Amrit Rao’s communication to Joshua Uthoff, the 
Company’s Assistant Resident at Poona, that Nana had received a 
proposition from Tipu to unite with him against the English, Shore 
observed: “Nothing has since occurred to corroborate that informa¬ 
tion which was, probably, invented by Amrit Rao.”* It must be 
remembered tliat the exchange of wakils between Tipu and the 
Peshwa was only of a friendly nature and was not directed against 
any power. It was only when Wellesley became Gfovemor-General 
and began preparations to invade Mysore, that Tipu tried to secure 
the military assistance of the Marathas. 

Relations with the Nizam 

But Tipu’s relations with the Nizam did not improve. Like the 
Marathas, the Hyderabad forces also, on withdrawing from Seringa- 
patam, devastated Mysore territories, though to a lesser extent, and 
continued to occupy villages belonging to Mysore to which they 
were not entitled by the Treaty of Seringapatam. Moreover, the 
Nizam tried to delay the restoration of Tipu’s sons,® while the 
Kumool question further embittered his relations with the Sultan. 

Kurnool originally formed part of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. It 
afterwards became a province of Bijapur, and later Aurangzeb gave it 
to a Pathan family in lieu of military service. With the decline of the 


^Jbid.y pp. 240-1. 

•P.R.C.,iv,No. 152. 

•Wilks, ii, p. 620. 
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Mughal Empire, Kumool became a tributary of the Nizams, and it 
remained under them until about 1765 when Haidar Ali invaded it 
and compelled its ruler, Ranmust Khan, to pay him tribute and 
recognise his suzerainty. After the Treaty of Seringapatam, however, 
the Nizam revived his claim to Kurnool on the ground that it had 
been once under him; and when Tipu demanded his arrears of tribute 
from Ranmust Khan, he decided to intervene. 

Shortly after the Treaty of Seringapatam was signed, the Nizam 
sent two persons to Fort St. George to negotiate with Tipu’s uuakils the 
question of Kumool, and to secure the diplomatic, and, if necessary, 
military assistance of the English in the matter.^ But Cornwallis 
instructed the Madras Gk)vernmeiit to “remain neutral and take no 
concern whatever in any negotiations upon that subject between the 
Nizam’s deputies and 1'ippoo’s vakeels.”^ At the same time he advised 
the Nizam not to concern himself with the affairs of Kurnool. Ran¬ 
must Khan, he pointed out, did not deserve any sympathy, for he had 
not helped the allies in the Third Anglo-Mysore War. Even when the 
allies had succeeded in establishing their military superiority and their 
victory had become certain, Ranmust Khan had not changed his 
attitude. He had not furnished them grain and horses, which he had 
promised, and had, in spite of the Nizam’s remonstrances, allowed 
Tipu’s news-writer to reside in Kurnool.® 

As regards the Nizam’s contention that Kurnool should be restored 
to him since it was a military fief granted by the mbedar of the Deccan, 
Cornwallis was of tlie opinion that “the ancient but obsolete claims of 
the Soubah of the Deccan extend nearly over the whole southern part 
of the Peninsula and include the possessions of Muhammad Ali and 
Tippoo as well as those of the Nawab of Kurnool, but the revival and 
support of such dormant claims is suited only to a Government which 
has determined to pursue a line of ambition and conquest and is ill- 
adapted to tlie system of moderation and peace that we profess.”* 
Moreover, according to the usj^e of the country “a tributary state 
is dependent on the power to which tribute is paid.”® From the papers 
which Tipu had produced and from the statements of Ranmust Khan 
it was evident that the latter had been paying tribute to Haidar Ali 
and Tipu Sultan for about thirty years.® During all this period their 
right of realising tribute from Kumool had never been disputed by the 
Nizam, so that, according to Cornwallis, “the Nizam’s rights, what¬ 
ever they were, have been for a term of twenty-five or thirty years 
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totally and to all appearances relinquished.”^ To Mir Alam’s plea 
that this was due to “superior force” of Tipu, Cornwallis’s reply was 
that “the rights of sovereigns are too often decided by an appeal to 
force.”® 

There were other reasons, too, which proved that the Nizam had no 
right to demand Kumool. Kennaway had informed Mir Alam at the 
Seringapatam Peace Conference (Feb-March 1792) that if vouchers 
were produced, the question of the Nizam’s claim to Kurnool 
could be taken up. But Mir Alam had done nothing to assert the claim 
of his master.® Moreover, Tipu’s cession by the Treaty of Seringa¬ 
patam of two districts belonging to Kurnool, to which the Nizam 
had made no objection, proved that it was independent of the 
Hyderabad Government. Tipu had also included in the schedule of 
his possessions the peshkush from Kurnool. Although Mir Alam had 
objected to it, he had not pressed the point any further. Thus the 
right of Tipu to the peshkush of the district had not been rejected by 
the allies, and neither had Tipu surrendered his suzerainty over the 
district to any of the allies.* From 1’ipu’s letter to the Nizam it appears 
that when Tipu’s wakils had suggested that the peshkush of Kurnool 
should be included in the Nizam’s share, Mushir-ul-mulk had stated 
that he did not want Kurnool, and that Tipu could keep it in his 
possession. Accordingly, the Nizam had been given another place 
instead.® Owing to these reasons Cornwallis entertained “great doubts 
of the policy and even the justice of the Nizam’s interference in 
favour of Ranmust Khan.”® 

In spite of the discouraging attitude of Cornwallis, the Nizam did 
not relinquish his pretensions over the district. He proposed to 
Kennaway, the Company’s Resident at Hyderabad, that if he were 
allowed to annex Kurnool he would give Ranmust Khan an equal 
jagir somewhere else. But Kennaway regarded the proposal as inadvis¬ 
able, and wrote to Cornwallis that “even if Ranmust Khan agreed to 
this, still the position would remain unchanged, for Tippoo would 
consider his claims transferred from Ranmust Khan to the Nizam.”^ 
The Nizam, thereupon, proposed that if he secured Kurnool, he would 
not only pay the usual annual tribute to the Sultan, but would also 
discharge the arrears due to him from Ranmust Khan. In fact he was 
willing to become a tributary of Tipu. But he desisted from this 

^ Ibid., pp. 130-4. 
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Step because Cornwallis informed him that “if you can submit to such 
degradation and enter into a private agreement with Tippoo, Kumool 
can never be considered by the allies in the same light as other parts 
of your kingdom, and we cannot guarantee attacks on Kurnool against 
Tippoo.”! 

Meanwhile, towards the end of 1792, Ranmust Khan died and a 
war of succession began between two of his sons, Azim Khan, the 
eldest, and Alif Khan, a younger son. On his death-bed Ranmust had 
appointed Alif Khan as his successor, and had advised him to pay the 
arrears of tribute to Tipu.* Owing to this Alif Khan was supported 
by the Sultan, while the Nizam took up the cause of Azim Khan; and 
when Alif Khan occupied Kumool, the Nizam decided to use the 
Company’s troops in favour of Azim. But as soon as Kennaway came 
to know of this he informed the Nizam that the English detachment 
could not be used for such a purpose.^ Kennaway was also informed 
by Cornwallis that “as the Nizam had decided to interfere in the late 
succession of Ranmust Khan without waiting for my opinion, I do not 
find myself at liberty to support him.”* 

Owing to this unsympathetic English attitude, the Nizam’s ardour 
for Azim cooled off, and he began negotiations with Alif KLhan, who, 
pressed for arrears of tribute by Tipu, had sought his assistance.® 
But to this also Cornwallis objected. Nevertheless, the Nizam con¬ 
cluded an agreement with Alif Khan, by which the latter promised to 
pay him immediately fifteen lakhs of rupees as tribute, and in return 
receive a jagir of 60,000 rupees. But Kennaway denounced the 
agreement. In consequence, Alif Khan’s agent left Hyderabad without 
obtaining sanads for Kurnool or paying the Nizam any money.® Mean¬ 
while Alif Khan had been reconciled to Tipu; and having accepted his 
suzerainty, denounced the Nizam. The latter, thereupon, decided to 
send the Company’s battalions to invade Kurnool. But both Corn¬ 
wallis and Kennaway were against a measure that was certain to 
lead to a conflict with Tipu. Nor^was Cornwallis prepared to coun¬ 
tenance the annexation of Kurnool by Tipu, because it was situated 
near the Nizam’s southern frontier and was, therefore, of strategic 
importance for him.’ In consequence, while the Nizam did not 
succeed in establishing his suzerainty over Kurnool, Tipu also failed 
to annex the district, which only remained his tributary. 
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While the controversy over the Kurnool question was going on, 
the Marathas invaded the Hyderabad kingdom to realise their arrears 
of chauth and sardeshmukhi. The Nizam advanced to offer resistance, 
but was defeated at Kharda in March 1795, and had to submit to an 
ignominious peace. These events induced the Nizam to change his 
hostile attitude towards Tipu, and cultivate friendly relations with 
him. Mir Alam, who was now his Prime Minister—Mushir-ul-mulk 
having been taken by the Marathas as a hostage—proposed to Kirk¬ 
patrick, the Company’s Resident at Hyderabad, a triple alliance 
between the Nizam, Tipu and the English, and inquired that if the 
English did not wish to join it, whether they would have any objection 
to the Nizam’s entering into a defensive treaty with Tipu as a safe¬ 
guard against Maratha aggression.^ 

On being informed of these proposals. Shore wrote to Kirkpatrick 
that he was opposed to the triple alliance, because that “would be 
against the positive prohibition of the Statute, and a dissolution of 
the treaty between the Marathas, the Nizam and the Company.”® 
As regards hLs view of an alliance between Tipu and the Nizam, 
Shore pointed out that Tipu would defend the Nizam only on 
condition that he should be allowed to recover the territories he had 
lost in 1792. But if this condition were agreed upon, the effect would 
be “a complete alteration in our political relations with the three 
powers, and in fact the annihilation of the triple alliance.”® Kirk¬ 
patrick was, therefore, instructed to prevent the formation of any 
union between the Nizam and Tipu by convincing Mir Alam that 
it would prove harmful to his master. Besides, there was no necessity 
for such a union because the Marathas, being involved in their internal 
dissensions, were no longer in a position to invade the Hyderabad 
kingdom.* 

But, in spite of the English advice, the Nizam made overtures to 
the Sultan, who responded favourably and, in 1795, sent Suk- 
karam Pundit to Hyderabad to discuss the question of Kurnool 
and negotiate an alliance with the Nizam. After sometime he deputed 
Qadir Husain Khan and Madina Shah as his envoys for the same 
■purpose. But these talks proved abortive, although Imtiaz-ud-daulah, 
the Nizam’s nephew, advised his uncle to form an alliance with Tipu, 
and with his help turn out the English from the Deccan.® Wilks’s ex¬ 
planation that “the Nizam was ready to conclude arrangements for a 
perfect union of interests with Tippoo,” but did not succeed because 
the latter refused “to exchange the pledge of the Koran,” which the 
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Nizam desired, is ridiculous.^ The negotiations seemed to have failed 
because of the successful intrigues of Kirkpatrick and of the Anglo¬ 
phile Mir Alam. Apart from this, the Nizam was never really 
serious in his advances to Tipu. He was only trying to use them as 
pressure tactics, so that the English might be compelled to enter into 
a defensive treaty with him. In fact, while he carried on talks with 
I’ipu, all kinds of rumours were fabricated at his court with the 
object of embroiling the Company in a war with the Sultan. 

Relations with the English 

Cornwallis had humbled Tipu and crippled his power, but he was 
not satisfied with that. He wanted to keep the Sultan in a state of 
permanent isolation lest he should try to recover his lost territories. 
After the I'reaty of Scringapatam, therefore, Cornwallis endeavoured 
to clarify and reduce into an explicit form those articles of the Treaty 
of Alliance (1790) by which the contracting parlies had agreed to 
guarantee each other, against any future attacks of Tipu, the territories 
which they would acquire at the end of the war. He framed a 
draft treaty on these principles and transmitted it to Poona and 
Hyderabad.^ 'I’he Nizam after some hesitation welcomed it, as he 
was anxious for security both against Tipu and the Marathas.® But 
Nana was not prepared to accept any engagements which might limit 
his expansionist designs; so he put forth a counter-proposal, demand¬ 
ing the Peshwa’s right to claim chauth from Tipu.^ To this both 
Cornwallis and the Nizam were opposed. The Governor-General 
informed Nana that the Company’s Government “neither considers 
itself bound by treaty, nor will ever be induced to support any 
pecuniary claim of the Peshwa upon 'lippoo, beyond that which was 
specifically mentioned in the Treaty of Seringapatam.”® Owing to 
this reply of Cornwallis the talks for a guarantee treaty broke down. 
The Nizam was no doubt ready to conclude an alliance with the 
Company even without the Marathas, but Cornwallis, and after him 
Sir John Shore, refused since it would antagonise the Poona Govern¬ 
ment.® 

Cornwallis’s policy was to preserve the balance of power in South 
India. Although he was opposed to the revival of Tipu’s power, he 
did not want its further reduction, for he regarded it as a bulwark 
against the ambitions of the Nizam and the Marathas, That was why 
he asked them to evacuate Tipu’s territories which had not been 
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assigned to them by the Treaty of Seringapatam, and refused to 
support the Nizam’s claim to Kurnool. Cornwallis felt that if the 
Nizam had his own way over the Kurnool issue, the Marathas would 
also be encouraged to put forth fresh claims on Tipu.^ This would 
not only involve the Company in diplomatic complications, it would 
also in the end prove detrimental to its hegemony in India. 

But while Cornwallis regarded the claims of the Marathas and the 
Nizam on Tipu as unjust, he did not hesitate to advance the Com¬ 
pany’s claims on him. Thus the English occupied Wynad and 
other places, and allowed the Raja of Coorg to retain possession of 
Amara and Sulya. Tipu repeatedly demanded their restoration, but 
without success. Although the Bombay Government admitted that 
Wynad and Corrumbala had not been ceded to the Company by the 
Sultan, it desired the Commissioners “to instruct the persons to be 
deputed for arbitration not to immediately disallow the Company’s 
right to those districts, but to maintain the argument in the Com¬ 
pany’s favour and then give in, if necessary.”^ The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment thought that “the present object is not so much to set forth 
reasons against the Company’s right to Wynad, as to be able to assign 
sufficient grounds of arguments to be used by our deputies.”® Wynad 
was finally restored to the Sultan by Wellesley in August 1798. But this 
was done really to deceive Tipu and cover up the war preparations 
which the English were making against him. 

Amara and Sulya were, however, not restored. When the Com¬ 
pany’s authorities asked for proof from the Coorg Raja regarding his 
claims to the districts, he made quite contradictory statements. Some¬ 
times he said that Amara and Sulya had been in his family’s pos¬ 
session for the last five hundred years. On other occasions he main¬ 
tained that the places had been given as a gift to his ancestors by the 
rulers of Bednur two hundred years ago. He also stated that one of 
his ancestors had purchased Sulya from the Bednur Raja.* In several 
letters, which he wrote to Cornwallis, he relinquished his claim 
to Sulya, and yet in June 1793 he reoccupied it.® Tipu, on the other 
hand, argued that Amara and Sulya were included in the Bangalore 
■ province which had been part of Mysore for centuries.® 

After repeated requests on Tipu’s part, the .Company’s Govern¬ 
ment at last appointed Mahony and Uthoff as its representatives to 
discuss with Tipu’s wakils, Shihab-ud-din and Mir Muhammad Ali, 
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the question of Amara and Sulya. The meeting between the represen¬ 
tatives of the Company and those of Tipu took place on the borders of 
Sulya district. The Goorg Raja failed to produce any documents, and 
his attitude was marked by prevarications. In consequence, the 
English representatives’ confidence in the Raja’s claims was shaken, 
particularly when Tipu’s deputies produced documents in support 
of their master’s claims.* 

From the above it is clear that the districts should have been 
restored to the Sultan. But this was not done, and the Company’s 
representatives came to the strange conclusion that although neither 
lipu nor the Raja had established their rights, yet on Amara the 
Raja’s claims were justified, while on Sulya Tipu’s. However, since 
the Raja was in possession of both these places, he should continue to 
retain them. Just as he had rendered great service to the Company 
in the last war, so he would help in the next.* Nothing should, there¬ 
fore, be done to estrange him. Since the war with Tipu was imminent, 
it was unnecessary to enter into any further discussion with him 
regarding the districts.® 

Apart from the controversy over Wynad and Amara-Sulya, Tipu’s 
relations with the Company ostensibly improved with the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir John Shore as Governor-General. Thus when the Marathas 
attacked the Nizam, and it was rumoured that they might be joined by 
Tipu, Shore did not believe the news, and decided to remain neutral, 
pointing out that the Sultan was too occupied with his own affairs to 
take part in the Maratha-Nizam conflict.^ He believed that there was 
no likelihood of any alliance between Tipu and the Marathas, unless 
the English provoked it by lending their support to the Nizam. Uthoff, 
the Assistant Resident at Poona, even held the view that “the present 
disposition of Tippoo is more favourable to us than cither to Nizam 
Ally Khan or to the Mahrattas.”® 

But the Anglophile party at the Hyderabad court and the 
war mongers in the Company’^ service did not agree with these 
assessments of Shore and Uthoff, and began to spread allkinds of stories 
regarding Tipu’s aggressive designs against the Company. War was 
going on between the English and the French in Europe; and since 
Tipu was regarded as the friend of the French, rumours were spread 
that he was in league with them, and having received reinforcements 
from France, was planning to attack the English. Arthur Wellesley, 
later the Duke of Wellington, who arrived in India towards the end of 
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1796, discredited the rumours and wrote: “People say that Tippoo 
Sahib has an army on foot, which I do not believe. As I have observed 
-since my arrival here, he is a constant object of fear to the English, and 
whenever they want to add a colouring to a statement of danger, they 
find out that he has an army in motion.”^ Shore also regarded the 
reports as baseless, and informed Kirkpatrick that tliere was no truth 
in the arrival of French ships at Mangalore, or of ambassadors from 
France. Such rumours, he thought, “are fabricated for the purpose of 
•deception or with a view to derive importance or reward.”* Similarly, 
in 1797, James Stuart and Jonathan Duncan wrote from Tellicherry 
that there was no French authorised agent at Scringapatam now, nor 
had there been any lately. There was also no truth in the suggested 
alliance between Tipu and the French.® John Morris, Secretary to 
-Captain Kirkpatrick, wrote that the report of the arrival of French 
armaments at Mangalore was quite baseless, and “other reports they 
hope of Tipu’s inimical preparations will also prove false.”* Again 
on July 5,1797, Shore wrote of the intelligence which he had received 
regarding Tipu, that “no part of it has the character of authenticity, 
sufficient to entitle it to full confidence.”® Similarly Uthoff informed 
Shore on September 2, 1797, that Tipu was not preparing for war 
against the Company, and that people were spreading alarming 
news.® To Kirkpatrick Uthoff wrote that such news were “frequently 
unfounded, or of their originating in misconception, selfish interested¬ 
ness, or insidiousness.”^ For example, Tipu sent his agents to Hydera¬ 
bad to discuss the question of Kurnool, but this “has been shown to 
us a secondary affair, and it has been made out that these agents have 
come to Hyderabad to form a confederacy against the English.”* 
Early in 1798, again, Uthoff informed Kirkpatrick that for the past 
eighteen months all kinds of rumours had been spread about Tipu 
by the Hyderabad court. Tipu, Madina Shah and the French were a 
useful instrument for the Nizam to work upon the fears of the English, 
and thus secure an offensive and defensive alliance with the Com¬ 
pany. It is true that Tipu had massed troops at Gkxjty, but that had 
been done “to enforce his claims on Kurnool, claims which neither 
• the Company nor the Mahrattas can justly co’ntrovert or oppose.” 
He eventually withdrew the troops, partly because of the remonstrance 
sent by the Nizam in the name of the allies, and parly because the stay 
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of the troops at Gooty was becoming expensive.^ UthofT maintained 
that the danger to British power either separately or jointly by the 
French and Tipu “may be suspected of coming through some native 
channels, interested or insidious.” Such intelligence, he thought, 
must be received with “considerable reservation.” Addressing Kirk¬ 
patrick, Uthoff'continued: “You yourself wrote about the Hyderabad 
court to the Governor-General on October 5, 1797, that it was a court 
that would not scruple, I fear, if its interests were in the least degree at 
stake, to take advantage of that which it is sufficiently sensible to 
promote its own insidious purposes.” Uthoff also pointed out that 
rumours of danger continue to float in your quarter “notwithstanding 
the authentic intelligence of security to us against Tippoo and the 
French, through the respectable channel of the Committee of the 
Bombay Government. Wc have now to admire the stupendous 
superstructure that has been raised of a French embassy and thousands 
of French troops and on the simple circumstance of a botilla with 
about dozen Frenchmen on board, which happened to be alone by 
accident on the Malabar coast, and was compelled, from the want of 
the necessaries of life, to put into Mangalore, whence some of those 
Frenchmen have preferred throwing themselves on our mercy to 
remaining with their potent and faithful ally, the Sultaun.”^ Sir 
John Shore, who was wedded to a policy of peace, did not believe in 
rumours which, he thought, were fabricated to embroil the English in 
war with Tipu. 

These rumours, though exaggerated, were not without foundation, 
for Tipu could not reconcile himself to his defeat, and not long after 
the Treaty of Seringapatam, he began to make advances to the 
French. In June 1792, he sent two messengers with a letter to de 
Fresne requesting him to convey to l^ouis XVJ that, although he 
had suffered on account of his friendship for the French, he still 
remained as attached to tliem as ever.® As a gesture of his goodwill, 
he gave them permission to buy rice, cardamom and sandlewood at 
the current market rate, and pejl^er at Rs. 140 per candy, although 
the market price was Rs. 150 per candy 

Later, in July of the same year, Tipu demanded from de Fresne 
20,000 muskets in exchange for pepper, sandlewood and cardamom, 
and 500 recruits for Vigie’s detachment, De Fresne felt his position 
extremely embarrassing, because he had no clear instructions from 
Paris as to the policy he was to follow in his dealings with Tipu. So 
the only alternative that remained for him was to give vague and 
evasive replies. At the same time, anxious to keep Tipu in good 
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humour for the sake of' French trade with his kingdom, he did 
not want to refuse his demands. But since he possessed neither men 
nor ships to carry them to Mangalore, he forwarded the Sultan’s 
letter to the Governor of the Isle of France who was in a better posi¬ 
tion to comply with these demands. The Sultan also proposed to 
send an envoy to France, and later deputed Rama Rao to discuss this 
with deFresne.But de Fresne, remembering the failure of the mission 
of 1787 and anxious not to provoke the English, discouraged the 
project.^ 

We have seen that in 1791 Tipu sent Legcr to France with pro¬ 
posals for an alliance.* Louis XVI and his Minister of Marine, 
Bertrand de Molevillc, were prepared to help Tipu, knowing that 
his overthrow would be harmful to French interests in India. But 
owing to the disturbed social and economic conditions in France they 
were helplexs to do anything. Meanwhile, monarchy had been 
abolished and a republic proclaimed in France. Leger was sent back 
to India with a letter from the Executive Council addressed to Tipu, 
informing him that owing to the developments in France and 
Europe it was not possible for the French Government to enter into 
an alliance with him.® 

The result of the failure of Leger’s mission was that when, in 1793, 
hostilities started between the French and the English, and the 
former instigated Tipu to attack the latter, pointing out that it was 
a good opportunity for him to recover the territories he had lost by 
the Treaty of Seringapatam, he decided to remain neutral. His reply 
was that all his misfortunes were due to his connections with the 
French. They had betrayed him in 1783 by making peace with the 
English, leaving him alone to continue the war with them. He had 
then sent an embassy to France, but it led to no result. He was, there¬ 
fore, not prepared to take any step against the English and enter 
into a treaty with the French in India unless and until the National 
Convention at Paris ratified it, and it was agreed that he would be 
informed about the peace negotiations with the English, and in the 
peace treaty his name would be mentioned. Since the French response 
. to this reply was unsatisfactory, he watched with indifference the 
capture of Pondicherry in August 1793. In fact he did not even reply 
to the French commander’s letter soliciting his aid.^ 

Towards the end of 1794, Lescallier, who was appointed Civil 
Commissioner of Pondicherry, made friendly approaches to Tipu. 
He deputed two agents who explained to him the significance of the 
French Revolution and pointed out to the great benefits that would 
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accrue to him through his friendship with the new government. Hpu, 
in reply, while complaining of his past disappointments with the 
French, expressed his willingness to enter into an alliance with them 
and laid down the following conditions: 

1. That war against the English should be started simultaneously 
by him and the French, and when peace was to be made he was to be 
informed of it, and he was also to be a party to the treaty. 

2. That he should be supplied with 10,000 men (later the number 
was reduced to 6,000) and arms and ammunition in proportion. 

3. That the conquests made on the coasts of India were to go to 
the French, while the conquests of inland territory were to be annexed 
by him.^ 

Lescallier sent Tipu’s proposals to Paris along with his observations 
that friendship must be cultivated with Mysore, and that as soon 
as the French troops would set foot on the Indian soil, all Indian 
powers, both big and small, would join them against the English. 
Meanwhile, he informed the Sultan through Monneron, Deputy 
Extraordinary of the French Establishments in India, of a favourable 
response to his proposals, Monneron conferred with Tipu and drew 
up a draft of an offensive and defensive alliance. Its terms were: That 
if peace were made in Europe, Tipu was to be mentioned as an ally of 
France and Holland; that for every 1000 men set on the field by 
France, Tipu would put forth 5,000 men and would, in addition, 
supply them provisions. Tipu then presented his plan for driving out 
the English from India. I’he French army was to land in Tellicherry, 
which was to be occupied with his help. He would then proceed to 
conquer Pondicherry and Madr 2 is. He would keep the forts of 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore and Etrour and half of the Carnatic, while the 
rest would be annexed by the French. Bombay would be occupied 
by the French, while Bengal would be equally divided between them. 
The treaty was signed by Louis Monneron on April 17, 1796.* 

In 1793 Tipu had refused to enter into any alliance with the 
French authorities in India until ft was ratified by the French Govern¬ 
ment in Paris. That now he acceded to an alliance was because of his 
faith in the vain promises of Lescallier and Monneron. No less 
important was the part played by the Cossigny brothers in influencing 
his decisions. 'They sent to him exaggerated reports of their 
country’s victories in the war against the coalition, and assured him 
of French assistance against the English.* 

1 A.N., G*304, from Lescallier, Oct. 16, 1794, No. 4. 

* Ibid., C*304 Colonies—(1794-1800)—Affaires Secret No. 95; also the same 
document in Archives du Ministere des Affaires £trang6res, vol. 20 (1792-1814), 
pp. 150 seq.; and Antonova, The Struggk of Tipu Sultan against British Colonial 
Power, document Nos. 3,4. 

* Ibid., documents Nos. 1, 2. 
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The Directory, however, while admiring Lescallier*s project, 
rejected it, pointing out that it might be reserved for future use. Since 
the peace talks with the English, which had taken place in December 
1796 and July 1797, had failed, the movements of the French navy 
were restricted, and, in consequence, it was decided not to undertake 
any fresh commitments in India.^ 


* A.N., C*304, Minister of Marine to Minister of Foreign Relations, Oct. 12, 
1797. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


TIPU AND WELLESLEY 

During the Third Anglo-Mysore War the English had sustained 
great losses. After its conclusion, therefore, they needed peace in 
order to recuperate and consolidate their gains before embarking 
on fresh schemes of aggrandisement. That was why Cornwallis, 
during tlie remaining term of his office, and then Shore, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, avoided all entanglements which might involve the 
Company in a conflict with the Indian powers. But Shore’s too 
strict an adherence to a policy of peace and non-interference as laid 
down by the Pitts India Act of 1784 and the instructions of the Court 
of Directors, led to the alienation of the Nizam from the English 
and the increase of French influence in India. The British Govern¬ 
ment itself had, at first, favoured a policy of neutrality in the disputes 
of the Indian powers, but “as the troubles in Europe progressed, 
Dundas was becoming more and more sympathetic to a policy of 
aggression and aggrandizement in India.”^ So when Shore retired in 
March 1797, it was decided to appoint in his place a man who should 
follow an active policy. The choice, in the end, fell upon Richard 
Wellesley, Earl of Mornington, a friend of Pitt and Dundas, and an 
anti-Jacobin and imperialist to the core. 

Thus Wellesley came to India pledged to a policy of aggression 
and aggrandisement. As Philips says: “Dundasencouraged Wellesley’s 
aggressive policy in India. From the instructions he issued and from 
the actions and replies of Wellesley it seems likely that they had 
agreed, probably before Wellesley left England, that the time was 
ripe for an expansion of British^India.”® 

The Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam II, blinded in 1788 by Ghulam 
Qadir, an Afghan chief, was now a prisoner in the hands of Daulat 
Rao Sindhia. The Rajput states to the south and west of Delhi were 
disunited and found it difficult to hold their own against the Maratha 
encroachments. Oudh, although nominally independent, was virtually 
controlled by the English Resident. The Raja of Travancore was a 
tributary of the Company, while the Nawab of Arcot was no longer 
“a real potentate,” but “a shadow, a dream, an incubus of oppres¬ 
sion,” and his government was carried on by the English. Of the 
three principal Indian States of Poona, Hyderabad and Mysore, 

' Furber, The Private Record of an Indian Govemor-GeneraUkip, p. 7. 

* Philips, East India Compare, p. 103. 
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the first two were in an advanced stage of decay. The Maratha con¬ 
federacy was in the process of disintegration. Baji Rao II, the Peshwa, 
was incompetent and treacherous, while Nana had lost much of his 
former influence over the affairs of the Poona Government. 'I’he 
Nizam’s kingdom, already weakened by a corrupt administration, 
was further enfeebled by the defeat its forces had sustained at the 
hands of the Marathas at Kharda. 

In contrast with this picture of inefficiency, political and adminis¬ 
trative chaos, the kingdom of Mysore was a model of efficiency and 
good government. Cornwallis had deprived 1’ipu of his treasure and of 
half his kingdom. Nevertheless, Tipu’s conduct, Malcolm wrote, “was 
first marked by an honourable and unusually punctual discharge of 
the large sum which remained due at the conclusion of the peace to 
the allies. Instead of sinking under his misfortune, he exerted all his 
activity to repair the ravages of war. lie began to add to the fortifica¬ 
tions of his capital—to remount his cavalry —to recruit and discipline 
his infantry—to punish his refractory tributaries—and to encourage 
the cultivation of his country, which was soon restored to its former 
prosperity.”^ This aroused the jealousy of the English and revived 
their old apprehensions. For, although Tipu was no longer in a 
position to measure swords with the Company, he was still strong 
enough to beat the combined forces of the Nizam and the Marathas 
and if his pow<‘r were allowed to grow, he might again become, 
owing to his energy, ability and ambition, a formidable rival of the 
English. Wellesley therefore decided to reduce Tipu’s power. In his 
plan of making the Companv the paramount power in India, 
Wellesley regarded Tipu as the only serious obstacle. 

In the early part of 1797, a captured privateer, named the voleau 
put in at Mangalore. Its commander, Ripaud, proceeded to Seringa- 
patam and told Tipu that he was an officer in the French navy, and 
had been sent by the Government of the Isles of France and Bourbon 
to offer him the help of 10,000 men, who had arrived from Europe 
under Rear-Admiral Sercey and General Magalon. So obse.ssed was 
Tipu with anti-English feelings that he did not care to find out the 
■truth of his statements, and ignoring the advice of some of liis officers 
who pointed out that Ripaud was an impostor, he appointed 
Muhammad Ibrahim and Husain Ali Khan as envoys to go with 
him to the Isle df France. The mission left Mangalore in October 
1797, and reached Port Louis on January 19, 1798.® 

The envoys had been instructed to conceal the object of their 

^ Martin, WellesUy's Despatches, i, p. 669. 

* Ross, Cornwallis, ii, p. 171. 

• A.N., C*305 Carton 146, a:35. Official Report of Chappuis whom Malartic 
had sent to Tipu. 
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mission, and travel disguised as merchants. No one was to come 
to meet them and welcome them on their arrival at the island, and. 
no one was to know the object of their visit except the chief authori¬ 
ties, with whom they were to hold secret meetings. In spite of this. 
General Malartic, the Governor-Gfeneral of tlie Isles of France and 
Bourbon, on being informed of their arrival, sent some members of 
his staff to receive them, and later he himself came out to welcome 
them. After the usual compliments, the envoys demanded military 
help and proposed an offensive and defensive alliance. Its terms 
were:^ 

1. That Tipu will make war against the English until not a single 
English soldier will be left in India. 

2. That he will furnish the French troops with provisions, except 
wine, from the time they landed in India. 

3. That he will supply the French troops with horses and oxen, and 
palanquins for the wounded. 

4. That the French will supply 3,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry and 
200 canons. 

5. That the French troops will be under his command. 

6. That Tipu will also furnish troops. 

7. That all territories conquered will be equally divided between 
him and the French Republic, except the territory which the English 
had seized from him in the last war. 

8. That if the French Republic decided to make peace, he will be 
consulted and his name will be included in the treaty. 

Malartic felt very embarrassed because he had no troops to offer. 
The 700 men who were with him were not even enough for the 
defence of the island. He, therefore, at once wrote to the Minister of 
Marine of the arrival of Tipu’s envoys and their proposals, and 
requested him to send military help directly to the Sultan. At the 
same time, anxious to be of some service to an old ally, he issued a 
proclamation on January 30,1J98, that two ambassadors had come 
from Mysore to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
French and to secure military assistance for expelling the English 
from India. Tipu would maintain the French troops as long as the 
war lasted, and furnish them with everything, except wine. The 
proclamation did not produce much effect. Only 80 persons volun¬ 
teered. These, along with 15 oiRcers, were placed under the command 
of Brigadier Ghappuis. To this small body were added 5 naval officers 
and some masters under the command of Dubuc who was to be 
captain of the preneuse.^ which was to carry this force to Mangalore. 
Malartic suggested to the envoys that more volunteers would be 

* A.N., C‘304, Sept. 18,1797'—Political Affairs of the French Republic in India. 
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available at the Isle of Reunion, and assured them that he would 
send a large force as soon as circumstances permitted him.^ 

The prenmse left the Isle of France on March?, and reached the Isle 
of Reunion on the 10th. But owing to strong winds and the loss 
of an anchor, the boat had to leave the next day without any 
volunteers, who could not be collected in such a short lime. It 
reached Mangalore on April 25, and it was not until the 30th June 
that this small force was able to reach Scringapatam. Tipu received 
the officers with honour, but expressed his astonishment at the 
meagre help sent in spite of the promises made by Ripaud in the name 
of the French Republic. Tipu realised his mistake in having trusted 
Ripaud, but felt it was too late to withdraw. The only way out of 
this impasse was, he thought, to send an embassy to France directly. 
In this he sc'crns to ha\e been encouraged Ijy the French in Seringa- 
palam who had by now formed a Jacoliin Club.^ 

The Jacobin Club at lirst ('.onsisted of 59 members belonging to the 
party commanded by Dompard with Ripaud as president and G. 
Vicniers as secretary. The first meeting of the Club took place on 
May 5, 1797. It was addressed by Ripaud, and it discussed the rights 
and duties of the members. It later elected a president, two secretaries, 
two scrutators and tw'O masters of ceremonies. On the 7th again there 
was a meeting, which formulated 22 articles relating to the rules of 
conduct and discipline consistent with the ideals of the French 
Revolution to govern the I'Vench corps. 'Fhe meeting ended with 
the song: “/a hime d la palrie^ en signe dejoie.^*^ 

On May 14, at 6 in the morning, the French party commanded 
by Dompard and represented by Ripaud hoisted the French national 
flag, and then proceeded to the cantonment, where Tipu welcomed 
them and ordered a salute of 2,300 shots of cannon. He assured Ripaud 
of his friendship for the French Republic. In return the French 
pledged their support to 7'ipu whom they called Citizen Prince. 
The tree of liberty was then planted surmounted by the cap of 
equality. The French pledged themselves to remain free or die, and 
declared their hatred against all kings except Tipu Sultan, the ally 
of the French Republic.^ 

Various explanations have been given as to why Malartic issued 

^ A.N., G*305 Carton 146, n:35, Official Report of Chappuis whom Malartic 
had sent to Tipu. 

* Ibid., Different estimates of this force have been given. According to Wellesley 
it comprised 100 officers and 50 privates (N.A.,Sec. Pro., July 9, 1798. Cons. No. 2) 
Some accounts give the number as 99 (Wilks, ii, p. 644), while according to 
others it amounted to only 50 or 60 men or even 15 or 20 men (see N.A., Pol. 
Pro., Oct. and Nov. 1798). According to Tarikh-i-Tipu, f. 107b, 70 men entered 
Tipu’s service. 

® I.O.MSS. Eur D. 99, pp. 5-18. 

^ Ibid., pp. 19-24. 

mh;ts—19 
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his proclamation publicly and held the talks openly. Mill’s plea that 
this was due to the propensity of Tipu and Malartic for boasting 
does not seem convincing.^ Knowing the dangers of publicity, Tipu 
had enjoined his envoys to obser\^e utmost secrecy. It was also in the 
French interest to keep the negotiations a secret. In fact, there was no 
advantage to either party to make them public. Bosanquet, the Chair¬ 
man of the East India Company, suspected that the proclamation 
was merely a French ruse to inveigle the English into war with Tipu.* 
But Malartic had been Covernor General of the Isles of France and 
Bourbon since June 1792, and with his experience, ability and sense 
of patriotism,* he could not have committed an act which “could 
never have had any other issue except to ruin Tippu without helping 
the French.”* 

It has also been suggested that Malartic issued the proclamation 
because in this way he expected to be relieved of some restless ele¬ 
ments suspected of favouring the plan of liberating the slaves.^ There 
might be some truth in this, but the main explanation of Malartic’s 
conduct appears to be that he was anxious to help Tipu; and since 
he himself did not possess enough troops even for the defence of the 
islands, he called upon the citizens to offer their services to the 
Sultan, without realising the consequences of such a step. 

When the proclamation first appeared in a Calcutta newspaper of 
June 8, 1798, Wellesley was much inclined to doubt its authenticity.® 
Yet, he reccivcxl “so violent an impulse” from it that he despatched 
a copy of it to General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, ordering him “to consider, without delay, the means 
of collecting a force, if necessity should unfortunately require it.”'^ 
On receiving a letter® from Macartney, Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, confirming that such a proclamation had actually been 
made, he issued his final orders on June 26 to assemble the armies on 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar without delay to be ready 
to march directly towards Seringapalam.® A similar letter was sent 
to Duncan, Governor of BomSay, to keep an army ready on the 
Malabar coast to co-operate with Harris.^® But Arthur Wellesley was 
against making the proclamation as a casus belli, and suggested that 
■“the proclamation be sent to the Sultan with the demand that he 

^ Mill, vi, p. CO. 

Philips, Eaii India Company, p. 102. 

® Sons Dccacn, Vile de France, p. 89. 

'• Roberts, India Under Welledey, p. 43. 

^ LusbirjgLori, Life of Harris, pp. 173-76. 

® Marlin, Wellaley's Despatches, i, p. 164. 

■’Jb.d., p. 54. 

8 W.P., B.M. 12.585, Sec. Dept. l»ro., June 20, 1798, f. 128a. 

“ Ibid., Wellesley to Harris, June 26, 1798, fT. 139a seqq. 

“ Ibid. 
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should explain it and the landing of the troops.”^ Barry Close and 
Harris also-thought that Tipu should be “allowed to make the 
amende honorable if he be so inclined.”** But Wellesley ignored their 
advice. He refused to inquire from Tipu, because his intention 
was to take him by surprise and attack him in a “moment of his 
comparative weakness, of his disappointment, and of his probable 
dejection.”® Wellesley’s object at this time was to detach Tipu from 
the French, place an English Resident at his court and secure the 
dismissal and permanent exclusion of French troops from the Mysore 
army.* However the plan did not materialise, for he was informed by 
the Madras Government that its army, far from being capable of 
offensive operations, “was barely equal to defensive operations.” It 
lacked cattle and war material, and was not in a position to move 
without receiving large reinforcements from Bengal.® It was, thus, 
owing to the unprepared state of the Company’s armies that Wellesley 
had to postpone the invasion of Mysore. But he declared that it was 
difficult to describe “the pain and regret” which this decision cost him.® 
The next few months were, therefore, devoted by Wellesley to 
making war preparations. Meanwhile, he directed his attention to 
the French corps of 14,000 men at Hyderabad which had been 
trained and armed by Francois Raymond (d. March 25, 1798). He 
realised that in a war against Tipu, this body might become a source 
of embarrassment because of “the most virulent principles of Jaco¬ 
binism” of its French officers. So he demanded from the Nizam that 
they should be disbanded and instead be replaced by an English 
force. The Nizam readily agreed lo this, and signed a subsidiary treaty 
on October 22, 1798, by which he was to maintain 6,000 English 
sepoys with a proportion of European artillery, and to pay an annual 
subsidy of 14, 17, 100 rupees. This treaty reduced the Nizam to the 
status of a tributary. The disbandment was carried out without much 
difficulty by Colonel Roberts. The 124 French officers were taken 
to Calcutta as prisoners of war and sent back to Europe, while most 
of the sepoys entered the service of the Company. This treaty was of 
great importance, because it ensured the support/)f the Nizam in the 
forthcoming war with Tipu.’ 

^ Owen, Wellington's Despatches, p. 42. 

* Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, i, p. G.'i. Harris accepted Tipn’s aggre-s-sion, but 
pointed out that he Jacked cash and w.as heavily indcl)lcd. Ilesides, ilie war might 
have its repercussions in Europe. So it would be better if I'lpu was allowed to make 
amends. (W.P., B.M. 13729, Harri.s to Wellesley, June 23 1798, If. 2f).i seqq. 

® Martin, Wellesley's Desfmiches, p. 191. 

*W.P., B.M. 13446, Wellesley to Court of Directors, Aug. 3, 1799, (T. 67a seq. 

‘Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, i, p. 191; sec also W.l*., B M. I2r>86, Sec. 
Dept. Pro., July 26, 1798, Wellesley’s Minute; Ibid., 12583, Madras to Wellesley 
Aug, 3, 1798, No. 2, f. 2b. 

• Martin, Wellesl^'s Depatches, i, p. 190. 

’ Roberts, India under Wellesley, pp. 78-81; 
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Wellesley also asked the Marathas to conclude a similar treaty with 
the Company. But the Peshwa evaded the subject by an assurance 
that he would faithfully execute the conditions of existing engage¬ 
ments, and promised to help the Company if hostilities broke out 
with Tipu.i Accordingly, when Wellesley declared war against 
I’ipu, he demanded help from the JMaratlias on the basis of the 
Triple Alliance of 1790. The Poona Government assured Palmer, 
the Company’s agent with the Peshwa, that it would assist the English 
w’ith 25,000 men, and employed Madhav Rao Ramchandra to raise 
them.2 But as no progress was made, Nana invited Parashuram 
Bhau to visit Poona and take charge of the army. He also informed 
him that the fine ol fourteen lakhs of rupees, which he w^as required to 
pay, would be remitted, if he spent the sum on the campaign against 
Tipu.“ But Bh.'iu was reluctant to proceed, because he wasbusy defen¬ 
ding his territory against the Raja of Kolhapur. Nana therefore asked 
Bhau’s son, Appa Saheb, to take up the command.'* But as he 
refused, Bhau agreed to march to the help of the English, and was 
promised by Wellesley a sum of money and nja^ir from the kingdom 
of Mysore.® An English detachment, similar to the one formerly 
employed under (he command of Captain Little, was held in readiness 
by tlie Governor-General to join Bhau. But Nana’s efi’orts to help the 
English were frustrated by Baji Rao, who, under the inlluence of 
Daulat Rao Sihdhia, wanted to ally himself with Tipu.® Suspecting 
that Sindhia was in secret correspondence with Tipu, Wellesley 
threatened him that if he obstructed the march of the Bombay army 
or joined Tipu, his kingdom in the north would be attacked.'^ 

Wellesley also directed his attention to I’ranquebar, a Danish 
possession on the Coromandel coast, which had become a centre of 
anti-British propaganda on account of the presence of a number of 
Frenchmen who had taken refuge there after the fall of Pondicherry 
in August, 1793. These Frenchmen were supported by Litchtenstein, 
the .second in Council, and bythe Chief Justice Prahl. General Anker, 
the head of the government of the town, was, however, pro-British; 
but he had been advised by the Danish Government to treat the 
French with leniency and forbearance, even at the risk of displeasing 
the British.® 

Pignolet, a Frenchman in Tranquebar, wrote to Tipu on July 
22,1798, giving details of the English forces in the Carnatic and 

1 Khare, ix, Nos. 3520, 3522. 

* Gupta, Baji Rao J1 and the E.I.C., p. 64. 

® Khare, ix, No. 4610 

*Ibid., No. 5011. 

® W.P., B.M. 13693, Wellesley to J. Duncan, April 30, 1799, ff. 31a seq. 

•Duff, ii, pp. 290-91. 

’ W.P., B.M. 12586, Wellesley to Palmer, July 9, 1798, No. 2 

• Ibid., 13683, Memorandum of Capt. Macaiilay, Dec. 1798, ff. la-2a. 
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requesting him for money to raise a small army to create a diversion 
in case war broke out between him and the English.^ He also informed 
Tipu that a large army had actually reached Persia under one of 
the generals of Napolean, while the latter having occupied Ireland, 
was planning to invade England.^ Another Frenchman, who was 
most active, was Diibuc, a member of the embassy which the Sultan 
wanted to send to France. He informed Tipu that the French had 
conquered Egypt with 20,000 troops and were planning an invasion of 
India by the overland route.^ He assured him that the French 
Republic would not abandon him, but would instead “chase out the 
English and your name will be written in letters of gold in all boc^ks ol' 
history.”* Dtibuc was a member of the committee which guided the 


activities of 'Fipu’s wakil in Tranquebar and rcctived money from 


White & Mercicr of Pondicherry, Tipu’s bankers. The other members 


of the committee were Litehtenstein and Poillevert.® 


'Flic French intrigues came to the notice of Wellesley through his 
spies and the letters of Frenchmen that were intercepted by the 
English. He therefore; protested to General Anker, and suggested 
the expulsion of those who were anti-British from Tranquebar.® As a 
result of his remonstrances a military inquiry was held. Pignolct 
with some of his close associates was arrested. Dubuc was asked to 


leave the town along with Poillevcrt and three other I'Tenchmen. 
Litehtenstein was sent away to Europe.’ Tipu’s wakil was however 
allowed to remain because of the instructions of the Danish Govern¬ 


ment. But Wellesley was given the assurance that he would not be 
allowed to carry on hostile activity against the British.® 

While Wellesley was engaged in military and diplomatic prepara¬ 
tions, he tried to lull Tipu into a false sense of security by making pro¬ 
fessions of friendship towards him. Although he had received the 
information about the proclamation in early June, he did not 
make any inquiry about it from Tipii for nearly seven months, 
because he had not yet been able to complete his preparations 
to be able “to bring every point of difference with Tipu to a 
distinct issue.”® He wrote to the Sultan on June 14'—a week 
after he was informed of the proclamation—rregarding his claims 
to the district of Wynad, and suggested the settlement of the 


1 Ibid., ff. 3b-4b. 

^ Ibid., Pignolfit to Tijju, Nov. 14, 1798, fF. ISSa-SGa. 

^ Ibid., Dubuc to Tipu, Oct. 15, 1798, f. 96a. 

^Ibid., Nov. 4, 1798, ff. 97a-98b. 

6 Ibid., Memorandum of Capt. Macaulay, f. 7b. 

9 F.O. 27/54, Wellesley to Anker, Jan. 18, 1799, 

’W.P., B.M., 13683, Anker to Wellesley, Feb. 13, 1799, 
ff. 40a-b. 

Jan. 28, 1799, fF. 53a seqq. 

9 Ibid., 13456, Wellesley to Dundas, Oct. 11, 1798, f. 07a. 
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dispute by "a seasonable and temperate discussion” which “is 
the most friendly as well as the most prudent course, and will always 
defeat the views of interested and designing persons, who may wish 
to foment jealousy, and to disturb the blessings of peace.Wellesley 
again wrote on August 7 informing Tipu that he recognised his claim 
to Wynad, because it had not been ceded to the Company by the 
Treaty of Seringapatam in 1792.^ But in none of these letters was there 
any mention of the proclamation. On November 4 Wellesley informed 
Tipu of Napoleon’s attack on Egypt and the English victory over the 
French in the Battle of the Nile.® But even in this letter he did not 
care to inquire about the proclamation. 

It was only when he found that his army was ready to take the 
field that, on November 8, Wellesley wrote to the Sultan: “It is 
impossible that you should suppose me to be ignorant of the inter¬ 
course which subsists between you and the French, whom you know 
to be the inveterate enemies of the Company, and to be now engaged 
in an unjust war with the British nation. You cannot imagine me to 
be indifferent to the transactions which have passed between you 
and the enemies of my country.”^ In order to remove distrust and 
suspicion and establish peace and understanding with I'ipu, Wellesley 
proposed to depute Major Doveton, who had conducted the resto¬ 
ration of the hostages in 1794, to proceed to Seringapatam.® Wellesley 
further informed Tipu: “My situation enables me to know that they 
(the French) have reached your presence, and have endeavoured to 
pervert the wisdom of your councils and to instigate you to war 
against those who have given you no provocation.”® 

In this letter Wellesley, for the first time, made a show of effort to 
remove his misunderstandings with Tipu. But he did not make any 
specific charges against him. He neither referred to the proclamation, 
which Malartic had made in collaboration with Tipu’s ambassadors, 
nor to the offensive and defensive alliance which, he thought, they 
had entered into with the French on behalf of their master. It is true he 
accused Tipu of “transaction^ which had passed between him and 
the French, but he did not specify the exact nature of the transactions 
directed against the English. As regards Wellesley’s charge that 
Frenchmen were intriguing with Tipu and instigating him to make 
war on the English, it must be remembered that they were also doing 
the same thing in the courts of other Indian princes. 

The reply that Tipu sent to Wellesley W£is intended to delay 

' Martin, Welledey's Despalchss, i, p- .'i9. 

* Ibid., p. 154. 

•^Ihid., pp. 321-2. 

* Ibid., p. 327. 

» Ibid., p. 328. 

* Ibid., p. 326. 
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military operations of the English until the season became too 
advanced to render the siege of Seringapatam possible.^ Tipu agreed 
with Wellesley that the French “are of a crooked disposition, faithless 
and the enemies of mankind.” As regards the arrival of Frenchmen 
in his kingdom he wrote: “In this Sircar there is a mercantile tribe 
who employ themselves in trading by sea and land. Their agents 
purchased a two masted vessel, and having loaded her with rice, 
departed with a, view to traffic. It happened that she went to the 
Mauritius, from where forty persons, French, and of a dark colour, 
of whom ten or twelve were artificers, and the rest servants, paying 
the hire of the ship, came here in search of employment. Such as 
chose to take service were entertained, and the remainder departed 
beyond the confines of this Sircar.” Tipu reitc:rated his wish to 
“maintain the articles of the agreement of peace, and to perpetuate 
and strengthen the basis of friendship and union” with tlic. Company, 
the Peshwa and the Nizam. But to Wellesley’s proposal of sending 
Major Doveton, he pointed out that existing treaties and engage¬ 
ments were enough to preserve peace and promf)te friendly relations 
between the powers, and that he could not imagine any other means 
more effective.® He knew that the plan which Doveton would suggest 
would be more or less on the lines of the treaty which the Company 
had recently concluded with the Nizam. But he was not prepared to 
become a vassal of the English like the Nizam or the Nawabs of 
Arcot and Oudh. 

But before this letter could reach Wellesley, he had decided to 
leave for Madras in order to issue instructions for the invasion of 
Mysore. It was in Madras that he received Tipu’s letter of December 
18. In his reply, which he sent on January 9,1799, Wellesley, for the 
first time, referred to the proclamaticni, and accused the Sultan of 
sending ambassadors to the Isle of Franc e, of actually entering into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the french, and of permitting 
the French troops raised at the island to land in his kingdom and to 
employ them in his army. Wellesley sent a Persian translation of the 
proclamation with this note, and demanded an answer within twenty- 
four hours of the receipt of the letter, otherwise “dangerous conse¬ 
quences” would result.® A wcc:k after, he forwarded a letter from the 
Caliph, Salim III, addressed to Tipu. In this letter the Caliph 
described the invasion of Egypt by the French and of their plan to 
conquer Arabia, divide it into republics and extirpate Islam. He 
further wrote that the French also wanted to coiiquer India and 
deprive its people of their religion, life and property. He advised 

1 W.P., U.M. 13660, Wellesley to Harris, Feb 3, 1799, f. la. 

®N.A., O.R., 475; also W.P., B.M. 12648, Tipu to Wellesley, received Dec. 
25, 1798, ff. 24a-28a. 

* Martin, WellesUys Despatches, i, pp. 396 seqq^ 
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Tipu to refrain from any hostile activities against the English at 
French instigation, and offered to adjust satisfactorily any cause of 
complaint that he might have against them.^ With this letter Wellesley 
sent a covering note pointing out that the French nation “consider 
all the thrones of tlie world, and every system of civil order and 
religious faith, as the sport and prey of their boundless ambition, 
insatiable rapine, and indiscriminate sacrilege.”^ 

Tipu replied to Wellesley that he was willing to receive Major 
Doveton, who was to be sent slightly attended or unattended.® In fact, 
he despatched llfiy horsemen to receive the Major, and “declared his 
readiness to accede to any c;onditions that should leave him in the 
situation of an independent prince.”^ Tipu also replied to the Caliph, 
professing devotion to him, and jigreeing that as the I’rcnch were on 
inimical relations with the Head of tlie Faithful, all Muslims should 
renounce friendship with them.® 

But before these letters could reach Wellesley, he had, on February 
3, directed General Harris to suspend negotiations with Tipu, invade 
Mysore and proceed to the siege of Seringapatam with as little delay 
as possible.® The same day orders were sent to General Stuart to be 
ready to co-operate from Malabar. Tipu’s offer of receiving Doveton 
was in consequence rejected by Wellesley, who informed him 
to negotiate in future only with Harris.'^' At the same time Harris 
was instructed not to open negotiations until Tipu had realised that 
his capital was in danger.® 

The invasion of Mysore was an open act of aggression, because 
Tipu had not entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the French. But even if he had entered into such an alliance, he, as 
an independent ruler, would have been within his rights, and 
Wellesley would have been both morally and legally wrong in using 
it as a casus belli. 

Wellesley received the news of the proclamation early in June, but 
for seven months he did not demand any explanation from Tipu. 
Instead, he engaged himself iii military preparations, and to cover 
them up he ceded Wynad to the Sultan and wrote friendly letters 
to him. It was only when he found himself ready for war tliat he 
accused Tipu of plotting the destruction of the English in India 
in concert with the French. But he gave him only twenty-four hours 

n'.0./78/21, Salim 111 lo Tipu, Sept. 20, 1798. 

^Martin, Wellesley's Despatches^ i, p. 417 

“ Ibid., p. 434. 

‘^Asiatic Annual Register (1799), p. 93. 

® Owen, Wellington's Despatches, p. 75. 

•M.R., Mly. Cons., June 11, 1799, vol. 254a, p. 3315. 

’ Martin, Wellesley's Despatches, i, p. 454. 

® M.R., Mly. Cons., June 11, 1799, vol. 2.54A, p. 3317, Wellesley to Harris, 
Feb. 3, 1799. 
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to send the reply, and then, without waiting for an answer, 
declared war. He did not even wait to find out 7’ipu’s reaction lo the 
Caliphs letter and to his offer of adjusting differences between Tipu 
and the English. In reality the correspondence which Wellesley 
carried on with Tipu was extremely hypocritical. Even Roberts, his 
biographer, admits that the negotiations “did not seem to be quite 
bom fidey^ that Tipu “was given little opportunity to recant or make 
amends, and that the Governor-General swept away rather ruthlessly 
and cavalierly, as disingenuous and insulting the confused and 
embarrassed letters written to him by his cowering victim.”^ 

It has been said in support of Wellesley that he attacked Tipu 
because he apprehended that the French would invade India, in 
which case they tvould be joined by him. If this explanation is correct, 
then he should have also attacked the Marathas and the Nizam, 
because no reliance could be placed on their friendship, and they, 
too, would have joined the French if the latter had invaded India. 
But in reality the danger of a French invasion of India never seriously 
existed. As far back as July 1797, Sir John Shore had written to the 
Madras Government that there was no fair ground to apprehend any 
immediate attempt upon the British possessions in India cither from 
France or from the islands.^ Even Wellesley wrote: “I trust that 
Tippoo will not venture to move without having obtained a more 
effectual succour from the French than they have yet afforded to him; 
and I am equally confident that the vigilance of our Government at 
home, and of our fleets, will oppose every possible obstacle to the 
approach of the French towards this quarter of the globe.”® But even 
if it is admitted that there was some danger of French invasion at the 
time of Wellesley’s arrival in India, surely it had ceased to exist now. 
Towards the end of October, 1798, Wellesley received the informa¬ 
tion of the destruction of the PVench fleet by Nelson in the Battle of 
the Nile. This was a happy news for Wellesley, and he wrote to Sir 
Hugh Christian that owing to the defeat of the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean, the command of the. entrance into the Red Sea 
had been secured, and this would make it impossible for the French 
to send any part of their force to India.* It is true that Napoleon was 
still in Egypt, but without a navy it was impossible for him to invade 
India. Nor was there the remotest chance that he would succeed in 
reaching India by the overland route. Mill thought that “except to 
an eye surrounded by the mists of ignorance or passion, which saw 
its object hideously enlarged,” the danger of a French invasion of 

^ Roberts, India Under Wellesley^ p. 57. 

® Furber, TJte Private Record of an Indian Governor-Generalship, p. 78. 

* Martin, Wellesleys Despatches, i, p. 275. 

*NA., Sec. Pro., Nov. 23, 1798, Cons. No. 3?. 
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India “could not appear to be great,”^ But the French bogey was; 
raised by Wellesley to justify his plans of territorial aggrandisement 
in India. 

If, however, there was no likelihood of any French invasion of 
India, the possibility of French military aid to Tipu was equally 
remote. In the first place, the French could not send any large force 
which might strengthen Tipu, because the command of the Indian 
waters was in the English hands. ^ In the second place, the French 
were not in a position to give any help to Tipu. Josias Webbe wrote 
on July 6, 1798: “The late intelligence from the islands, which leaves^ 
us no room to doubt that the military had been sent to France, and 
the French marine dispersed, satisfies me that no immediate co¬ 
operation can take place; and consequently, that no rupture is to be 
apprehended but by our own provocation.”® Even Wellesley wrote 
on August 12,1798: “I do not apprehend, unless some new revolu¬ 
tion shall happen in the Isle of France, that 'I’ippoo Sultan will 
be able to derive any considerable aid from that quarter.”^ Under the 
circumstance, a handful of Frenchmen, who were in Tipu’s service, 
together with the despicable force of less than one hundred men, 
which had arrived from the Isle of France, could not be a danger to 
the British possessions in India. In fact Wellesley himself admitted 
that the help which Tipu “has received from the Isle of France 
cannot be looked upon as weighing anytliing in the scale against us; 
nor does it appear probable that any large or efficient reinforcement 
can reach him for sometime to come.”® 

Now the qtiestion is, could Tipu himself, on his own strength, 
without outside help, have attacked the English. Although Wellesley 
at first stated that 'Fipu’s war preparations were in a forward state,® 
subsequently he admitted that his army had suffered both in 
numbers and discipline since the Third Anglo-Mysore War.’ Accord¬ 
ing to Harris, “the silence of the officers in charge of the frontier 
garrisons respecting the moveijients of his troops, and the enclosed 
intelligence received this day from Salem, without anything to 

* Mill, vi, p. 75. 

® N.A., Pol. Desp. to England, Sept. 4, 1797, vol. 4, pp. 141-2. 

* Marlin, i, p. 74. 

* Ibid., p. 1()2. 

® W.P., B.M. 1347G, p. 193. Wellesley further wrote; “Few of the officers are 
of any experience or skill, and the privates are the refu.se of the lowest class of the 
democratic rabble of the island. Some of them are volunteers, others were taken 
from the prisons and compelled to emb.u l:, several of them arc Caffres and people- 
of half-caste. ” (Martin, Welledey's Despatches, i, p. 164), 

® Martin, i, p. 177. 

’ M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 23, 1799, vol. 254A, p. 3404. Malcolm in a memo¬ 
randum stated that Tipu could not fight without French help. Tipu’s power had 
declined since the last war compared to that of the Company whose revenues had 
increased. (W.P., B.M. 13458,,flr. 130a-34a). 
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contradict it from other quarters, incline me to be of opinion that 
Tippoo does not meditate hostilities.”^ Josias Webbc also believed 
that the Sultan had not “advanced in actual strength.”^ And Munro, 
who was a bitter enemy of Tipu and desired his overthrow, observed; 
“It is a curious fact that... .Tippoo seems to have made no extra¬ 
ordinary preparations for this war. His army was, indeed, in good 
order and far more respectable in point of numbers; but it was 
stronger nor better appointed when General Harris passed the 
frontier than it had been during many months previously.”® 

As regards the danger from Zaman Shah, this too hardly existed. 
Sir John Shore did not attach much importance to it on the ground 
that “after twenty years of threatened invasion, he (Zaman Shah) 
was only able to occupy Lahore, retreating precipitately without 
credit or advantage.” Shore was convinced that Zaman Shah would 
not invade India; but even if he did, he would not achieve success 
because of the resistance that would be offered by the Sikhs and 
the Marathas, and because of his extended lines of communication.* 
But Wellesley thought that the danger from the north-west was not 
so remote as Shore had believed, and that there was every possibility 
of a combination between Tipu and Zaman Shah. In reality, however, 
he was exaggerating the danger to justify his invasion of Mysore. 
It is true that at the end of 1798 Zaman Shah had advanced to 
Lahore, but early in January 1799 he had left Lahore for Afghani¬ 
stan.® Thus at the time when Wellesley declared war on Tipu the 
threat from the north-west had ceased to exist. Wellesley was fully 
aware of this. He also knew that Tipu could not get any help from 
the French because of the defi^at of their fleet off Alexandria and the 
check their army had received at th(*, hands of the I'urks and Arabs, 
and that even if they attempted to send any assistance by sea, “the 
season will not admit of their making any impression upon India for 
some months.”® That in spite of this Wellesley started hostilities was 
because, as a practical statesman, he realised that it was too good an 
opportunity not to take advantage of Tipu’s isolation to overthrow 
him. 

Tipu, on the other hand, showed a great lack’of foresight and diplo¬ 
matic skill. As already pointed out, he had a perfect right to negotiate 
an alliance with the French. But he should have known from his 
past experience that no reliance could be placed on the statements 
and promises of French adventurers. Yet he trusted these men, 

^ Lushinglon. Life of Harris, p, 176. 

® Marlin, i, p. 72. 

® Glcig, British Empire in India, iii, p. 1.54, 

4 N.A., Pol. Pro., May 8, 1797, Cons. No. 72. 

® Basil, Oudh & tho East India Company, pp. 175-76. 

* W.P., B.M. 13473, Wellesley to R. Brooke, Qct. 30, 1798, p. 5. 
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and despatched missions to seek French help, without caring to 
find out whether France or her colonies were in a position to render 
him any aid. The result of his policy was that he virtually played into 
the hands of Wellesley and supplied him with a casus belli that he was 
longing for. 

While Wellesley was engaged in military and diplomatic pre¬ 
parations, Tipu was not sitting idle. We have seen that, on its arrival 
in Seringapatam, the French contingent persuaded Tipu to send an 
embassy to France. He, accordingly, appointed Abdul Rahim and 
Muhammad Bisinillah with Muhammad Mudar and Shaikh Imam 
as Secretaries to proceed to Paris, They were to be accompanied by 
Dubuc and his aide-de-carnp, Major Fillclay.^ Dubuc was given 
20,000 pagodas and a letter of credit oi’an equal amount for the 
expenses of the journey. At Tranquebar he was required to purchase a 
vessel which was to carry the envoys to France.^ There they were 
required to propose an oflensivc and defensive alliance and demand 
12,000 troops and the help of French navy. The troops w'ould be under 
Tipu’s orders, and he would furnish them with arms, ammunitions 
and provisions.^ 

Since Mangalore was blockaded by an English man-of-war, Dubuc 
sailed from Bahadurgarh on an Arab dhow at the end of Mai'ch 
1798.^ On reaching Tranquebar, he complained to the Sultan that 
no convenient boat was available and he was short of funds, and 
requested him to give instructions to his bankers. White and Mercicr 
of Pondicherry to pay him Rs. 40,000, so that he could make provi¬ 
sions for his wife and children who would be left behind.® But Tipu 
replied that he had already advanced him enough money and 
observed: “I know not how to explain how urgent it is that your 
mission should be instantly carried out.”® Dubuc, after repeated 
letters from Tipu, finally left for the Isle of France on February 7,1799, 
on the Odensu flying the Danish flag.’ On reaching the Isle, instead of 
himself buying a vessel with the money provided for the purpose, he re¬ 
quested the French authorities tfiereto provide him with one. But they 
refused, partly because Tipu had not written to them about this, and 
partly because they knew that Dubuc had received sufficient money.® 
In spite of this, Dubuc managed to obtain 18000 piastras from them, 
and having purchased the surprise^ sailed early in May. Much 

] Ibid.. 13699,, f. 74a. 

“A.N., C®304, Renseignements, neither paged nor foliod. 

® W.P., B.M. 13421, Tipu to Executive Directory, July 20, 1798, IF. 24a-25b., 

* Ibid., 13699, Wellesley to Duncan, April 30, 1798, f. 244a 

® .A.N., C®304, Renseignemenfs; W.P., B.N. 13683, Dubuc to Tipu, Nov. 4, 
1798, iY. 97a-98b; also Ibid, 13421, Dubuc to Tipu, Dec. 16, 1798, f. 280a. 

^ Ibid., 13683, Tipu to Dubuc, Jan. II, 1799, f. 122a. 
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time was wasted on the way at various ports, and when he reached 
Sechelles, where another six weeks were needlessly spent, he informed 
the envoys that, since the boat was damaged and beyond repair, they 
should sail by another boat to Suez and thence proceed Govern Is to 
Paris. The envoys were so angry with Dubuc that they abudhadim 
and even thought of giving him a beating.^ 

Meanwhile, the English had been trying to seize the surprise, aptaine 
Piercey had attempted to intercept it after it left the Isle of France, 
but without success.^ It was, however, seized by Captain Alexander 
in the Isle of Sechelles. Dubuc managed to escape, but the envoys 
were taken into custody. Meanwhile, Scringapatam had fallen and 
Tipu was killed. When the envoys were told of this, they rehised to 
believe. But later they accepted the news, and, on being assured of 
personal safety and of their one year’s salary of which they had been 
plundered by Dubuc, they handed over the jewellery and the two 
crores of rupees which they were carrying as presents to the members 
of the Directory.® 

Alarmed at the preparations of Wellesley, Tipu sent an embassy 
to Turkey headed by Sayyid Ali Muhammad Qadri, with Madar-ud- 
din as another member and Husain Ali Khan as Secretary. But on 
reaching Basra they found that they could not proceed further 
owing to English intrigues. Soon after news arrived of the fall of 
Scringapatam. Thereupon, Manesty, the English agent at Basra, 
requested the Mutesellim, Abdullah Agha, to prevail upon the envoys 
to return to Bombay, and demanded the letters and presents which 
they were carrying for the Ottoman Sultan, The Mutesellim refused 
to hand over the letters and presents because they were meant for the 
Sultan, but he had no objection if the envoys went back to Bombay.* 
But the envoys refused to believe the news of the death of Tipu and 
fall of Scringapatam, and anxiously waited permission of the Pasha of 
Baghdad to proceed to Constantinople. They argued that even if the 
news of Tipu’s death was true, it did not make any difference to their 
mission, foi- his sons were alive to succeed him. Abdullah Agha was in 
a difficult position. On the one hand, he was impressed by the 
arguments of Muhammad Qadri, on the other, he did not wish to dis¬ 
please the English. He, therefore, decided to wait for advice from 

1 Ibid. 

* Appendix F, Bombay Pol, & Sec. Pro. I.O. Range 381, vol. 7, Nov. 15, 1799. 

^ Ibid.,; W.P., B. M. 13699, fF. 78a, 100a; also A.N., C*304, Renseignements. 
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about his plans for the invasion of India that led to the latter’s overthrow. (Archives 
du Minist^rc dcs Affaires £trang^es, Vol. 11(1785-1826), fF. 270a-73b) 

‘Factory Records (I.O.), Persia & the Persitin Gulf, vol. 20, Manesty to 
Spencer Smith, Nov. 1, 1799. * 
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Baghdad. But by this time Manesty had succeeded in persuading the 
envoys to return to Bombay, where, he assured them, they would be 
treated liberally by the Company’s authorities. The Mutesellim was 
also won over by Manesty, although a majority of his officers favoured 
that the envoys should be permitted to proceed to Baghdad. On 
November 28, 1799, the envoys sailed for Bombay in the Company’s 
boat the Antelope.^ 

Tipu also sent a mission to Persia, headed by Mir Abdur Rahman 
and Mir Ainullah Ali. They left Mangalore on March 20,1798, 
accompanied by Mirza Karim Beg Tabrezi who was at Seringapatam 
as an envoy of Rabia Khan, the maternal uncle of Path Ali Khan, the 
Shah of Persia. They were required to go first to Rabia Khan at 
Tabriz and then to Tehran. They carried with them four elephants, 
different kinds of birds, jewellery, dresses, ivoiy’^, sandalwood and 
various kinds of spices as presents for the Shah.® 

The ambassadors reached Masqat after forty days. Here it took 
them about a month before they were able to secure a b(jat to take 
them to Bushire. They reached Bushire on July 31, 1798, and on 
September 12 left for Shiraz, from where after a stay of three months, 
they proceeded to Tehran.® They were received with honour by the 
Shah. I’liey described to him about the fall of the Mughal Empire, 
the arrival of the English ‘infidels’ and their wars with Tipu, and 
how they plundered the people of India and occupied some of its 
provinces.^l’hey then requested the Shah for military aid and exchange 
of ports.® They further requested him to ask the English not to follow 
a policy of aggression against their master.® The Shah listened to 
them sympathetically, gave them valuable presents and appointed 
Baba Khan and Path Ali Beg as his envoys to accompany them to 
Seringapatam to find out the exact situation.'^ The ambassadors left 
Tehran on April 12, 1799 for Shiraz, where they stayed for nearly 
four months. They then proceeded to Bandar Abbas. Here they 

^ Ibid., Manesty to Welle.slcy, Nov. 27, 1799. 

* I.O., Home Misc. Scries, No. 463, pp. 103 seqq', also M.R., See. Sundries, 
vol. 20A-1799, pp. 1.39 seqq. There are references to this einbas.sy in the Persian 
histories of the reign of Path Ali Shah. But Mirza Muhammad Sanii, Tarikh-i- 
Path Ali Shah, ff. 59b-63a, is wrong in saying that Tipu sent an embassy on hearing 
that the Company was sending an embassy. Actually if was the reverse. Tipu’s 
envoys set out earlier than Mahdi Ali Khan, but reached Tehran a little later 
becau.se they spent much of their time at Masqat and Shiraz. 

^ Ibid., I.O., Home Misc. Series, No. 463, p. 113. 

* Mirza Raza, Z^nat-ut-TawarMi, ff. 93a-4a; also Mirza Muhammad Sadiq, 
Tarikh-i-Jahan Ara, ff. 88b-9a. 
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took ship for Masqat and thence sailed for Mangalore, arriving 
at Seringapatam only after its capture by the English.^ Baba Khan’s 
appointment was cancelled as news reached Tehran of the death of 
Tipu.® 

Hearing the news that Tipu had despatched an embassy to Persia, 
the Company’s Ciovernment deputed Mirza Mahdi Ali Khan*"* to 
proceed to the court of Path Ali Shah in order to counteract the 
activities of the Mysore envoys and persuade him to attack Zaman 
Bhah who might thereby be prevented from invading India. Mahdi 
Ali Khan arrived in Tehran about the same time as Tipu’s envoys. 
But he seems to have been received c:old]y and dismissed as soon as 
news arrived of the death of Tipu.** 

We have seen that from about the middle of 1792 the Maratha 
animosity towards Tipu began to give way to friendliness. In fact, 
relations improved to the extent that rurhours were spread that the 
Marathas had entered into a coalition with Tipu against the Nizam 
and the Pmglish. But these were without any foundation. At the end 
of August and early in September, Palmer reported to Wellesley that 
Govind Kishen was trying to bring about an alliance between Baji 
Rao and I’ipu.® His efforts were, however, not successful. This was 
because, although there was a pro-Mysore party in Poona and Baji 
Rao himself was inclinc^d to establish rlo.ser ties with the Sultan, he 
was too fickle and irresolute to take a decision. It appears that Tipu 
also, during this period, beyond exchanging friendly letters with him, 
made no serious effoi ts to draw closer to him. It was only when 
Wellesley had completed his military preparations that he despatched 
his waki/s to the Peshwa and Sindhia for military aid. 'I’he wakil 
sent to Gwalior, though welcomed by Sindhia, had to be dismissed 
by him because of the remonstances of Colonel Collins, the Company’s 
agent.® But Ahmad Khan and Fakhr-ud-din, who arrived in Poona 
at the end of 1798, were received by the Peshwa on January 10, 
1799,’ and stayed on in spite of the protests of Palmer. Wellesley 
was angry at the attitude of the Poona Government, and wrote to 
Palmer in anger that the presence of the wakils at Poona was “little 
short of insult to the British Government,” and that “the time, I 
trust, is not far remote when the court of Poona may lament the 

^M.R., Sec. Sundries, Vol. 20.\—1799, pp. 139 seqq‘, I.O., Home Misc. 
Series!, No. 463, p. 113. 
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despicable policy which has governed its councils in its late com¬ 
munications with the British Government.”^ 

It appears that the object of the wakils was net merely to secure 
the Poona Government’s military aid, but also its mediation between 
their master and the English. And Baji Rao, in fact, did propose 
mediation. But Wellesley rejected the offer saying; “How could 
the Peshwa undertake the office of mediation without tlie most 
flagrant inconsistency. As a member of the Triple Alliance he has 
already declared himself to be an aggrieved party.”^ 

Palmer at first thought that neither the Peshwa nor Sindhia 
wanted to have any connection with Tipu inimical to the Company, 
and that the wakils were being detained to extort money as 
had been done in 1790.® He u'as then informed that the Peshwa’s 
neutrality had been purchased by Hpu for a sum of thirteen lakhs of 
rupees, and that Daulat Rao Sindhia too was a party to the transac¬ 
tion.^ Actually both the Maratha chiefs were carrying on secret 
correspondence with Tipu and were ready to support him. They 
even planned a joint attack on the Nizam to create a diversion in 
favour of Tipu, but gave it up on being warned by Palmer that such 
an attack would lead to a war with the Company.® Under these 
circumstances the continued stay of the wakils at Poona made Palmer 
very anxious and obliged him to inform the Peshwa that he must 
“decline the honour of waiting on him” until they were not dis¬ 
missed.® It w*as only then that the wakils were asked by the Poona 
Government to leave.’ They accordingly left on March 19, but they 
proceeded so slowly that they were still, by the end of April, only 
fifty miles from Poona.® Before they could reach the Mysore frontier, 
they heard on May 4 the news of the fall of Seringapatarn. 

The wakils had failed to secure the military aid of the Marathas 
partly because of the opposition of Nana, who wanted to join the 
English, but chiefly because the Peshwa’s policy was marked by 
timidity and indecision. Although Baji Rao, under the influence of 
Sindhia and other persons at his court, had decided to help Tipu, 
he was not bold enough to implement the decision. He did not fUlly 

1 Ibid., March 18, 1799, Cons. No. 25. 

“ W.P., B.M. 13596, Wellesley to Palmer, Feb. 19, 1799, f. 43b. 

^ Ibid., 126.52, Palmer to Wellesley, March 1, 1790, No. 5, ff. 7a seqq.; also 
12650, Palmer to Wellesley, Jan. 25, 1799, f. 13b. 

* Duff, ii, p. 291. 

®W.P., B.M. 12653, Palmer to Wellesley, April 8, 1799, ff. 164a seqq; Ibid., 
April 12 ff. 175a-b; Ibid., 12654, Wellesley to Palmer, April 26, 1799. ff. 43a 
et seqq. 

* Sec. Pol. Cons., April 15, 1799. cons. no. 7, cited in Gupta, Baji Rao II and 
the East India Company, p. 59. 

’ Ibid. 

* Ibid., jvoit 3, Cons. No. 6; also W.P., B.M. 13598, Palmer to Wellesley, April 
29, 1799, f. 59b, 
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realise that Tipu was the only bulwark against the ambitious designs 
of the English, and that if his power was overthrown, the Marathas 
would be the next victims. 


MHtTS—^20 



CHAPTER XDC 


THE LAST WAR WITH THE ENGLISH: THE FALL OF 

SERINGAPAIAM 

An army of nearly 21,000 men assembled at Vellore under the 
command of General Harris, and marched towards the Mysore 
frontier on February 14,1799. “The army of the Carnatic immediately 
under your command,” wrote Wellesley to Harris, “is unquestionably 
the best appointed, the most completely equipped, the most amply 
and liberally supplied, the most perfect in point of discipline, and the 
most fortunate in the acknowledged experience and abilities of its 
officers in every department, which ever took the field in India.”^ It 
was joined on the 20th near Ambur by about 16,000 troops from 
Hyderabad under Colonel Wellesley. The Bombay army of 6,420 
men, “in an equally efficient state,assembled at Cannanore under 
General Stuart, and a large force under Colonels Read and Brown 
assembled at Trichinopoly to march on Seringapatam from the south. 
“All this was directed,” as Mill observes, “against the chieftain of 
Mysore, who, six years before, was stripped of one half of his domi¬ 
nions; and left in possession of a territory yielding a revenue of little 
more than a crore of rupees, or one million sterling; while the revenue 
of the Anglo-Indian government alone, without speaking of that of 
its ally, exceeded nine millions. What a mass of talent the petty prince 
of a petty country must have been supposed to possess!”® 

General Harris entered Mysore on March 5, and commenced 
operations by the reduction of a number of frontier fortresses none of 
which offered any serious resistance. He then moved north-eastwards 
to Kelamangalum, and thence to Bangalore, near which he arrived 
on the 14th. The Bombay ajmy marched from Cannanore on 
February 21, and took post at Sddesvara and Siddapur on the Coorg 
frontier on March 2. 

Tipu, as we have seen, tried his best to come to an understanding 
with Wellesley; but having failed in his efforts, and learning that the 
English armies were closing in upon him from all sides, he prepared 
himself for resistance. Leaving a small force under Purnaiya and 
Sayyid Saheb to watch the movements of Harris and harass him 
during his march, he left the neighbourhood of Maddur, where he 

» M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 23, 1799, vol. 254A, pp. 3397 seq. 

« Ibid. 

» Mill, vi. p. 80. 
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say encamped with about 11,800 men, and on February 28, marched 
Iwifdy to the east in order to strike a decisive blow at Stuart by a 
surprise attack. 

Owing to the nature of the country Stuart had placed his army in 
several divisions. A small force under Colonel Montresor was posted at 
Siddesvara on the Goorg frontier, while the main body remained about 
eight miles in the rear. On the morning of March 5 a reconnoitring 
party observed from the hill of Siddesvara the formation of a large 
encampment, a little to the west of Periapatam, with a green tent 
which signified the presence of Tipu himself. Stuart had received 
intelligence from Seringapatam that the Sultan had marched to oppose 
Harris and was encamped near Maddur. He was therefore sceptical 
of his presence at Periapatam. Nevertheless, as a precautionary 
measure, he reinforced Montresor’s brigade, and deputed General 
Hartley to keep a watch on the movements of the Mysoreans. Between 
the hours nine and ten in the morning, the latter advanced so quietly 
and swiftly through the jungle that they attacked the front and rear 
ol' Montresor’s force at almost the same time. The English were taken 
by surprise and completely surrounded. In fact, they would have 
been overwhelmed if it had not been for Stuart who, having been 
infonned of the attack by Hartley, hastened to Montresor’s assistance. 
Finding that Montresor had been reinforced, the Mysoreans, after 
continuing their attack for a short time longer, retreated. Among the 
dead w'as Tipu’s relation, Muhammad Raza.^ I’he Sultan had dis¬ 
played brilliant strategy both in “his design to crush Stuart” and “in 
his dispositions in the attack;”® and, “but for his revelation of his 
presence by pitching his tent at Periapatam, he would almost certainly 
have surprised and annihilated Montresor’s brigade, and possibly also 
the greater part of the Bombay contingent.”® 

Tipu remained at Periapatam until March 11 and then marched to 
Seringapatam to refit. From there he set out (o meet Harris who was 
advancing on his capital. Harris had left the neighbourhood of Banga¬ 
lore on the 16th and had reached Kankanhalli on the 21st. He had 
then marched to the Maddur river, which he had reached on the 24th, 
and encamped on its eastern bank. 

Until now Harris had met with practically no resistance. Purnaiya 
and Sayyid Saheb had been left by Tipu to prevent Harris’s advance, 
but as they had entered into an understanding with the English, they 
remained inactive and allowed the enemy to march without any 

^ Muhammad Raza was the son of Haidar’s maternal uncle, Ibrahim 
Saheb. He was the head of mir miran {zumra) cutekehri and was commonly known 
as Benki Nawab becau-sc of the devastation he had caused in Malabar. Benki 
means fire in Kanarese. 

“Fortescuc, iv, part II, p. 728. 

* Gleig, Mmro, i, p. 217. 
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hindrance.^ The English army was overloaded with equipment, 
carrying an enormous train of battering cannon, and provisions and 
stores for a campaign to be carried on without an open line com¬ 
munication. There were 60,000 bullocks in Harris’s army and 36,000 
bullocks in the Nizam’s army. There were even more bullocks, 
camels and elephants belonging to private individuals. To all this 
was added a host of bunjaras and camp followers who outnumbered 
the fighting men by five to one.* “The whole of this gigantic mass 
required forage and in the first few days after entering Mysore it 
seemed that the task of providing would break the whole expedition 
down.”® From the outset the bullocks began to die in large numbers. 
In consequence, by March 18, such large quantities of military stores 
had to be destroyed as to excite some degree of alarm.^ Since sufficient 
measures had not been taken for “the orderly movement of this vast, 
unwieldy machine,”® the army’s progress was very slow—^it averaged 
about five miles a day—and several times it had to halt for a whole 
day. According to Harris, after he left Kelamangalum, his army 
“showed deficiency in the bullock department. .This deficiency 
crippled our movements. Our marches have been tedious and short; 
our progress slow and halts frequent.”® Under the circumstance, if 
the Mysoreans had shown the same activity and skill which they 
had displayed against Cornwallis in his march on Seringapatam in 
May, 1791, they would have easily captured the English army’s 
baggage and military stores, thus retarding its progress until the 
commencement of the rains. But the Mysore commanders, being in 
league with the English, did nothing to prevent their advance. During 
Cornwallis’s first march on Seringapatam, the Mysore cavalry, by 
hanging on to his rear and fianks, and by destroying forage on the 
route, had caused the failure of his enterprise. But in the present 
campaign, no difficulties were created for the English, although 
conditions were much more favourable for the Mysoreans than before 
owing to the disorganised and unwieldy state of the enemy’s army. 

When after his return from the attack upon Stuart, Tipu left 
Seringapatam to meet Harris, lie made his first movement on the 
middle road; but on hearing that the English were following the 

^ Kirmani, pp. 383-4; Tarikh-i-Tipu, f. 109b. See for more details at the 
end of this chapter. The Persian sources do not mention the presence of Sayyid 
Saheb, but it is clear from the English and French accounts that he had also been 
left by Tipu to oppose the English. 

* Owen, Wellington's Despairs, p. 59; Fortescue, iv part 11, pp. 729-30 

* Fortescue, iv, part 11, p. 730. 

* Beatson, p. 65. According to Arthur Wellesley the failure of the bullocks 
increased in such an alarming manner that by the time the English army reached 
the neighbourhood of Bangalore, it was apprehended that it might have to take 
post there and defer operations to another season. {Wellington's Despatches, p. 61). 

» Mill, vi, p. 83. 

* W.P., B.M. 13727, Harris to Wellesley, April 5, 1799, f. 47b. 
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route via Kankanhalli, he marched to Malvalli, and on March 18 
encamped on the Maddur river, where he was joined by Purnaiya 
and Sayyid Saheb. He occupied a commanding position which 
would have enabled him to prevent Harris from crossing the river. 
But preferring to fight in the open instead of in a woody country, 
he withdrew towards Malvalli. The result was that the English 
forces crossed the river without any difficulty. Lushington, Harris’s 
biographer, wrote: “The efficient state of the Mysore gun cattle, and 
the miserable condition of the Carnatic bullock, precluded all idea 
of a successful pursuit of Tipu’s army, and this gave him the 
confidence to venture upon the experiment of this battle on the 
highland of Malvalley, a finer field of action it would be difficult to 
find.”^ 

After passing the river, the English encamped five miles east of 
Malvalli, and early next morning advanced towards it. On approach¬ 
ing the intended ground of encampment, they saw Tipu’s army 
drawn up on a height. Harris’s object was to avoid action and reach 
Seringapatam as soon as possible. But the advanced picquets being 
attacked by the Mysoreans and more troops being sent to their aid, 
a general action ensued. Tipu attacked the English right with his 
cavalry, which he himself led, supported by his infantry. “The charge 
was prepared with deliberate coolness and executed with great spirit 
nevertheless, it was repelled, although many European horsemen fell 
on the bayonets.* At the same time that Tipu’s cavalry charged the 
English right, a large body of Mysore infantry advanced against the 
English left which was under Colonel Wellesley. But this attack too 
was repulsed. The retreating troops were pursued by Floyd’s cavalry 
which killed many of them.® It now appeared that Tipu would make 
a stand on another height occupied by his second line, but actually 
that move was intended to cover the retreat. According to Arthur 
Wellesley, in this action Tipu’s “troops behaved better than they 
have ever known to behave. His infantry advanced, and almost 
stood the charge of bayonets of the 33rd, and his cavalry rode at 
General Baird’s European brigade. He did not support them as he 
ought, having drawn off his guns at the moment we made our attack, 
and even pushed forward these troops to cover the retreat of his guns. 
This is the cause of the total destruction of the troops he left behind 
him... .”* Arthur Wellesley’s criticism is undoubtedly correct, but 

^ Lushington, Life of Harris, p. 283. 

« Wilks, li, p. 714. 

• Lushington, Lfe of Harris, p. 287. 

* Owen, Wellingiott’s Despatches, p. 62. Chappuis also says that Tipu’s defeat 
was due to the wrong disposition of his army wnich led to the loss of 2,000 to 3,000 
of his troops (A.N., C*30.5). According to Harris^ Tipu lost 2,000 killed and 
wounded (W.P., B.M. 13727, Harris to Wellesley, April 5, 1799, ff. 48a seqq). 
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it must be remembered that Tipu’s failure in the engagement was 
also due to the treachery of his officers. We have already seen how 
Purnaiya and Sayyid Sahcb had conducted themselves. It was unlikely 
that on this occasion they should have shown any energy and enter¬ 
prise. According to Kirmani, Qamar-ud-din Khan, instead of 
attacking the English with his cavalry, as directed by the Sultan, fell 
upon a body of Mysoreans and put them all into disorder.^ Under the 
circumstance Tipu’s defeat was inevitable. 

Immediately after this action, Tipu marched in order to place 
himself on the rear of Harris, expecting that he would advance by 
the same road which had been followed by Cornwallis in 1791. But 
Harris, learning that forage on this road had been completely 
destroyed, while that on the north bank of the Cauvery was preserved 
by Tipu for his own army, decided to cross at the ford of Sosile, where 
the passage was not likely to be opposed. Besides the acquisition of 
cattle, forage and grain derived from this movement, it had also 
other advantages. It would facilitate the junction with the Bombay 
army, and make it easy to obtain supplies from Coorg and Baramahal. 
Moreover, it was felt that an attack on Seringapatam from the west 
would have a greater chance of success. By March 30 the whole army 
with its equipment had crossed the ford,® without meeting the least 
resistance. As expected, Harris found abundant forage and some 
draft and cturriage cattle. He also found a number of slaughter cattle 
and sheep for the European troops and some grain for their followers,® 

Harris left Sosile on the 1st April. On the 2nd, a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to attack the English presented itself to Tipu because their 
artillery had not yet arrived on account of bad roads. And actually 
T'ipu decided upon an action, but cancelled it as he was told that 
the day was inauspicious. The result was that Harris advanced by 
easy marches, and, on April 7, look up his position within two miles 
of Seringapatam.* 

Tipu now thought that Ha^j^is would cross into the island. He 
therefore prepared to prevent this, and after crossing at the ford of 
Arikcre, took up his position near the village of Ghendgal. But Harris, 
instead of trying to enter the island, made a circuit to the left and 
reached the ground occupied by Abercromby in 1792. The array took 
up its position about two miles from the western face of the fort. After 
crossing the Cauvery it had taken Harris five days to cover twenty- 
eight miles. His advance had been miserably slow, and yet there had 
been no harassment. The Mysore horse had appeared in his front, 

^ Kirrnani, p. .385. 

*M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 109A—1709, Harris to Wellesley, April 5, 1799 
pp. 85-6. 

» W.P., B.M. 13727, Har^s to Wellesley, March 31, 1799, f. 46a. 

* A.N., G‘305, Official Report of Chappuis, Carton 146, n: 35. 
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but had showed themselves “less active tlian usual in devastation.”^ 

The English occupied a strong position. But there were beyond it 
several posts which were held by the Mysoreans and gave shelter to 
their rocket men who caused great annoyance to the English. On the 
evening of May 5 Harris sent two parties to seize the posts. The one 
under Colonel Shaw was to attack the post at the aqueduct which in 
its winding course protected much of the English front. The other 
party was sent under Colonel Wellesley to occupy the Sultanpet Tope. 
Both marched at sunset, but owing to the stiff resistance offered by the 
Mysoreans, and the deadly fire from the fort, the enterprise failed, 
and the English retreated with considerable loss. But the next morning 
a larger force was sent which succeeded in occupying the posts. In 
consequence, the English established themselves in strong positions 
within 1,800 yards of the fort.® 

On the 6th Floyd set out to bring Stuart advancing from the west. 
On being informed of this, Tipu despatched Qamar-ud-din Khan to 
intercept his march and prevent the junction being effected between 
the two armies. But the Khan ignored Tipu’s orders and remained 
inactive,® with the result that Floyd succeeded in joining the Bombay 
army which, having crossed the Cauvery, easily reached Seringa- 
patam, Stuart, however, being himself short of supplies, had npt 
brought any for the General. By the 15th it was discovered that there 
was also a great shortage of provisions in Harris’s army. On the 18th 
Harris wrote to Wellesley: “This morning, on measuring the rice to 
ascertain the exact quantity in store, we discovered that from loss 
or fraud, only eighteen days’ rice at half-allowance is in camp for 
fighting men. Unless Col. Read’s bunjaras arrive before the 6th May, 
the army will be without provisions.”* Harris further wrote: “There 
is plenty of provisions in the Coorga country, but we have no means 
to convey or escort them hither.”® In his Diary also Harris speaks of a 
shortage of supplies, and says that if they did not arrive under Colonel 
Read by the 6th, the army would starve.® 

I'his shortage of supplies compelled Harris to expedite the attack on 
the fort; and, according to the advice of the engineers, the north-west 
angle, being the weakest side, was selected for an attack. At first 
efforts were directed to dislodge the Mysoreans from the positions 
they were still holding outside the walls of the fort. The English 
continued to make steady progress in spite of tlie determined resistance 

^ Fortescue, iv, part 11, p- 734. 

* M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 109A, Harris to Wellesley, April 7, 1799, pp. 92-3. 

® Kirmani, pp. 387-B; Tarikh~i-Tipu, ff. llOa-b. 

* M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 109A, Harris to Wellesley, April 16, 1799, p. 96. 

^Ibid. 

* Lushington, Life of Harris, p. 315; see also Wilkin, Ltfe of Baird, p. 61, and 

Kirmani, p. 392. » 
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of the Mysoreans. On the night of May 26 the Mysore posts were 
attacked and occupied after an obstinate contest which lasted nearly 
the whole night. This was a valuable acquisition for Harris, because 
it furnished the ground on which the breaching batteries were to be 
erected. 

Meanwhile, Tipu, realising the danger to his capital, again tried for 
a settlement with the English. He had sent a letter to Harris on 
April 9, protesting against the invasion of Mysore and enclosing with it 
Wellesley’s last letter to himself. But Harris had not given any satis¬ 
factory reply; he had only asked Tipu to refer to the letters which 
Wellesley had written to him. On the evening of April 20 Tipu again 
wrote to Harris, reiterating his desire to remain on amicable terms with 
the English, and proposed to send a wakil to negotiate a settlement.^ 
Harris replied on the 22nd, transmitting the draft of a preliminary 
treaty which the Sultan was required to accept, if he desired peace. 

Wellesley had instructed Harris on February 22 to send to the 
Sultan the draft (A) before opening the batteries on the fort of 
Seringapatam. But after opening the batteries the draft (B), which 
contained much harsher terms than the first, was to be sent.* Never¬ 
theless, the draft of a preliminary treaty, which Harris sent to Tipu 
on April 22, was drawn up according to the second and severest set of 
terms, although the breaching batteries had not yet being erected. 
Tipu was required to cede one-half of his kingdom, to pay two crores 
of rupees as indemnity—one crore immediately and the other within 
six months—^to surrender four of his sons and four of his generals, to 
be named by Harris, as hostages. These conditions should be accepted 
within twenty-four hours and the hostages and the money to be 
delivered within forty-eight hours. If Tipu did not accept them, Harris 
would hold himself at liberty to extend his demand even to the 
possession of the fort of Seringapatam, until the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace.* 

Tipu considered these terms very harsh, so he turned them down. 
He remembered the treaty of pealf:e which the English had imposed on 
him in 1792 after they had secured his sons and his money; he was 
certain that now he would have to submit to an even more humiliating 
peace, if he agreed to the English proposals. But even if Tipu had 
accepted them, Harris would still have broken off with him on some 
pretext or other, for Wellesley had instructed him that Tipu’s power, 
should be, “if possible, utterly destroyed.”* Thus the terms which 
Harris had offered to the Sultan were only intended as a cover for 
completing his preparations to assault the fort. 

^ M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 109A, p. 101. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 22, 1799, vol. 254A, pp. 3383-97. 

* M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 109A, Harris to Tipu, April 22, 1799, pp. 104-5. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., April 23j 1799, vol. 254A, p. 3433. 
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On the morning of April 28 Tipu sent another letter to Harris, 
signifying his intention to despatch two persons for a conference with 
the English representatives.^ To this Harris replied that no modifica¬ 
tion of the draft already sent would be made; that ambassadors were, 
therefore, unnecessary, and would not be received unless they were 
accompanied by the hostages; and that only until three o’clock the 
next day would time be allowed for an answer.* 

Meanwhile military operations had not been suspended. From the 
batteries, which began to be erected from April 28, fire was opened for 
effecting a breach. On May 3 a breach was caused. But although it 
was incomplete, Harris decided to assault at once. Indeed, he had 
no other alternative, for his supplies had fallen very low and his army 
was almost starving. Harris himself admitted to Captain Malcolm that 
“the European sentry over my tent is so weak from want of food 
and exhaustion that a sepoy can push him down.”® The possession of 
Scringapatam had thus become necessary to the existence of the 
English army. But realising that it would not be easy for his starving 
troops to capture the fort, Harris sought the assistance of Mir Sadiq 
who, like Purnaiya and Qamar-ud-din Khan, had been for some 
time past carrying on correspondence with the English against his 
master. 

On the night of May 3 some officers crossed over to the glacis, 
examined the breach and the manner of attacking the fort.^ It was 
probably on this occasion that it was arranged between the English 
officers and Mir Sadiq that the assault should take place at midday. 
The preparations for it were completed by the next morning. About 
5,000 troops, of whom three-fifths were Europeans, who were to 
participate in the attack, were all in the trenches by daybreak, 
having been sent there to disarm suspicion. As the hour approached, 
Mir Sadiq withdrew the troops stationed at the breach under the 
pretext of distributing their pay.® There was no one to protest against 
such a measure. Sayyid Ghaffar, who was very loyal to the Sultan, 
had been unfortunately killed by a cannon ball. Immediately after 
the Sayyid was killed, the traitors made a signal from the fort by 

» M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 109A, p. 111. 

* Ibid., p. m. 

* Lushington, Life of Harris, p. 332. 

* Ibid., p. 325; Owen, Wellington’s Despatches, p. 65. 

•Kirmani, p. 390; Wilks, ii, p. 739, says that Nadim, the Commandant, 
made an issue of pay to some of the troops, which caused their absence at the 
time of the assault. Ghappuis says that the troops were withdrawn under various 
pretexts. (C*305 Official Report of Chappuis). 

See also Ahmad b. Muhammad All b. Muhammad Baqar, Mirat-ul-Ahwal 
(neither paged foliod). Tehran University Central Library, MS. 5716. The 
author arrived in India early in May 1805 and visited both north and south 
India. He says that a wicked ^izil-ba^, evidently referring to Mir Sadiq, was 
responsible for the fall of Scringapatam. The traithr was killed. 
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holding out a white handkerchief to the English troops who were 
assembled in the trenches, waiting for such a signal.^ At once the 
English troops moved. “From the trench to the bank of the river was 
but 100 yards. The river itself, rocky and varying in depth from 
ankle-deep to waist-deep, measured 280 yards more; beyond that 
again was a stone wall, then a ditch some 60 yards wide, and finally 
the Isreach.’’^ Moreover, the passage was fully exposed to a heavy 
fire from the fort.® Yet a handful of men succeeded in less than 
seven minutes, from the period of issuing from the trenches, in planting 
the British llag on the summit of the breach.^ 

After capturing the breach, the English force divided itself into 
two columns. I'he right column commanded by Colonel Sherbrooke 
was directed to attack the southern rampart, while the left column, 
under Colonel Dunlop, was directed to attack the northern rampart. 
The officers commanding were to meet at the eastern rampart. There 
was no resistance to the advance of the right column. As Bcatson 
observes: “I’he three cavaliers within the south face, from which it 
was ap 2 ^rehendcd the right attack would have received great an¬ 
noyance, fortunately made no resistance. T-'hose stupendous works 
were abandoned; the right attack succeeded in getting possession of 
them, and of the whole of the southern ramparts; and within less 
than an hour, arrived upon the eastern face of the fort.”® 

The left column, on the other hand, was met w'ith severe resistance. 
Dunlop was disabled by a sword-cut on the wrist in a personal combat 
upon the breach with one of Tipu’s officers, but his men succeeded in 
taking possession of the north-west bastion. After this, however, the 
resistance to the advance of the column was so stubborn that it failed 
to make any progress. I’his was because Tipu himself, having heard 
of the assault, had arrived to rally his troops. All the leading English 
officers were citlier killed or disabled. Lieutenant Farquhar then put 
himself at the head of the column, but he too was instantly killed. I’he 
loss of the English would have been still greater and they would have 
given way, if it had not been tor some fresh troops which came to 
their rescue. 

What happened is that, when Baird had first surmounted the 
breach, he had discovered a second formidable ditch full of water and 

^ Kirmani, p. 391. Magnac, a Frenchman who was in the service of Tipu, 
informed Dubiic that at one o’clock, on the signal given by Mir Sadiq, the assault 
was made. (B.N., Nouvelle Acquisition MSS. 9368, undated, ff. 484b-85a). 
Chappuis also says in his official report dial Mir Sadiq gave a signal to the British 
troops. But according to him the time was 1-30 P.M. 

® Forlescue, iv, part 11, p. 741. See also, I.O.MSS. Eur., F. 66, Harris to 
Dundas, May 15, 1799, f. 66. 

® Ibid. 

•Allan, p. 75; BeaLson, p. 127; Wilks, ii, p. 743. 

•Bcatson, p. 129. ♦ 
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further works beyond it. These divided the outer from the inner 
rampart. “Good God!” the General had cried, “how shall wc get 
over these?” Fortunately Captain Goodall with a detachment had 
managed to cross the inner ditch by means of a plank, and had thus 
got on the inner rampart.^ On this occasion also there had been no 
opposition. According to Beatson, “so entirely abandoned was the 
inner or second rampart, and the cavalier, that a small party of only 
eight or ten men of his Majesty’s regiment, crossing a batardeau in the 
inner ditch, a little to the right of the breach, got possession of the 
west cavalier.”^ The detachment had then advanced parallel to the 
main body of the column, and had come to the relief of tlic left 
column. The Mysoreans being exposed to the fire coming both from 
the inner and from the outer ramparts, became panic-stricken and 
fled. Major Lambton, who now took the command of the left column, 
pushed them to the north-eastern angle. Some escaped, but thousands 
were put to the sword. After the capture of the northern rampart, 
Lambton joined Baird near the eastern gate. Thus in one hour, with 
the exception of the palace, the ramparts and every part of the 
fortifications had been occupied by the English.® 

Ever since the English appeared before Seringapatarn, Tipu 
remained encamped on the ramparts varying his position according 
to the movements of the enemy. At first he caused a tent to be pitched 
on the south face; then he moved to the western angle; and finally, 
when the English opened their first batteries, he fixed his headquarters 
on the northern face in a small stone choultry, where he dined and 
slept, and from where he gave directions to his officers for the defence 
of the fort. On the morning of May 4 I’ipu mounted his horse, and 
after inspecting the breach in the wall, gave instructions to the 
pioneers to repair it. He then went to the palace to have a bath. In 
the morning, the Hindu and Muslim astrologers warned him 
that, since it was an inauspicious day for him, he should remain with 
the army till the evening, and in order to avert disaster he should 
give alms. After his bath, therefore, he gave money and cloth to the 
poor who had assembled there. To the chief priest of Ghennapatna, 
he presented an elephant, a bag of oil seeds and two hundred rupees. 
To the other Brahmins he gave a black bullock, a milch buffalo, a 
male buffalo, a black she-goat, a jacket of coarse black cloth, a cap 
of the same material, ninety rupees, and an iron pot filled with oil; 
and previous to the delivery of this last article, he held his head over 
the pot in order to see the reflection of his face and thereby avert 

* Wilkin, Life of Baird, p. 68. 

* Beatson, p. 129. 

•Allan, p. 76. The author of The Memoirs of Tippoo Sultam, p. 183, says that 
“in about half an hour the fire in the fort had entirely ceased, and the British flag 
was triumphantly displayed in every part of it.’* 
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misfortune.^ He then returned to the choultry^ and ordered his 
dinner. He had just begun eating when he received the news of 
Sayyid Ghaflar’s death. Sayyid Ghaffar was in charge of the western 
angle of the fort, and was killed by a cannon shot while giving instruc¬ 
tions to the pioneers to cut off the approach by the southern rampart. 
He was a brave and loyal officer and the Sultan was very much 
affected by the news of his death.* Tipu at once left eating, 
washed his hands and hastened towards the breach on horse-back.® 
But before he could reach it, the English had already hoisted their 
flag over it, and were advancing to seize the ramparts. However, 
the presence of the Sultan inspired his troops to resistance, and 
owing to this the enemy’s left column received a set-back. But when 
the Mysoreans became exposed to the fire of the English detachments 
both from the inner and from the outer ramparts, it spread consterna¬ 
tion among them and they fled.* Tipu’s efforts to rally them were 
unsuccessful. 

During the greater part of this fight Tipu had remained on foot, 
fighting like a common soldier. But after his troops became completely 
demoralised, he mounted his horse and rode to the sally-port of the 
water-gate. Wilks says that if Tipu wanted to escape it was easy, for the 
water-gate was near.® Beatson, on the other hand, states that the water- 
gate was so crowded that he could not make his way into the town.® 
But in reality the gate had been deliberately shut so that the Sultan 
might not be able to escape; and when he ordered the guards to open 
it, his order was not obeyed. Mir Nadim, the Commandant of the 
fort, stood on the roof of the gate, but he ignored his master.’ Tipu 
then proceeded to the gate which led to the interior fortress. He had 
already been wounded, and before reaching the gate he received a 
second wound. Yet he pressed on. The English were pouring forth a 
destructive fire from the outer as well as from the inner ramparts on 
the Mysoreans who were crowding on both sides of the gate in order 
to escape. In attempting to pass^the gateway Tipu received a third 
wound; he was shot through the left breast and his horse was killed 
under him. His attendants tried to remove him in a palanquin, but 
were unable to do so because the place was choked with the dead and 
the dying.® At this time Raja Khan, his personal attendant, advised 

^Beatson, p. 162; Kirmani, p. 391. 

* He had been an officer in the English Company’s Madras army and had 
been taken prisoner along with Braithwaite on Feb. 18, 1782. After sometime 
he had been released and had entered Tipu's service. 

® Kirmani, p. 390. 

* Beatson, p. 130; Allan, p. 76. 

* Wilks, ii, p. 746. 

•Beatson, p. 164. 

’ Kirmani, pp, 391-2. 

* Wilks, ii, pp. 746-7. 
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him to make himself known to the enemy. But he rejected the advice. 
He preferred death to falling a prisoner into the hands of the English.^ 
Shortly after some English soldiers entered the gateway, and one of 
them seized his sword-belt which was very rich. Although half- 
fainting with loss of blood, he could not tolerate this insult, and 
seizing a sword, which lay within his reach, he made a cut at the 
soldier. The blow fell upon the latter’s musket, so he made a second 
stroke at another soldier with more effect. But he was shot through 
the temple, and he fell dead.^ 

Meanwhile there was a shout of triumph, proclaiming that the two 
columns had seen each other and were about to meet. At this time the 
Mysoreans had become very panicky and were trying to escape from 
all sides. Some also tried to escape by the eastern or Bangalore Gate, 
but here the English troops began to massacre them, and they set 
fire to the gate. Large numbers perished in the fire, and those who 
survived fell victims to the bayonets of the enemy.® 

After the ramparts were seized, it was decided to occupy the palace. 
Major Allan was, therefore, sent with a flag of truce to inform those 
within the palace that if they surrendered immediately their lives 
would be spared, but if they resisted no quarter would be given. On 
arriving before the palace, Allan communicated the message to the 
persons present on the balcony. Thereupon the Commandant, 
accompanied by two other men, descended by an unfinished part of 
the wall. Finding that they were reluctant over the question of 
surrender, Allan insisted on entering the palace himself and speaking 
to Tipu personally. Although he was told that the Sultan was not in 
the palace, he did not believe it, and entered by ascending the broken 
wall. He met the princes and asked them to open the gates. At first 
they refused, saying that this could not be done without the per¬ 
mission of their father who was not in the palace. But realising their 
helpless state, and after Allan had assured them of tlie protection of the 
life and honour of every one in the palace, they agreed to his proposal. 
When the gates were opened, Baird was already there waiting outside 
with a large body of troops. He did not enter, but ordered the princes 
to be brought to him. The princes did not wis|i to leave, but seeing 
that resistance would be useless, they came. Baird received them 
well, and shortly after sent them to Harris.^ • 

After the princes were taken prisoners, it was decided to search 

^ Allan, p. 96; Beatson, p. 165. 

• Beatson pp. 164-5. 

* Fortescue, iv, part ii, p. 743. Forlescuc says that the gate caught fire from 
some unknown cause. But in reality this must have been done by the English 
soldiers. According to the English accounts 10,000 Mysoreans perished in the 
storm. But this is an underestimate. 

‘Beatson, pp. 135-6; Allan, pp. 78-80. 
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Tipu in the palace where he was still supposed to be hidden. Some of 
the English troops entered the palace and searched it, but could not 
find any trace of the Sultan. The Commandant reassured the English 
that Tipu was not in the palace, and informed them that he had been 
wounded during the storm, and was lying in a gateway on the northern 
side of the fort. He even offered to conduct them to the spot. Major 
Baird and other officers accompanied him to the place which was 
covered with a heap of bodies, dead and wounded. With the help of a 
light Tipu’s palanquin was found, and under it Raja Khan lay 
mortally wounded. It was he who pointed out the spot where Tipu 
had fallen. “When llppoo was brought from under the gateway,” 
wrote Major Allan, an eyewitness, “his eyes were open, and the 
body was so warm, that for a few moments Colonel Wellesley and 
myself were doubtful whether he was not alive; on feeling his pulse 
and heart, the doubt was removed. He had four wounds, three in 
the body, and one in the temple; the ball having entered a little above 
the right ear, and lodged in the cheek... His dre.ss consisted of a jacket 
of fine white linen, loose drawers of flowered chintz, with a crimson 
cloth of silk and cotton round his waist; a handsome pouch with a red 
and green silk belt, hung across his shoulder; his head was uncovered, 
his turban being lost in the confusion of his fall; he had an amulet on 
his arm, but no ornament whatever... He had an appearance of 
dignity or perhaps of sterness in his countenance, which denoted him 
above the common order of people.”^ According to another observer, 
“the features were neither agitated by passion nor disfigured by the 
extinction of life—an uncommon degree of composure and serenity 
was spread over his face. The expression was gentle and contented. 
In fine, the countenance of the Sultan far from discovering any furious 
passions had a tranquil and courteous air for which he was distin¬ 
guished w'hen alive.”^ 

The next day in the evening the funeral procession set out from 
the palace. The bier was borne by I’ipu’s personal attendants and 
escorted by four companies of Europeans. Prince Abdul Khaliq rode 
immediately behind the bier, followed by the principal officers of the 
court. “The streets through wliich the procession passed, were lined 
with inhabitants; many of whom prostrated themselves before the 
body, and expressed their grief by loud lamentations.”* When the 
body reached the gate of the mausoleum at Lai Bagh, the troops 
presented arms, and after it was buried near the grave of Haidar 
Ali, 5,000 rupees were distributed among the poor who had followed 
the funeral procession. “To add to the solemnity of the scene, the 

'Allan, pp. 80-1. 

“National Library of Scotland (MS.), Journal of the War with Tippao, 1799, 
pp. 178-79. 

* Ibid., p. 84; Beatson, p. 148. 
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evening closed with a most dreadful storm, attended with rain, 
thunder and lightning, by which two officers in the Bombay camp 
were killed, and many severely hurt.”^ 

During the night of May 4 almost every house in the town was 
plundered by the English troops, a large niunber of buildings were 
set fire to, and the inhabitants were subjected to all kinds of atro¬ 
cities. In fact, according to Arthur Wellesley, nothing could have 
exceeded what was done on that night,* The soldiers obtained so much 
booty that “every soldier had to relieve himself of the burden by 
throwing away a portion of it to any comrade that he could meet.”® 
Jewels of the greatest value, bars of gold and silver were oflered for 
sale by the soldiers in the camp.* 

The soldiers also succeeded in entering the treasury in the palace, 
and carried away a vast amount of coin, and jewellery before they 
could be slopped. Among the valuables which they took away, one 
casket of jewels alone was worth Rs. 45,00,000. One soldier was related 
to have found Tipu’s armlets, set with precious diamonds. He sold 
them to a Company’s surgeon for 1,500 rupees, the surgeon sold them 
for a sum that brought him in 3(^2,000 a year.® The plunder and rapine 
continued till the 6th when order was restored by Colonel Wellesley 
who was put in charge of Seringapatam. But in spile of these depreda¬ 
tions there was still a priceless treasure left in the palace. 'I’here was a 
magnificent throne, a beautiful silver haudah, solid gold and silver 
plate, richly-jewelled matchlocks and swords, expensive carpets, bales 
of finest muslin and silk, and large quantities of jewels® There was 
also in the palace a valuable library consisting of about 2,000 volumes 
of Arabic, rersian, Urdu and Hindi manuscripts, dealing with History, 
Fiqh, Sufism, Medicine, Hadis and various other subjects.’ A dia¬ 
mond star, some ornaments, and one of Tipu’s swords were presented 

^Bcatson, p. 149; Allan, p. 84. 

* Owen, Wellesl^'s Despakfies, p. 771; see also Kirmani, p. 392. Kirmani 

says that Muslims were slaughtered, their property was looted and their women 
were violated. Kirmani is right, but the Hindus equally suffered. In the excite¬ 
ment of ihe moment and intoxicated with victory, the English troops could not 
have differentiated between Muslims and Hindus. According to Allan pp. 83-4, 
women of the family of Sayyid Saheb and Q_amar-ud-din Khan were subjected 
to great indignities. * 

* Sastri, Petrie Papers (I.H R.C., xviii). 

* Owen, Wellesley's Despatches, p. 771. 

® Dodwell, The Nabobs of Madras, p. 67. 

•The price property found at Seringapatam consisted of specie valued at 
16,74,350 star pagodas, and jewellery, gold and silver bullion valued at 25,00,000 
star pagodas. In addition, there were 20 or more boxes, full of jewels, the contents 
of which were not valued because of the lack of experts. (W.P., B.M. 13670, 
f. 147a). 

’ For more details about Tipu’s library, sec Stewart, A. Descriptive Catalogue 
of Tippoo's Oriental Library, and Islamic Ctdture, xiv. No. 2; see also W.P., B.M 
26583, AT. 34a-64b, for details of the MSS. in the library. The total number of 
MSS. was 1889. 
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to Wellesley on behalf of the English army. Another sword ofTipu was 
publicly presented by Harris to Baird, while the gilded tiger’s head 
from the Sultan’s throne was sent to adorn the treasures of Windsor 
Castle. Tipu’s turban, one of his swords, and a sword of Morari Rao 
were sent to Cornwallis.^ Harris received 42,902 from the total 
amount of prize-fund reckoned at ^(^2,000,000.2 Mir Alam was given 
one lakh of pagodas to be distributed among 6,000 of the Hyderabad 
cavalry. But both he and Nizam regarded this sum as too small 
compared to what the Company’s troops had received, and were very 
dissatisfied.® 

With the fall of Seringapatam the kingdom of Mysore lay at the 
feet of the English. It is true they had captured only the capital 
and some other minor forts, and that a large part of Mysore, including 
important forts like Chitaldrug and Sira, were still in the possession of 
the Mysoreans, but after the death of the Sultan there was no will to 
resistance left. Harris informed Ghulam Ali Khan, mir sudur^ that 
if he helped the English in securing the surrender of Mysore forts, 
the Governor-General would confirm him in his jagir in perpetuity 
that he had held under Tipu and would also, in addition, grant him 
adequate compensation. Ghulam Ali Khan, thereupon, issued orders 
to the commandants to surrender their forts to the English. Gk)oty 
and Hulal alone resisted but were captured.^ The other principal 
officers had already entered into secret engagements with the English, 
and now they formally surrendered to them. Abdul Khaliq, Tipu’s 
second son, surrendered on the day after the fall of Seringapatam. 
Fath Haidar was, however, advised by Dhoondia and his father’s 
loyal officers to continue the struggle. But deceived by the concilia¬ 
tory language of Harris, and the assurances of some of his 
own officers tliat the victors would restore to him his father’s king¬ 
dom, he did not take up arms, and threw himself on the mercy of 
the English.® Purnaiya was of the opinion that “Muslim interests 
were so much blended with every department of the State that any 
other arrangement could not reconcile troops and powerful class of 
inhabitants.”* So he proposed that Fath Haidar should be placed on 
the throne of Mysore, but should be required to pay tribute to the 
English who should also be entided to garrison such forts as diey con- 

^ Allan, p. 101. 

* This prize-fund also included the value of 920 pieces of ordnance, ammuni¬ 
tion and military stores, which were at first reserved until the receipt of instruc¬ 
tions from London, but afterwards on receipt of orders they were given to the 
army. 

* M.R. Mly., Sundry Book, 109B--1799, Malcolm to Wellesley, June 14, 1799, 
p. 521. 

* W.P., B.M. 13728, Harris to Wellesley, May 18, 1799, ff. 98a-b. 

* Kirmani, pp. 394-5. 

•M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, 109A—1799, Harris to Wellesley, May 12, 1799, 
pp. 130 seqq. 
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sidered strat^caUy important. But Wellesley rejected the proposal on 
the groimd that ‘‘such a settlement would have cherished in its 
bosom a restless and a powerful principle of its own dissolution.”^ 
Wellesley had, in fact, made up his mind, even before the invasion of 
Mysore, to destroy the power of Tipu and his house. There was thus no 
question of restoring the kingdom of Mysore to Fath Haidar. The 
princes were therefore given an annual allowance of2,24,000 pagodas 
and sent away to reside in the fort of Vellore. After the Vellore 
Mutiny of 1807, in which the princes were suspected of having a 
hand, they were exiled to Calcutta, where some of their descendants 
still survive, eking out a miserable existence. 

After the surrender of Tipu’s sons and officers it was open to 
Wellesley to annex the entire Kingdom of Mysore. And nothing would 
have given him greater satisfaction. Moreover, he would be acting 
according to the wishes of Dundas who also favoured the annexation 
of Mysore. Having had enough experience of the evils of double 
government, Dundas was opposed to the restoration of the old Raja, 
who would be a mere cipher. He even desired that neither the 
Marathas nor the Nizam be given any territory. But if the Nizam 
insisted, he should be given cash or better still restored the Northern 
Cirkars.^ Wellesley, however, could not follow such a course of action, 
because he knew that this “would have raised such a flame both at 
Hyderabad and at Poona as could hardly have been extinguished 
without another war.”® He also did not want to divide the whole 
between the Company and the Nizam, because that w'ould have made 
the latter powerful and would have aroused the jealousy of the 
Marathas.^ He, therefore, decided to leave the central part of the 
Mysore kingdom intact and to hand it over to a descendant of the old 
ruling family of Mysore. The result of this would be, “as further 
security, to divide both at this moment and hereafter, the Hindoo 
and Mahomedan inhabitants of Mysore.”® The bulk of what was left 
was to be divided between the Company and the Nizam, and a small 
portion was to be oflered to the Marathas. 

This was a very astute settlement, for it made the English masters 
of the whole kingdom of Mysore. They obtained* the whole of Kanara, 
Wynad, Coimbatore, Dharapuram and the town and island of 
Seringapatam. The Nizam got the districts of Gooty and Gurram- 

^ Martin, ii, p. 36. Mir Alam and Mushir-ul-mulk were also against the 
restoration of Tipu’s family to the throne of Mysore. (N.A., See. Pro., Jtme 24, 
1799, Cons. No. 7). 

•W.P., B.M. 37274, Dundas to Wellesley, Oct. 9, 1799, 247a seqq.', also 
Melville Papers, National Library of Scotland, Dundas to Wellesley, Oct. 9, 
1799, if. 64a seqq. 

» Ibid., p. 203. 

^Ibid., pp. 36, 74. 

» W.P., B.M. 13667, Malcolm to Wellesley, May 31, 1799, ff. 78a-b. 

MH;TS— 21 
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konda and a part of the district of Chitaldrug. The Peshwa, having 
refused to agree to the English terms, the districts of Sunda and Har- 
panahalli, which had been offered to him, were also divided between 
the Nizam and the Company. The Nizam, however, was not destined 
to enjoy his new acquisitions long, because in 1800 he ceded all these 
to the Company. I’he kingdom which was set aside for the Raja also 
became a British possession. Owing to the treaty which, under 
Wellesley’s pressure, the Raja signed with the Company, he became 
virtually a cipher and the entire sovereignty of his country was 
assumed by the English. As Mill wrote: “The Raja was a .species of 
screen, put up to hide, at once from Indian and from European eyes, 
the actual aggrandisement which the British territory had received.”*^ 

The overthrow of l^ipu not only brought huge territorial gains to 
the English, it in fact made them “paramount in India.”^ Tipu had 
been the most formidable opponent whom the British ever faced in 
India, but now there was no one left to challenge their supremacy. 
While Plassey had established the Company as one of “the country 
powers,” the fall of Seringapatam made them in fact the “Power 
paramount.”^ One English correspondent went even to the extent of 
saying that, as a result of this event, “the Empire of the East is at our 
feet.”^ And Scott observed: “The fall of Seringapatam, and the far 
more consequential fall of Tipu Sahib taken together was the greatest 
event that ever happened since the admission of Europeans into India.”® 

The Marathas had joined the English against Tipu in the Third 
Anglo-Mysore War, but they had remained neutral in the last war. 
They never seriously realised that the existence of Tipu was their only 
protection against the English designs of aggrandisement. It was only 
after Tipu’s fall that they awoke to the gravity of the situation. When 
Baji Rao heard the news, he is reported to have said that Tipu’s death 
had been to him like “the loss of his right arm.”* Nana too was affected 
by the news and remarked: “Tipu is finished; the British power has 
increased; the whole of east India is already theirs; Poona will now 
be the next victim. Evil day» seem to be ahead. There seems to be 
no escape from destiny.”’ 

But the.se were after all the fruits of Nana’s own policy. 

Causes of the Fall of Seringapatam 

The fort of Seringapatam was strongly built and possessed formid- 

» Mill, vi, p. 116. 

* Owen, Wellesley's Despatches, p. xcii. 

■ Thompson and Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, p. 206. 

* Auber, Rise and Progress of the British Power in India, ii, p. 192. 

• Philips, The Correspondence of David Scott, ii, p. 256. 

• Home Miscellaneous Scries, 574, p. 598, cited in Gupta Baji Rao II and the 
East India Company, p. 59. 

’ Cited in Sardesai, New History of the Marathas, iii, p. 354. 
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able fortifications. It had a garrison of 21,839 men—13,739 regular 
infantry within and 8,100 in the entrenchments—and possessed 
ammunition and provisions sufficient to withstand a long siege. Since 
1792 Tipu had considerably strengthened the fort to the south, east 
and north. To the north-west angle an entire new bastion of European 
construction had been added, and a new inner or second rampart 
having a deep ditch extending the whole length of the north face 
had nearly been completed. With such a large garrison and such 
fortifications the fort was capable of withstanding a long siege. Yet 
it had been seized by almost starving troops in Jess than two hours. 
This was because hardly any resistance had been offered to them. 
As Lushington observes: “There was nothing like that lengthened, 
awful and doubtful struggle for victory which had been anticipated 
in the storming of a fortress, whose works are, even in their ruins, 
still stupendous to look at.”^ Sherbrooke’s troops did not encounter 
any opposition although, as Fortescue says, “there were strongholds 
which, in the hands of a few resolute men, could have wrought great 
havoc among them!”® Similarly there was no opposition to the English 
advance along the inner rampart. That was why the English loss had 
been very slight. In fact, the whole loss very little exceeded that of 
one of the preceding days.® The only troops which put up a fight were 
those led by Tipu in person. But they failed to turn the tide of war 
in their favour because, before the Sultan could reach the breach, 
the English had already consolidated their position on the ramparts. 
The reason why no resistance had been offered to the English was, 
as has already been pointed out,^ that some of the Mysore officers 
had entered into league with them against Tipu. 

We have seen that I’ipu committed a tactical mistake at Malvalli. 
He also failed to display the same vigour and energy in opposing 
the march of Harris on his capital that he had done in the Third 
Anglo-Mysore War against Cornwallis. When the siege of Seringa- 
patam began, then, too, he did not show any marked activity. Since 
the season was sufficiendy advanced, he should have thrown every 
obstacle in order to prolong the siege. Instead there was indolence 
and supineness in the fort. The efforts made to* stockade the breach 
were trifling, and no attempt was made to bring .cannon to bear upon 
the breach. These were, indeed, serious mistakes. Yet the main cause 
of the fall of Seringapatam was the treachery of some of the principal 
Mysore officers who had entered into league with the English.® 

• Lushington, Life of Harris, p. 441. 

• Fortescue, iv, part ii, p. 742. 

• Lushington, Life of Harris, p. 443. 

‘See pp. 313-14, 316 supra 

» National Library of Scotland (MS.), Journal of the War with Tippoo, 1799, 
pp. 190-91. 
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Before Harris opened the campaign against Mysore, he was instru¬ 
cted by Wellesley to form a Commission consisting of Colonels Well¬ 
esley, Close, Agnew and Captain Malcolm, with Captain Macaulay 
as Secretary. The task of the Commission was to spread disaffection 
among Tipu’s subjects and to win them over to the English side by 
propaganda, offers of money or territory. A large number of Mahda- 
vis, who had been exiled by Tipu, were employed by Wellesley as 
irregular horse, and it was expected that they would help the Com¬ 
mission by their contacts with the people in Mysore.^ The Commis¬ 
sion was required to win over Mir Sadiq and Purnaiya, who “would 
become useful instruments in establishing a new government.”* 
And Qamar-ud-din was to be won over by promising him the nawab- 
ship of Cuddapah.® The Commission was also to get in touch with the 
adherents of the old ruling family of Mysore. And lastly, it was 
required to incite the Muslim inhabitants of Mysore. This was to be 
done by using those passages from the Caliph’s manifesto and letter 
to Tipu “which expose the character of the French Republic, and 
the outrages committed by the French against the acknowledged 
head of the Mohammedan church.”^ 

Secret negotiations between some of Tipu’s principal officers and 
the allies had been going on for a long time. Realising that the star of 
of the English was in the ascendant, and that sooner or later Tipu’s 
power would be overthrown, they had made up their minds to 
come to terms with their future masters before it might be too late. 
According to the reports of the Company’s secret agents in Mysore, 
in 1797 the correspondence of Mir Sadiq, Purnaiya, Qa£hiar-ud-din 
Khan and that of some other officers with the English, the Nizam, 
and the Marathas was intercepted. The Brahmins, who were impli¬ 
cated in the plot, were executed, while Mir Sadiq and Purnaiya 
were imprisoned.® However, after they had retracted and pledged 

' Tlic Mahdavis were living in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad after being 
expelled by Tipu. Agreement was signed between their leader, Jafar ELhan, who 
had been a member of the embasaijf that Tipu sent to Constantinople in 1786, and 
the Company. The latter agreed to employ him and his 200 horsemen on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 12,500. At the end of the war Jafar Khan and his followers 
would be conferred upon with marks of favour in accordance with their services. 
Similar terms were granted to other Mahdavi chiefs. (M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 21, 
1799, vol. 254a, pp. 3354-60; also W.P., B.M. 13668, Kirkpatrick to Wellesley 
Jan. 1799, ff. 20b-22b, 23a seqq. 

*W.P., B.M. 13665, Political Commission on General Harris’s Campaign, 
f. 44a. 

* Ibid. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons., Feb. 22, 1799, vol. 254A, pp. 3334 seqq. 

•N.A., Pol. Pro., July 10, 1797, Cons. Nos. 20, 24; Ibid., July 17, Cons. No. 2. 
Since Mir Sadiq and Purnaiya had acquired considerable property, and Tipu’s 
future was uncertain, they began intrigues with his enemies. Mir Sadiq ‘Svas 
made the instrument by money of effecting the escape of the raja when Cornwallis 
invaded Mysore.” From this period onwards Mir Sadiq kept himself in touch 
with the English, (see W.P., M.B. 13665, Webbe to Wellesley by, f. 43a). 
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their loyalty to the Sultan, they were released and reinstated in then- 
posts. Nevertheless, they did not desist from their treasonable activities. 
In the middle of 1798 Q^mar-ud-din Khan wrote to Mushir-ul-mulk, 
the Nizam’s Prime Minister, that he was ready to hand over Tipu 
to him provided he was promised the province of Guddapah as a 
free gift in perpetuity. But Mashir-ul-raulk was prepared to grant 
him only a pension of ten lakhs of rupees annually.^ From the subse¬ 
quent events it appears that Qamar-ud-din was in the end promised 
the jagir of Gurramkonda on condition that he should help the 
English in an Anglo-Mysore War. As we have seen he did help them 
by not offering any resistance to their advance; so, after the fall of 
Seringapatam, he was awarded the jagir of Gurramkonda by the 
Nizam “without the least hesitation.”® 

Another person who entered into communication with the English 
was Shaikh Shihab-ud-din, commonly known as Sady Beherry, an 
influential Moplah who was Tipu’s revenue officer in the Mangalore 
area and had acted as his representative in the demarcation of 
boundaries between the Mysore kingdom and the Company’s terri¬ 
tories on the west coast. He promised the English that he would 
promote their cause on the Malabar coast with the help of Tipu’s 
principal officers in other parts of his kingdom, and informed them 
that, in future, correspondence with him was to be carried on via 
Coorg through Ghokra Musa, a Moplah merchant of Tellicherry.® 

The existence of traitors in Mysore was acknowledged even by Wel¬ 
lesley, who wrote on February 13,1799; “I have already received inti¬ 
mations frbm various parts of his (Tipu’s) dominions, and from his 
principal ministers and officers, which promise considerable advantage 
in the prosecution of hostilities against him.”^ Again, he wrote on 
February 22: “I have reason to believe that many of the tributaries, 
principal officers, and many other subjects of Tippoo Sultan, are 
inclined to throw off the authority of that prince, and to place them¬ 
selves under the protection of the Company and their allies.”® In the 
same letter he referred to “a certain secret negotiation which has 
been opened by Meer Allum,”® and about which Captain Malcolm 
would inform the Commission. * 

There is further evidence of fifth column activity inside the fort. 

NA., Sec. Pro., Sept. 10,1798, Kirkpatrick to Wellesley, Aug. 7, Cons. No. 32. 
Kirkpatrick stispected the genuineness of the letter, but Mir Alam and Mushir-ul- 
mulk believed it to be genuine. See also W.P., B.M. 12588, Kirkpatrick to 
Wellesley, Aug. 5, 1798, No. 31 and No. 32. 

•N.A., Sec. Pro., June 17, 1799, Cons. No. 21. 

• W.P., B.M. 13665, Uthoff and Mahony to Wellesley, Dec. 18, 1799, ff. 17a 
s$qq‘, also Scottish Record Office, Wellesley to Dundas, March 16, 1799, iv/249/22. 

• Martin, WeHesUy’s Despatches^ i, p. 437. 

'Ibid., p. 442. 

• Ibid., p. 446, Mir Alam was also deputed by Wellesley to win over Tipu’s 
subjects. (N.A., Mly Cons., Feb. 22, 1799, vol. 244A, p. 3332). 
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According to Munro, Tipu’s principal officers concealed from their 
master that a breach had been made. But one of his servants (probably 
it was Sayyid Ghaffar), impatient at hearing the false reports 
brought to the Sultan, informed him that a breach had been effected, 
and that soon it would be practicable.^ On the morning of the day 
the fort was stormed, Tipu seemed to have examined the breach, 
but did not think that any attack would be made for a day or two, 
and his officers encouraged him in this belief by observing that the 
resources of Seringapatam were great.^ 

I’he folk songs called lavanis in Kannada refer to the conspiracy 
which some of the Mysore ministers had organised for the overthrow 
of their master.® The correspondence of William Petrie of the Madras 
Council also shows that Seringapatam fell because of fifth column 
activity. In a letter to a friend in England Petrie wrote: “You will hear 
every event and circumstance of this unparalleled war attributed to the 
sole cause of the invincible valour and prowess of our troops. It is 
natural for military men to look for no other cause. Of course this is a 
theme on which I am silent here and on wliich I shall speak and write 
■W'ith great caution and reserve elsewhere. I am pos.sessed of much in¬ 
formation on this curious edifying event, which is still lodged in my 
mind and from whence I may never have leisure to extract it, before 
many of the most important traces are erased from the tablets of 
my memory. But I never can forget on how many slender hairs and 
threads the fortune of this great event has been suspended, almost any 
of which breaking would have dangerously retarded, if not entirely 
frustrated, the grand object of the measure.”^ Petrie did'not openly 
speak of the treachery of Mysore officers, but from his reticence, 
and his reference to caust^s other than military, it is clear that the 
capture of the fort was facilitated by the Mysorean support which the 
English had obtained. Petrie was silent over this matter because he 
feared that it would detract from the glory of the English achievement. 

From the above analysis it is clear that the fall of Seringapatam 
was facilitated by a conspiracy organised by some of the chief officers 
of the Mysore Government in concert with the English. In fact, this 
was the culmination of a series of plots which had been hatched 
again and again for the overthrow of Haidar and Tipu. In these 
Maharani Lakshmi Ammanni, the widow of Krishnaraja Wodeyar, 
played the most conspicuous part. Ever since Haidar had captured 
power, she had never ceased striving for the restoration of her family 

* Glcig, Afwiro, i, p. 217. Kirmani, p. 389, says that Tipu was not told about 
the breach. 

® National Library of Scotland (MS.), Journal of the War with Tippoo Sultan^ 
1799, p. 162. 

^ ® Sastri, Petrie Papers (I.H.R.G., xviii, p. 289). 

‘ Ibid., 294-5. 
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to the throne of Mysore. After Khande Rao’s attempt against Haidar 
had failed, she turned to the English, and sent one Srinivas Rao as her 
emissary to Lord Pigot, the Governor of Madras.^ The latter pro¬ 
mised help, but could not do anything. The negotiations were revived 
when Pigot was reappointed Governor of Madras. The Rani assured 
him through her agent, Tirumala Rao, that in return for his support 
she would pay one crore of rupees towards the maintenance of the 
Company’s army, and thirty lakhs as a reward to influential persons.* 
Bur owing to the arrest and dismissal of Pigot nothing came out of the 
talks. The Rani, however, remained in touch with the English, and 
when the Second Anglo-Mysore War broke out, Tirumala Rao, on 
her behalf, signed with them a treaty by which they pledged them¬ 
selves to restore the kingdom of Mysore to her family. Several Mysore 
officers, who were in communication with I’irumala Rao, also pro¬ 
mised to help the English in overthrowing Haidar. But the Company’s 
forces did not succeed in defeating Haidar and Tipu, while the plot to 
seize the capital was foiled by the vigilance of Tipu’s officers, and the 
conspirators were hanged.* When the Third Anglo-Mysore War 
broke out the Rani revived her activities, and entered into an agree¬ 
ment with General Medows.^ But her efforts bore no fruit owing to the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Seringapatam (1792). In 1796 she 
incited Sir John Shore to declare war against Tipu, because, she 
argued, he had entered into an alliance with the French, and she 
assured the English of success.® But Shore was too much wedded to a 
policy of peace to listen to such advances. When Wellesley became 
Governor^General she began correspondence with him through her 
agent, Tirumala Rao, who was also in contact with some of the 
Sultan’s chief officers.® Wellesley welcomed her overtures and entered 
into an agreement with her and with some of the principal Mysore 
officers for the subversion of Tipu’s power. 

Tipu was quite ignorant of the existence of any conspiracy against 
him. A few days before the fall of Seringapatam, when he found his 
capital surrounded on all sides and the walls of the fort battered, he 
sent for Monsieur Chappuis, and asked him what course he should 
follow. Chappuis advised the Sultan to retire? to Sira or Ghitaldrug, 
and from there to continue the struggle against the enemy. Chappuis 

' Mysore Pradhans, p. 4; see also W.P., B.M. 13665, ff. 39a-42c'i, for a detailed 
account of the intrigues of the Raja’s family with the English since the time of 
Haidar Ali. 

* Shama Rao, Modern Mysore (From the beginning to 1868), p. 270. 

® See pp. 35,74, supra. 

* See p. 179 supra; for more details see Mysore Pradhans, pp. 9, 10, 30,. 

® Shama Rao, Modem Mysore {From the beginning to 1868), p. 271. 

* W.P., B.M. 13627, Clive to Wellesley, Nov. 29, 1798, f. 70a. Henry Wellesley 
to Arthur Wellesley, Aug. 7, 1801; see also Hayavadana Rao, Mysore Gazetteerj 
ii, p. 2710, for the Rani’s intrigues with Wellesl^. 
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was prepared to defend the capital provided none of the Mysore 
officers interfered with him. If, on the other hand, Tipu wanted to 
conclude peace, the Frenchmen, who were in his service, would be 
prepared to be delivered to the English.^ 

Tipu’s reply to Ghappuis’s proposition of surrendering the French¬ 
men to the English was that, even if his whole kingdom were deva¬ 
stated by the enemy, he would not betray his friends who were 
strangers from a distant land. As regards the other two propositions, 
he asked the advice of his councillors. Mir Sadiq’s advice was 
that the French were treacherous, and that if the fort were placed in 
their charge, they would immediately surrender it to the English. As 
regards evacuating the fort, Budr-uz-zaman Khan advised the Sultan 
against following such a course on the ground that, if he left, the 
garrison would lose heart and the fort would soon fall.* Tipu, never¬ 
theless, decided to evacuate. He kept his family and treasure in 
readiness to leave at the shortest notice. Prince Fath Haidar was 
posted at the Karighatta hill, and was directed to cross into Shahr 
Ganjam in the night and remove the family and the treasure to 
Ghitaldrug.® It appears from Kirmani’s account that by this time 
Tipu had discovered the treacherous designs of some of his officers. He 
therefore prepared a list of the traitors, with Mir Sadiq heading 
it. All these persons were to be hanged the next evening. But Mir 
Sadiq came to know of it, and made arrangements to surrender the 
fort before Tipu’s orders could be carried out.^ Further, in order to 
prevent Tipu from escaping, he instructed his protege Mir Nadim, 
Gommandant of the fort, to keep the water-gate shut.® 

As the price of the betrayal, the Mysore officers were generously 
rewarded by the English. Qamar-ud-din, “who from family, as well 
as character and conduct, merits attention in any general agreement 
that is adopted,”* received thtjagir of Gurramkonda, while Purnaiya, 
who “appears to be an able man and has hitherto been useful,”'^ 
was made chief minister of the new Raja. Mir Sadiq, however, did not 
live to enjoy the fruits of his treachery. After perpetrating the foul 
deed, he tried to escape and join the English. But he was killed by the 

^ Kirmani, p. 388. 

*Ibid, p. 389. 

*Ibid.i Tarikh-i-TiJm, f. Ilia. 

* Kirmani, p. 390. Kirmani says that Tipu handed over the list to Sayyid 
Saheb, and while the latter was reading it in an open durbar, a servant of the 
palace (a farrasM) happened to cast a glance at the name of Mir Sadiq which 
was at the top, and he reported this to him. Kirmani seems to be prejudiced in 
favour of Sayyid Saheb. It is quite possible that the latter himself sent the informa¬ 
tion to Mir Sadiq. It is strange that he should have read such an important and 
confidential paper in a public place. 

* Ibid., p. 390. 

* W.P., B.M. 13667, Malcolm to Wellesley, May 31, 1799, f. 79b. 

’ Ibid. 
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Mysore soldiers, who believed that he had betrayed the Sultan. They 
mangled his body in a shocking manner. Even after he was buried, 
his body was dug up and for over two weeks it was treated with insult 
by men, women and children, who assembled around it and threw 
■filth on it. Strong measures had to be taken by the English to put a 
stop to this. Even now people, who revere Tipu’s memory, while 
visiting Seringapatam, throw stones towards the spot where Mir 
Sadiq was killed. 



CHAPTER XX 


ADMINISTRATION AND ECONOMY 
The Nature of the Government 

Tipu, like other Indian rulers, was an autocrat. It is true that he 
consulted his chief civil and military officers on important matters, but 
he was not bound by their advice, and the final decision always rested 
with him. He was the supreme legislative, judicial and executive 
authority in his kingdom. He was his own foreign minister, and 
personally dictated all important conespondcnce. He was also his 
own commander-in-chief. During the time of war he commanded 
the principal army, and the generals whom he sent to fight on different 
fronts, had to act according to his instructions. He constituted the 
highest court of appeal, and dealt out justice to rich and poor alike. 

Although there were no constitutional checks on Tipu’s powers, 
this did not mean that he was an irresponsible ruler. On the contrary 
he had a high sense of duty to his office, and believed that his subjects 
“constitute a unique trust held for God, the Real Master.”^ Owing to 
this belief he spared no pains to promote the welfare of his people, and 
was busy from morning till evening with the affairs of the State. He 
personally supervised every department of the Government, and 
endeavoured to check the laxity, oppression and speculation of his 
officers by inflicting upon them exemplary punishments. In the words 
of Mackenzie: Tipu “invigorated the whole system by principles of 
good government, and by an economic management of material 
resources to which those of any neighbouring power bore no com¬ 
parison.Checking the frauds of intermediate agents by 

severe and exemplary punishipents, the Sultan protected the raiyats, 
who were chiefly of Hindu religion, from the enormities of black 
collectors.”* 

But Tipu not merely wanted his officers to be honest in their 
official dealings, he also expected from them a high moral tone in 
their private life. Thus when he came to know that Arshad Beg, the 
faujdar of Malabar, had illicit relations with a courtesan, he rebuked 
him and insisted upon his renouncing the connection. Arshad 
resented this interference, and decided to proceed on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. On Tipu’s advice, however, he gave up the idea. The 
courtesan, who had been imprisoned, was exiled from the town.® 

* O.R. No. 16, Tipu to Nizam. * Kirkpatrick, p. 464. 

• Mackenzie, ii, pp. 72-3. ^ 
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The sphere of Mysore Grovernment’s activity under Tipu was much 
wider than that of other Indian States. While other rulers were merely 
interested in establishing law and order and in defending their 
countries from invasion, Tipu took upon himself, in addition to these, 
further responsibilities. Realising that the European nations owed 
their greatness to commerce and industry, he undertook the role of 
a trader, manufacturer, banker and money-changer. In this respect 
he closely resembled Muhammad AH, the founder of modern Egypt. 

In his zeal to promote the welfare of his people Tipu also adopted 
the role of a social reformer. He banned the use of liquor and all in¬ 
toxicants in his kingdom, permitting only Lallee to open a shop in the 
camp for the French soldiers in the Mysore army. He prohibited 
persons of illegitimate or slave birth H orn marrying into respectable 
families. He forbade prostitution and the employment of female slaves 
in domestic service, and tried to stop the practice of polyandry in 
Malabar and Goorg.^ In some parts of Malabar women did not cover 
themselves above the waist; so Tipu decreed that no woman should 
go out of her house naked.^ He abolished the custom of human sacrifice 
which was practised in the temple of Kali Devi near Mysore town. 
In order to promote the prosperity of the peasants, he instructed his 
district officers to enforce economy upon the villagers who were 
accustomed to squander away their incomes upon marriages and 
festivals. A village was to spend no more than one per cent of its 
wealth on charities and festivals.® 

Tipu’s Government was highly centralised. He sent to his provincial 
and district officers detailed instructions which they were required to 
follow. His orders were; “Act according to the instructions which have 
been delivered to you, and do not pursue the suggestions of your 
fancy.” Nevertheless, sufficient powers were left to his officers, and 
if they followed too literally his instructions or did not act on their 
own responsibility, he reprimanded them.^ Generally speaking 1'ipu 
laid down principles for their guidance, and for the rest they were 
to act according to their own discretion. 

Tipu called his Grovernment Sarkar-i-Khudadad (Government 
given by God).® But this did not mean that It was meant only for 
the Muslims. While the sharia law was applicable to the Muslims, the 

' Ibid.y No. 14. sec also Buchanan, ii, pp. 411-12, for details about the custom 
of polyandry prevalent in Malabar. 

* Kirmani, p. 398. 

® Crisp, Mysorean Revenue Regulation, p. 25. 

•Kirkpatrick, pp. 210-11. 

® See Kirkpatrick, Kirmani and Beatson. But it is strange that this title is 
nowhere found stamped except on the bindings of books in the Sultan’s library. 
Tarikh-i-Khudadadi calls Tipu’s Government Ahmadi Sarkar, while Sultan-ut- 
TawarVeh refers to it as Sarkar-UAsad Ilahi. In Kirkpatrick also sometimes this 
last title is employed. 
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Hindus were governed by their own laws, which Tipu never interfered 
with. He gave his subjects complete freedom of worship. He respected 
the old traditions of Mysore, and allowed the age-long system of village 
panchayats to function without any hindrance. “The Mysore Grovern- 
ment,” wrote Munro to his father on January 17, 1790, “is the most 
simple and despotic monarchy in the world, in which every depart¬ 
ment, civil and military, possesses the regularity and system com¬ 
municated to it by the genius of Hyder, and in which all pretensions, 
derived from high birth being discouraged, all independent chiefs 
and zamindars being subjugated or extirpated, justice severely and 
impartially administered, a numerous and well disciplined army kept 
up and almost every department of trust or consequence conferred 
on men raised from obscurity, gives the Government a vigour hitherto 
unexampled in India. Similarly Moor, on the basis of personal 
experience, wrote: “When a person travelling through a strange 
country finds it well cultivated, populous with industrious inhabi¬ 
tants, cities newly founded, commerce extending, towns increasing, 
and everything flourishing so as to indicate happiness, he will naturally 
conclude it to be under a form of government congenial to the minds 
of the people. This is a picture of Tippoo’s country, and this is our 
conclusion respecting its government.”^ 

The Central Government* 

Tipu inherited a fairly efHcient system of Government from his 
father, but owing to his zeal for innovation and improvement, he 
introduced considerable changes. He borrowed from the Great 
Mughals, and was also influenced by Western political institutions, as 
established by the European Companies in India. Tipu, according to 
Dodwell, “was the first Indian sovereign to seek to apply western 
methods to his administration.”® 

There were seven principal cutchehris (departments) at the centre. 
Every department had a chief, who, with his subordinate officers, 
constituted a Board. Thus there were seven such Boards which met 
separately from time to time to discuss the affairs of their respective 
departments. Every member recorded his views with his signature in 
the book of minutes which was kept in a box under the seal of the 
department. The decisions were taken by a majority of votes, and 
Tipu was kept regularly informed of the proceedings. If there was 

^ Glcig, Munro, i, p. 04. 

* Moor, p. 201. 

•Rushbrook Williams, Great Men of India, p. 216 (Chap, on Tipu Sultan by 
Dodwell); also A. N., G*172, Monneron to Gossigny, Sept. 14, 178b, f. 207b. 
Monneron also expressed similar opinion. 

* See S. G. Sen Gupta, Government and Administrative System of Tipu Sultan, 
Journal of the Dept, of Letters, xix, xxi. (Calcutta University). I am indebted to 
these two articles, which, though based on published works, are very illuminating. 
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anything which required secrecy, the report was written by one of the 
members of the Board who personally delivered it to the Sultan and 
obtained his written opinion about the matter.^ Sometimes the heads 
of various departments also met to deliberate on matters of common 
interest. It was Tipu’s practice that whenever he wished to take a 
decision, he spent a whole day in deliberation. He then invited advice 
fiom his chief officers, who first discussed among themselves and then 
submitted their opinions in writing. It was after comparing these 
with his own that he issued his final orders.’® 

Mir Ase^Cvdchehri (The Revenue and Finance Department) 

The head of this department was called variously diwan, saheb 
diwan^ huzur diwan^ or mir asafJ* He was the most important officer 
in Tipu’s Government, and, along with his five officers, who were 
also called mir asafs^ constituted the Central Board of Revenue and 
Finance. Each officer was in charge of one or two branches of the 
department, and under him were sarishtadars (Chief Accountants) and 
mutasaddis (accountants or clerks). The accounts were kept in three 
languages—Persian, Kanarese and Marathi.’ Mir Sadiq was the 
President of the Revenue and Finance Department and was Tipu’s 
chief diwan. He was not a wazir or Prime Minister, for there was no 
such office in Tipu’s Government. Mir Sadiq’s annual salary was 2,100 
pagodas. Besides, he had a small jagir and was paid an annual 
allowance of 100 pagodas. The five officers under him received a 
salary of 5,460 pagodas annually.® 

Mir Miran Cutchehri {The Military Department) 

I’his department was also, like others, organised into a Board. 
Purnaiya was the President of the Board and the head of the depart¬ 
ment. He was the chief mir miran, and his salary 2 cad jagir were equal 
to those of Mir Sadiq. Under him were fifteen officers who received 
12,880 pagodas annually,® and were called mir mirans.^^ 

' Kirkpatrick, Appendix E, pp. xxxiii seqq. These regulations were not only 
meant for the Commerce Department but also for other departments. See also 
I.O. 4685 (Persian), ff. 8a-9a, for a detailed account of how the dept, worked. 

* Beatson, p. 157; Edmonstone, pp. 13-19, 22-3, 29; Kirkpatrick, Appendix D, 
p. xxix. 

* Kirmani, pp. 280, 378, 381 seqq. Kirmani generally calls Mir Sadiq diwan. 

* Kirkpatrick, No. 318. 

* I.O.MSS. Eur. C. 10 p. 208. It appears that there was also a deputy diwan. In 
1794 Ashraf Ali Khan held that post (Mly. Sundry Book. vol. 101,1792-95, p. 112). 

* Edmonstone, pp. 23,29. 

’ M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 101, 1792-95, p. 112. 

® N.A., Sec. Cons., July 23, 1799, vol. viii B, pp. 1158 seqq. 

* Ibid. 

Kirmani, p. 375. In 1793 Tipu conferred the title of mir miran on a number 
of ofiicers. Sayyid GhafFar was the first to receive this title. Muhammad Raza, 
Khan Jahan Khan, Purnaiya and others rcceived^it later. 
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Mir Miron Cutchekn {^umra) 

This was another department created by Tipu in 1793. It looked 
after the army called zumra which was composed of men born in 
Mysore. Muhammad Raza was in charge of this department, and 
received an annual salary of 1,050 pagodas. Besides his pay, he was 
given a small jagir. There were ten officers under him. Eight of 
them were paid 700 pagodas and the rest 500 pagodas each annually. 
Each officer had also a jagir.^ 

Mir Sudur Cutchehri (The Ordnance and Garrison Department) 

The chief officers constituted a Board with one of them as the 
head. The department supervised the stores and the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition. It also looked after the proper defence of the 
forts in the kingdom by a regular supply of troops, provisions and war 
materials.Further, it was in charge of the ahsham troops (garrisons), 
and kept the army accounts. Ghulam Ali Khan, who was the head of 
the department, was known as mir sudur, and was paid an annual 
salary of 840 pagodas. The eight officers under him were called 
hakhshis, and received 5,250 pagodas annually.® 

Malik-ut-Tujjar Cutchehri {The Commerce Department) 

This department looked after trade and industry and, until 1796, 
also the naval establishments. The head of the department with eight 
officers under him formed a Commercial Board.^ Ahmed Khan was 
the head of the dejDartment, and received 840 pagodas annually. The 
six officers under him received 3,920 pagodas annually.® * 

Mir Tam Cutchehri {The Marine Department) 

At first the marine force was placed under the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, and its function was to conduct maritime trade. But in 1796 a 
separate department was formed, the chief officers of which constituted 
a Board of Admiralty with one of them as the head.® Hafiz Muham¬ 
mad, who was the mir yam, received a salary of 630 pagodas annually. 
He had seven officers under him who received 3,570 pagodas 
annually.’ 

Mir Khazain Cutchehri {The Treasury and Mint Department) 

The officers of this department, with one of them as the head, 

^ N.A., Sec. Cons. July 23, 1799, vol. viii B, pp, 1158 seqq. 

* Kirkpatrick, Appendix, p. xiv foolnote; also I.O. 4685 (Persian), f. 26b. 

* N.A., Sec. Cons., July 23, 1799, vol. viii B, pp. 1158 seqq. 

* Edmonstone, pp. 23, 29. 

*N.A., See. Cons., July 23, 1799, vol. viiB, pp. 1158 seq, 

•Edmonstone, pp. 16, 29; Kirkpatrick, Appendix K, p. ixvii-viii. 

* N.A., Sec Cons., July 23, 1799, vol. viiiB, pp. 1158 seq. According to Kirkpa¬ 
trick, p. Ixxvii, the number of mir jams was 11. 
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constituted a Board. Sayyid Amin, the head of the department, 
was paid an annual salary of 595 pagodas, and had, in addition, a 
jagir. The seven officers under him received an annual salary of 2,730 
pagodas.^ Each officer or darogha was in charge of a separate depart¬ 
ment, and had assistant daroghas and mutasaddis under him. 

The tosha-kham or treasury was the place where valuable state 
papers were kept. All the hukm-namahs and other papers bearing the 
seal and signature of the Sultan were deposited in a box to which 
the seal of the department was affixed. If required, copies of these 
documents could be obtained by authorised persons.^ 

The tosha-khana^ as established by Tipu, was of two kinds— naqdi 
zxi6.jinsi. In the naqdi bullion and money were kept; while in the jinsi 
fruits, wardrobe (shawls, woollen and silk cloths), state papers and 
other articles were kept. It is not clear whether ordnance stores were 
also kept in the department.® 

There were five mints at Seringapatam. One of them minted gold 
and silver coins and ^vas within the walls of the palace. The other 
four minted copper coins and were outside the palace. Each was under 
a darogha^ who was under the treasury department. The chmi darogha 
of the treasury supplied the mints with gold, silver and copper, and 
after the coins had been minted, he received them and deposited them 
in the treasury.* He also kept money belonging to various depart¬ 
ments. Thus in one instance he received orders to keep in a separate 
coffer, with a distinct label on it, five lakhs of rupees for the construc¬ 
tion of a canal, and not to spend a single pie out of it for other 
purposes.® • 

These were the seven principal departments. But there was one 
other which was equally important. I’his was the department of Post 
and Intelligence under a darogha stationed at Seringapatam. Under 
him were other daroghas in the principal towns of the kingdom. It 
was an important department because, with its help, Tipu kept him¬ 
self in touch with the activities of his officers both at the centre and in 
the provinces. The department employed the services of a large num¬ 
ber of spies who, after collecting information, passed it on to the 
daroghas. The daroghas then sent the information to the capital through 
' harcarahs who, sometimes, had to travel at the rate of five miles an 
hour.® 

Besides these eight important departments, there were also a 
number of minor ones. The Public Buildings Department was under a 

^Ibid. 

* Kirkpatrick, Appendix E, p. xxxv. 

* Ibid., pp. 81-2, No. 251. 

‘ Ibid., Nos. 400, 416. 

» Ibid., No. 400. 

* Ibid., p^. 215-6. 
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darogka. Then there was* a department which looked after slaves* 
There was also a department of temples which was under a manager.^ 
Keren berek Department (The Cattle Department) was established 
by Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar (1673-1704) to form a breeding stud 
and to provide the palace with ghee and milk. It was called benma 
ckaouree or the Butter Department. Tipu first changed its name to 
amrit mahal and then to keren berek. It looked after the Gk>vernment 
establishment of sheep, cows and buffaloes.® The finest cattle in the 
Mysore district, and indeed in South India, are the amrit mahal or the 
Sultan’s breed, which is supposed to have been obtained by Haidar 
from a conquered poligar. The breed was maintained by Tipu with 
the greatest care.® Like his father, he also tried to improve the 
Mysore breed of horses. The irregular horse sprang generally from 
Arab sires and Maratha dames.^ 

The most important officer in the kingdom was Mir Sadiq, the 
huzur diwan. Next to him was Purnaiya, who was not only the head 
of the mir miran department, but was also a member of the mir asqf 
Board. Next came the heads of other departments and their subor¬ 
dinates. Besides these there were also other officers at the centre 
occupying responsible positions. There was the chief peshkar of 
Tipu.® Then there was the arzbegi,^ the presenter of petitions before 
the Sultan, The mir samani looked after the Royal Household.’ The 
qiladar of the fort of Seringapatam exercised authority over the fort 
administration, and looked after the political prisoners. The kotwal of 
Seringapatam was responsible for maintaining law and order at the 
capital. The qazi of Seringapatam was the chief qazi of the whole 
kingdom, and under him were the qazis posted in the different towns 
of the kingdom. 

Provincial and Local Administration 

After concluding the Treaty of Mangalore, Tipu divided his king¬ 
dom into seven asafi tukris or provinces. But finding that they had 
extensive jurisdictions, which was not conducive to good government, 
he increased their number to nine in 1784, and two years later to 
seventeen. After the conclusion of his war with the English, he 
again changed the provincial boundaries of his kingdom, so that in 
1794 there were 37 asaji tukris and 1024 amildan tukris.^ These con- 

1 M.A.R., 1938, pp. 123-5. 

* Wilks, i, p. 121 footnote, 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, ii, p. 203. 

* Ibid., i, p. 166; Buchanan, i, p. 121. 

® M.R., Mly, Sundries, vol. 106 (1799), p. 24, 

* Kirmani, p. 379. It appears that there were two arzbegis, one for the day 
and one for the night. (I.O. Mss. Bur. G. 10 p. 210). 

^ Baramahal Reeds., Section 1, p. 8. 

* N.A., Sec. Cons., July 23, 1799, vol. viiiB, p. 980 seq. 
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stant changes must have greatly hampered the smooth working of 
the Government. 

Each province was in charge of an asaf or civil governor and a 
faujdar or military governor. The asaf was in charge of revenue, while 
the faujdar was responsible for the maintenance of law and order, and 
neither was to interfere in the affairs of the other. The separation of 
powers was introduced in order to prevent the asafs or faujdars from 
becoming too powerful.^ In some provinces there were two asafs, one 
being the senior asaf and the other his deputy.'-® The asafs had under 
them mutasaddis, saiishtadars, clerks, peons and copyists to help them 
with the administration of the province. Once a year, on the day of 
the Id-ul-Fitr, the asafs, accompanied by their naibs (deputies), were 
required to visit Seringapatam. On their arrival their accounts were 
examined and presented to the Sultan.* After 1799 the post of asaf 
was abolished, but that of the faujdar was retained. 

The tukris were further divided into amildari tukris or districts. 
Generally an asafi tukri contained from twenty to thirty amildari 
tukris. And each amildari tukri contained from thirty to forty villages. 
It was under an amil, also called amildar, who had under him tarqfdarSy 
sarishladars, clerks and peons.-* As head of the district the amildar^s 
duty was to look after the welfare of the peasants, to promote agricul¬ 
ture and supply the Commandants with stores and provisions.® 
They were responsible to their respective cutchehris, to which they 
sent their accounts and their collections.® 

The villages were managed by patels and shambhogs (accountants) 
as under the Rajas. I’hc pateh were required to look after roads, to 
plant trees for shade on both sides of the road, to protect the villages 
and settle disputes between the villagers with the help of the panchayais. 

Orders from Seringapatam were sent in three languages: Persian, 
Kanarese and Marathi. Every order was sent to the astf who sent a 
copy of it to the amildar, and the amildar forwarded it to the tarafdars 
with instructions to have it notified throughout the district. The 
revenue accounts were made out in Kanarese by the tarafdars who sent 
them to amildars, in whose office they were translated into Marathi and 
Persian. A copy of each was retained by the saridhtadars, and a Persian 
copy was sent to the asaf^ 

^ Baramahal Recck., Section 1, p. 157; Wilks, Report on the Interior Administration 
of Mysore, p. 34. 

* M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 109A, p. 207. According to Read tltere were 
two to four faujdars in some districts as checks on each other (Baramahal Reeds., 
Sec. 1, p. 152). 

» I.O. 4685 (Persian), f. 22b. 

* Mack, MSS. 15-6-8 (Athavana tantria). See also Rice, Mysore and Coorg, 
i, p. 489. 

See Crisp, Mysorean Revenue Regulations, for the duties of emits. 

‘Baramahal Reeds., Section 1, p. 8. 

* Mack. Mss., 15-6-8 (Athavana tantria); Rice, Mysore and Coorg, i, p. 489. 
mh.ts—22 
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Tipu demanded a high degree of honesty from his officers. Address¬ 
ing the amils he told them: “Wages sufficient for your maintenance are 
allowed to you and to your officers. It is therefore expected that you 
will not be guilty of misrepresentation in any matter, whether trifling 

or great.”.“Falsehood is an offence of the highest nature 

against both morality and religion.”^ On June 5, 1794, he called his 
asafs and their staff to Seringapatam, and then asked them to take an 
oath according to the forms of their respective religions that they 
would not accept bribes, but would perform their duties with honesty 
and integrity.® 

Justice was administered in the villages by the patels with the 
help of the panchayais. In the towns, the asafs^ amils and faujdars 
dealt out justice. Besides, each town had a qazi and a piunclit who 
decided cases for Muslims and Hindus respectively. But in case of 
dissatisfaction with the judgments of these courts, an appeal could be 
made to the High Court at SeringapatJim, which consisted of a Muslim 
and a Hindu judge. The Highest Court of Appeal was the Sultan 
himself. 

The punisliments inflicted upon criminals were on the whole 
severe. Traitors and murderers were hung on the gallows. A more 
common form of punishment was to drag the condemned man to death 
by binding his hands and feet and attaching them by a rope to the 
foot of an elephant. Sometimes thieves, defaulters and traitors were 
punished by cutting off their ears and noses and hands and feet. Some¬ 
times they were even emasculated.® Government clerks were flogged 
for disobedience and laziness.* 

Revenue System 

Tipu had acquired great knowledge in revenue affairs while 
managing the districts of Malvalli, Konanur, Dharmapuri, Penna- 
garam and Tenkarai-Kottai, which his father had granted him as 
jagir in 1760, and which, under him, became prosperous. This early 
experience proved to him ^ery useful when he became ruler of 
Mysore.® 

Tipu’s revenue system was much the same as it had been under 
Haidar, except that he introduced greater efficiency into it. The 
principle of land tenure was that a tenant and his heirs occupied land 
so long as they cultivated it and paid rent. But if they failed to fulfil 
these conditions, the Government was entitled to transfer the land 

^ Crisp, Mysorean Revenue Regulations^ p. 89. 

»Q,.J.M.S., X, Oct. 1919. 

■ See pp. 71, 76, 271, supra; Punganuri,p. 35; I.O. 4685 (Persian), ff. 157a-b, 
198a-b. 

* Kirkpatrick, No. 1. 

' See p. 8, supra; Baramahal Reeds., Section 1, p. 145; Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg, ii, p. 247. 
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to other tenants,^ The cultivators of dry lands (lands which are 
irrigated only by rain) paid a fixed money rent calculated to be equal 
to one-third of the crop; and those of wet lands (lands which are 
irrigated by tanks or rivers) paid in kind about one-half of the crop, 
but this was generally discharged in money at the average rates of 
the district. If the amil and the peasant disagreed regarding the rates, 
then the rent was paid in kind.* Wet lands were assessed at two 
to twelve pagodas per candy, and dry lands from two and a half to 
thirty pagodas per candy. Sugar-cane was taxed from sixteen to 
seventy-two pagodas per candy. This was the practice followed by 
Haidar and Tipu in the districts of Bangalore and Maddagiri. But 
in the Ghitaldrug district ten to thirty pagodas were charged on 
such lands as were irrigated by wells. However, as a relief to the 
peasants, T’ipu granted as much dry land as could be cultivated by 
one plough. The grain from the districts of Mysore and Seringapatam 
was stored at the capitu.1.® In Baramahal the rent of dry land was never 
less than half a rupee, or more than a pagoda (about three rupees) 
per acre. The rent of wet land was usually four times as much. Tliis 
rate of assessment was maintained by the English when the district 
was ceded to them in 1792.^ In Kanara all rents were fixed in money. 
The rent in kind entered in the statement was not a certain proportion 
of the crop, but the equivalent to a certain portion of the rent in 
cash, which was taken to store different garrisons.® According to 
Munro, “there was no instance in which the Sircar’s share was more 
than one-third. In many it w'as not one-fifth, or one-sixth, or in some 
not one-tenth, of tlie grf)ss produce.”® 

The cultivated area was considerably enlarged under Tipu’s rule. 
This was done by giving lands to the peasants on favourable terms. 
Waste lands were rent-free in the first year; in the second year they 
were subjected to one-fourth of the customary assessment; and in the 
succeeding years to the usual amount. Lands which had been lying 
fallow for ten years were rent-free in the first year; in the second year 
they were subjected to the usual assessment; and in the third year they 
were fully assessed. Lands which were barren, mduntainous or rocky, 
were exempted from revenue in the first year; in the second year they 
were subjected to one-fourth of the customary assessment; in the third 

^ Wilks, Report on the Interior Administration of Mysore, art. 35. 

* Ibid., art. 45. 

* Wilks, Kotes on Mysore, pp. 5-7, Land in Mysore was not actually measured; 
it was measured by the quantity of seed grain required to sow a particular area. 
A candy of land was equal to a candy of seed grain sown in it. But since wet 
land required four times the seed grain that was sown in dry land, it meant that a 
candy of dry land was equal to four times as large as a candy of wet land. 

* Gleig, Munro, i, pp. 204, 206. 

^Ibid., 290. 

•Ibid., 291. 
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year they were assessed at one-half the rate; and in the fourth year they 
were fully assessed. It is interesting to note that the Company’s 
Government followed similar methods in order to extend the culti¬ 
vated area.^ 

Tipu was greatly interested in encouraging the cultivation of 
sugar-cane, wheat and barley, and the plantation of betel-leaf, pine, 
saul, acacia and teak, and mango, betel-nut and sandalwood trees. 
The cultivation of bhang, however, was prohibited throughout the 
kingdom. The peasants who planted betel-nut trees were exempted 
from tax payment during the first five years. From the sixth year 
until the trees bore fruit, they were assessed at one-half the established 
rate. After this period they were fully assessed. The peasants w'ho made 
plantations of betel-leaf were required to pay only one-half of the 
usual tax during the first three years. From the fourth year they had 
to pay at the full rate. Similar exemptions were given to those who 
planted coco-nut trees.® Tipu was also anxious to develop silk industry 
in Mysore, and accordingly ordered the inhabitants of Baramahal to 
plant mulberry trees. But unfortunately, owing to the outbreak of 
hostilities with the English in 1790, and because the district passed 
into the Company’s possession, their culture was given up by the 
inhabitants.® Tipu’s two gardens, both called Lai Bagh, one at 
Bangalore and the other at Seringapatam, were the nurseries in which 
seeds and saplings from various countries of the world were obtained 
and planted. 'I’hcy were divided into square plots separated by walks, 
both sides of which were lined with tall cypresses. The. plots were 
filled with fruit trees and pot herbs, a separate plot being allotted to 
each kind of plant. The gardens contained mulberry, cotton, and 
indigo plants, and mango, apple, orange and guava trees. The pine 
and oak plants, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope, also throve. 

As head of the district, the amil was required to develop agricul¬ 
ture and protect the peasants from exploitation. At the end of every 
year he toured the district tinder his charge, and examined the area 
under cultivation. He prepared a general statement regarding the 
district, giving the number of villages it contained, the area of land 
cultivated, and the number of peasants with their families, their castes 
and occupations,^ The peasants, who were too poor to purchase 
ploughs, were given taqavi (advances of money), and measures were 
taken to protect them from the exploitation of the local ofiicers and 
moneylenders. The patels were prohibited from employing peasants on 
their fields without paying them wages; if they defied this order, their 
whole produce was to be confiscated by the Government.® Farming 

^ Baramahal Reeds,, Section. 1. p. 22. * Ibid., pp, 2, 4. 

* Crisp, Mysorean Revenue Regulations, pp. 10-16. 

* Baramahal Recd.s., Section IV, p, 73. 

* Crisp, Mysorean Revenue Regulations, pp. 16-17 
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was common, but a person could obtain only one village, and he had 
to give security for the full payment of his dues. The amil was to 
see that the peasants were not oppressed by the fanner. He toured 
the district and distributed the assessment among the peasants accord¬ 
ing to the total sum settled with the farmers.^ Rent was to be realised 
by gentle methods and in three instalments a year.® If a peasant 
absconded owing to the oppression of the amil, the latter had to pay 
twenty pagodas for every plough of a rich peasant, and ten pagodas 
for the plough of a poor peasant. Peasants who had left the country 
were persuaded to return. Amils, sarishtadars and tarafdars were pro¬ 
hibited from accepting diet money from the peasants. In fact, with 
the exception of the Government dues, nothing was to be realised. 
If the peasants had any grievances against the officers it was to be 
inquired into.® If there was a failure of the crop, or there was some 
other reason owing to which the peasants could not pay their rents, 
the amils were required to immediately report the matter to the Sultan 
who, under such circumstances, invariably granted remissions. Thus, 
when in 1786 I’ipu was marching on Adoni, the amil of Kodikanda 
represented to him that its population was very small, and asked for 
remissions of land-tax and other concessions to induce people to settle 
in the village, his request was granted and, as a result, a new suburb 
called the Sultan’s Pettah was built.* 

Before Tipu’s rule the revenue used to be collected and sent to 
Seringapatam by intermediaries who were mostly safiukars (money¬ 
lenders) and who charged a commission for it. This was a defective 
system because it caused unnecessary expenditure, and at the same 
time encouraged the money-lenders to exploit the peasants. Tipu, 
therefore, abolished it, and began to employ his own revenue officers 
for collecting and transmitting the revenue to the capital.® Further, in 
order to “prevent speculation in the revenue line, he conceived the idea 
of forming an establishment for it with such rank and allowances an¬ 
nexed to the appointment, as would excite emulation among the 
people in it to recommend themselves by their zeal and rectitude of 
conduct.”® But we do not know whether such an establishment was 
set up or not. 

In 1788 Tipu directed a fresh investigation of revenue throughout 
his kingdom to be made by the provincial cutchehrisj On the basis 

* Ibid., pp. 5-7. In the taluk of Rayakottaisome horsemen oppressed the peasants 
in the course of the Thii-d Anglo-Mysore War. As soon as Tipu came to know of 
this, he at once wrote to his asaf to see that the peasants were protected. (I.O., 
4682 (Persian), f. 30b). 

*Ibid., p. 22, 28, 

“ Ibid., pp. 26-28. 

* Mack MS. on Hindupur taluk, cited in Anantapur Gazetteer, p. 174. 

"Baramahal Reeds., Section 1, p. 151; Ibid., Section VIII, pp. 46-7. 

* Ibid., p. 151. p. 153. 
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of this survey, which was done village by village, he resumed all 
unauthorised imm lands. But the authorised grants were left in the 
possession of their holders, and even fresh grants were made to 
temples, mosques and Brahmins. Munro regarded the resumption of 
the imm lands as necessary, and wrote: “It does not appear that 
the Hindu princes were much more scrupulous than Tipu in resuming 

imms .for as almost every prince gave aw'ay, and none resumed, 

the whole country would in a short time have been converted into 

Tipu abolished the custom of giving to his officers in lieu 
of salaries, which were henceforth to be paid in cash. However, some 
of his officers and his four eldest sons were allowed to retain their 
jagirs. Path Haidar and Abdul Khaliq had ajagir of 12,000 pagodas 
each; Muiz-ud-din and Muin-ud-dinhadof4,300 pagodas each. 
Sayyid Saheb had s^jagir of 12,000 pagodas andQamai-ud-din Khan’s 
jagir was of 4,000 pagodas. A jagir of 4,000 pagodas was given 
to Haidar’s tomb, 24,680 pagodas to Haidar’s family and 46,008 
pagodas to Tipu’s family. The imms to mosques and temples amounted 
to 250,000 pagodas.2 

Tipu was against the retention of poligars who were a threat to 
his power, and who, by their depredations and by constantly fighting 
with each other, disturbed the peace of the country. He at first 
annexed the territories of only those poligars who were disloyal to him, 
and left those who paid their tribute regularly and sent their quotas of 
troops in possession of their estates.® But by the end of his reign, under 
one pretext or another, he had deprived almost all the landlords of 
their hereditary possessions. However, as Wilks observed, ‘‘‘‘by means 
of frauds the poligars continued by mutual collusion of poligar and 
amil and Tipu was told of their elimination.”^ 

Tipu’s revenue policy in Malabar, owing to the peculiar condition^ 
of the area, was very different from that he followed in the rest of his 
kingdom. At the time of Haidar’s invasion, there was no tax on land, 
although a general contribution was levied which was equal to one- 
fifth of the gross produce. The*^ajas, however, possessed considerable 
lands of their own and also derived income from trade and mint, fines, 
royalties from gold ore, elephants and elephants’ teeth, teak trees and 
cardamom.® Another significant thing about Malabar was that no 
land survey had ever been caried out; land w^as usually measured 
by the area that was to be sown witli a poray of rice.® 

Section V, VII, p. 101. 

* N.A., Sec. Cons., July 23, 1799, yiiiH, pp. 1174-75. 

® Wilks, Report on the Interior Administration of Mysore, Art. 10-12. 

* Wilks, Motes on Mysore, p. 6. 

• Spencer, A Report on the Administration of Malabar, July 28, 1801, p. 2, para 7. 

• Buchanan, ii, p. 355. 
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It was in 1773, when Haidar appointed Srinivas Rao Governor of 
Malabar, that for the first time an attempt was made to introduce a 
regular system of revenue administration, but without much success. 
Soon after Haidar’s death, Tipu appointed Arshad Beg KJian 
Governor of Malabar, and he tried to remove the defects of the 
earlier assessment after the province was restored to Mysore by the 
English in 1784. But in spite of the vigilance of Arshad and Tipu 
not much was achieved, because many landlords {jenmkars) were 
able to bribe the officers and thereby got the land valued at a low 
rate, while the lands of those who were too poor to bribe the assessors 
were valued high. When Tipu heard of this he tried to remove the 
inequalities by ordering Ram Lingarn Pillai to conduct a fresh land 
survey by measurement instead of by the old system.^ Arshad also 
ordered a general reduction of 20 per cent tax both on wet and garden 
lands in south Malabar. It is difficult to say how far these orders 
were effectively carried out. But his settlement continued in south 
Malabar down to the end of the last century, and considerably 
influenced the settlements made by the English in north Malabar.^ 

Before the Mysorean conquest the Namboodiri Brahmins and Nairs 
used to lease out the greater part of their estates to farmers called 
kanamdars. But Arshad Beg made settlements with the latter by 
levying six-twentieth of the gross produce. His calculations were 
that the cultivator was to get three-twentieth of the gross produce; 
profits and charges of cultivation amounted to about eleven-twentieth 
and the remainder six-twentieth went to the Government. Arshad 
supposed tliat 1 poray of seed sown would on an average produce 10; 
out of this 5| would go to the cultivator and 4^ to be divided between 
the Government and the landowners. On this produce one fanam 
was fixed per poray^ of which the Government received three and the 
jenmkar 1|. This fitted in with Arshad’s general assessment that 
7,43,481 porays of seed sown were calculated to produce 2,31,481 
Huns, which was nearly equivalent to the rate of 3 fanams per 
poray sown.® 

Tipu’s taxation policy regarding fruit trees, spices and vegetables 
was very liberal. Cash crops like cashew, cardantom, cinnamon and 
vegetables were exempted from taxation. But coco-nut trees which 
did not produce more than 10 coco-nuts were not taxed.^ 

When Haidar invaded Malabar, those Rajas who submitted and 

1 Ibid., 446. 

^ Innes, Gazetteer of the Malabar and Anjengo Dists., i, p. 326 (1951 ed.); 
Loean, i, p. 630. 

* Minute of Sir John Shore, pp. 9-10; Spencer, A Report on the Administration of 
Malabar, July 28, 1801, p. 10, para 37; see also Warden, Report on LandTenures in 
Malabar, pp. 7-8, 19. 

* Buchanan, ii, pp. 404-05, gives the rates of taxation, but it is not clear to 
which period of Tipu’s reign they relate. 
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promised to pay tribute were allowed to retain their estates.^ Tipu 
continued this policy. In fact, both he and his father did not want to 
interfere with the local usages concerning the transfer of land, and, 
as Warden observed: “They did not arbitrarily move the occupants 
from one estate to another or oust them and place their own favourites 
or dependents in their place.”* However, since many Rajas and 
landlords rebelled or fled the country, the Mysore Government took 
possession of their lands and directly entered into arrangements with 
the peasants. But this process does not seem to have gone very far, for, 
as Warden further says: “The landed property in Malabar did not 
sustain that violent convulsion during the Mahomedan government 
as the Board has been led to suppose.”® 

Tipu’s income from revenue until the Treaty of Seringapatam 
(1792) was 68,89,893 pagodas (over two crores of rupees), including 
the tribute of 66,666 pagodas from Kurnool.'* After that treaty, which 
deprived him of half his kingdom, his income too was reduced 
to about thirty-five to forty lakhs of pagodas. To make up for this 
loss, in 1795 he increased the assessment by 37i per cent (30 per cent 
on produce and 7i per cent as excise duty).® In spite of this, his 
income from revenue could not have reached the previous figures, 
although he seems to have managed his affairs sucessfully; and when 
Seringapatam fell, his treasury was found to have been full. 

Trade and Industry 

Few Indian rulers in the past were so much interested in the pro¬ 
motion of trade and industry as was Tipu Sultan. Influenced by the 
example of the European jxiwers, he alone realised that a country 
could be great and powerful only by developing its trade and industry. 
Like them, therefore, he tried to promote the trade of his kingdom by 
establishing factories. He had two factories in Gutch which were 
established in 1789—one at Mundhi and the other at Mundra. They 
had a staff of seven daroghas and one hundred and fifty sepoys, and a 
brisk trade was carried on between Gutch and Mysore.® 

• Warden, Report on the Land Tenures in Malabar, p. 7. 

• Ibid., p. 8. 

• Ibid. Tipu granted a jagir to one pf the young Rajas of Zamorin family for 
help given to Arshad Beg against the rebel Moplah Goorkul. (Spencer, A Import 
on the Administration of Malabar, 28, 1801, p. 7, para 22). 

• M.R., Mly. Sundries, vol. 106 (1799), Appendix 12, pp. 51 seq. 

^ Ibid., Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 101, 1792-95, pp. 107-8, At another place 
Macleod says that Tipu’s income was 8367549 pagodas, including the increase 
of 10 lakhs which he had made in 1795, (Mly. Sundry Book, 109A-1799, pp. 
205-7). Read also gives the same figures. But I regard these as highly exaggerated. 
Macleod also says that, since 1792, Tipu’s receipts were only from twenty-five 
to thirty-five laklis of pagodas. But there could not have been so much difference 
between demands and receipts considering the strictness and efficiency of Tipu’s 
administration. 

• N.A., Pol. Proc., Aug. 4, 1797, Cons, No. 4. 
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Tipu also established one factory at Ormuz to purchase mainly 
pearls and the other at Jeddzih.^ Efforts were made to establish 
factories at Aden, Bushire and Basra, but without success. It was, 
however, the factory at Masqat, established in 1785,* that was 
most important, because it was through this that exports from the 
Mysore kingdom were distributed over the Persian Gulf, and imports 
from the Persian Gulf were brought into Mysore. The exports were 
timber, sandalwood, silk, cardamom, pepper, rice, ivory and cloth. 
The imports were saffron-seeds, silkworms, horses, pistachio-nuts, 
raisins, rock-salt, pearls, sulphur, copper, dates and coarse china- 
wares. The silkworms were required to develop the silk industry. 
Horses were meant for the army, and sulphur was imported for the 
manufacture of gunpowder. Among the exports rice was an important 
article, for whenever its export from Mangalore was withheld, it 
caused great hardship to the people of Oman.® Malabar teakwood 
was used in the Persian Gulf for the construction of boats, and was 
mostly exported from Calicut.^ The cloth exported was of different 
varieties, some of which was manufactured in Mysore, while others 
were obtained from different parts of India.® 

Owing to the commercial importance of Masqat, which was the 
chief emporium of trade between India, the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, Tipu kept, like his father, a wakil there to look after his interests, 
and maintained friendly relations with the Imam.® 'Flic latter reci¬ 
procated tliese sentiments, and realising the dependence of Oman 
to rice from Mangalore and other articles from Malabar, he gave 
prefereiy.ial treatment to Tipu’s subjects at Masqat. Thus, while the 
Europeans had to pay a duty of 3%, the Indians 8%, and the Arabs 
and Persians 6i%, merchants belonging to the Mysore kingdom 
paid only 4%. Similar privileges were, in return, given to the Imam 
and his subjects at the Mysore ports.’ 

^ Kirkpatrick, Nos. 160, 172. * Selections from State Papers, Bombay, No. cclvii. 

• Salil b. Razik, History of tlte Imams and Seyyids of Oman, trails. G.P. 
Badger, pp. 170-71 & n. 1. See also this work for tlie relations between Haidar 
Ali and the Imam. 

* Hourani, Arab Seafaring in the Indian Ocean, pp. §9-90; see also Selections from 
the Records of the Bombay Gooemment (New Series), No. 24, p. 613. Nos. 159, 172, 
206, 207. Since Tipu had prohibited the selling of rice to the English and Portu¬ 
guese merchants, they adopted the practice of sending other merchants to 
Mangalore disguised as Masqat traders to purchase rice. When Tipu came to 
know of this, he issued orders that only those persons who had a pa.ssport or a 
certificate bearing the seal and signature of the darogha of the Mysore factory at 
Ma.sqat could purchase rice in his kingdom. 

* The different varieties of cloth arc mentioned in the Waqai~i ManaziUi Rum. 
Shila, thin white muslin was probably obtained from Dacca. Khadi nirmati, a 
thick coarse cloth, was obtained from Nirmal, Adilabad district (Andhra Pradesh). 

• Selections from State Papers, Bombay, p. 337 

’ Waqai-i Manazil-i-Rum, ed. Mohxbbul Hasan, p. 28; see also Kirkpatrick, 
Tipu to Seth Mao, Jan. 6, 1786, p. 239 
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I'he organisation of the factory at Masqat was based on that of the 
English and French factories in India. At the head of the factory was a 
darogha (factor), and under him were mutasaddis (writers) and guma~ 
shias (agents) and a body of troops. The buying and selling was done 
cither directly by the darogha himself or through a broker. Tipu’s 
chief broker at Masqat and Bushire was Seth Mao. At Basra, 
his chief broker was Abdullah, a Jew and a confidant of the Muiesellim.^ 
I’ipu maintained a brisk correspondence with the darogha at Masqat, 
giving him detailed instructions about buying and selling transac¬ 
tions and various other matters relating to trade and organisation 
of the factory. In one of the letters, for example, he informs Mir 
Kazim, his darogha at Masqat, that the pearls which he has purchased 
are expensive, and that he should buy them at a cheaper rate from 
Bahrain. He further tells him that since the price of sandalwood and 
pepper is low at Masqat, they must not be sold until the rates become 
favourable. The darogha is asked to send ten shipwrights for the 
construction of dhows.^ In a subsequent letter the Sultan fixes the 
price at which sandalwood is to be sold. The first quality is to be 
sold at 120 pagodas per candy; the second at 100 pagodas per candy; 
the third at 90 pagodas per candy; and the fourth quality at 80 
pagodas per candy.* In another letter the Sultan instructs the darogha 
to obtain silkworms and their eggs from Qishm Island and send them 
to Seringapatam, including a few men acquainted with the art of 
rearing them.^ Similarly, there are letters in which the darogha is 
ordered to buy saffron-seeds and sulphur from Persia and date-palms 
from Masqat. Furthermore, he is required to send pearl diyers from 
Bahrain to help establishing a pearl-fishery on the Malabar coast.^ 

No figures arc available of the volume of Mysore exports to and 
imports from the Persian Gulf. From the letter of a broker at Masqat, 
addressed to the Governor of Bombay, it appears that about five or 
six vessels, laden with goods, arrived annually at Masqat under 
Tipu’s colours.® In addition, there were a large number of smaller 
vessels and dhows and dingles belonging to Indian and Arab 
merchants, which plied between the Malabar coast and the Persian 
Gulf. That this trade must have been considerable is evident from 
the fact that Tipu sold all cardamom to the Arabian coast.'^ 

The extent of Tipu’s interest in trade is evident from the fact that he 
tried to open commercial relations with Pegu, and sent Muhammad 

^ In the Waqai the names of these brokers is constantly mentioned. See for 
Abdullah and other brokers Waqaif Appendix B, s.v. 

* Kirkpatrick, No. 200 

» Ibid., No. 122 

« Ibid., No. 155 

' Ibid., No. 258 

• Selertions from State Papers, Bombay, No. cclvii, p. 337. 

’ Van Lohuizen, The Dutch E.I.C. and Mysore, p. 142. 
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Qasim and Muhammad Ibrahim as his envoys to its Raja.^ Embas¬ 
sies, as we have seen, were despatched to France, Turkey and Iran 
in order to develop the trade of his country. Trade relations were also 
established with China; and since the Chinese merchants were 
reluctant to visit the Malabar coast owing to the fear of pirates, Tipu 
issued instructions to his officers to bring the Chinese vessels under 
the protection of Mysore convoys.® Armenian merchants, being 
regarded as good businessmen, were encouraged to settle in Mysore, 
and were provided with suitable places of residence. They were given 
full freedom to buy and sell and to import articles duty free.® Tipu, 
however, placed great restrictions on the trade of the European 
Companies with Malabar. In consequence, the trade of the English 
settlement of Tellichcrry and the French settlement of Mahe declined. 

But while permitting private enterprise, Tipu became the chief 
merchant of his country, and established State monopoly of gold 
ore, tobacco, sandalwood, precious metals, elephants, coco-nut and 
black pepper. Timber was also a monopoly, the owners of forests 
being given three rupees a candy. The income from forests in Malabar 
was 30,000 pagodas. But it must be remembered that the monopoly 
of timber was only confined to teakwood; merchants were allowed to 
deal freely in ebony and other kinds of wood. Calicut was the centre of 
timber trade. From there some teakwood was sent to Mangalore, where 
it was used to build vessels for Tipu. The rest was sold to the Indian, 
Arab and European merchants. At first a Moplah was in charge of 
cutting teakwood trees, but later a Brahmin was appointed in his 
place.^ By Tipu’s orders Raja Ramchandra established in every taluk 
State shops which did business in gold, silver, cloth and other articles.® 
Furthermore, the Sultan tried to abolish the local bankers and take 
over himself the functions of remittance and exchange. 

The great interest which Tipu took in the trade and commerce of 
his kingdom is evident from the two very detailed regulations that he 
issued—one on March 25, 1793, and the other on April 2, 1794. 
These were meant for his nine officers, the malik-ut-tujjars, who were 
at the head of the Commerce Department. They were to look after 
shipping and lactories, and to see that elephant^ and various articles, 
such as silk and cotton cloth, sandalwood, pepper, cardamom, rice, 
gold, silver and sulphur were available for export. They were to make 
purchases through the asafs^ and pay the same duty on exports as the 
private merchants. They were to encourage foreign merchants to 

^ Kirkpatrick, No. 211 

* Ibid., Appendix E, p. xxxvii. 

« Ibid., No. 425 

* Malabar Sec. Com. Dianes (Revenue), Aug. 31 to Sept. 26, 1797, Vol. 1710, 
pp. 89, 236, 238; Ibid., Jan. 17, 1799, pp. 90, 94; Forest Reeds., Vol. 2408, p. 33. 

* Kirkpatrick, No. 98. 
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settle in Mysore. Able and trustworthy gumashtas and mutasaddis were 
to be appointed in the factories both at home and abroad. The 
gumashtas were to be experienced enough to keep accounts properly 
and be able to prevent fraud and embezzlement. The heads of the 
Commerce Department and the officers under them were to pledge 
themselves according to the forms of their respective religions that 
they would discharge their duties honestly. In case any officer should 
behave dishonestly, the others should together expose the offender to 
shame and disgrace, and report liim to the Sultan so that he might be 
given suitable punishment. The department was also directed to 
establish factories in foreign countries by securing the permission of 
their rulers. The factories were to buy the rare products of those 
countries for sending them to Mysore, and in return to sell the 
products of Mysore. There were to be thirty factories in Mysore and 
seventeen in the rest of India and outside.^ But Tipu could not 
succeed in his object; he was only able to establish a few factories. 
After the fall of Seringapatam the factories in Gutch and at Masqat 
remained subordinate to the Mysore Government owing to a misunder¬ 
standing on the part of Lovett. But by the end of 1800, they were 
closed down, and the employees were ordered to return to Mysore.® 

To interest his subjects in trade and commerce, Tipu established a 
trading company. Every one was welcome to buy shares in it. Any 
one who deposited five to five hundred rupees was entitled to a profit 
of fifty per cent at the end of the year. For a deposit of five hundred 
to five thousand rupees, the profit was twenty-five per cent; and over 
the deposits of five thousand, it was twelve per cent. In case any 
shareholder wanted to sell off his shares, he was to be given back his 
principal together with the profits. High dividends were paid to pers¬ 
ons investing small amounts in order to encourage the small investor.® 

For developing industry in Mysore, Tipu secured the services of 
French artisans and workmen w'ho were sent to him by Louis XVI. 
He also employed French adventurers, English deserters and prisoners 
of war for the purpose. As have seen, he wrote to the Ottoman 
Sultan to send him craftsmen who could help in the development 
of industries in his kingdom. 

Tipu established various types of factories at Seringapatam, 
Chitaldrug, Bangalore and Bednur w’hich employed European and 
Indian workmen, and manufactured scissors, hour-glasses, pocket- 
knives, guns, muskets, powder, paper, watches and cutlery. A French 
artist had prepared an engine, driven by water, for boring cannon.* The 

^ Ibid., Appendix E, pp. xxxiii-xxxv, xliii; I.O. 4685 (Persian), ff. lla-19a. 

® 1.0. Home Misc. Series, No. 475, pp. 355-58, 360-63. 

* Ibid., p. xliv; I.O. 4685 (Persian), ff. 20a-b. 

* Buchanan, i, p. 70; A.N., c*172, Monneron to Cossigny, Sept. 14, 1786, f. 
208a. 
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ammunition factories at Bednur produced 20,000 muskets and guns 
every year, and made the Sultan, according to his claim, self-sufficient 
in arms.^ There was a big paper-mill in the fort of Seringapatam.® In 
the stone-quarries near the capital stones were cut into various shapes. 
The gunpowder manufactured in Mysore was of a better quality than 
that manufactured even by the English.® At Chennapatna glassware 
were made. The place was also famous for steel wire of musical 
instruments which was sent to different parts of India. Besides, 
very fine sugar was produced at Chennapatna, but the process was 
kept a secret.^ The sugar candy made at Chickballapur was of a very 
superior quality, and clayed sugar was very white and fine. The 
process of its manufacture was introduced by Tipu and was kept a 
secret.® In the Devanhalli laluk sugar of a superior quality was manu¬ 
factured with the help of the Chinese brought over for the purpose 
by Tipu’s orders.® Weavers of Bangalore made very fine and rich 
cloth, but after the fall of Seringapatam in 1799 the industry declined 
because of the lack of patronage.’ Silk industry was developed in 
Mysore by obtaining silkworms from Bengal and Masqat, and by 
encouraging the plantation of mulberry trees. Efforts were also made 
to establish a pearl-fishery on the Malabar coast, and for this pearl- 
divers were brought over from Masqat. 

Tlie Fighting Forces 

Tipu possessed a regular, standing army which was better equipped, 
better-disj:iplined and more used to war than that of the Nizam or the 
Marathas. According to Campbell, “Tippoo is an active, ambitious 
and enterprising prince whose troops are in higher order than the 
force of any Asiatic State we are acquainted with.”® Similarly, 
William Macleod observed: “Tippoo is the only prince who has 
persevered in disciplining and arranging his army after a regular plan. 
In this respect he is perfectly unprejudiced and ready to adopt any 
change which may serve for the improvement of his troops.”® A 
French officer testified that Tipu’s “artillery is in very good order and 
well served, his troops are inured to the hardships of war, and they 
are the best paid and best disciplined among the princes of 
India. He has become redoubtable to the English, and the troops 

^ A.N., C*172, Tipu to Cossigny, July 5, 178G, IF. 45a seq. 

^Asiatic Annual Register, (1799), p. 243. 

» Ibid., 

* Buchanan, i, pp. 147 seq. 

* Ibid., p. 340. 

• Rice, Mysore and Coorg., ii, p. 56. 

’ Buchanan, i, pp. 203 seq. 

•Cornwallis Papera, P.R.O., 30/11/118, Campbell to Cornwallis, May, 1787, 
f. 88b. 

• Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 101 (1792-95), p. 93.* 
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of the Suba or the Mahrattas arc not in a state to fight them.”^ 

Tipu’s regular cavalry was armed with carbines and swords, but did 
not wear any particular dress.^ His cavalry wore no martingals, and 
this was a distinction by which the English could recognise them from 
the cavalry of the Nizam and the Marathas.^ Tipu’s irregular horse 
were by far the most useful troops. ITicy could undergo all kinds of 
privations, and having more experience than the regular forces, were 
less apprehensive of danger and more capable of taking advantage 
of the enemy.^ Tipu’s infantry was armed, like tlie European troops, 
with muskets and bayonets which were manufactured in his own 
kingdom after the French models. He posse-ssed large quantities of 
English and French arms, but he generally gave preference to the 
things made in Mysore, though they were not always so good. His 
field-guns were also generally cast in Mysore with the help of French 
artificers, and being larger than those of the English, and having a 
much longer range, had a great effect in action. I'his gave both 
Haidar and Tipu considerable advantage over the English in can¬ 
nonades. The infantry was disciplined after the European manner 
with Persian words of command. Its dress consisted of a jacket of 
cotton of a mixed purple colour, with spots in imitation of those of 
a tiger, red or yellow turban, and short, loose trousers.® The greater 
part of the infantry in peace time was cantoned on the island of 
Seringapatam; while the cavalry was stationed as near the capital as it 
was convenient to secure forage. Tipu regarded it as a bad policy to 
trust any large body of his troops to be absent from his own immediate 
inspection, and seldom allowed the same officers to remain long in 
command of the same men.® He enforced strict military discipline, 
and orders were issued that any one who attempted to desert or to run 
away during an engagement was to be shot.’ For the payment of 
salaries, Tipu’s month varied between 36,® 45, 50 and even 60 days.® 

Tipu retained the entire patronage of the army in his own hands, 

0 

^ P.A. MS., No. 1337; See also A.N., G®172, Monneron to Cossigny, Sept. 14, 
1786, IT. 207a-b. Monneron thought that Tipu’s artillery was superior to that of 
even the European.s, not to speak of the artillery of the Indian powers. Conway, 
Governor of Pondicherry, also spoke highly of Tipu’s artillery, and stated that 
40,000 bullocks were employed to drag the cannons. (A.N., G®184, Colonies, 
Conway to de la Luzerne, Feb. 6, 1788, f. 33a). 

* Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 101 (1792-95), p. 111. 

“P.R.G., iii, Nos. 311, 314. 

* Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 101, p. 100. 

^Ibid., p. 110, W. P., B. M. 13659, pp. 79-85. (I.H.R.G., xix, pp. 134-38.) 

* M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 101, p. 93. 

’ Shushtari, Fath-ul-Mujahidm, f. 36b. Monneron also spoke of strict discipline 
in Tipu’s army. (See A.N., C*172, Monneron to Cossigny, Sept. 14, 1786, f. 207b. 
Sec also p. 349, supra, for the descipline in Tipu’s army. 

* Waqai, ed. Mohibbul Hasan, p. 68. 

* A.N., C*172, Monneron to Cossigny, Sept. 14,1786, f. 207a; C*184, Colonies, 
Conway to dc la Luzerne, Feb. C, 1788, f. 32b. 
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and being constantly with it both in peace and in war, his presence 
created a spirit of emulation which did not exist in the armies of other 
Indian rulers. His army was not modelled on a feudal basis, and this 
was a great source of its strength.^ He obtained recruits for his army 
not only from Mysore but also from the neighbouring kingdoms. The 
families of the soldiers had to reside either at Seringapatam or 
Bangalore or at Bednur.^ The soldiers recruited in Mysore were called 
zumra^ and were given green turbans with a reddish border; while 
those recruited from outside the kingdom were called ghair zumra^ and 
their turbans were wholly green,® Tipu exempted Brahmins, darweskes 
and merchants from military service. Among the Hindus only the 
Rajputs and the Marathas were enlisted, while among the Muslims 
the recruitment of Shaikhs, Sayyids, Mughals and Pathans was 
encouraged.* 

During the early period of Tipu’s rule the Mysore army was divided 
into cushoons, risalas and juqs. Each cushoon was commanded by a 
sipahdar, and had a bakhshi and mutasaddis attached to it. At tlie head 
of each risala was a risaldar, and at the head of each was ajuqdar. 
Next in rank were the sarkheils, the jamadars, the dafadars and the 
yazedidarsP 

llie duty of the sipahdar was to look after the conduct of the officers 
and men belonging to his cushoon. He was empowered to promote 
the juqdars and other junior officers to higher ranks as well as to 
punish them. In the latter case they were to be tried by a court- 
martial. But if a risaldar deserved punishment or rewai'd, his case 
was to be reported to the Sultan. The sipahdar, with the bakhshi and 
the mutasaddis, were required to take the muster-roll of tlie troops 
once every month, and inspect their firelocks and accoutrements. He 
was then to submit a report conjointly with the bakhshi. He was to 
see that his cushoon was well supplied with arms and ammunition, 
that guns were kept clean, and that parade was regularly held. If he 
was faced with some difficulty, he was to consult the risaldars, and 
take their opinions in writing. If their views differed from his own, 
the decision was to be taken by mutual agreement.® The duty of the 
bakhshi was to prepare a statement of the salary of the troops of his 
cushoon at the end of every month, and after obtaining the money 
from Seringapatam, to distribute it on the first of every month in the 
presence of the sipahdar.’’ The duty of the risaldar was to hold the 
parade of tlie troops of his risala every day of the week, except on 

»W. P., B. M. 13659. 

• Shmhtari, Fath-ul-Mujahidin, f. 60b, 

» I.O. MSS. Eur. G.10, p. 224; Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 102b (1796-97). p. 572 

• Mack. MSS., I.O. NO. 46, p. 129; Mly. Sundry Book, vol, 102B, p, 572. 

^ Shushtari, Fath-ul-Mujahidin, f. 71a. 

• Ibid., ff. 60b-61b.. 

f. 62b. 
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Thursday which was to be a holiday.^ Another important officer 
in the army was the saiyasaqchi. His duty was to visit his risala every¬ 
day in order to find out the condition of the army, and submit a 
report first to the npahdar^ then to the jaish cukhehri of the huzur, and 
finally to the Sultan. The duty of ^Gyasaqchi was to keep the risaldar 
and the sipahdar in touch with the troops. He was to wander about the 
risala and find out the condition of the soldiers and their equipment, 
and then to report to the risaldar and the sipahdar. He was also to carry 
the orders of the commanders to their subordinates in the time of war. 
Furtlier, he was to be present at the time of the parade of the troops 
and to see that it was done properly. If he merited advancement, he 
was promoted to the position of njuqdar; but if he deserved punish¬ 
ment he was degraded to the rank of a sarkheil.^ 

After sometime Tipu reorganised his army. As a result, the bakhshi, 
who had formerly occupied the position of merely a Paymaster, now 
became the most important officer in the army. The askar (regular 
horse) was divided into cutchehris (brigades). There were four such 
cutchehris. Each cutchehri was divided into five mokums (regiments). 
The number in each aikhehri or mokum was not fixed. The commander 
of a cutchehri was called bakhshi^ that of a mokum was knowm as mokum- 
dar. The mokum w’as divided into four risalas (squadrons), each having 
a risaldar as commander. The risala was further divided into yaz 
(troops) each having ayazakdar (captain) at its head, and under him 
were sarkheiU (subalterns), havaldars and sepoys.® 

The silhadar (irregular horse) was not formed into corps, and each 
officer commanding a party made such arrangements as iie thought 
proper. Although tlie irregular horse was very useful, it was without 
any discipline. The horses of the regular cavalry were the property 
of the Government, at whose expense the soldiers were clothed and 
armed. But the horses of the irregular cavalry belonged to the com¬ 
mander or the horsemen, and the Government paid a regular monthly 
salary to their owners. If the horse was killed on service the Govern¬ 
ment paid its price. Half OS’ the plunder obtained by the regular 
cavalry was regarded as the property of the Government. The rest was 
distributed among the soldiers.^ 

The jaish (infantry) was divided into four cutchehris (brigades). 
Each cutchehri consisted of six cushoons (regiments). Each cuskoon 
was divided into juqs (companies). Each cutchehri was commanded by 
a bakhshi who was provided with accountants and a number of 
assistants. At the head of a cushoon was a sipahdar (commandant). Each 

^ Ibid., f. 63a>b. 

* Ibid., ff. 62a, 63a. 

» M.R., My. Sundry Book, vol. 101, p. 101; W. P., B. M. 13659. 

* Martin, Welleslty's Despatches, Appendix G, p. 653; Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 
101, p. 94. 
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risala was commanded by a risaldar. At the head of &juq was s^jugdar 
(captain), who had under him sarkheils (subalterns), jamadars and 
privates.^ Each cushoon had an establishment of rocketmen under a 
juqdar^ and an establishment of gunners under a subedar^ including 
lascars for drawing the guns. The number of guns attached to each 
cushoon depended upon the strength of the corps and the nature of 
the service, and accordingly varied from one to five guns. Each 
cushoon had a red, triangular standard, with a green border and pen¬ 
dants to distinguish the corps. 

The general administration of the army was carried on by the 
mir miran department. After the Treaty of Seringapatam (1792) a 
separate department was formed to look after the troops recruited from 
among the inhabitants of the Mysore kingdom. The mir sudur depart¬ 
ment was responsible for inspecting the defences of the forts and 
for supplying them with provisions, war materials and troops.* 
But so far as matters relating to military policy were concerned, 
these were decided by the Sultan himself who was his own com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The strength of Tipu’s army was not fixed, but varied in accordance 
with his military requirements and resources. According to Alexander 
Read, Tipu’s military strength on the eve of the Third Anglo-Mysore 
War was 3,000 regular cavalry, 5,000 irregular cavalry, 3,000 lootieSy 
48,000 regular infantry, 10,000 asad-ilahisy 60,000 peons armed with 
matchlocks and swords, and 3,000 pikemen.* In the Third Anglo- 
Mysore War Tipu’s army consisted of 18,000 cavalry and 50,000 
regulaV infantry. The 1,00,000 irregular infantry was employed to 
garrison the forts and assist in the collection of revenue.^ But owing 
to the Treaty of Seringapatam (1792), which deprived Tipu of half 
his kingdom, he was compelled to reduce his armed forces. Thus, the 
Mysore army in 1793 consisted of 7,000 regular cavalry, 6,000 
irregular cavaliy'^, 30,000 regular infantry, 5,300 revenue peons, 
36,000 cundachars and 2,000 artillery.® During the next year it was 
further reduced to 6,450 regular horse, 7,500 irregular horse, 360 
independent horse, 23,800 infantry, 3,500 artillery including rocke¬ 
teers, and 12,000 constituting the garrisons of Seringapatam, Bednur, 
Ghitaldrug and other places. The total expense of maintaining the 
army as it stood in 1794 amounted to 24,30,186 pagodas, excluding 
the expense to maintain the garrisons of different forts which was 

1 Ibid., p. 101; W. P., B. M. 13659. 

* See p. 334, st^tra. 

* I.O. MS. No. 46, pp. 134-35. But according to the W. P., B. M. 13659, 
the army in 1790 consisted of 45,000 regular infantry and 20,000 cavalry, 
exclusive of irregular peons or cundachars. Tipu continued Haidar’s system of 
forming the prisoners of wars into separate battalions. Haidar had called them 
ehelas, but Tipu gave them the name of asad~ilaki or akmadi troops. 

* Dirom, p. 249. » W. P., B. M. 13659. 

mh:ts— 23 
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5,70,331 pagodas.^ Tipu’s army in July 1798 numbered 6,000 regfular 
horse, 7,000 irregular horse, 30,000 regular infantry, 4,000 ahmadi 
or asad-ilahi troops, 1,500 pikemen, 8,000 peons and 6,000 pioneers.® 
Tipu’s French force consisted of 4 officers, 40 privates (Europeans), 
and 350 half-castes and Gaffres belonging to Lallec’s party. Those 
that had arrived from the Isle of France in April consisted of 6 officers, 
50 Privates (Europeans) and 100 half-castes and Gaffres,® Although 
I’ipu was accused by Wellesley of aggressive designs, it is clear from 
Macleod’s statement that his army, at the time of the issue of the 
last pay prior to December 1798, was less than it had been in July 
of the same year. The infantry numbered 22,375 including 3,828 
comprising the garrison of Seringapatam, but excluding the other 
garrisons and the new levies. The regular cavalry was only 2,662, 
and the irregular cavalry 7,087.^ It was only when Wellesley had 
completed his war preparations that the Sultan also increased his 
forces; and on the eve of the Fourth Anglo-Mysore War he had 3,502 
regular horse, 9,392 irregular horse, 23,483 regular infanliy, 6,209 
regular militia and 4,747 matchlockmen and peons.® 

The French in Tipu’s army were never so important as they were in 
the armies of the Nizam and Sindhia. Perron had created a force of 
8,000 cavalry and 2,000 infantry, and had acquired great influence 
over Sindhia who had, in fact, no control either over him or over his 
regular troops. Similarly, Raymond, who had created a disciplined 
army of 14,000 men, was very influential with the Nizam. But the 
French officers in Tipu’s service always remained his servants and 
never became his masters. His French corps in the Third Anglo- 
Mysore War consisted of 350 men and was commanded by Lallee. 
After the death of Lallee in 1791, Vigie was entrusted with the com¬ 
mand, In 1794 the French corps consisted of only about 20 Europeans, 
among whom were some Swiss and 200 Indian Ghristians.® W'hen 
Vigie died in 1794, M. Question succeeded him. On the fall of 
Seringapatam the French corps had only 4 officers and 45 non¬ 
commissioned officers and prorates. In addition, there were several 
deserters from the English army who had entered Tipu’s service, 
but their number is not known,’ 

The JVavy. 

Haidar Ali had twice attempted to build a navy. His first attempt 

Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 101, pp. 101-107. 

*W. P., B. M. 13458, f. 119a 

* Ibid., f. 119b. Sec also pp. 288-89 and footnote 2. 

* M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 102B, pp. 567 seqq. 

® Owen, Wellington's despatches, p. 60. 

« P.A. MS., No. 2140; M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 101, p. 111. 

’ Ibid., vol. 109A, pp. 199-201, 202-3, Harris to Wellesley, May 22, 1799. 
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had failed because, in 1768, Stannett, his naval commander, had gone 
over to the English, taking with him a number of ships. In spite of 
this loss, Haidar had again built a fleet with the help of European 
technicians. But this time it had been crippled by Sir Edward Hughes, 
who had entered Mangalore in 1780, and destroyed a number of 
vessels lying at anchor. 

When Tipu succeeded his father, he did not tiy to replace the 
navy destroyed by the English, because he was more interested in 
strengthening his land forces. He, no doubt, possessed a number of 
men-of-war, both large and small, but these were only meant to 
protect merchantmen from the attacks of pirates, and were not in a 
position, either from the point of view of numbers or equipment, to 
make a stand against the English navy. It was because of this that the 
Mysore navy played a very inglorious role in the Third Anglo- 
Mysore War, and the Englisli easily occupied Tipu’s Malabar posses¬ 
sions. Even the Maratha navy was al)le to capture the Mysore ports 
in the Karwar district. 

It was only towards the last few years of his reign that Tipu directed 
his attention to the building of a navy. In 1796 he organised a Board 
of Admiralty under a mir yam, who had under him 30 mir bahrs or 
commanders of the fleet, assisted by a mirzai daftar, a tmtasaddi and 
a large staff. These mir yams were to reside at the sea-ports. The navy 
was to consist of 22 line-of-battleships and 20 large frigates. The line- 
of-baltleships were divided into first and second class, mounting 72 
and 62 guns respectively; while the frigates were to carry 46 guns. 
For the construction of the ships, three dockyards were established— 
one at Mangalore, the other at Wajidabad near Merjan and the 
third at Molidabad. Each was under the supervision of two mir yams. 
Teakwood was cut in the Malabar forests, and sent to the dockyards 
from Calicut. The models of the vessels were supplied by the Sultan 
himself.^ The whole scheme was undertaken with great zeal, but 
owing to the capture of Seringapatam it could not be realised. 

The following is the list of shipping found in the Mysore ports 
of Mangalore, Cundapur and Tadri after the fajl of Tipu.^ 


afloat 
1 ship 

1 grab snow 
1 gallivat 
1 new ship 


At Mangalore 

104ft by 27ft 
112ft by 24ft 
70ft by 16ft 
112ft by 32ft 


^ Kirkpatrick, Appendix K, pp. Ixxix seqq. According to Kirkpatrick the 
number o[malik-ut-hgjars was 9; see also I.O. 4685 (Persian), f. 6b. 

* I.O., Home Misc. Series, Vol. 457, pp. 240-43. • 
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In the marine yard 

1 ship 120ft by 40ft 

1 snow 

1 grab 65ft long 

1 gallivat 78ft by 18ft 

3 gallivats 60 to 70ft by 14 to 15 

1 large luggage boat 

In addition to these there were a number of large and small boat?. 

At Cundapur 

1 large dow 

1 snow 60ft by 20ft 

3 gallivats and 3 small boats 

At Tadri 

3 ships, the largest measuring 110 ft. 

2nd ship measuring 105ft. 

3rd ship measuring 93ft. 

5 gallivats and 2 large boats ready to be launched. 


All these were well proportioned and their workmanship was good. 



CHAPTER XXI 


STATE AND RELIGION 

Tipu’s policy towards his non-Muslim subjects has been variously 
estimated. Kirkpatrick calls Tipu “the intolerant bigot or the furious 
fanatic.”^ Wilks, in his History of Mysore, describes stories of forcible 
conversions, mass circumcisions, the destruction of temples and the 
confiscation of temple lands, and arrives at the conclusion that Tipu 
was “an intolerant bigot”, and “in an age when persecution survived 
only in history renewed its worst terrors.”^ Some modern historians 
like Roberts and Sardesai also hold similar views. Surendranath Sen, 
on the other hand, is of the opinion that Tipu was not a bigot, and 
where he made forcible conversions to Islam, his motive was political 
and not religious.® Dodwell agrees with this view, and observes: “In 
fact a rational consideration of his career shows him not the bigoted 
tyrant of tradition, but an active, enterprising man, moving in a world 
in which new forces had recendy been let loose, forces beyond his 
control and to some extent beyond his comprehension.”^ 

In this chapter, an attempt has been made to show that Tipu 
was not a bigot but an enlightened ruler who raised Hindus to high 
positions in his Government, granted them complete freedom of 
worship, efinferred grants on temples and Brahmins, gave money for 
the consecration of images, and on one occasion even ordered the 
building of a temple. There is no doubt that he sometimes ill-treated 
his non-Muslim subjects, but this was not due to their religion; it was 
because they were guilty of disloyalty. He, like his father Haidar Ali, 
kept religion and politics apart and rarely permitted his personal 
beliefs to influence his administrative policies. He treated his Muslim 
subjects with equal harshness when they were guilty of disloyalty or 
treason. 

Haidar Ali had appointed Hindus to posts of responsibility in the 
State. Tipu followed the policy of his father. Thus Purnaiya held the 
very important post of mir asaf while Krishna Rao was the Treasurer, 
Shamaiya Iyengar was the Minister of Post and Police, and his 
brother Ranga Iyengar and Narsinga Rao held high positions at 
Seringapatam. Srinivas Rao and Appaji Ram were Tipu’s chief 

^ Kirkpatrick, p. x. 

* Wilks, ii, p. 766. 

* Sen, Studies in Indian History, pp. 166-67. 

* Rushbrook Williams, Great Alen of India, (Chapter on Tipu Sultan by Dodwell) 
p. 217. 
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confidants, and were sent on important diplomatic missions. Mool 
Ghand and Sujan Rai were his chief agents at the Mughal court.*^ 
The Sultan also placed great trust in Naik Rao and Naik Sangana.* 
His chief peshkavy Suba Rao, was a Hindu.® Narasaiya, one of his 
munshiSy was also a Hindu.^ Nagappaya, a Brahmin, was appointed 
faujdar of Coorg.® A Brahmin was given the exclusive privilege of 
cutting the timber forests in Malabar.® Another Brahmin was ap¬ 
pointed asaf oi Coimbatore and afterwards of Palghat;'^ and many of 
Tipu’s amils and revenue officers were Hindus. In the army also 
Hindus held responjjible positions. Hari Singh was the risaldar of the 
irregular horse.® Sripat Rao was appointed with Roshan Khan to 
reduce the rebellious Nairs.® Sivaji, a Maratha, held the command 
of 3,000 horse, and fought bravely when Bangalore was besieged by 
Cornwallis in 1791.^® A Brahmin named Rama Rao also served as 
commander of cavalry.^^ 

In 1916 Rao Bahadur K. Narsimhachar, the then Director of 
Archaeology in Mysore, discovered a bundle of letters^® in the temple 
of Sringeri.^® They were addressed by Tipu to the Abbot of the place, 
and they throw a flood of light on his religious policy. It appears from 
the letters that in 1791 some Maratha horsemen under Raghunath 
Rao Patwardhan raided Sringeri, killed and wounded many people 
there, including many Brahmins, plundered the monastery of all its 
valuable property, and committed the sacrilege of displacing the 
sacred image of the goddess Sarada. Owing to this the Swami was 
obliged to leave the place, and began to live at Karakala. He informed 
Tipu about the Maratha raid, and asked his help for consecrating 
the image of the goddess. I'ipu felt both indignant and grieved at the 
news, and replied: “People who have sinned against such a holy place 
are sure to suffer the consequences of their misdeeds at no distant date 

^Kirkpatrick, No. 73; another wakil at Delhi was Mukand Rao. (seep, 129, 
suftra ). 

• Pungannri, pp. 42, 47. ® Sec p. 257, r«^ra, 

‘M.A.R., 1916, p. 75. 

® Tarikh-i-Coorg, f. 27a. * 

• Mai. Sec. Com., vol. 1716, Jan. 1799, p. 94. 

’ Malabar Commission, First Commissioner’s Diaries, vol. ii, No. 1663, p. 223. 

• Kirmani, p. 279. 

• Ibid., p. 275. 

w Hamid Khan, f. 78a. 

Rice, Mysore and Coorg, i, p. 299. 

M.A.R., 1916, pp. lO-l 1 73-76; See also Sen, Studies in Indian History, pp. 155- 
69. There are thirty records of Tipu’s re:ign. With the exception of one, all are 
in the possession of the Sringeri Math. They range in date from 1791 to 1798, 
and arc dated according to the mauludi era, but side by side, in most cases, the 
corresponding Hindu dates are also given. 

The village of Sringeri is situated below a hill on the left bank of the Tunga, 
and is the chief of the four places where in the eighth century Sankaracharya 
established maths or monasteries. The Abbot of the temple is looked upon with 
great reverence by the Hindus all over India. 
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in this Kali age in accordance with the verse; Hasadkbih kriyate 
karma rudadhhir anubhuyate*^ (People do evil deeds smiling but will 
suffer the consequences weeping). Treachery to the gurus will result 
in the destruction of the line of descent. At the same time Tipu 
immediately ordered his asaf of Bednur to supply the Swami with 200 
rahatis (fanams) in cash, 200 rahatis worth of grains and other 
, articles, if required, for the consecration of the goddess Sarada. He 
then wrote to the Swami requesting him to “pray for the increase of 
our prosperity, and the destruction of our enemies” after consecrating 
the goddess and feeding the Brahmins. After the idol was installed, 
Tipu received prasada and shawls, and in return sent cloth and a 
bodice for the goddess and a pair of shawls for the Swami. 

In another letter Tipu acknowledges the receipt of the details of 
expenditure to be incurred for the sata-chandi-japa and sahasra-chandi- 
japa ceremonies, expresses pleasure at the news that these ceremonies 
will be performed for the welfare of the country and the destruc¬ 
tion of its enemies, intimates that orders have been sent to his officers 
to go to Sringeri and provide everything necessary for the ceremonies, 
and requests the Swami to have the ceremonies performed, to make 
money gifts to the Brahmins engaged, and to feed one thousand 
Brahmins every day. In a subsequent letter of the same year, he 
expresses pleasure at hearing that the ceremony of sahasra-chmdi-japa 
had commenced. There are two other records of this period. From one 
it appears that Tipu instructed his asaf of Bednur to send a palanquin 
for the goddess; and from the other, that a fine palanquin had been 
despatched for the Swami’s use. In a letter of 1792, Tipu informs the 
Swami of having sent a pair o^chauris with silver handles for his use. 

All these letters are “couched in respectful language and breathe a 
spirit of reverence for the holy personages.” They clearly expose 
the absurdity of the view that Tipu was a bigot and persecuted his 
Hindu .subjects. For if he had been a fanatic, he would never have 
called a Hindu priest ^^jagadguru '*; nor would he have ever supplied the 
Swami with money and materials for the reconsecration of an idol and 
the performance of Hindu religious ceremonies. 

It might be argued that Tipu displayed generosity towards the 
Swami and the temple because he was anxious to conciliate his Hindu 
subjects and secure their whole-hearted support at a time when he was 
beset by his enemies on all sides. But it must be remembered that 
his interest in the temple and friendship for the Swami were not 
confined merely to the war period, but lasted down to the fall of 
Seringapatam. He continued to write to the Swami inquiring about 
his health, and occasionally sent him shawls and valuable clothes for 
the goddess. In a letter of 1793, when the Sultan was at peace with 
his enemies, after acknowledging the receipt of the Swami’s letter 
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who had gone on pilgrimage, he wrote: “You are the jagadgttni. 
You are always performing penance in order that the whole world 
may prosper, and the people may be happy. Please pray to God for 
the increase of our prosperity. In whatever country holy personages 
like yourself may reside, that country will flourish with good showers 
and crops.” If Tipu had been a fanatic Muslim he would never have 
addressed a Hindu priest in such a language; nor would he have ever, 
believed in, and encouraged, forms of worship abhorrent to his 
religion. 

Moreover, Tipu did not confine his patronage only to the Srin- 
geri temple; he extended it to the other temples of the kingdom as 
well. From the inscriptions on four silver cups, a silver plate and a 
silver spittoon belonging to the Lakshmikanta temple in the village of 
Kalale in Nanjangud taluk^ it appears that the vessels were presents 
from Tipu.^ Similarly, at Melukote, the Narayanasvami temple 
possesses some jewels, and gold and silver vessels with inscriptions 
telling that they were presents from Tipu.® Tipu also gave to this 
temple in 1785 twelve elephants® and in 1786 a kettledrum.* A 
jewelled cup, set with five kinds of precious stones at the bottom, in 
the Srikanthesvara temple at Nanjangud was a present from Tipu 
Sultana Padasa.^ Seven silver cups and a silver camphor-burner in 
the Ranganatha temple at Seringapatam bear inscriptions stating that 
these articles were the gifts of Tippu Sultana PachchhaP And at Nanjan¬ 
gud in the Nanjandesvara temple there is a greenish jadite linga called 
pacheka or padshah linga which is said to have been installed by Tipu’s 
orders.’ * 

Tipu has been accused of having carried oui the wholesale expro¬ 
priation of lands belonging to the temples and Brahmins of his king¬ 
dom. In fact, what he did was to resume only the unauthorised 
grants, but those for which proper sanads from the previous rulers 
existed were left in the possession of their owners. In many cases 
Tipu himself made fresh grants of land and money to Brahmins and 
temples. Thus, according to £P Marathi sanad issued by him to his 
amildar, Konappa, the Swami of Pushpagiri Math was allowed to enjoy 
the revenues of Thongapalli and Gollapalli villages.® He also made a 
grant of Kothanuthala, a village in Guddapah District, to one 
Ramachar for performing puja in the Anjaneyasvami temple of 

» M.A.R., 1917, p. 59. 

»/iirf.,pp.21,37. 

* Efngraphica Camatica, iii, Sr. 77. 

« M.A.R., 1916, p. 39. 

*Ibid., 1912, pp. 23,40. 

* lbid.y p. 58. 

• * Ibid., 1940, p. 26. 

* Local Reeds., iv, p. 434, cited in Tipu’s Endoumunts to Hindu Institutions, I.H.C., 
1944, p. 416. 
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Ganjikota.^ Similarly he assigned lands to a number of Brahmins 
in the ELamalapura taluk.^ In 1794 he granted to a Brahmin named 
Maharaj Haripa an inam in the Manjarabad taluk.^ A Sanskrit 
verse in Kanarese script records that Tipu granted lands to 
the temples and Brahmins on the banlcs of the Tungabhadra.* 
Lands were also assigned by him for the feeding of the Brahmin 
travellers. He issued orders to Haradasiyah, his amildar of the 
Baramahal, to resume all grants except the Devadayam and the 
Brahamadayam (endowments to temples and Brahmins).® In 1794 
he conferred a hereditary pension of ten pagodas annually on 
Narasimha Joshi, a Brahmin of Dharmapuri.® 

Tipu allowed the Hindus complete freedom of worship. The 
magnificent temple of Sri Ranganatha is situated within the fort of 
Seringapatam, about one hundred yards west of the palace from 
where the Sultan used to listen daily to the ringing of the temple bells 
and to the hymns of the Brahmin priests. Yet he never interfered with 
these. The Narasimha and the Gangadharesvara arc the other two 
big temples inside the fort and near the palace. But neither in the.se 
temples nor in the thousands of others which were scattered through¬ 
out his kingdom, Tipu ever prevented Hindus from worshipping. On 
the contrary, in many cases, he gave the Brahmins money to perform 
their religious ceremonies. We have seen how he instructed his officers 
to supply the Swami of the Sringeri Math with all articles necessary 
for the performance of sahasra-chandi-japa. Similarly he gave an 
allowance to two pagodas at Rayakottai, Their priests possessed 
by YaxiXm sanads which they produced before Munro in 1793, 
requesting him to continue the grant without which they would not 
be able to perform religious ceremonies.’ Money was distributed to 
both Hindus and Muslims on the occasion of their religious festivals. 
According to a sanad^ Tipu ordered the continuation of the usual 
worship of Venkatachalapali temple, and the restoration of the dis¬ 
continued puja of Anjaneyasvami temple at Pullivendla in the 
Cuddapah district.® In one instance he even ordered the construc¬ 
tion of a temple. When Haidar had invaded the Carnatic in 1780, 
he had laid the foundation of a Gopur templfe in Gonjeeveram, but 
he could not complete it. When Tipu visited the town during the 

^ Local Reeds., iv, p. 434. 

* Ibid., ii, pp. 294-95. 

® Epigraphica CarnaHca, vol. v, part 1, Mj. 25, p. 268. 

* Local Reeds., xxiv, p. 16, cited in I.H.C., 1944, p. 417. 

® Baramahal Reeds, Section v, p. 39, 116. See Subbaraya Chetty, New Light 
on Tipu Sultan, pp. 89-91, for more examples of grants which Tipu made to the 
Brahmins. 

* Baramahal Reeds., Section xviii, p. 98. 

’ Ibid., Section xxii, p. 8. 

* Local Reeds., iv, p. 280, cited in I.H.G., 1944, p. 417. 
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Third Anglo-Mysore War, he made a grant of 10,000 huns towards 
the construction of the temple. And during his stay there he parti¬ 
cipated in the celebrations of the chariot festival, and bore the cost 
of the fireworks on the occasion.^ 

In a samd in the possession of the Parakalla Math at Mysore, Tipu 
appears in tlie capacity of a mediator between two sects of Hindus 
who were wrangling with each other about the recitation of certain 
invocatory verses in the temple of Melukote. The sanad was issued 
by Tipu, and is written in ELanaresc. It has a seal above in Persian 
characters with the name of Tipu Sultan, and is addressed to the 
manager of the department of temples in the State. It is stated in the 
samd that since Anche Shamaiya, an officer under Tipu, was violating 
the old usage in the temple at Melukote regarding the use of invoca¬ 
tory verses, it was ordered that both forms of invocation should be 
used. Further, the manager of the department of temples was ordered 
to be fair to both the Vadagalai and Tenkalai sects which used the 
above invocation, and to remove the image of a saint of the Tenkalai 
sect to its original place at Melukote.^ 

Now if Tipu was not a bigot but an enlightened and tolerant ruler, 
how is it that he issued orders for the forcible conversions of Hindus in 
Coorg and Malabar to Islam? The true explanation appears to be 
that he did this not due to religious but to political motives. He 
regarded conversion as a form of punishment which he inflicted on 
such of his non-Muslim subjects as were guilty of repeated rebellion. 
Accordingly, he issued instructions to his officers that if the people 
of Coorg and Malabar did not give up their refractory conduct they 
should be proselytised. In one of his letters to Cossigny, he confesses 
that he converted Nairs to Islam “as a punishment to their rebellion”, 
and that they deserved this punishment because “they rebelled six 
times and six times I forgave them.”* Tipu expected that by these 
threats and examples he would be able to reduce the Coorgs and 
Nairs to obedience. 

It is difficult to say how mafiy inhabitants of Coorg and Malabar 
were forcibly made Muslims. The English versions cannot be regarded 
as authentic, because they were, for the most part, intended to malign 
Tipu and serve as propaganda against him. Nor should any reliance 
be placed on Muslim accounts which, in their anxiety to represent 
the Sultan as a champion of Islam, also have a tendency to exaggerate, 
distort, and falisify. They are intended to create effect, to surround 

» Khare, viii, No. 3286. 

* M.A.R., 1938, pp. 123-25. 

® .A.N., C®172, Tipu to Cossigny, March 3, 1788, f. 35a; Sultan-ut~Tawarikh, 
ff. 47, 51; Tarikk-i-Khudadadi, pp. 55, 61-2; see also Sen, Studies in Indian History, 
pp. 166-67, for a discussion of this question. Sen agrees that Tipu “regarded conver¬ 
sion as an extreme form of punishment.” 
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Tipu with a religious halo and exalt him to the position of a religious 
hero. Thus, for example, the Sultan~ut-Tawarikh says that the Sultan 
converted 70,000 Hindus to Islam in Coorg.*^ But this is an absurd 
statement, because at that time the whole population of Goorg was 
much below this figure.® Besides, according to Ramchandra Rao 
“Punganuri”, only 500 men, women and children were converted, 
and sent in groups to Seringapatam, Bangalore and other forts.* On 
the other hand Moor, who discusses different aspects of Tipu’s policy, 
says nothing about his religious persecutions in Coorg. 

It is usually forgotten while assessing Tipu’s religious policy that 
some of the conversions were voluntary. Thus, for example, Ranga 
Nair, one of the Coorg leaders, who had escaped returned on Tipu’s 
invitation and embraced Islam.^ Similarly, there were other rebels 
who changed their religion to please the Sultan. The latter welcomed 
their conversion hoping that in this way they would lose their influence 
over their followers, and thus cease to be dangerous. It is not unlikely 
that he might hav^e even offered them inducements to become 
Muslims. But this is quite different from the traditional picture of 
Tipu painted by some writers in which he is represented as being 
perpetually engaged in making wholesale conversions of Hindus, and 
massacring those who refused to accept Islam. 

We should also remember that, except for Coorg and Malabar, 
Tipu did not adopt the policy of prosclytisation in other parts of his 
kingdom, for the rebellions there were few and far between. Even 
in Malabar, it is significant to note, Tipu did not give up his patronage 
of Bralynins and temples. In 1789, when he marched towards the 
Travancore lines, he stayed at Trichur from the 14th to the 29th 
December, and borrowed from the temple of Vadakkunnathan 
vessels for cooking food for his army. On leaving Trichur, he not 
only returned the vessels to the temple but presented it a large bronze 
lamp.* He also gave grants of lands to temples and Brahmins in other 
parts of Malabar. The following is the list of such grants:*— 

* Sultan-ut-Tawarikh, pp. 47, 51; Tarikh-i-Kftudadadi, pp. 55, 61-2. 

* See p. 79 footnote 4, supra. 

® Punganuri, p. 37, 

* Kirmani, p. 298. Some of the Yeravas and Holeyas, who formed a majority 
of Goorg’s population, must have also embraced Islam, because they were 
enslaved and looked upon with contempt by the Kodagas, the ruling class. The 
same thing applies to the low caste people of Malabar who must have taken 
advantage of this opportunity to embrace Islam and thereby raise their social 
status. 

* This information has been very kindly supplied to me by Prof. Mohideen 
Shah, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Calicut University, who has published a paper 
entitled “Mysore rulers and Trichur”, based on the temple records, in a special 
number of the Malyalam Daily ''The Light" of April 26, 1969. 

* I am grateful to Dr. G. K. Kareem, State Editor, Kerala Gazetteers, for 
sending me these details. 
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1. To Maimur temple in Chelambra Amsom, Ernad taluk^ 70.42 
acres of wet land and 3.29 acres of garden land. 

2. To Tiruvanchikulam Siva temple in Vailaltur Amsom, Ponnani 
teM, 208.82 acres of wet land and 3.29 acres of garden land. 

3. To Guruvayoor temple in Guruvayoor Amsom, Ponnani tabik^ 
46.02 acres of wet land and 458.32 acres of garden land. 

4. Trikkantiyur Vettakkorumakankavu temple in Kasba Amsom, 
Calicut taluk, 122.70 acres of wet land and 73.36 acres of garden land. 

5. To Kattumadathil Srikumaran (Namboodiripad), in Kadikad 
Amsom, Ponnani taluk, 27.97 acres of wet land and 6.91 acres of 
garden land. 

6. To Trikkandiyur Samooham temple in Trikkandiyur Amsom, 
Ponnani taluk, 20.63 acres of wet land and .41 acres of garden land. 

7. To Naduvil Madathil Tirumumbu in Trichur, 40.26 acres of 
wet land, 22.13 acres of garden land and 4.17 acres of dry land. 

Thus we see that Tipu appointed Hindus to high posts, conferred 
gifts and grants on temples and Brahmins, installed idols, gave money 
for, and believed in the efficacy of, Hindu religious ceremonies, and 
never interfered with the magnificent temples scattered throughout 
his kingdom. It is, therefore, incredible that a ruler who showed such 
tolerance and generosity, and who had such eclectic beliefs could ever 
have been guilty of religious persecutions of Hindus. 

Tipu has also been accused of having indulged in the religious 
persecution of his Christian subjects. But no reliable evidence exists 
to support this view. Tipu’s attitude towards the Christians also was 
determined not by religious but by political considerations.- He 
treated the Christians generously; and it was only when they were 
guilty of treason that he punished them. 

During the Second Anglo-Mysore War the Kanara Christians, 
who were Mysore subjects, rendered valuable help to the English. 
When Matthews invaded the west coast, they acted as spies and 
guides and helped him in the conquest of Mangalore and the pro¬ 
vince of Bednur,^ and about thirty-five Christians, who were in the 
Mysore army, deserted and entered his service.* Moreover, the 
Kanara Christians also gave the English financial assistance. Thus, 
in a letter which Matthews wrote just before the fall of Bednur, he 
mentioned that he liad borrowed 33,000 rupees from the Kanara 
Christians, and requested that any one who happened to read the 
letter should make the fact known to the President and Council in 
any of the Presidencies.® 

Pissurlencar, Antigudhas, fasc., ii, No. 77; W. P., B.M. pp. 33-4; see 

also A.N., C* 172, Monneron to Cossigny, Sept. 14, 1786, ff. 201a seq. 

• Cited in Saldhana, The Captiinly ^Canara Christians under Tipu, p. 18, footnote 

b. 

® The Captivity, Sufferings and Escape of James Scurry, pp. 99-100 footnote. 
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When the Mysoreans besieged Mangalore, the Kanara Christians 
secretly helped Campbell, and entered into league with Qasim Ali 
and Muhammad Ali, who had formed a plot with the English for 
Tipu’s overthrow.^ Even Father Don Joaquim de Miranda, the head 
of the Mount Marian Seminary, supplied the English garrison with 
1,000 bags of rice.^ But, in spite of this, Tipu pardoned him, received 
him with respect, issued orders that no one should molest him, and 
on hLs mediation released 150 Christians.® Nevertheless, when Cossigny 
withdrew from the Mysore army, because an armistice had been 
signed between the English and the French, the Father gave him 
refuge and showed the way to the coast.* 

It was owing to these reasons that the Christians were punished by 
Tipu. Father Joaquim was imprisoned in a fortress, and after a trial 
by a tribunal, he was exiled along with the whole Christian colony 
of Mount Marian to Cochin;® some of the Kanara Christians were 
exiled to Goa; while others were sent as prisoners to Seringapatam 
and Chitaldrug; and one Christian, who was an accomplice of 
Muhammad Ali and Qasim Ali, was hanged.® It is, however, 
difficult to estimate the number of men affected by Tipu’s decrees. 
In one of the letters addressed to the Secretary of State by the Viceroy 
of Goa the number placed is 20,000;’ but in a subsequent letter it is 
mentioned that 40,000 Christians were expelled by Tipu;® while 
according to another version, about 30,000 men are said to have 
been exiled.® Wilks’s statement, however, that 60,000 were banished 
appears to be grossly exaggerated. Later, owing to the efforts of 
Pierre !^4onneron, the French envoy in Seringapatam, Tipu allowed 
Father Joaquim to return to his Convent at Mangalore, and with 
him many persons belonging to his Congregation also returned.^® 

As regards the charge that Tipu made forcible conversions of 
Christians to Islam, no reliable evidence exists to support such a view. 
Some, no doubt, accepted Islam. But this they did voluntarily in 

• Pissurlencar, AnHgualhaSt fasc., ii, No. 79. 

*lbid. 

" I.O., Portug. Reeds., Conselho Ultramarinho, Vol.,2, part 2, letter from Father 
of Mt. Marian to Viceroy, pp. 571-73. It seems that de Morlat also interceded 
with Tipu on behalf of the Father. {Ibid., Document 8, de Morlat to Felicis and 
Ramos Nobre Monrao, Oct, 17, 1783, pp. 432-33).' 

‘Pissurlencar, Antigmlhas, fasc. ii, No. 79; A. N., C® 172, Instructions by 
Cossigny to Monneron, ff. 197a seq. 

•Pissurlencar, Antig^alkas, fasc. ii, No, 79; I.O. Portug. Reeds., Conselfto 
Ultramarinho, Vol. 2, part 2, Father Joaquim to Viceroy, pp. 575-78. Father 
Joaquim also says that 40,000 Christians were exiled. (Ibid., pp. 582-83). 

• Pissulcncar, AntiguaUias. fasc., ii, No. 79. 

»Ibid., No. 77. 

•Ibid., No. 81. 

• Ibid., No. 80. 

A.N., C®172, Instructions by Cossigny to Monneron, Feb. 2, 1786, if. 199a- 
200a. « 
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order to escape the boredom of prison life. After they were released, 
they were given responsible posts in the palace and in the army. 
A large number, hcKvever, remained imprisoned in Seringapatam and 
Chitaldrug and were allowed to retain their religion. This is clear from 
the fact that, in 1789, Tipu sent an embassy to the Viceroy and 
Archbishop of Goa requesting them to send priests to the Christians 
who had neglected their religious duties owing to their captivity. 
He even promised to build their churches which had been destroyed.^ 
Many priests were released, and allowed to proceed to Goa unmolested 
either because they asked forgiveness, or because the Viceroy of Goa 
interceded on their behalf. 

But it should not be supposed that all Christians suffered at the 
hands of Tipu. It was in reality only the Kanara Christians who 
were harshly dealt with. They consisted for the most part of emi¬ 
grants from Goa, and being under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Goa, were not trusted by Tipu, since his relations with 
the Portuguese were not cordial. Besides, they had been repeatedly 
guilty of disloyalty to the Mysore Government. Haidar had treated 
them generously, and yet they had helped the English in the conquest 
of Mangalore in 1768.^ Under Tipu also they committed treason; 
so they were exiled, since their presence endangered the security of 
the State. The Syrian Christians were, however, treated well by Tipu. 
Similarly, he encouraged the Armenian merchants to come and settle 
in Mysore, and all kinds of facilities were given to them.® Moreover, 
there were a number of Christians in his army who were given qom- 
pletc freedom of worship. Even the Kanara Christians, who had 
been guilty of disloyalty, were allowed to reside in his kingdom pro¬ 
vided they paid compensation for the loss of three crores of rupees 
which they had caused him by helping the English in the conquest 
of Mangalore. Fresh emigrants from Goa were also allowed to settle 
on condition that they agreed to abide by the laws of Mysore.^ These 
facts show’ that Tipu’s attitude tq^ards the Christians in his kingdom 
was determined not by religious but by political considerations. The 
Kanara Christians w’ere punished not because they were Christians 
but because they were traitors. And there is no reason to suppose 
that if they had remained loyal to the Sultan, they would still have 
been persecuted. 

Tipu’s attitude towards the Mahdavis was also determined by 
political and not by religious considerations. While he was at Devan- 

^ Saldanha, The Captivity of Canara Christians under Tipu, pp. 29-30. 

‘ See for more details regarding Haidar and the Malabar Christians, Moraes, 
Muslim Rulers of Mysore and their Christian Subjects, pp. 443-45 (I.H.G., 1944). 

• Kirkpatrick, No. 425. 

* Pissurlencar, AntiguaUias, fasc., ii, No. 75, Tipu to the Viceroy of Goa., 
March 24, 1784. 
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halli celebrating the return of the hostage princes from Madras, the 
Mahdavis made preparations to perform their particular form of 
worship on the night of Ramazan 27, 1208 A.H./April 28,1794.^ 
The Sultan did not object to this, for he had always granted them 
complete freedom of worship and belief; but, since they were in 
the habit of praying very loudly, which was likely to disturb oilier 
Muslims in the army engaged in prayers and thus lead to trouble, 
he sent Mir Sadiq, his diwan^ to ask their chiefs to tell their followers 
not to pray witliin the camp, but at some distance away, where they 
would be provided with tents and other facilities. 'Fhc chiefs agreed 
to this, but during the night about 3,000 of the Mahdavis began to 
celebrate their rites. Tipu woke up, and for this act of defiance, the 
next morning, he ordered the imprisonment of two of their chiefs, 
Mahtab Khan and Alam Khan, and exiled not only the Mahdavis in 
the army, but all the followers of the sect from his kingdom. The 
only exception was made in the case of Sayyid Muhammad Khan 
whom Tipu greatly respected. In spite of lliis Sayyid Muhammad 
made up his mind to escape with his family from Mysore. But Tipu 
came to know of this; so, on his return to Seringapatam, he ordered 
him into confinement from which he was only released after its cap¬ 
ture by the English in 1799. Mahtab Khan and Alam Khan were, 
however, released by Tipu in 1795.^ 

The question is why did Tipu inflict such heavy punishment merely 
for an act of disobedience? Besides, why should he have to banish 
all the Mahdavis for the fault of a few? The reason seems to be 
that he‘had begun to suspect them of treason; and the act of defiance 
on the night of the 27th Ramazan confirmed him of his suspicions. 
And since they were a united, well-knit community, whose members 
he could no longer trust, he exiled all of them from his kingdom. 
It is difficult to say whether these suspicions were justified—although 
from the way the Mahdavis were easily won over by the English, it 
appears tliat his suspicions were not altogether baseless—or they 
were, as Kirmani thinks, the result of Mir Sadiq’s intrigues,® the 
consequences of their exile proved to be unfortunate, for, on the eve 
of the Fourth Anglo-Mysore War, the exiled Mahdavis joined the 
English and played an important role in the overthrow of Tipu. 

^ The night of 27 Ramazan, called in Arabic Laylat al-Qadr and in Persian 
Shah-i-Qadr is of great religious significance to the Muslims, because on this day, 
while he was engaged in meditation within a little cave on a hill outside Mecca, 
the Prophet Muhammad received his first revelation. During the night of that 
day, therefore, the Muslims engage themselves in prayers. The Mahdavis also 
pray, and in addition perform ztkr. 

* Wilks, ii, pp. 597-98. 

^Kirmani, pp. 378-79; see also Sayyid Aziz, Maskahir-i~Mahdavi, i, pp. 
96-100. 
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REVIEW AND CONCLUSIONS 

Few Indian rulers have been so much maligned and misrepresented 
as Tipu Sultan. His memory, as Thompson and Garratt observe, “has 
been stereotyped into a monster pure and simple.”^ As early as 1794 
Moor wrote: “Of late years, indeed, our language has been ransacked 
for terms in which well disposed persons were desirous to express their 
detestation of his name and character; vocabularies of vile epithets 
have been exhausted, and doubtless many have lamented that the 
English language is not copious enough to furnish terms of obloquy 
sufficiently expressive of the ignominy wherewith they injustice deem 
his memory deserves to be branded.”* After Tipu’s death Bcatson, 
Kirkpatrick and Wilks vied with each other in their campaign of 
vilifying the Sultan, and their statements were blindly accepted by 
subsequent historians, both English and Indian. 

The reasons why Tipu was reviled are not far to seek. English¬ 
men were prejudiced against him because they regarded him as their 
most formidable rival and an inveterate enemy, and because, unlike 
other Indian rulers, he refused to become a tributary of the English 
Company. Many of the atrocities of which he has been accused were 
fabricated either by persons embittered and angry on account of the 
defeats which they had sustained at his hands, or by the prisoners of 
war who had suffered punishments which they thought they did not 
deserve. He was also misrepresented by those who were anxious to 
justify the wars of aggression which the Company’s Government had 
waged against him. Moreover, his achievements were belittled 
and his character blackened in order that the people of Mysore 
might forget him and rally round the Raja, thus helping in the con¬ 
solidation of the new regime. 

Tipu was, however, not regarded by all his contemporaries, nor 
by all the subsequent writers as a wicked, tyrannical and worthless 
ruler. According to a French officer, “Tipu made the cultivator 
happy, and protected the Indian merchant.”* Even Englishmen, 
when they were not swayed by political motives and passions, held a 

^ Thompson and Garratt, Rite and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, p. 206- 

•Moor, p, 193. 

* P.A.MS., No. 1337. The letter is addressed to the Minister of Marine and 
Colonies, 1790. 
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favourable view of Tipu’s character and administration. Thus, on 
hearing the news of Haidar’s death, Macartney, the Governor of 
Madras, wrote: “The youthful and spirited heir of Hydar, without 
the odium of his vices and his tyranny, may succeed to that power 
and that ambition which have been so prejudicial to the Company’s 
tranquility and welfare.’’^ Two months later, he again wrote: “The 
accounts which I have been able to procure of the disposition and 
sentiments of Tipjxx) Sahib, concur in attributing to him a more 
humane and civilised character than that of his father Hydar Ali.”* 
And Dundas, who was an implacable enemy of Tipu, observed that 
after the fall of Haidar the Mysore power would have been over¬ 
thrown “if Tippoo Sultan had not inherited liis fathei’s abilities and 
vigour.”® In February 1790, an Englishman wrote from India to 
a member of the British Parliament: “Tippoo is not only superior 
in enterprise to all the monarchs of the East, but many of the features 
of his character might be exhibited in the picture of an Achilles.”* 
Moor, Dirom, Mackenzie and Sir John Shore also acknowledged 
that Tipu was a lenient and indulgent master, an able and popular 
ruler who promoted the weU-bcing of his people. Even RenneU, 
who was very hostile to the Sultan, admitted that he possessed 
“great qualities of war and finance.”® Mill, who was not entirely able 
to shake off his British bias, declared that “as a domestic ruler he 
sustains an advantageous comparison with the greatest princes of the 
East,” and that his country was “the best cultivated and its popula¬ 
tion the most flourishing in India.”® In recent years also, as a result of 
a more objective study of Tipu, similar opinions have been expressed, 
although there are still some writers who prefer to repeat ad nauseam 
the views of Wilks and Kirkpatrick. 

Tipu had a dignified appearance. He was of a brown complexion, 
and had small delicate hands and feet, an aquiline nose, lustrous eyes 
and a short, thick neck. He had splendid health and with years his 
royal person assumed greater amplitude.’ He wore no beard, 
but, t^ke his father, retained his eyebrows, eyelashes and 
moustache. 

Tipu dressed simply but elegantly, and enjoined simplicity on his 
courtiers as well. That was why he banished from his court long robes 
and trailing drawers.® But on his journeys he wore a coat of golden 

»Mly. Cons., Dec. 14, 1782, vol. 84A, p. 3901, Minute of the Gonmuttec. 

* Ibid., Feb. 11, 1783, vol 86A, p. 608, President’s Muiutc. 

* Scottish Record office, iv/33/9-1792. 

* A Utter to a Mmbe> of Parliament, p. 10. 

• Rcnnell, Memoin, p. cxxxix. 

• Mill, VI, p. 105. 

^Bcatson, p. 132. 

• Kirmani, p. 398. Beatson, p. 153; Wilks, ii, p. 761. 
mii:ts —24 
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cloth with a red tiger-streak embroidered on it.^ He was also dressed 
richly when he attended the durbar. But, unlike other Indian princes, 
he did not wear any jewellery. He ate simple food, taking only two 
meals a day, in the company of his chief officers, courtiers and two 
or three of his sons. During his repasts he was fond of reading books 
on history, tradition, religion and biography. He also heard stories 
and anecdotes from his courtiers, but he did not like coarse jests.* 
His energy and activity were astonishing. He worked hard for sixteen 
hours a day, occupying himself with the minutest details of administra¬ 
tion and leaving very little time for pastimes. However, for a diver¬ 
sion, he sometimes witnessed dancing.® 

Tipu left his bed an hour before daybreak. After a bath, he 
performed his morning prayers and read the Quran. He then took 
some exercise^ and dressed himself. With a rosary in his hand and 
wearing a small Burhanpur turban, a fine white gown having a 
diamond button, a shirt with a broach of copper and gold to fasten it, 
short drawers in the procket of which was a European watch, and 
leather shoes with iron spurs, he proceeded to the presence chamber, 
where he gave audience to his chief civil and military officers.® He then 
inspected the jamadar-khana, where the jewellery, plate, fruits and 
other articles were kept. After making inquiries and giving instruc¬ 
tions to the daroghas of different establishments, he returned to the 
presence chamber, where he learnt from the astrologers about his 
stars, and got himself shaved.® At nine o’clock he took his breakfast 
with two or three of his sons and some of his officers. During this meal, 
which consisted of nuts, almonds, fruit, jelly and milk, he talked about 
his past wars and his future plans. And this was the time when he dic¬ 
tated important letters to his secretaries.’ 

After breakfast Tipu dressed himself in rich clothes. He wore a 
red or purple or pale crimson green turban wrought with the threads 
of gold. It was tied in a circular form, and had a diamond plume with 
fine tufts on either side. His frock was of fine white cloth and tight, 
with the sleeves drawn up in plaits. It was short in the waist, had 
long skirts, and was fastened at the chest by a diamond button. On 
his loins he had a gold bordered kerchief. On the finger of his right 
hand he wore a diamond ring or one set with ruby or emerald, 

^ Kirmani, p. 398. 

*Ibid., 

. 'A.N., G*172, Monneron to Gossigny, Sept. 14, 1786, f. 207a; Kirmani, 
p. 398. 

* According to I.O.MSS. Eur. G. 10 p. 205, after his exercise, Tipu took light 
breakfast consisting of cooked brains of male sparrows. 

* I.O.MSS. Exit. c. 10, p. 203. 

* Ibid.^ p. 206; see also Beatson, p. 159. 

’’ I.O.MSS. Eur. G. 10, p. 208; Beatson, pp. 159-60. 
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varying every day in colour according to the course of the seven stars.^ 

When Tipu entered the hall of public audience, the two arzbegis 
(Masters of Requests), Masters of Ceremonies and the chief civil and 
military officers made their obeisance. Then the postmaster delivered 
a bag full of petitions and letters, and the heads of departments 
informed the Sultan of the news which they had.® In front of the 
throne sat the chief heads of departments and his Persian, Kanaresc, 
Telugu and Marathi secretaries, to whom he dictated letters. He also 
went through the accounts of different departments for each month 
and despatched other affairs.® 

About three o’clock the Sultan rose from the audience and retired 
to the bed chamber. Here he performed his prayers. He then went 
out to inspect the foundry and manufacturies and reviewed the troops. 
He also examined, when the repairs of the fort of Seringapatam were 
going on, the progress of the works. He returned to the palace an 
hour after sunset through the bazaar.^ 

On reaching the palace he received reports from the different 
departments and the news of the day. At the same time he issued 
instructions, dictated letters and answered petitions. He generally 
passed the evening with his three eldest sons, some principal officers, 
a gazi, and his principal munshif Habibullah. All of them had dinner 
with him. Tipu’s conversation was very lively, entertaining and 
instructive. During his meal he discussed on learned and religious 
subjects with those who were present. He also sometimes recited 
passages and verses from the works of great historians and poets. After 
dinner he dismissed the company, and strolled for some time alone. 
Then he lay down in his bed, and read books on religion or history 
until he fell asleep.® 

Haidar Ali wanted Tipu to be married to tlic daughter of the late 
Imam Saheb Bakhshi, a Navayet. But Tipu’s mother and other 
ladies in the palace were opposed to this, and desired the prince to 
marry Ruqayya Banu, the daughter of Lala Mian and sister of 
Burhan-ud-din. In the end Tipu was married to both girls the same 
night in the same year in 1774.* Ruqayya Banu djed on the day after 
the English stormed Tipu’s position before Seringapatam in February 
1792. After three years, in 1795, Tipu married Khadija Zaman 
Begum, the daughter of Sayyid Saheb. In 1797 a son was bom to 
her, but after a few days both mother and child died.’ 

11.O.MSS. Eur. C. 10. p. 207. 

•Ibid., pp. 209-10. 

•Ibid., pp. 212, 215-16. 

•Ibid., p. 221. 

®BeatBon, p. 160-61. 

• Kirmani, p. 155. 

’ Ibid., pp. 377-78. Miles in his translation of Kirmani’s history says that a 
daughter was bom to her. 
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Kirmani docs not refer to any other marriage. Arthur Wellesley 
also says that at the time of the fall of Seringapatam Tipu had only 
one wife called Sultan Begum Saheb or Padshah Begum, who was 
the daughter of Imam Saheb Bakhshi and sister of Ghulam Husain 
Khan, known as the Pondicherry Nawab, a descendant of Chanda 
Saheb.^ But Marriott, who was in charge of the palace in Seringapatam 
in July 1800, adds the name of Buranti Begum as another wife of 
Tipu. She was the daughter of Mir Muhammad Pasand Beg, a 
nobleman of Delhi, and her mother’s father was Sayyid Muhammad 
Khan, once a subedar of Kaslunir.^ Roshani Begum, the mother of 
Path Haidar, Tipu’s eldest son, is regarded by Wellesley as a con¬ 
cubine. But the prince claimed that his mother was the principal 
wife {khas mahal) of his father.® 

How many concubines Tipu had is difiicult to say. Kirmani, 
Mackenzie, Dirom, Beatson and other contemporary accounts do not 
mention of any concubine. In fact, according to them, the Sultan 
led a strictly moral life. But both Arthur Wellesley and Marriott say 
that there were 193 concubines of the first rank and one hundred slave 
women in Tipu’s mahal.* But in another place Marriott does not refer 
to any concubine.® It must be remembered that to Europeans every 
woman in the palace appeared to be a concubine. They did not 
realise that most of them served as nurses, cooks, seamstresses, 
teachers, maid-servants, char women and in other capacities. 

Tipu was survived by twelve sons, namely. Path Haidar, Muin- 
ud-din Sultan, Abdul Klialiq Sultan, Muiz-ud-din Sultan, Muham¬ 
mad Subhan Sultan, Shukrullah Sultan, Ghulam Ahmad Sultan, 
Ghulam Muhammad Sultan, Sarwar-ud-din Sultan, Muhammad 
Yasin Sultan, Jamal-ud-din Sultan and Munir-ud-din Sultan.® 
According to Kirmani Tipu left behind only one daughter who was 
married to Husain Ali Khan.'^ But Arthur Wellesley gives the names 
of four daughters® and Marriott of eight.® 

Tipu was affectionate by nature. He gave his sons proper educa- 

‘M. R., Mly. Cons., Sept. 4, 1799, A. Wellesley to Mornington, Aug. 19, 
vol. 257b, p. 5868; I.O., Home Misc. No. 461, Marriott to Webbe, July 2,1800, 
p. 172. 

^Ibid., p. 173. 

®M. R., Mly., Cons., Dec. 19,1799, Doveton to Col. Wilks, Nov. 30, 1799, 
vol. 261a, p. 7513. 

• M. R., Mly. Cons., Sept. 4, 1799, p. 5868. Marriott says that there -were in 
the palace a number ol slave girls pur^ased from Constantinople and Georgia 
(I.O., Home Misc., No. 416, Marriott to Webbe, July 2,1800, p. 170). 

Ibid., p. 176. 

• Kirmani, p. 395; M. R., Mly. Cons., Sept. 4, 1799, vol. 257b, p. 5868. 

’ Kirmani, p. 395. 

» M. R., Mly. Cons., Sept. 4, 1799, vol 257b, p. 5868. 

• I. O., Home Misc., 508, pp. 280-82, Marriott to the Vellore Mutiny Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry, Aug. 8, 1806; Ibid., No. 461, f. 280b, Marriott to Webbe, 
July 2,1800. 
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tion and training.^ Two or three of the princes always dined with 
him, ahd listened to the illuminating discussions that took place on the 
occasion. It was the measure of his love for his children that in 1792 
he agreed to the cession of Goorg and did not resume hostilities, lest 
any harm should come to the two princes who were in the English 
camp as hostages. He was also kind towards his half-witted brother, 
Abdul Karim, although the latter had allowed himself to be used at 
the time of Haidar’s death by persons who wanted to exclude him 
from the succession. Tipu held his mother in high esteem, and always 
spoke with tenderness and respect of his father, and tried to follow 
in his footsteps in matters of State policy. 

Another admirable trait in his character was his devotion to those 
whom he regarded as his friends. Thus, when the English proposed in 
1783, as one of the conditions of peace, the surrender of the French 
who were fighting on his side, he rejected the proposal on the 
ground that he was pledged to protect them and would not do any¬ 
thing against his honour.^ Again in 1799, when the fall of Seringa- 
patam was imminent and Chappuis suggested that, if the Sultan 
wished to conclude peace, the Frenchmen in his service would have 
no objection to being delivered over to the English, he rejected the 
advice, saying that, under no circumstance whatsoever, he would 
betray his friends.® 

Tipu was very considerate towards his officers. The letters which 
he wrote to them were couched in affectionate terms.^ He was very 
solicitous for their health, and if he heard of their illness, he prescribed 
medicines for them.® His most trusted officer was his brother-in-law, 
Burhan-ud-din, who was killed at Satyamangalam in 1790. He also 
placed great confidence in Sayyid Ghaffar, Sayyid Hamid and 
Muhammad Raza, all of whom remained loyal to him till the end. 
Other persons whom he consulted were Purnaiya, Badr-uz-zaman 
Khan and Mir Sadiq. They remained loyal to the Sultan till the peace 
of Seringapatam, but after that they were bought off by the English. 
However, with the exception of a few men at the top, the majority 
of his servants, high or low, were always faithful to him. 

Tipu was a good rider, and despised the u^e of a palanquin, which 
he regarded as fit only for women and invalids.® He was a skilful 

‘ See p. 256, supra, for the impression created by the hostage princes on 
Cornwallis and others in the English camp in 1792. 

* See p. 57, supra. 

* See p. 328, supra. 

* See Kirkpatrick, for letters addressed toQ,amar-ud-din Khan and Burhan-ud- 
din. 

* Kirlqiatrick, No. 115. There are many other letters which show that Tipu 
was solicitous for the health of his officers and clerks to whom he prescribed 
medicines, if he was informed of their illness. 

* Beatson, p. 153; Wilks, ii, p. 761. 
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marksman and was fond of die chase, pardcularly of hunting antelopes 
with the leopards who were specially trained for this. A large tract of 
land to the south-west of Seringapatam called the Rumna was reserved 
for this purpose.^ Tipu possessed great personal courage. He was 
an able general and a gallant soldier as is evident from the numerous 
wars he fought against the English, the Nizam and the Maradias. 
His personal valour, fearlessness in danger and perseverance inspired 
his troops with confidence and enthusiasm. He was very solicitous 
for his army, and wrote to his military commanders to look after the 
wounded, and give the soldiers rest after a long march.^ If they 
feu in batde inams were granted to their relatives. But these were 
discontinued if the relatives or dependents could provide for them¬ 
selves. Sometimes, however, the pensions were hereditary.® Owing 
to these reasons he was extremely popular with his army. Dirom 
testifies to the fidelity of the Mysore troops to Tipu.^ Even Wilks 
admits that the army remained loyal to the Sultan till the last.® 
According to Moor there were “such instances of attachment and 
fidelity as excite our admiration, and perhaps can scarcely be equalled. 
Without attempting to draw a comparison that might have an 
invidious appearance, let it be asked, what troops, under such highly 
disadvantageous circumstances, would have shown attachment 
superior to those of Tippoo ?” Moor further observed: “When we 
see troops, after being continually beaten for two years, fight as 
well at the end as at the beginning of the war, we must surely allow 
it to proceed from something superior to a blind obedience to com¬ 
mands, without admitting loyalty emd attachment to the commander, 
to have any share in stimulating them to their duty.”® 

Tipu was not only popular with the army and the officers, but also 
with his subjects. Mackenzie, who was with the English armies 
during the Third Anglo-Mysore War, wrote: “Nor have we to 
boast of many instances when his people were induced by our flat¬ 
tering prospects of success to throw his yoke and shelter themselves 
under the benign influence of Ohristian rulers.”’ Similarly Moor testi¬ 
fied : “We have reason to suppose his subjects to be as happy as those of 
any other sovereign; for w^c do not recollect to have heard any com¬ 
plaints or murmurings among them, although had causes existed, no 
time could have been more favourable for their utterance, because the 
enemies of Tipu were in power, and would have been gratified by an 

^ Milfrcd Archer, Tippoo's Tigety pp. 6-7. 

* Kirkpatrick, No. 101. 

* Baramahal Reeds., Section 4, p. 98. 

* Dirom, p. 249. 

» Wilks, ii, p. 762. 

* Moor, p. 197, 

’ Mackenzie, ii, p. 72. 
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aspersion of his character. The inhabitants of the conquered countries 
submitted with apparent resignation to the direction of their con¬ 
querors, but by no means as if relieved from an oppressive yoke in 
their former Government; on the contrary, no sooner did an oppor¬ 
tunity offer, than they scouted their new masters, and gladly returned 
to their loyalty again.”^ Even now the people of Mysore spezik of 
Tipu with tenderness, in spite of the ceaseless propaganda carried 
on for the last one hundred and fifty years to efface his memory. 

Tipu’s contemporaries, both friends and foes, are almost unanimous 
in their verdict that he was proud, vain and imperious.® But it should 
not be forgotten that these defects were natural to a person born 
to the purple, conscious of his own abilities, and possessing a 
large and prosperous kingdom and the finest army in India. But, in 
spite of his pride and imperiousness, he was, as a rule, gentle and 
amiable, and was aroused to anger only when there was sufficient 
cause for it. But within a pleasant exterior, he concealed a grim deter¬ 
mination, constancy of purpose and great self-confidence which 
remained unaffected by failures, hardships and humiliations. Yet, 
with these qualities he did not combine a rutliless and cruel disposi¬ 
tion. He never enjoyed killing or torturing people, or watching their 
death-agonies. He punished only such persons as were dangerous to 
him or to the State. At the same time there are instances when he 
showed clemency towards his enemies, if they submitted and pro¬ 
mised to be loyal to him. Sometimes the clemency was misplaced, 
as in the case of Mir Sadiq, Purnaiya and Qjimar-ud-din Khan 
who* had been guilty of treason, and yet were pardoned and rein¬ 
stated. He, however, never showed mercy to those who were guilty of 
prolonged opposition to his will or of repeated treachery. The punish¬ 
ments inflicted on such persons were very severe. But this was because 
the modes of punishment then prevalent in India were of an appalling 
kind. 

Another trait in his character was his great ambition. But this did 
not so much consist in making new conquests as in retaining the 
kingdom which he had inherited from his father, in making it power¬ 
ful and prosperous and earning a name for himself so that posterity 
would remember him. This docs not mean that he believed in paci¬ 
fism. On the contrary, if an opportunity had presented itself he would 
not have hesitated to extend his territories.® But the wars which 
he waged were none of his own making; they were fought in self- 

^ Moor, p. 202. 

• I.O. MSS. Eur. C. 10, p. 205; A.N.C®172, Cossigny to Minister of Marine, 
Jan. 20, 1786, f. 23a; also Bib. Nation. MS., Vra.nqa.ise, JVowelk Acquisition No. 
9368 de Morlat to Sufiren, Feb. 1783, fF. 469b-470b. 

•See Moor, p. 193, for this a.spect of Tipu’s character; also A.N., C*172, 
Monneron to Cossigny, Sept. 14, 1786, f. 208a. 
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defence. He was more interested in the arts of peace than in the arts 
of war. He was a great soldier, but he was a much greater administra¬ 
tor; and it was upon the work which he did in this capacity that his 
chief title to fame and greatness should rest. 

In every quality required for civil and military administration, in 
imagination and initiative, in capacity for hard work and minute 
attention to detail, Tipu ranks among the greatest rulers India 
has produced. No doubt he made mistakes, for example, he 
repeatedly altered his provincial boundaries and reduced his cavalry. 
Sometimes his officers did not carry out his orders. There were also 
not enough men to sympathise with and carry out his schemes. 
Nevertheless, he succeeded in establishing a strong Government and 
in promoting the well-being of his people. By exhortations, punish¬ 
ments and per.sonal inspections, he corrected abuses in administra¬ 
tion and suppressed peculation. He developed agriculture, promoted 
trade and industry, built roads, confiscated unauthorised grants and 
generally eliminated intermediaries. Munro and Read, who were in 
charge of the districts which formerly belonged to Mysore, although 
very critical of Tipu’s administration, frequently allude to it in 
laudatory terms. Similarly, Dirom found in the years 1790-92 Tipu’s 
kingdom “full of inhabitants, and apparently cultivated to the utmost 
extent of which the soil was capable; while the discipline and fidelity 
of his troops in the field, until their last overthrow, were testimonies, 
equally strong, of the excellent regulations which existed in his army. 
His government, though strict and arbitary, was the despotism of a 
politic and able sovereign.”^ Dirom further observed that on acebunt 
of Tipu’s “wise resolutions, his country is much improved and highly 
cultivated, far more so than the Nizam’s, his people seem to be 
happy and much at their case, while those of others are oppressed 
on ^1 hands.”® 

It is sometimes maintained that the defeat which Tipu sustained 
in the Third Anglo-Mysore war, permanently weakened his Govern¬ 
ment and ruined his country. Iif reality, however, with extraordinary 
speed the devastation and disorganisation wrought by the war was 
repaired, so that his Government soon became strong and efficient, 
and his country prosperous. Sir John Shore admitted: “We know by 
experience his abilities—he has confidants and advisers, but no 
ministers, and inspects, superintends, and regulates himself all the 

details of his government.the peasantry of his dominions are 

protected, and their labours encouraged and rewarded.”® When the 
English conquered Mysore in 1799, they were surprised at the 

> Dirom, p. 249. 

■ I.O. MSS. Eur. F. 76. It is neither paged nor foliod, 

* Malcolm, Histoiy of Indian ii, Appendix li, pp. Ix-ixi 
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flourishing condition of the country.^ These verdicts recorded by men, 
whose normal sympathies were “pre-eminently British,” clearly show 
that it was owing to the “unusual sources of internal strength,” 
which Tipu possessed, that he was able to withstand “the impact of 
three desperate wars with a European power without distintegra- 
tion.”2 

Tipu “had a spirit of innovation and curiosity recalling Akbar’s; 
a new calendar, new scale of weights aiid measures, new coinage, occu¬ 
pied his energy.”® It is true that the changes which he sometimes 
introduced were unnecessary. But for the most part liis innova¬ 
tions were intended to improve the administration and the condition 
of the people. He abolished the Muslim calendar with its lunar years, 
because it was administratively inconvenient, and introduced, instead, 
a calendar based on luni-solar years. The new coins whicJi he intro¬ 
duced are of exquisite beauty. He banned prostitution^ and the use 
of intoxicants, because he felt these were harmful to his people. He 
was the first ruler in the East who endeavoured to apply Western 
methods to his administration, and who was not suspicious of Western 
science®, which he applied to improve his country’s defences and 
economic condition. He engaged Frenchmen, English prisoners of 
war and European deserters to train his army, to organise his arsenals 
and to introduce European arts and crafts and mode of production 
in his country. He himself used the articles manufactured in Mysore, 
and enjoined his officers to do the same in order to encourage home 
industries. In all this he was anticipating the policy of self-sufficiency 
which mcfdcrn States arc following. Realising the importance of trade 
and commerce, he assumed the role of chief merchant of his kingdom, 
established factories both at home and abroad, and opened trade 
relations with a number of foreign countries. 

Tipu was the first Indian to think of sending his son to Europe for 
education. In 1788, Tipu’s ambassadors to Louis XVI informedt he 
French Government that their master desired that one of his sons 
received education in Paris. The French authorities approved of the 
idea, but suggested that it would be better if, before leaving for 
France or in the course of his journey, the prince could learn to 
read and write French, learn a little calculus and some arithmetic. 

^ Owen, Wellington's Despatches, p. xxvi. 

® Roberts, India Under Wellesl^, p. 60. 

* Thompson and Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, p. 206. 

*Tipu made it known to his people that he would defray die marriage 
expenses, as prescribed by their respective castes, of all those who were desirous 
of marrying, but could not do so owing to financial difficulties (I.O. Mack. 
MSS., No. 46, p. 122). 

* Tipu requested Gossigny, the Governor of Pondicherry, to obtain for him 
one telescope, thermometers, and 2 barometers. (A.N., 0^236, C^ssigny to Minister 
of Marine, May 4, 1786, No. 35). , 
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It would not be difficult to find in India a French teacher for 
this purpose. The expenses of the prince’s education in Paris, 
amounting to about Rs, 40,000 or 50,000 annually, would have to 
be borne by the Sultan. Expenses could be reduced to half this 
amount, if the prince did not live in luxury.^ Tipu’s plan, it seems, 
did not materialise because soon after the Third Anglo-Mysore War 
broke out, and as a result of the Treaty of Seringapatam, which ended 
the war, he had to give two of his sons as hostages to the English. 

Tipu was a Sunni Muslim with leanings towards Shiism. He was 
sincerely religious, and named his kingdom Saltanat-i-Khudadad (God- 
Given State). He prayed five times a day, kept the Ramazan fasts, 
and throughout the day carried a rosary in his hand. He had great 
reverence for Ali, and inscribed on his weapons Asadullah-ul-Ghaliby 
one of Ali’s tides.^ He also revered the other Shia Imams, and named 
many of the coins after them. The manuscripts of his library had the 
names of Fatima, Hasan and Husain stamped on them. The ambas¬ 
sadors he sent to Constantinople were instructed by him to give 
offerings on his behalf to the tombs of Ali and Husain at Najaf and 
Karbala; and they were to ask the Caliph’s permission for con¬ 
structing a canal from the Euphrates to Najaf where there was a great 
shortage of water.® 

Tipu was deeply interested in Sufism, and under his patronage a 
number of books were written on it. Like his father, he revered saints 
and conferred grants on their tombs. He also held the Hindu sadhus, 
saints and gods in great respect. Further, like his father, he was 
extremely superstitious, and believed that the performance of certain 
ceremonies could avert misfortune. Everyday he consulted the 
astrologers attached to his court about his stars. He fed Brahmins, 
bore the expenses of Hindu religious ceremonies performed to invoke 
success for liis arms. On every Saturday, without fail, according to 
the advice of the astrologers^ he made an offering to the seven stars 
of seven different kinds of grain, of an iron pan full of sesame oil, of a 
blue cap and coat and one black sheep and some money. All these 
articles were distributed among the Brahmins and the poor.^ 

To a man who possessed such eclectic beliefs and was so catholic in 
his outlook, it would be a mistake to attribute either religious fanati- 

^ A.N., C*189, de la Luzerne to Conway, Oct. 12, 1788, f. 360a; also Ibid., 
Minute of the letter to Ruffin, the French Government’s interpreter of Oriental 
languages, f. 361a. 

^ Bcatson, p. 155. 

’ HikmetBayur, Maysor Sultani Tipu lie Osmanli Padisah Larindan 1. AbduUiondd 
VE 111. Selim Arasindaki Mdctuplama, Letter No. 4; see also Hukm~namah, R.A.S.B. 
MSS. No. 1677; and Waqai, p. 48. 

* I.O.MSS. Eur. G.IO, p. 206; see p. 315 supra, for the ceremonies which Tipu 
performed on the morning of May 4, 1799, before the fall of Seringapatam. 
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cism or religious motives to his actions. If he crushed the Hindu 
Coorgs and Nairs, he did not spare the Muslim Moplahs. His con¬ 
version of some Coorgs and Nairs was not due to religious but to 
polidcal motives. He Iiad warned them several times that they 
should remain peaceful. But they ignored his warnings and repeatedly 
rebelled. He therefore converted them as a warning to others. 

In his relations with both Indian and foreign powers also Tipu, like 
his father, was not influenced by religious considerations. He sent 
embassies to Persia, Afghanistan and Oman to obtain military aid or 
promote commercial relations. He sent a mission to Contantinople for 
military and commercial reasons as well as to legalise his position as 
ruler of Mysore, because he had failed to secure confirmadon of the 
title from the Mughal Emperor. He made war on the Muslim rulers 
of Savanur, Kurnool, Adoni, Hyderabad and the Carnatic just as 
he fought against the Marathas and the Raja of Travancore. 

However, although religious considerations did not influence his 
State policy, Tipu did not hesitate to exploit religion if it served his 
purpose. Thus, in his efforts to win over the Ni 2 am against the English, 
he appealed to his religion, pointing out that for the good of the 
Muslims they should forget their past differences £ind unite against the 
common enemy. Similarly, in order to obtain the support of the 
Ottoman Sultan, he tried to excite his religious sentiments by dwelling 
on the atrocities which the English were committing on the Muslims 
in India. Where tliese religious appeals were ineffective, as in the 
case of the French, he made appeals to their self-interest, stressing the 
danger'to which they were all exposed by British designs of aggran¬ 
disement. The same appeal he made to the Marathas; but, in addi¬ 
tion, he tried to arouse their patriotic feelings. 

Tipu, like most autocrats, enjoyed flattery and the poems written 
by his court poets to celebrate his victories were full of praises of the 
most fulsome kind. But he had a cultured mind. He was very versa¬ 
tile and could talk on all kinds of subjects. He could speak Kanarese 
and Hindustani, but he mostly talked in Persian which he wrote with 
ease.^ He was interested in science, medicine, music, astrology and 
engineering, but theology and Sufism were his favourite subjects. Poets 
and learned men adorned his court, and he was fond of discussing 
with them various topics. He was greatly interested in calligraphy, 
and a treatise in Persian named Risala dar Khatt-i~Tarz-i-Mukammadi 
on the rules of calligraphy invented by him exists.® He also wrote 
a book on astrology named ^abarjad.^ Besides, no less than forty-five 
books on subjects like Sufism, music, history, medicine, military 

^Michaud, i, p. 83, says that Tipu was able to speak several European 
languages. 

* Islamic Culture, xiv. No. 2, p. 151. 

• Ibid., p. 152. 
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science, law and hadis were either composed or translated from 
other languages under his direction and patronage. Tipu had a fine 
library consisting of 2,000 volumes of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Urdu 
and Hindi manuscrips, dealing with music, hidisy law, Sufism, 
Hinduism, history, philosophy, medicine, grammar, astrology, 
military science, poetry and mathematics. The volumes, which were 
bound at Seringapatam, bear the nsimes of God, Muhammad, his 
daughter Fatima, and her sons, Hasan and Husain in the medallion 
on the middle of the covers; and the names of the first four Caliphs 
on the four corners. At the top is stamped Sarkar-i-Khudadady and at the 
bottom Allah Kofi (God is sufficient). Some of the bindings also bear 
the impression of Tipu’s private signet.^ 

After tlie fall of Seringapatam, the library was presented, with the 
exception of a few manuscrips selected for the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(now Asiatic Society, Calcutta) and for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, to the East India Company. Wellesley transferred 
all the manuscripts to the Fort William College founded in 1800. 
After the abolition of the College in 1830, the manuscripts were 
presented to the libraries in India and England. 

Tipu possessed great artistic taste. He adorned his currency with 
the finest calligraphic designs; and his double-rupee is more attractive 
than any coin ever struck in India. He was a patron of music, and often 
witnessed dancing. It was under his direction that a book on the music 
of Mysore named Mufamh-ul-Qulub was written by Hasan Ali ^^Izzat” 
in 1785.* The books in his library were richly adorned and beautifully 
illuminated. His throne was of considerable beauty and magnificence. 
It was supported by a wooden tiger, standing erect, covered with gold. 
It had an octagonal frame, eight feet by five, surrounded by a low rail¬ 
ing on which were ten small tiger heads made of gold and beautifully 
inlaid with precious stones. The ascent to the throne was by small 
silver steps on each side. The canopy was made of wood, covered with 
a thin sheet of the purest gold, and decorated with a fringe of pearls 
strung on threads of gold. The hiifnay of the size of a small pigeon, was 
placed on the top of the canopy, and fluttered over the Sultan’s head. 
It was formed of gold and was entirely covered with precious stones. 
It was valued at 1600 guineas in India.* 

Tipu had great fondness for architecture. Haidar had built a small 
summer resort called Darya Daulat on the’southern bank of the river 
Cauvery, midway between the Lai Bagh and the fort of Seringapatam. 

* Stewart, A Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo*s Oriental Library, p. v; According 
to W. F., B.M. 26583, 1889 boolu were presented to the Asiatic ^ciety of Bengtd 
and the Fort William Library. 

* Islamic Culture, xiv, No. 2, p. 158. Another work, Jolwa hfama, containing a 
series of nuptial songs, celebrating the various stages of the wedchng feast, was 
written by Tipu’s oiriers. {Ibid., p. 160). 

* Beatson, p. 154 footnote. 
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It became a favourite resort of Tipu who made additions to it. It is a 
picturesque building, and its striking feature is the painted walls. 
“The lavish decorations, which cover every inch of wall from first 
to last, from top to bottom, recall the palaces of Ispahan.’*^ The walls 
inside are covered with richly painted arabesques, while outside are 
a series of frescoes representing the triumphs of Tipu over the English. 
Inside the fort Tipu had built a palace, but it no longer exists. It was 
a small, unpretentious building from the outside, but was very 
magnificent from the inside.^ Close to the eastern or Bangalore gate 
stands the mosque built by Tipu in 1787. It is a fine structure, its two 
beautiful minarets combining majesty with grace. At the extreme 
end of the island is the beautiful mausoleum of Haidar built by 
Tipu, who also was buried there. It is a square building, surmounted 
by a dome and supported by polished black marble columns. The 
palace in the Bangalore fort was begun by Haidar in 1781 and com¬ 
pleted by Tipu in 1791. The building was in tlie style of Darya Daulat 
and was very magnificent. According to Mackenzie, this palace was, 
“if we except the palaces of Agra and Delhi, the most airy and elegant 
in the East.”® Both Haidar and Tipu were very much influenced by 
the Mughal buildings erected at Sira by Dilawar Khan, its Mughal 
Gk)vernor. 

Tipu was the pioneer of road building in Malabar. Before his time 
the common form of conveyance was by boat, which was also the 
chief mode of transporting goods from one place to another. Porters 
were also employed to carry goods. It was however Tipu who, for 
the firs^ time, introduced the wheeled traffic.^ In the words of Major 
Dow, one of the Joint Commissioners for Malabar, “Tipu projected, 
and in great part finished an extensive chain of roads that connected 
all the principal places of Malabar and pervaded the wildest parts of 
the country.”® Tipu built roads in other parts of his kingdom as well. 
The best known road associated with his name ran through the wild, 
broken country on the left bank of the Cauvery to the west of the 
Hosur and Dharmapuri taluks.^ He also built a superb road connect¬ 
ing the different parts of the Dharmapuri taliJt. “It is still marked at 
intervals by the remains of superb avenues hnd of the rough stone 
causeway which served as its foundation.”'^ Another important road 
constructed by the Sultan was' that connecting Krishnagiri with 
Budikottai.® To make travelling easy he constructed in Malabar 

^ Rees, The DtJee of Clarence in South Indian p. 81. 

^ Buchanan, i, p. 69. 

• Mackenzie, ii, p. 46. 

* Gas^t., of ike Malabar and Anjengo Dists., i, p. 268; Buchanan, 11, p. 434. 

* Gazet., of the Malabar and Anjengo Dists., i, p. 268. Innes gives details of the 
roads comtnicted by Tipu, {Ibid., pp. 268-69’) 

• Gazet., Salem Dist., vol. i, part i, p. 194. 

’ Ibid., vol. i, part ii, p. 191. 


• Rid., vol. i, part i, p. 194. 
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inns, which had never existed before, and brought Hindus fix>m 
Mysore to run them.^ 

Another form of public work in which Tipu took special interest 
was irrigation. In 1797 he constructed a few miles west of Seringa- 
patam a dam across the Cauvery with an embankment seventy feet 
high.® In Daroji there is a big tank which was also constructed by the 
Sultan. It possesses a huge embankment some two and a half miles 
long, and in places forty-five feet high.® Another large tank known as 
Moti Talab, which had been built by the Hoyesalas, was reset and 
repaired by him.^ He also encouraged his subjects to make tanks by 
giving them lands for the purpose, and conferring on them jagirs when 
the work was finished. They were required to keep them in good condi¬ 
tion, but if they were unable to do so owing to the lack of funds, the 
Government helped them. The amils were provided with a large staif 
whose duty was to keep the tanks and channels in a proper state of 
repair.® 

Tipu has been criticised for his anti-English policy, for his failure to 
win theMarathas and the Nizam over to his side, and for cultivating the 
friendship of the French. But on closer analysis these criticisms would 
be found to be unjust. It is true that Tipu was against the English but 
this was due to the fact that, in spite of his desire to live at peace with 
them, they were hostile towards him. No sooner the Treaty of Manga¬ 
lore was signed than they began to intrigue with the Nizam and the 
Peshwa against him. In 1786 Maepherson, in violation of that treaty, 
decided to send military help to the Marathas and the Nizam who had 
invaded Mysore. Although later, Cornwallis withdrew the ofTcf of aid 
lest it should involve the Company in a war with Tipu and the French 
for which it was not prepared, his attitude towards the Sultan did not 
become friendly. On the contrary he began to incite the Nizam and 
the Marathas against him; and in 1789, in violation of the Com¬ 
pany’s previous treaties with Haidar and Tipu, he wrote a letter to 
the Nizam assuring him his support in the conquest of Mysore.® The 
cause of English hostility toward^^Tipu was that he was not prepared 
to become a tributary of the Company. Besides, they regarded him as 
an obstacle to their ambitions, because he was “unquestionably the 
most powerful of all the native princes of Hindustan,”'^ and they 
feared that “his steadiness in establishing that system of Gfovern- 
ment and discipline in his army, which have raised him above the 

* Buchanan, ii, 413, pp. 427. 

* Epigraphica Camatica, iii, Sr. 17. 

^ Bellary Dist, Gazet., p. 258. The tank was completely destroyed in 1851 
by a great flood but was rebuilt in 1853 by the Collector of the district. 

* M.A.R., 1939, p. 28. 

" Baramahal Reeds, Section 1, p. 180; Crisp, Mysorean Revenue RegulaRons, p. 20. 

* See Chapter x, supra. 

* Rennell, Memoirs, p. cxxxlx. 
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Other princes in India, cannot fail to make him every day 
more formidable.”^ That was why Cornwallis attacked him 
and deprived him of half his kingdom. But the English were 
not satisfied with this: they wanted his complete extirpation. As 
Munro wrote on September 21,1798: “Our first care ought to be 
directed to the total subversion of Tippoo. After becoming masters 
of Seringapatam and Bangalore, we should find no great difficulty in 
advancing to the Kistna, when favoured by wars and revolutions in 
the neighbouring States; and such occasions will seldom be wanting, 
for there is no government among them that has consistency enough 
to deserve the name.”^ 

The Nizam and the Marathas also were hostile towards Tipu. 
They were jealous and afraid of his abilities, and were anxious to 
recover the territories which Haidar had conquered from them. In 
1780 the Marathas had recognised Haidar’s sovereignty over the 
districts south of the Krishna, and yet, soon after, they began to 
demand their restoration. If Haidar had not died in 1782, the 
Marathas would have sooner or later made war on him. In fact, 
while he was still alive, they had entered into a treaty with the English 
for the invasion of Mysore, but owing to their internal dissensions 
they were powerless to act. When Tipu became ruler they demanded 
the territories from him. Tipu was anxious to live at peace with 
them provided they did not interfere in his internal affairs and left 
him in possession of the kingdom he had inherited from his father. 
But the Marathas, ignoring their previous treaties, supported the 
chief of Nargund, who was his tributary, and invaded Mysore. To 
win their friendship he ceded to them Nargund, Kittur and Badami. 
Yet, in 1790, in violation of the treaty of 1787, they joined the coali¬ 
tion organised by the English against him. He again tried 
his best to establish friendly relations with them by warning them 
that it was not he but the English who was their real enemy. He told 
them that the English had come to India as traders, but taking advan¬ 
tage of the break-up of the Mughal Empire and of the dissensions of 
the Indian princes, they had succeeded in carving out a kingdom for 
themselves, and were now aiming at the qonquest of the whole 
country. But his warnings fell on deaf ears. The Indian rulers 
were totally blind to the realities of the situation. They were too 
interested in securing immediate gains to think of the ultimate effects 
of their policy. They imagined that they could best serve their interests 
by allying themselves with the English against Tipu. But, in reality, by 
pursuing this policy they were paving the way for their own downfall. 

It is only when this background is clearly visualised that the reasons 

11.O., Mack, MSS., No. 46, p. 137. 

* Gleig, Mmro, i, p. 203. 
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why Tipu sought the alliance of the French, and sent embassies to 
France and Turkey can be properly appreciated. Finding himself com¬ 
pletely isolated, and surrounded on all sides by enemies, he tried 
to seek an alliance with the French, for whom he had inherited a 
tradition of friendship from his father, and therefore sent 
embassies to France. Ignorant of the social, political and economic 
conditions in that country, he was certain that owing to their rivalry 
with the English, they would help him. But although they raised his 
hopes, they never came to his assistance in the hour of his need, partly 
because of the internal troubles at home, and partly because their 
policy in India lacked boldness and foresight. He sent ambassadors 
to Turkey to secure the Caliph’s alliance and to request him to 
mediate in settling his differences with the English. But the Ottoman 
Sultan too, like the French, owing to his pre-occupations and 
commitments in Europe, could not do anything. To break the ring of 
his enemies, Tipu had, at one time, even decided to send an embassy 
to England in order to inform the English King of the intrigues 
which the Company’s servants in India were carrying on against him. 

Tipu was, however, not the only ruler to seek help from foreign 
countries. Haidar Ali had twice sent missions to Persia, and had once 
even obtained one thousand Persian troops.^ The Peshwa Raghunath 
Rao had also sent an agent to England to secure the friendship of the 
English Government against his rivals.^ In 1786 the Poona Grovem- 
ment wanted to send an embassy to the Isle of France.® Further, not 
all the missions which Tipu sent abroad had political objects in view. 
The embassies he sent to Persia, Masqat and Pegu were intended to 
promote his country’s trade. Even the ambassadors who went to 
France and Turkey were directed to establish commercial relations 
between Mysore and those countries and to obtain from there 
technicians to develop industries in his kingdom. The envoys to 
Turkey had an additional object in view. They were required to 
secure the recognition of Tipu’s title to the throne of Mysore from 
the Ottoman Caliph. ^ 

The missions which Tipu sent to foreign countries were able to 
achieve some of these aims. They succeeded in promoting commercial 
relations with tlie Persian Gulf area, and secured for him an investi¬ 
ture which legalised his status. They also obtained technicians for 
introducing industries in Mysore. As against these advantages must 
be set the increasing hostility of the English which these missions 
earned for Tipu and which ultimately led to his overthrow. But it 
can be argued that, since the English were not prepared to see an 

* See p. 129 and footoote 7, supra. 

*Sec p. 116 footnote 1, atpra. 

“ A.N., G*127, Cossigny to Minister, Jan. 20, 1786, f. 142a. 
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independent and powerful kingdom of Mysore, they would have, 
sooner or later, found some other casus belli, though it is possible that 
if he had not sent an embassy to the Isle of France, he might have 
secured some breathing space. 

Tipu has also been criticised for having allowed his cavalry, which 
was a “terror of Madras,” to decay, and for having given up his 
father’s mode of warfare. This criticism is justified, but it is wrong 
to say that this was the “principal reason” of his fall.^ 

In 1780 Haidar’s cavalry numbered 34,000 and his infantry 
15,000.2 But TipUjby 1790, had increased his infantry to 50,000, 
while he had reduced his cavalry to 20,000.® This was a wrong 
policy. He should have improved his infantry but not at the cost of 
the cavalry, which had made Haidar so successful in his wars against 
the English. He did not realise that he would never be able to make his 
infantry as strong as that of the English, because of his inability to 
keep pace with the constant improvements that were being introduced 
in Europe. Nevertheless, the changes Tipu brought about did not 
impair the strength of his army which, on the contrary, became very 
formidable. I'his was partly because of the improvements which he 
had effected in his infantry and artillery, and partly because the reduc¬ 
tion in cavalry had not been considerable. Moreover, although he 
began to make increasing use of his infantry, he did not give up 
Haidar’s mode of warfare. In fact, it was because both his infantry 
and cavalry played their distinctive and proper role that he was able 
to gain victory over the Maratha-Nizam coalition, and to carry on a 
gallan^ struggle for nearly two years against an Anglo-Nizam-Maratha 
confederacy. Thus in his war with the Marathas, although it was 
mainly due to his superior infantry and artillery that he defeated them, 
his cavalry too rer^ered great help by harassing the enemy and cutting 
off his supplies. The success which he gained over Medows was 
entirely due to the efficient use which he made of his cavalry. But 
when Cornwallis advanced on Seringapatam in May 1791, it was the 
co-ordination of the Mysore cavalry and infantry that checked his 
further advance at Arikere and forced him to retreat. When Corn¬ 
wallis again marched on Seringapatam, Tipu failed to make proper 
use of his cavalry; but his numerous infantry offered such stubborn 
resistance before the capital that the Governor-General was compelled 
to make peace. The main cause of Tipu’s defeat in this war was that 
the English were assisted by the Nizam and the Marathas.^ 

^ Fortescue, iv, part ii. p. 745. 

* Wilks, i, p. 812 footnote. 

•See p. 351, supra. According to de Souillac Tipu reduced his cavalry from 
30i,0(Xl to 14,000 or 15,000. (A.N., C*169, fromde Souillac, Sept. 15,1785, No. 15, 
f.^48b). 

* Ibis has been discussed at the end of chapter xvi. 

mh:ts—25 • 
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After the Treaty of Scringapatam, which deprived Tipu of half 
his kingdom, he was compelled to reduce his army. But the mistake 
which he made was that he not only reduced his infantry but also his 
cavalry. The result was that, although he was still strong enough to 
beat the combined forces of the Nizam and the Marathas,^ he could 
no longer confront the English. Having reduced his infantry, which 
was now inferior to that of the English both in numbers and equip¬ 
ment,* he should have improved his cavalry which, according to 
Arthur Wellesley, was “the best of the kind in the world.”* 

Another mistake which he committed was that he did not make 
proper use of whatever cavalry he possessed. He failed to see that 
“his true advantage against the British lay in superior mobility.” 
He did not employ his cavalry to devastate Baramahal which would 
have rendered the problem of supplies difficult for the English. 
He offered no check to Harris’s advance by destroying forage and 
harassing the English troops. He fought what Fortescue calls “a 
campaign of walls and ditches.” He placed too much reliance on the 
defences of the fort of Scringapatam, hoping that these would enable 
him to hold out until the English would be compelled to raise the siege 
owing to the want of provisions or the approach of the monsoon, when 
the Cauvery would be flooded and make siege operations impracti¬ 
cable. 

But although Tipu committed these mistakes, it should be remem¬ 
bered that his defeat was also facilitated by the treachery of his officers 
who, as we have seen, did not care to impede the advance of the 
English forces, and finally brought about the surrender of the .fort of 
Scringapatam. But for their attitude, the resistance against the enemy 
would have been much more stubborn and prolonged. It is also 
necessary to point out to those who argue that if Tipu had retained 
Haidar’s military organisation and mode of fighting he would not 
have been defeated, that conditions in 1790 and 1799 had consider¬ 
ably changed since 1767 and 1780, and that Haidar never fought 
under such unfavourable circuifistances as Tipu did. In the ffrst 
place, he was never without allies in his wars against the English; 
nor did he have to fight against any coalitions. In the First Anglo- 
Mysore War he had the support of the Nizam. In the Second Anglo- 
Mysore War he was allied with the French, and had the further 
advantage that, while the Nizam was neutral, the Marathas were also 
engaged in hostilities against the English. Tipu, on the contrary, had 

^ Ross, Cornwallis, ii, p. 171; M.R., Mly. Sundry Book, vol. 101, p. 109 

• Tipu’s total of actual fighting men was about 29,000 {GUig, Munro, i, p. 
215), while the English forces numbered about 42,000, including the Hyderabad 
■contingent. Besides, the English could obtain more troops, if required, from the 
Presidencies. 

* Owen, Wellington's Despatches, p. 62. 
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to confront alone, first, an Anglo-Maratha-Nizam coalition and then 
an Anglo-Nizam coalition. In the second place, when Haidar fought 
against the English they had no cavalry. But in the Third Anglo- 
Mysore War they were supplied with cavalry by the Nizam and the 
Marathas. And by the time of the last Anglo-Mysore War, the English 
had themselves developed the cavalry arm which considerably reduced 
the effectiveness of Tipu’s cavalry.^ Moreover, Cornwallis, realising 
that the Mysore light horse was “superlatively excellent for the pur¬ 
poses of partisan warfare,” and that “to fight against such an enemy 
was to court disaster”, no sooner took command than “he made 
concentration the keynote of the campaign.”* These tactics, which 
were later followed by Harris, made the Mysore irregular cavalry 
much less useful than it had been under Haidar. Furthermore, the 
proportion of Haidar’s troops to those of the Company had been four 
to one.® But the proportion of Tipu’s forces to those of the Company 
in the Third Ango-Mysore War was less than two to one. The Treaty 
of Seringapatam reduced Tipu’s power, while it increased that of the 
Company. In consequence, in the Fourth Anglo-Mysore War Tipu’s 
forces were outnumbered by the English, who were also better 
equipped. It was owing to this superiority of the English forces in 
numbers, equipment, resources and strategy that Tipu’s operations 
in his last war were not characterised, save for his march against 
Stuart, by the same dash and brilliance which he had displayed in 
his previous wars. 

In addition to these, another factor which had a decisive influence 
in the Third and Fourth Anglo-Mysore wars was the change in the 
Company’s organisation. Until 1784 this had been very weak. But 
the Pitt’s India Act and the supplementary acts introduced consider¬ 
able changes. Formerly the Governor-General had been at the mercy 
of his council, but now he was entrusted with supreme authority. The 
conflict between *the civil and military authorities had formerly 
marred the progress of wars. But this was ended by the union in the 
same hands of the offices of the Governor-General and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Moreover, formerly the authorities in Bombay and 
Madras had defied the Governor-General in the conduct of external 
affairs, but now he was given complete authority over the subordinate 
Governments. The result of these changes was that both Cornwallis 
and Wellesley were able to carry on war against Tipu much more 
vigorously than Hastings had ever been able to do against Haidar. 

The Pitt’s India Act introduced another change. Until 1784 the 
Home Gk>vernment had only occasionally intervened in the affairs of 

* In this war the English had 4,400 cavalry, besides 9,621 horses supplied by 
the Nizam. 

• Fortescue, iii, p. 609. 

» Sinha, Haidar Ali, p. 260 (1949). 
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the Company, but henceforth it established its full control. This 
was all the more necessary, because the Company was to serve as the 
instrument of national policy in order to compensate the loss of the 
American colonies. The result was that, while Haidar had fought only 
against the English Company, Tipu had to contend with “the English 
Government and the East India Company combined, the resources of 
both of which were clubbed to provide for the war.”i Moreover, it 
should not be forgotten that Tipu was fighting a people who were 
disciplined, united, self-confident and led by the middle class. They 
were also technically most advanced and possessed great resources. 
On the other hand, India was feudal, caste-ridden and demoralised, 
having no unity, no national consciousness and no common 
purpose. 

In spite of these drawbacks, if Tipu had been joined by the Nizam 
and the Marathas he would have succeeded in defeating the English. 
But they refused to unite with him; instead they allied themselves 
with his enemies. Thus it was due to their help which Cornwallis 
received that he was able to defeat Tipu. This defeat was very decisive 
because it crippled Tipu, and paved the way for his final overthrow 
by Wellesley. It is true that in 1799 the Marathas did not help the 
English, but neither did they join Tipu. Maratha neutrality would 
have been useful to the Sultan in 1790, but now what he required most 
was their military assistance. The French also, as in 1790, failed to 
render him any aid. On the other hand the English were again assisted 
by the Nizam. Once more, therefore, Tipu had to confront his enemies 
single-handed. But while his armies and resources had become 
reduced, the English possessed larger and better equipped forces and 
greater resources than ever before. Under the circumstance his defeat 
was inevitable, and even if Haidar had been in his place, he too would 
have been overwhelmed. No doubt Tipu could have saved himself if 
he had agreed to become a vassal of the English Company, But he 
was too independent, too prou^, able and energetic to accept such a 
position. The result was that he lost his life and his throne, and with 
him ended his dynasty. 


» Mill, V, 326. 
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APPENDIX A 

TIPU AND THE PORTUGUESE 

Haidar Ali had tried to cultivate friendly relations with the Portu¬ 
guese in India in order to secure their military help against the English 
and the Marathas. But they not only ignored his overtures, they 
even helped the English in the conquest of Mangalore in 1768, and, 
later, attempted to seize Sadasivgarh which was in his possession.^ In 
spite of this Haidar did not interfere with their trade with Mangalore. 
It was only in 1776, when the Portuguese refused an offensive alliance 
proposed by him on the ground that relations between them and the 
English were very cordial in Europe, that he revoked all the commer¬ 
cial privileges which they had been enjoying in his kingdom.^ 

On Haidar’s death, the Portuguese Viceroy wrote to Tipu a letter 
of condolence, at the same time congratulating him on his accession, 
and requesting him to restore the trade facilities in Mysore which had 
been cancelled by Haidar.® But meanwhile, Mathews invaded the 
west coast, and Tipu’s Roman Catholic subjects gave him both finan¬ 
cial and military help in the conquest of Mangalore and other places.* 
They again helped the English when Mangalore was besieged by 
Tipu. The Roman Catholics being under the ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Archbishop of Goa, Tipu was convinced that they were 
acting under orders from the Portuguese Government. He therefore 
punished them and refused to lift the ban on the Portuguese trade 
with his kingdom.® 

In spite of this, 1’ipu’s correspondence with the Viceroy of Goa was 
very cordial. At the latter’s request the Sultan released the Fathers 
and some Christians, who had been guilty of trehson, and allowed the 
Portuguese to trade with Mangalore in all articles except rice w^hich he 
needed for his army.® Tipu, like his father, was anxious to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Portuguese in order to secure their alliance 

* It is a village in the Karwar taluk of North Kanara Dist., Bombay, situated 
on the west coast about four miles from Karwar. It is called Piro by the Portuguese, 
because it has a domed tomb of a Muslim pir (saint) built in it. 

^Sinha, Haidar Ali, pp. 156-59 (1949). 

* Pissurlencar, Anligualhas, fasc., ii, No. 72. 

* See pp. 364-66, supra. 

•Pissurlencar, AntiguaUm, fasc., ii, Nos. 77, 88. 

« Ibid., Nos. 79, 81. 
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against his enemies and, in return, was prepared to grant them all the 
commercial privileges which they had formerly enjoyed in his king¬ 
dom. But the Portuguese did not want to ally themselves with him 
owing to their friendship with the English. Besides, they were anxious 
to capture Sadasivgarh, and were reluctant to help a power which 
they regarded as dangerous to the security of Goa. So when the 
Marathas proposed an offensive and defensive alliance against Tipu 
they readily accepted it with minor modifications. The following are 
the main clauses of the treaty proposed by the Marathas along with 
the replies of the Portuguese 

1. The Peshwa thinks of destroying Tipu, and in this the Portu¬ 
guese should help him. As far as possible no peace will be made with 
Tipu, but if there is no alternative, and hostilities cease, the Portu¬ 
guese will not think that the Marathas had broken the treaty. 

The Portuguese arc ready to ally themselves with the Peshwa. 

2. While the Marathas will advance southward into Tipu’s territory, 
the Portuguese will operate against him on the sea-coast. 

The Portuguese agiee to this. 

3. After the war is over the Peshwa will pay to the Portuguese 
all the expenses incurred by them. In return the Portuguese will hand 
over to him all their conquests. 

The Portuguese do not want any money. Instead, they will prefer 
to retain Sunda and some other territory which the Peshwa may like 
to give them. 

4. If on the conclusion of peace the Peshwa receives any war 
indemnity from Tipu, he will pay to the Portuguese all tlie expenses 
incurred by them in the campaign, and will prevail on Tipu to cede to 
them a part of the territories occupied by them. 

If the Peshwa receives war indemnity, and in return restores the 
territories conquered from Tipu, the Portuguese will also do the same. 
But they will get from the Peshwa a part of the money which 
he receives from Tipu. # 

5. In case the Peshwa does not receive any money, the Portuguese 
will not demand any war expenses from him. 

The Portuguese agree to this, but they will not restore the territories 
conquered by them unless the Peshwa demands from them such a 
sacrifice. 

6. After the peace is concluded, if Tipu breaks it by attacking 
the Portuguese, the Peshwa will help them. 

The Portugese accept this. 

7. In the territories annexed by the Marathas, the Peshwa will 
confirm the commercial privileges which the Portuguese had for¬ 
merly enjoyed. 

^ Pissiirlencar, Antigualhas, fasc, ii. No. 90. 
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8. Hindus will not be converted to Christianity in the Portuguese 
kingdom; nor will cow slaughter or the destruction of temples be 
allowed. In return the Peshwa promises to prevent the Muslims in his 
army from converting Christians to Islam. 

The Portuguese will not compel either Brahmins or Muslims to 
become Christians. Nor will cows be slaughtered unless they belong 
to the Christians, 

9. If there is an engagement between the Mysore and Maratha 
navy, the Portuguese will help the latter. 

The Portuguese agree to this. 

10. After seizing Tipu’s territories and punishing him, the fortresses 
of Sadasivgarh and Ximpim and their adjoining lands will be left 
in the possession of the Portuguese. 

The Portuguese accept this. 

Although this treaty was never ratified, and the Portuguese did 
not give any military help to the Peshwa, Tipu’s relations with them 
remained estranged. When the Third Anglo-Mysore War broke out, 
the Portuguese, thinking that this would lead to the overthrow of Tipu, 
occupied Sadasivgarh on June 30, 1791.1 However, to their great 
disappointment, his power was not destroyed, and after concluding 
peace with the English, he demanded the restoration of Sadasivgarh. 
The Portuguese authorities in Goa realised that if they refused to 
comply with his wishes it might lead to war, which would be not 
only expensive but disastrous, for Tipu by preventing the export 
of rice from Mangalore would be able to starve Groa. So they decided 
to hand Uver Sadasivagarh to him, on condition that the Portuguese 
be allowed to trade with the Mysore kingdom.® After the place was 
restored to the Mysoreans, Tipu issued instructions to his officers 
that all Mysore ports should be opened to the Portuguese merchants, 
who should also be permitted to export rice from Mangalore at 
reduced rates.® He in return wanted to establish a commercial house 
in Goa, but the Portuguese authorities did not comply with his 
wishes, because they were alraid that lliis would make the English 
angry.* In spite of this, henceforth Tipu’s. relations with the 
Portuguese remained cordial. 


1 Ibid., No. 101 

* Ibid., Nos. 102-04; I.O. Portug. Reeds., Conselko Ullramarinho, Vol. 3, part 2, 
Bundle 68. No. 35, Francisco da Cunha e Meneses to Martinho de Mello e Castro, 
March 10, 1793, pp. 720-23. 

® Fissurlcncar, Anligualltas, fasc., ii, No. 109; I.O. Portug. Reeds., Conselko 
Ultremarinho, Vol. 3, part 3, Bundle 68, No. 35, Francisco da Cunha e Meneses 
to Martinho de Mello c Castro, March 10, 1793, pp. 723 sea. 

^Ibid. 
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TIPU AND HIS ENGLISH PRISONERS OF WAR 

It has been generally held that Tipu’s treatment of his English 
prisoners of war was not only severe but cruel and barbarous. Thus 
Thompson and Garratt observe; “His letters to commandants besieg¬ 
ing forts would instruct them to offer quarter and, when quarter had 
been accepted, butcher everyone irrespective of age and sex. It was 
impossible to ascertain what captives he held; and as a preliminary, 
when war broke out, he would murder any who still survived.”' 
According to Bowring, after the Treaty of Mangalore, “a great 
majority of those who had suffered imprisonment had either perished 
from the hardships they endured, or had met violent death at the 
hands of Tipu’s executioners.”^ 

These conclusions are extremely prejudiced and one-sided. For, 
both as a prince and as a ruler, Tipu was always kind towards his 
prisoners of war, except when he was given serious cause to act 
harshly. When Haidar routed the English forces under Baillie in 1780, 
“several officers were also carried to Tippoo, who treated them with 
great humanity. He invited them into his tent, gave them biscuits, 
and to each five pagodas. One of the gentlemen. Captain Montcinth, 
who was a married man, expressed an earnest desire of sending a letter 
to his wife at Madras with which Tipu readily complied.”^ Similarly, 
w'hen some of the officers of Braithwaite’s detachment fell into the 
hands of Tipu on February 18, 1782, “he paid them every attention 
that was necessary. He not only furnished them with clothes and 
money, but at the same time gave strict orders to all his keeladars to 
be attentive to them during tneir march to Hyder’s army, who was 
lying at Conjeveram.”* 

When Tipu became ruler of Mysore his attitude towards the 
prisoners of war did not change. One of the captives himself testified 
that “the gentlemen confined at Bangalore were not only permitted 
to purchase every article they wanted, but, during the latter part of 
their confinement, they were allowed to visit each other in their 
different prisons.”® Sayyid Ibrahim, I’ipu’s Commandant of Bangalore 
who was in charge of these prisoners, treated them so well that, when 

' Thompson and Garratt, Rise and Fvlfilmnt of British Rule in India, p. 176. 

® Bowring, Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, p. 130; also Wilks, ii, p. 271. 

® Lawrence, Captives of Tipu Sultan, p. 102. 

*Ibid.,p. 126. 

* Ibid., p. 168. , 
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he died) Lord Clive, the Gk)vernor of Madras, ordered a mausoleum 
to be erected over his grave to perpetuate his memoryQamar-ud-din 
Khan also paid great attention to the prisoners in his charge.^ 
Captain Na^ and Lieutenant Chalmers, who had been taken 
prisoners at Coimbatore in 1791, had nothing to complain of, for 
they had been treated humanely, and when they were released, they 
appeared healthy and cheerful.® 

In spite of these instances it should not be taken for gianted that 
the prisoners were always treated well and were happy. In fact, their 
lot depended on the man in charge. Consequently at some places 
they were better off than at others. Thus, “the officers who were left 
wounded at Bednur were much better used than at any other place. 
They were permitted to keep all their clothes, doolies, cots, chairs, 
tables, knives, forks and other articles. They were indulged in the free 

use of pen, ink and paper. ”* In other places, if the officer was 

corrupt or of hard disposition, there were cases of maltreatment. 
But whenever Tipu came to know of this, either through his spies or 
through the Company’s authorities, he reprimanded the officers and 
enjoined them to treat the prisoners well and look after their welfare.® 

It has been generally held that Matthews and Baillie, along with 
other English officers, were mercilessly murdered by Tipu’s orders.® 
There is, however, no foundation at all for such a belief. Braithwaite, 
who was for sometime confined at Scringapatam, wrote to Macartney, 
the Governor of Madras, that the rumours of the English officers 
havipg been murdered were untrue, and that he had thoroughly 
investigated the matter. “Baillie”, he observed, “had died of an 
ordinary bilious complaint under which he languished for months and 
from which probably he might have recovered if he had medical 
assistance.” As regards General Matthews, Braithwaite wrote that 
he had been confined in an airy, pleasant place, had two European 
servants with him and a low caste cook. He had been provided with 
a table, a bed, chairs, knives and forks. He had also been supplied with 
liquor and sugar, and had been given-some money. In short, he had 
been made to feel very comfortable. But he did not deserve this treat¬ 
ment and soon brought trouble on himself. Being very fretful in his 
temper, one day he gave away a pagoda in front of the jamadar 
of his guards who reported it to the Commandant. Tipu’s officers 
came and took away all the money, amounting to one thousand 
piagodas, which was part of the Bednur treasure appropriated by 

1 M.A.R., 1925-6, p. 9. 

* MIy. Sundry Book, vol. GOA, Major Lysaght to Q,amar-ud-din, Nov. 27, 
1783, p. 139. 

® Dirom, p. 190. 

* Lawrence, Captives of Tipu Sultan, p. 168. 

* M.R., MIy. Sundry Book, vol. 60A, p. 219. 

* Wilks, ii, p. 217. This news appeared in a, Bengal newspaper of the period. 
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Matthews in violation of the terms of the capitulation. Soon after, he 
beat his own servant, who was therefore taken away from him. As 
he was found talking a great deal with his English servants, he was 
suspected of some conspiracy, so they were also removed from 
him and his ration was cut down. And when he beat one of his 
guards, he was put in irons. After this Matthews laid himself upon his 
bed, never spoke to any one and did not eat anything except some 
dry rice, and died on the 6th September, on the 7th day after he 
had been put in irons.*^ 

There were, however, occasions when Tipu was unable to show his 
usual clemency towards his English prisoners and was obliged to treat 
them harshly. When, for example, they attempted to escape or 
mutinied, organised conspiracies against him or behaved mis¬ 
chievously in other ways, they were severely dealt with. The prisoners 
would sometimes circumcise dogs and run them through the streets 
of Seringapatam, thus offending the religious susceptibilities of the 
Muslims." On one occasion, during a Muharram night, one of the 
prisoners stole out of the prison and robbed the tazias of tlie offerings.® 
On another occasion they were privy to a conspiracy headed by 
Shamaiya, Ranga lyenger and other important Mysore officers 
with a view to restoring the Hindu family to the throne of Mysore.* 
Nor was it unusual for the prisoners to carry on secret correspondence 
among themselves or with their own Government. Several times they 
attempted to escape, and in some cases they were successful. The 
result was that those who were left behind were naturally looked upon 
with suspicion. It was owing to these reasons that Tipu waS some¬ 
times compelled to treat the prisoners harshly, for any indulgence to 
them would have undermined the basis of his power. But the punish¬ 
ments, though severe, were not barbarous, which “is a very different 
thing from the deliberate massacre of prisoners witli which con¬ 
temporary English opinion charged Tipu Sultan. No evidence 
survives which confirms that opinion.”® 

Nor is there any truth in the statement that Tipu did not release all 
the English prisoners of war after the conclusion of the Treaties of 

^ N.A., See. Pro., Nov. 1, 1784. Macartney accepted this account and obsjerved: 
“We have now the strongest reason to believe, from the circumstantial narrative 
delivered by Col. Braithwaite, that General Matthews was not murdered. In 
respect to other gentlemen, we have no possible information concerning their 
deaths, and are not warranted, however strong our suspicions may be, in charging 
Tippoo with the guilt of murdering them.” (Macartney Papers, Bodleian MS. 
Eng. hist. G. 79, Macartney to Hastings, Oct. 29, 1784). 

* Lawrence, Captives of Tipu Sultan, p. 12. 

* Bristow, A Xarrative of the Sufferings of Bristow, p. 45. 

* Ibid., p. .32; Lawrence, Captives of Tipu Sultan, p. 140. 

‘Rushbrook Williams, Great Men of India, p. 213 (Chap, on Tipu Sultan by 
Dodwell). Mill, vi, p. 106, says: “Of his cruelties we have heard the more, because 
our own countrymen were among ^he victims of it.” 
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Mangalore and Seringapatam. There were 4,261 prisoners with him 
at the time when the Armistice of Mangalore was signed on August 2, 

1783. All these were sent to Vellore after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Mangalore.^ Similarly, the prisoners taken in the course of the 
Third Anglo-Mysore War were released, otherwise Tipu’s two sons, 
who were with the English as hostages, would not have been restored. 
In spite of this the English were not satisfied, because they wanted 
every Englishman in Mysore to be sent away. But some of the 
prisoners themselves were reluctant to return to Madras for they had 
entered Tipu’s service. There were also some deserters in Mysore who 
could not be classed as prisoners of war. Desertion in the English and 
French armies was a common thing. In fact, “the commonest crime, 
after drunkenness, was desertion.These men who had deserted 
and entered Tipu’s service did not wish to go back, because “the 
penalty of desertion was no longer a mere return to the boredom of a 
familiar garrison, but at least the cat, and often the firing party or the 
gallows.”* Of course, Tipu himself did not insist that they should go 
back, since they were useful to him as artificers. Besides, Macartney, 
the CJovernor of Madras, had agreed that neither the Company would 
surrender those Mysore subjects who might have taken refuge in 
Tellicherry, nor would it demand the return of its deserters who might 
be unwilling to return to its service.* 

Tipu has also been accused of liaving forcibly converted the 
prisoners to Islam. But this again is a false charge. Those who became 
Musliiiijs did so willingly. They changed their religion for the sake of 
rewards or for securing their liberty from the boredom of prison life. 
Tipu being anxious to recruit Englishmen as artificers in equipping, 
or as instructors in training, his army, his officers were ready to offer 
inducements to those ready to embrace Islam and enter his service. 
In this way alone, he thought, Englishmen would not leave Mysore. 
But, as Dodwell observes, “there is no reason to believe that there 
were any converts other than those who elected thus to purchase their 
freedom.”® , 

^ M.R., Mly. Count. Corresp., vol. 33B, No. 124, Tipu to Governor, June 28, 

1784. p. 294. Tipu maintained tliat he iiad two receipts under the, seal of the 
Governor, acknowledging that he had received the prisoners; see also Mly. Desp. to 
England, 1782-83, vol. 18, pp. 160-61. According to Macartney also Tipu released 
the same number of prisoners i.e. 1,200 Europeans and about 3,000 sepoys. 
(Macartney Papers, Bodleian MS. Eng. hist. C. 106, Macartney to Sullivan, May 
1, 1784, f. 17a). 

■ Dodwell, The Nabobs of Madras, p. 25. 

^ Ibid., p. 86. 

* M.R., Mly. Cons,, Oct. 6, 1783, vol. 93A, p. 4332. 

'Rushbrook Williams, Great Men of India, p. 215 (Chap, on Tipu Sultan by 
Dodwell). 
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COINAGE 

The coins of Tipu are to be found in far greater variety and number 
than those of his father; and, according to Henderson, “many of the 
gold and silver pieces afford indisputable testimony to the decorative 
value of the Arabic script, and it may be doubted if any coin more 
attractive in this respect than Tipu’s double-rupee has ever been struck 
in India.”^ Tipu issued his coins in gold, silver and copper from twelve 
mints at Seringapatam, Bednur, Gooty, Bangalore, Chitaldrug, 
Calicut, Satyamangalam, Dindigul, Gurramkonda, Dharwar, Mysore, 
and Ferokh or Farokhabad. 

Owing to his war with the English, Tipu issued but few coins in 
the first year of his reign, and these only from Seringapatam and 
Bednur mints. In the fifth year all the mints were in operation, except 
the Calicut mint whose place was taken by the one at Ferokh. From 
the tenth year of his reign coins were only issued from the Seringa¬ 
patam, Bednur and Gooty mints. 

It is interesting to note that Tipu’s own name is not to be ftmnd 
on any of his coins. Nor do they bear the name of the reigning 
Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam II, whom Tipu did not regard as his 
sovereign. But the initial letter of his father’s name ‘H’ is frequently 
met with on the gold and silver issues. They also sometimes bear 
inscriptions like “the religion of Ahmad is illumined in the world 
by the victory of Haidar. He is the Sultan, the Unique, the Just.” 

The coins issued during the first four years of Tipu’s reign bear 
the hijra date; the numerals, as usual, reading from left to right, while 
those from the fifth year to the ?nd of the reign are dated in accordance 
with Tipu’s mauludi era, and the figures read from right to left. The 
coins of the fourth year are dated 1200 A.H., while those of the fifth 
year bear the date 5121 (1215 A.M.). From Tipu’s own coins it 
appears that he ascended the throne on May 4,1783. 

Sometime after the introduction of the mauludi era, Tipu invented 
names for his coins, on the reverse of which they are usually inscribed. 
The gold and silver coins arc called after the Prophet, the first two 
Caliphs and the twelve Shia Imams. The copper coins, with the single 
exception of the double-paisa which is called after the third Caliph, 

* Henderson, The Coins of Haidar Alt and Tipu Sultan, p. vii; see also for a 
study of Tipu’s coins, Taylor, The Coins of Tipu Sultan; and Indian ArUiquary, vol. 
xviii. 
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bear the Arabic or persian names of stars. But it must be remembered 
that the coin-names first appear on the gold and silver coins in or after 
1216, while in the case of the copper coins, with the exception of the 
double-paisa which bears the name of Osman as early as 1218, the 
names do not appear till 1221. But strangely enough no name is 
found inscribed on Tipu’s gold fanams. 

The Gold Coins 

The Muhar or ahmadi was called after Ahmad, which is one of the 
names of the Prophet Muhammad. The average weight of the ahmadi 
is 211 grains and is equal to four pagodas. 

The half-Muhar or sadiqi was called after the first Caliph, Abu 
Bakr Siddiq, and after Jafar-i-Sadiq, the sixth Shia Imam. The 
average weight of the sadiqi is 106 grains and is equal to two pagodas. 

The quarter-Muhar or faruqi was called after Omar, the second 
Caliph. Faruqi is also known as Sultan pagoda. Its average weight 
is 52| grains and is equal to 3^Rs. 

The lowest denomination of Tipu’s gold coin is called fanam. To 
this Tipu is said to have given the name of rahati. Its average weight 
is 5 to 6 grains that is 1 /10 of a pagoda. The fanam had considerable 
circulation in South India in spite of its small size. 

The ahmadi was struck at Seringapatam and Bednur mints, while the 
sadiqi was struck only at Seringapatam. But none of these coins was 
extensively issued. Pagodas and fanams were much more conunon. 
The pagodas were coined at Seringapatam, Bednur and Dharwar, 
while the fanams were struck at Calicut, Ferokh, Dindigul, Bednur, 
Dharwar and Seringapatam. 

The Silver Coins 

The double-rupee or haidari was called after Ali. Its average 
weight is 352 to 355 grains. 

The rupee or imami was called after the twelve Imams of the 
Shias. Its average weight is 175 to 178 grains. 

The half-rupee or abidi was called after the fourth Imam. Its 
average weight is 87 grains. * 

The quarter-rupee or baqiri was called after the fifth Imam. Its 
average weight is 43 grains. 

One-eighth rupee or jqfari was called after the sixth Imam. Its 
average weight is 20 grains. 

One-sixteenth rupee or kazimi was called after the seventh Imam. 
Its average weight is 10 grains. • 

One-thirty-second rupee or khizri was called after Khizr, the Pro¬ 
phet. Its average weight is 5 grains. This is the smallest of Tipu’s 
coins. 
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These were the seven varieties of silver coins issued by Tipu. 
The double-rupee was struck at Seringapatam, Bednur and Calicut. 
The rupee was struck at Seringapatam, Bednur and Dharwar. The 
half-rupee was struck at Seringapatam and Bednur, while the quarter 
of a rupee was issued only from Seringapatam. 

The Copper Coins 

The double-paisa or osmani was called after the third Caliph, 
Osman. The name osmani is used from 1218-1221, but after 1221 
it is called mushtari (Jupiter). It weighs from 331 to 351 grains. The 
paisa was called zohra (Venus). Its average weight is 174 grains. The 
half-paisa was called hahram (Mars). Its average weight is 87 grains. 

The quarter-paisa was called akhtar (star). Its average weight is 
42 grains. The one-eighth-paisa was called qutuh (Poll Star). Its 
average weight is 18 grains. 

The copper coins were issued by Tipu from all his twelve mints. 
The copper coins, unlike the gold and silver coins, invariably bear on 
the obverse a figure of an elephant, generally fully caparisoned, in 
different poses. Haidar had introduced the figure of an elephant 
towards the close of his reign because it is generally associated in 
India with royalty. Tipu, like his father, continued to use it on his 
copper coins. 
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CALENDAR 

Tipu instituted a new calendar sometime between January and June 
1784, because the hijra years being lunar years of twelve lunar months 
each were administratively inconvenient. But the new era which he 
introduced consisted of twelve luni-solar years of twelve lunar months. 
In both the eras the year consisted of 354 days. But while in the 
Muslim year the shortage of eleven days as compared with the solar 
year was not regularised, Tipu adopted the principle of intercalary 
months in order to make his calendar agree with the solar year. This 
method was borrowed from the Hindu calendar. But whereas in the 
latter the extra month followed the normal month, it came first in 
Tipu’s calendar. The following were the names of the months of 
Tipu’s calendar: ahmadi, bahari, jafari, darai^ hashimiy wasiii zabarjadi, 
haidarl, fului,yusufi, aizdi, bayazL The first, fourth, fifth, eighth, ninth 
and eleventh months consisted of 29 days each, the rest were of 30 
days each. The first name was called after one of the names of the Pro¬ 
phet; haidari was called after Ali or after Haidar, T’ipu’s father; bahari, 
referred to spring {bahar); while hashimi was derived from the name of 
Hashim, the ancestor of the Prophet Muhammad. The other names 
had no ^significance, except that the initial letter of each month 
denoted its place in the calendar according to the abjad system, which 
assigned a certain numerical power to every letter in the alphabet. 
But since there was no letter to express either 11 or 12, the first two 
letters of aizdi and bayazi were added together to denote that they 
were the 11th and 12th months respectively. 

The names given to the years of the cycle were also formed on 
the abjad system of notation, with the exception of the first two years 
which were named Ahad and Ahmed after God and the Prophet. The 
rest of the names merely signified the order of "each year in the cycle, 
which was obtained by adding together the numerical powers of the 
different letters composing the name. Tipu’s calendar, too, like the 
Hindu era, had a cycle of sixty years. 

Tipu introduced a second reform of the calendar in 1787. But 
this change did not go beyond the substitution of new names to the 
months and years. But the names were assigned not in accordance 
with the abjad system, but on the basis of the abtath notation;' and 

See Taylor, The Coins of Tipu Sultan, pp. 16-18 for the value of each Arabic 
letter in the abjad and abtaUi systems. 
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like the old indicated the order of the year and the month by virtue of 
their numerical power. The names of Tipu’s new months were: 
ahmadi, bahari^ taqi, samari, jafarif haidari, khusrmiy dini^ zakriy rahmcmi, 
razi and rabhani. The number of days which each month contained 
were the same as in the former case and, similarly, as there is no 
letter to express either 11 or 12, the 11th and 12th months were 
indicated by the addition of the first two letters of the respective 
names. 

Tipu called the new era mauhidi^ and dated it from the spiritual 
birth of the Prophet instead of from his flight (hijra). The hijra era 
begins from 622 A.D., while the Prophet first announced himself 
as the Messenger of God in about 609 A.D. The mauludi era, therefore, 
began some thirteen years prior to the hijra era. 

Tipu’s State papers, coins and many of the contemporary works 
written by his courtiers are dated according to the new calendar 
introduced by Tipu. A knowledge of this is therefore necessary to a 
student of his reign. 


^ Kirmani, p. 328, calls it muhammadi era. See also Islamic Culture^ vol. xiv. 
No. 2, pp. 161-64 for a discussion of the mauludi era. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. Original Sources 
A. Contemporaiy Works {Persian) 

Nisfum-uHaidari by Husain Ali Khan Kirmani, R.A.S.B. MS. 200- 
Edition: Bombay 1307/1890. Translated into English by Colonel 
W. Miles in two volumes as (a) The History of Hyder Naik ... Nawab 
of the Kamatic Balaghaut. London 1842. (b) The History of the 
Reign of Tipu Sultan^ being a continuation of the Jfeshan-i-Hyduri. 
London 1864. The translation is not reliable. The Bombay 
edition has, therefore, been utilized and has been checked with 
the R.A.S.B.MS. Kirmani was Tipu’s courtier, and had also been 
in the service of Haidar Ali. After the fall of Seringapatam he 
became a pensioner of the English, and wrote his work under 
their patronage in Calcutta. He is, therefore, biased in their 
favour. Besides, his dates are usually wrong; he does not give 
the sequence of events correctly, and furnishes very scanty infor¬ 
mation regarding Tipu’s administration, his army, and the 
condition of tlic people under his rule. Furthermore, although his 
delineation of Tipu’s character is on the whole sympathetic, 
being himself a fanatic, he represents the Sultan also as a bigot 
whose every action was determined by his religion, and whose 
life mission was to spread Islam by the sword. But in spite of 
these defects, Nishan-i-Haidari is very valuable, because it is 
written by one who knew both Haidar and Tipu intimately, 
and is the only extant contemporary history which gives a detailed 
account, and covers the full period of their reigns. 

Tarikh4-TipuSultan. Authornotkuown. I.O.MS.,5F.3057 (Mackenzie 
Collection). It is a short history of Mysore from 1713 to 1799 but 
it bears no title. It gives few dates, describes the events some¬ 
times in wrong sequence, and contains hardly any information 
regarding the administration of Mysore. Nevertheless, the work 
is very useful, having been written with a balanced judgement 
and impartiality. It ends on a note of praise for the English for 
having displayed justice and generosity towards the members of 
Tipu’s family after the fall of Seringapatam. 
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A Persian MS. History of Mysore described by A. Qadir Sarwari in the 
Mysore University Journal (New Series), V, No. 1, pp. 23-40, 
appears to be a summarised version of the India Office MS. The 
former contains 51 folios, the latter 112 folios. 

Sultan-ut-Tawarikh. Author not known. I.O.MS. 521, and Govern¬ 
ment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, MS. 288.1 have used the 
latter manuscript. Wilks and Kirkpatrick say that its author was 
Zain-ul-Abidin Shushtari. But there is no mention of this in the 
work itself. Besides, if Shushtari had been its author, there is no 
reason why this fact should have been concealed. However, it 
must have been written by some one intimately connected with 
the Sultan, because some of the passages in it, as the author says, 
were dictated by Tipu himself (f. 8b). Folios 9 at the beginning 
and 81 towards the end describe Tipu’s ancestors in a very 
sketchy manner. The rest of the work deals with the Sultan’s 
reign from his accession to the rebellion in Malabar in 1789. 
But it does not assign dates, nor does it mention the attack on 
Nargund and Kittur by the Mysoreans. Although the events of 
the Maratha-Mysore war (1785-87) have been graphically des¬ 
cribed, the military operations of the Marathas have been 
ignored. But in spite of these defects the work contains useful 
information. (Some of the criticism made below against the 
Tarikh-i-Khudadadi is also applicable to the Sultan-ut- Tawarikh. 

Tarikh-i-Khudadadi. Author not known. I.O.MS. 2990. It is defective 
at both ends. It abruptly begins with the siege of Bednur, and 
ends after giving the first article of the treaty signed between Tipu 
and the Marathas (1787). It has been regarded by Kirkpatrick 
as Tipu’s autobiography. But a study of it shows that this is an 
incorrect view, for it is almost a verbatim copy of Sultan-ut-Tawa¬ 
rikh written in the first person. If the Sultan had been its author 
he would have at least made some reference to his personal life, 
his courtiers and his subjects. Being interested in the study of 
history and biography, ne must have read Tukuk-i-Jahangiri, 
Babar-namah, and other similar works. Yet, unlike these, the 
Tarikh does not describe anything except the dull, unedifying 
events of Tipu’s campaign against “the unworthy and accursed 
infidels”. Nor does it give the sequence of events correctly, 
nor assigns any dates to events. At the same time it makes a 
number of incorrect statements. It says that the English wakils 
were delayed in their journey from Madras to Mangalore for 
six months, and that it was after two months of bargaining that 
at last the Treaty of Mangalore was signed (p. 27). Actually 
it took the Commissioners four months to reach Mangalore, 
and the treaty was signed only a month after their arrival 
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there. If Tipu had been the author of the Tarikh^ he would not 
have, owing to his great love of detail, made these mistakes. 

The Tarikh also suffers from other serious defects. The attack 
on the forts of Nargund and Kittur have not been mentioned. 
Similarly many of the events of the Maratha-Mysore War have 
not been described. On the other hand, sometimes incidents 
have been narrated which never happened. Thus the Tarikh 
says that at the time of signing the Treaty of Mangalore, “the 
Commissioners stood with their heads uncovered and the treaty 
in their hands for two hours, using every form of flattery and 
supplication to induce his compliance.” Further, it says that, 
after releasing the prisoners of war in 1785, Tipu supplied them 
with asses belonging to salt merchants; and it was on their 
backs that they marched in procession through Mysore to the 
derision of its inhabitants and entered Madras (p. 42). The 
Maralha chiefs have also been, similarly, represented as being 
greatly anxious to conclude peace with Tipu in 1787. They 
are said to have made humiliating protestations, admitted their 
mistake in bringing about the war, and pleaded before the 
Sultan to conclude peace by pitying the unworthy Peshwa who 
■stood in the place of a son to him. (pp. 88-89). 

It might be argued that Tipu misrepresented facts because of 
his propensity for boasting. But even if we admit that Tipu 
was boastful, and therefore indulged in exaggerations, there 
is no reason why he shoiild have written of things which 
nev^r happened. He knew that his autobiography would be 
read by people after him, and his forgeries would only discredit 
him. 

The picture of Tipu which emerges from a study of the 
Tarikh is that of a religious maniac who was perpetually engaged 
in killing non-Muslims, or forcibly converting them to Islam. 
But as we have already seen, this is an absolutely false picture 
of the Sultan. Besides, the Tarikh abounds with indecent and 
impolite words and phrases. Tipu’s enemies are always described 
as “unworthy”. Tukoji Holkar is referred to as holding a 
“superior rank among the worthless chiefs of his people”. Goorgs 
are called “bastards and whoresons”. The Nizam and the 
Peshwa arc mentioned as “the two bastards”. Tipu was very 
cultured and polite, and he could not have expressed himself 
in such an unrefined language. Some of the passages in the 
Sultan-ut-Tawarikh are said to have been dictated by Tipu. 
But there his enemies have not been called by vile epithets. It 
is, therefore, incredible that he should have lost all sense of 
■decorum while writing his so-called life. No one has ever written 
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an autobiography to misrepresent himself, but the Tarikk is 
for the most part an indictment of the rule and character of its 
author. 

Tarikh-i-Hamid Khan by Hamid Khan. Bankipur MS. 619. Hamid 
Khan was the mir munshi of Gteorge Cherry, Cornwallis’s private 
secretary, and accompanied the Cxovernor-General in his cam¬ 
paign against I’ipu (1791-92). His work describes the full history 
of Haidar, and of Tipu until the Treaty of Seringapatam (1792). 
Nearly half the work is devoted to the family, early life and reign 
of Haidar; but the information regarding these matters is not 
always reliable. The events of the first ten years of Tipu’s reign 
have been described briefly and not always correctly. It is really 
the history of the Third Anglo-Mysore War, particularly the 
military operations of Cornwallis, which have been described 
accurately and elaborately, lliesc descriptions, which he wrote 
from personal experience and observation, are useful in correct¬ 
ing and supplementing the accounts of the war given by the 
English and Indian writers. (See for more details my article, 
Tarikh-i-Hamid Khan in I.H.R.C., xxiii, p. 13-15). 

Tarikh-i-Coorg l^y Husain Khan Lohani. R.A.S.B.MS. 201. Husain 
Khan Lohani was a munshi of Maharaja Vira Rajendra Wodeyar 
(1789-1834), and it was at the latter’s request that he translated 
from the original Kanarese his history of the Rajas of Coorg 
from A.H. 1047/1637-38 to A.H. 1222/1807. The work is biased 
against Tipu and is partial Jo the English. Yet it contains useful 
information. It describes in detail the conquest of »C(5org by 
Haidar, the attempts of Tipu to crush the rebellions of its 
inhabitants and of the assistance which the Vir Raja rendered 
to the English in tlieir wars against Tipu. Further, it relates how 
Abercromby persuaded Cornwallis to include Coorg as part of 
the English share in the list of districts demanded from Tipu at 
the peace conference at geringapatam (February—March 1792). 

Waqai-i-Manazil-i-Rum. R.A.S.B.MS. 1678. This is the diary of 
the embassy despatched by Tipu to Constantinople in 1786. 
It was written by Khwaja Abdul Qadir, secretary to the 
embassy. It is dated according to the mauludi era, although 
sometimes the hijra dates arc also given. It gives very graphic 
accounts of the places the ambassadors visited, and the people 
they came across in the course of their journey. It is evident 
from the diary that one of the chief objects of the mission 
was to promote the trade of Mysore and to obtain com¬ 
mercial privileges in Masqat, Persia and the Ottoman Empire. 
However, as the diary was kept only up to 19 Rabi-ul-Awwal, 
1201/January 9, 1787, while the ambassadors were still at Basra, 
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their journey to and reception at Constantinople and other 
matters connected with their mission have not been described. 
It is only incidentally from a letter of Ali Raja of Cannanore 
addressed to Tipu and appended at the end of the manuscript 
that we know that the ambassadors proceeded from Constanti¬ 
nople to Suez and then to Jeddah, Mecca and Medina. After 
performing their pilgrimage they returned to Mangalore. 

Fath-ul-Mujahidin by Zain-ul-Abidin Shushtari. R.A.S.B.MS. 1669. 
Zain-ul-Abidin was the brother of Mir Alam. He left Hyderabad 
at an early age, entered Haidar’s service, and finally became a 
courtier of Tipu. He wrote this work at the Sultan’s request. It 
does not give tlie strength of the Mysore army, but deals with its 
rules and regulations and its organisation. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it is the only work in Persian which deals with 
Tipu’s military administration, and supplements the informa¬ 
tion obtained from the English sources. 

Hadiqat-ul-Alam by Mir Alam. Hyderabad 1266 A.H./1850 A.D. 
Abul Qasirn Musawi Shushtari surnamed Mir Alam was of 
Persian origin. He enjoyed great confidence of the Nizam who 
entrusted him with important diplomatic missions. But in reality 
he was an English agent. He was instrumental in establishing 
an alliance between the Nizam and the English in 1790, and 
played an important part in bringing about the downfall of 
Tipu. For his services he was given a pension of Rs. 24,000 a year 
by the English. (Briggs, The Nizam, p. 139.) He was appointed 
Pfiipc Minister by the Nizam in 1803. 

Hadiqat-ul-Alam is a history of the Qutub Shahs and the 
Nizams in two volumes. The second volume ends in 1799 with 
the fall of Seringapatam. It is an important source for the 
Maratha-Mysore War (1785-87), and for the part played by 
the Nizam’s troops in the Third Anglo-Mysore War. But since 
Mir Alam was an English protege, his work is very much pre¬ 
judiced against Tipu, and does not describe things discredi¬ 
table to his masters. 

Hukm-namah, R.A.S.B.MS. 1677. This contains Ihe instructions given 
by Tipu to his ambassadors who were sent to Turkey, and were 
to proceed from there to France and then to England. This 
embassy did not go beyond Constantinople, and a separate 
mission was despatched to France. But to this also probably 
the same instructions were given. Hukm-namah^ No, 1676 contains 
instructions to the ambassadors regarding the talks which 
they were to have with the French authorities at Paris. There 
are many other Hukum-namahs of Tipu in the R.A.S.B. Library, 
but they contain very little useful information. 
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Mirat-uUAhmalhy Ahmad b. Muhammad Ali b, Muhammad Baqar. 
Central Library, Tehran University MS. 5716. Ahmad arrived 
in India early in May 1805 and visited both northern and 
southern India. He refers to the treachery of Mir Sadiq about 
which he must have heard during his stay in Hyderabad. 

Tarikh-i-Fath Ali Shah by Mirza Muhammad Sarui. B.M.MS. Add, 
7665. 

Zinat-ut-Tawarikh by a number of people, principally Mirza Raza 
“Banda” Tabrizi and Mirza Abdul Karim Ishtihardi. B.M.MS. 
Add. 23527; Mufarrih-ul-Qulub by Mirza Muhammad “Nadim” 
Barfurushi. B.M.MS. Add. 3449; Tarikh-i-Jahan Ara by Mirza 
Muhammad Sadiq “Huma” Marwazi. R.A.S., vol. i, MS. 153; 
Tarikh4-Zulqarnain by Mirza Fazlullah “Khawari” Shirazi. 
B.M. MS. OR. 3527. Among these works, which give a brief 
description of Tipu’s embassy to Fath Ali Shah Qachar, Mirza 
Fazlullah’s account is more coherent and reliable than those 
of other historians of Fath Ali Shah’s reign. 

B. Contemporary Works {non-Persian) 

Allan, A. An Account of the Campaign in Mysore (1799). Calcutta 1912. 

Bristow, J. A Narrative of the Sufferings of James Bristow Written by 
Himself Calcutta 1792. 

Beatson, A. A View of the Origin and Conduct of the War with Tippoo 
Sultan. London 1800. 

Campbell, J. Memoir of the Life and Character of the LieuU-Colonel 
John Campbell. Edinburgh 1836. 
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C. Records {unpublished) 

National Archives of India 

(a) Secret Proceedings, 1780-1799. 

{b) Political Proceedings, 1790-1799. 

(c) Original Records, 1783-1799, contain original letters in Persian 
and Marathi addressed by Tipu and other Indian rulers to the 
Gk>vernor-General. They also include some of the corre pondence 
between Tipu, the Nizam and the Marathas. 

Madras Government Records OJfice 
[a) Military Consultations, 1782-99. 

{h) Military Country Correspondence. Vols. 32-42. 

{c) Military Despatches to Court, 1783-90, contain despatches sent 
by the Madras Government. 

{d) Secret Despatches from England, 1785-91, contain despatches 
sent to the Governor-General in Council. 

{e) Political Despatches to England, 1791-98, contain despatches 
sent by the Madras CJovernment. * 

(/) Madras Secret Consultations contain information not only 
regarding diplomatic and military affairs, but also regarding 
Tipu’s administration. Vols. V (1797), VI (1798), VIII B 
(1799) are very important. 

{g) Military Sundry Books. 

(i) Vols. 60A-60B (1783), 61 (1784) deal with the activities 
of the Commissioners appointed by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment in 1783 to proceed to Mangalore and negotiate 
peace with Tipu. They throw interesting light on Tipu’s 
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attitpde towards the English prisoners of war and the 
Commissioners. 

(m) Vol. 66 (1785) contains the letter which Fullarton wrote 
to the Gk)vernor of Madras. It describes the military 
operations of the Second Anglo-Mysore War, and 
suggests plans for the invasion of Mysore. 

(in) Vols. 109A-109B contain Harris’s letters to Wellesley 
describing the English campaign in Mysore and the fall 
of Seringapatam. They also give useful information 
regarding Tipu’s income, the war material which the 
English obtained in Seringapatam, and other matters 
relating to Mysore. 

(A) Military Sundry Books. 

(i) No. 83 (1793) relates to correspondence regarding the 
Nizam’s claim to Kurnool. 

(ii) No. 101 (1792-95) contains a description of Tipu’s army 
in October 1794 and of his civil administration by 
William Macleod. 

(i) Military Sundries. 

(i) Vol. 106 contains the journal written by Kennaway of the 
different conferences held with Tipu’s wakils from 
February 14 to the end of March 1792 to conclude the 
Treaty of Seringapatam. 

{it) Vol. 107 (1799) contains the letter from the Governor of 
Tranquebar to the Governor-General regarding Mons. 
Dubuc. It also contains an abstract of Tipu’s inebme in 
1798. 

{Hi) Vols. 109A-109B contain useful information regarding the 
Fourth Anglo-Mysore War, and other matters after the 
fall of Seringapatam. 

{iv) Vol. 102B contains a description of Tipu’s military 
strength in Decerilber 1798 by William Macleod. 

(j) The following volumes are mainly useful for Malabar affairs: 

(i) Cochin Commissioner’s Diary. Vols. 2032-2034. 

{ii) Collectorate Records (Revenue). Vols. 2211, 2246-48. 

(m) Factory Records: Tellicherry (a) Diaries {it) General. 

{iv) Forest Records. Vol. 2408. 

(o) Government Committee Diaries. Vols. 2135-39, 2146, 
2147, 2150-53, 2156 

{vi) Malabar Commission, First Commissioner’s Diaries. Vols. 
I-II. Nos. 1660, 1663. 

{vii) Malabar Commission, Supervisor’s Diaries (Revenue). 
Vol. 19. No. 2050. 
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{mii) Malabar Commission, Supervisor’s Diaries (Political). 
Vol. 31. No. 2062. 

{ix) Malabar Commission, Supervisor’s Diaries (Public). 
Vol. 20. No. 2041. 

(at) Malabar Records, Supervisor’s Diaries. Vol. 201. No. 
2053. 

{xi) Malabar Commission, Joint Commissioner’s Report. 
Vol. 13. No. 1676. 

{xii) Malabar Secret Committee Diaries (Revenue). Vols. 
1710, 1716. 

{xiii) Tellicherry Factory Records. Vol. 38. No. 1503. 

India Office Library Manuscripts (English) 

(a) MS. No. 46, contains the report of Captain Read from January 
1787 to August 1790. He was appointed by Cornwallis to do 
espionage work is Mysore. 

(b) Qasim, Munshi M. An Account of Tipu Sultan’s Court. No MSS. 
recorded. English translation I.O. MSS Eur. C. 10. 

(r) Peixoto, History of JSfawab Haidar Ali Khan Bahadur^ Ed. Charles 
Philips Brown. I.O. MSS. Eur. D. 295. 

{d) Proceedings of a Jacobin Club at Scringapatam. l.O.MS. Eur. 
99. 

(e) Letters to Dundas. MSS. Eur. F. 66. 

(/) Wellesley to Dundas. MSS. Eur. D. 587. 

{g) Journal of Military Events during 1790-91 by Major Dirom. 
M^. Eur. F. 76. 

(A) Wellesley to Scott. MSS. Eur. D. 588-89. 

(i) Mss. Eur. D. 607 and E. 196. 

(j) Two Ordinances of Tipu. MSS. Mar. C. 33 
{k) MSS. Eur. D. 562/18. 

(/) Mss. from the Ames Library of South Asia, Minnesota, U.S.A., 
I.O. Reel Nos. 607, 643, 648-50, 759-80. These contain the 
correspondence of Macartney, Wellesley and Dundas. 

(m) Factory Records: Persia and the Persian Gulf, No. 18. 
Political and Secret Department Records: 

(n) Bengal Secret Letters, vol. i, (Jan. 1778-Aug. 1794). 

\o) Secret Letters from Fort St. George, vol. i (Sept. 1784-Oct. 3, 
1796); vol. ii (Jan. 19, 1797-Oct. 6, 1803). 

(/>) Secret Despatches to Bengal (1788-1803). 

{q) Secret Committee of the E.I.G. to the Governor-General, June 
18,1798. 

(r) Secret Letters Received from Madras (1788-1803). 

\s) Home Miscellaneous Series, Nos. 293, 460-61, 463, 472, 475 
and Vols. 85, 248, 457, 508. 
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Persian Documents 

(а) No. 4682 contains Tipu’s letters to his officers. 

(б) No. 4684 deals with Tipu’s administration. 

(c) No. 4685 deals with the civil and military administration and 
commercial policy of Tipu. 

India Office Portuguese Records 

Conselho Ultramarinho, vol. 2 part 1 (trans.), vol 2 part 2 (trans.), 
vol. 3 part 2 (trans.). These volumes deal with the relations of 
the Portuguese with Haidar and Tipu. 

British Museum 

Wellesley Papers, Additional MSS. 12585-88 12606, 12610, 12648, 
12650, 12652-54, 13421, 13423, 13446-48, 13451, 13456, 13458, 
13473, 13476, 13482, 13596, 13598, 13621, 13627, 13653, 
13665, 13667, 13670, 13683, 13693, 13699, 13710, 13727-29, 
13788, 26583, 37274-76, 37278-79. 

Macartney Papers, MSS. 22, 452. 

Public Record Office, London 

F.O. 78/7-1786; F.O. 78/8-1787; F.O. 78/9-1788, contain despatches 
of Sir Robert Ainslie, British Ambassador in Constantinople, 
to Carmathian, the British Foreign Secretary, regarding the 
activities of Tipu’s envoys to the Ottoman Sultan. 

F.O. 78/20-1798; F.O. 78/21-1798, contain correspondence of the 
Ottoman Sultan with Tipu. ^ ' 

F.O. 27/28-1787-88; F.O. 27/29-1788; F.O. 27/30-1788; F.O. 63/11- 
1788, contain letters of Lord Dorset, the British Amba.ssador 
in Paris, addressed to Carmathian regarding Tipu’s envoys 
sent to the court of Louis XVI. 

Cornwallis Papers: 30/11/112; 30/11/114; 30/11/115; 30/11/116; 30/ 
11/117; 30/11/118; 30/11/125; 30/11/134; 30/11/150; 30/11/151; 
30/11/152. * 

Journal de Paris, June 30, 1788, No. 182. 

Extract of a letter written from Marseilles on June 14, 1788, 
pp. 794-95. 

Bodleian, Oxford 

Macartney Papers, MS. Engl. Hist. C. 74, 77-9,91-3,104-05, 107-08. 

Scottish Record Office 

(i) Letters addressed by Wellesley and other officers of the 
E.I.e. in India to Dundas: IV/33/9; IV/249/20; IV/ 
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249/22; IV/250/34; IV/250/37; IV/250/37; IV/250/38; 
IV/431/9, In addition to these the following in Section IV 
are also of interest: 46, 69, 70, 87, 99, 101, 104-05, 114, 
118, 132, 163, 216, 230-31, 364, 381, 384, 401, 432, 527. 
Nos. 249-50 of Section IV cover the correspondence 
between Wellesley and Dundas. 

Other Private Papers 

(i) Letters sent to Gen. Alexander Ross, colleague and friend 
of Lord Cornwallis (1784-1825). (British Records Associa¬ 
tion, No, 833.) 

(m) Records of Major Gen. Sir Archibald Campbell while 
Chief Engineer and Governor and Commander-iii-Chief 
of Madras, 1769-89. (Campbell of Inverneill, Nos. 1-19). 
{iii) Letters of Dundas, Sir Robert Abercromby, etc. (Hamilton 
Bruce, Nos. 104, 208.) 

{iv) Letters from Norman Maclcod to Lt. Gen. Fraser, M.P., 
describing the w'ar in India against Haidar Ali and the 
French, 782. (Maepherson of Cluny No, 908.) 

(y) Letters from Capt. Andrew Maepherson and Capt. (later 
Col.) John McIntyre to Col. Allan Maepherson of Blair¬ 
gowrie, 1785-1802. (Maepherson of Cluny, Nos. 913, 917.) 
(vi) Letters from Alexander Macplierson to Col. Duncan 
Maepherson of Cluny describing operations against Tipii 
in South India, 1790-91. (Maepherson of Cluny, No. 929.) 
Xvii) MS. and printed papers concerning the last Anglo- 
Mysore War, 1799. (Dalhousie, Sect. 5, No. 1.) 

In these documents there is constant reference to I’ipu’s threat 
for an invasion of'Travancore, but there is no mention of the 
Raja’s plan for the purchase of Ayicotta and Cranganur. 

Motional Library of Scotland 

(0 Mclvilie Papers: Nos. 1060, 1062, 3385, 3387. 

{ii) Journal of the War with Tippoo, 1799. (MS.) 

(m) Memoir of the Life and Principal Transactions of Tippoo Sultan 
by a Maratha Sardar, Eng. trans. (MS). It was written 
after Tipu’s death. It is full of inaccuracies. 

Pondicherry Archives 

The documents in the Pondicherry Archives contain valuable 
information regarding Tipu's relations with the French and the 
French policy in India. But unfortunately there arc no records 
throwing light on Tipu’s relations with the French during the years 
1797-99. The Pondicherry records have now been removed to Paris. 
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Archives Mationales^ Paris 

Catalogues des Manuscrits Conserves aux Archives Mationales. Paris 1892. 

2769 (T, 15267) Memoire sur Vlnde^ 1788, No. 6. It describes how 
the English can be overthrown by the French with Tipu’s 
support. 

2903 (AF, LV, 1686, 5 dossier). 

2909 (AF, LV, 1686, 5 dossier). 

Series B, Nos, 214, 224. Registre Colonies. In other documents of 
this series there is no useful material on Tipu. 

Series Colonies Nos. 62-5, 69, 93-4, 117, 155, 163, 165-67, 169, 
172, 174, 176, 179-81, 184, 187, 189, 191, 233-34, 236-40, 242, 
265-66, 291, 295-96, 299, 301-02, 304-05. 

Series Colonies, Nos. 55, 58, 66-7, 73, 79, 84, 89, 95, 102-04, 
112-13. 

Archives Nationales^ Affaires jSlrangeres 

Series B^, Nos. 176-77, Correspondance Consulaire, Baghdad (1776- 
86; 1787-91); No. 197, Bassorah (1743-91; No. 448, Constanti¬ 
nople (1787-90), 

Archives du Ministere des Affaires fftrangkes, Paris 

Vol. 11 (1785-1826), Memoir presented to the First Consul by 
Dubuc, as to how the English could be overthrown by the 
French with Tipu’s support, (ff. 270a-73b.) 

Vol. 18 (1784-86), Monneron to Cossigny, Sept. 14, 1786, describes 
the relations between Tipu and the French 282a seqq, 

Vol. 20 (1785-1814), ff. 176a seqq.^ gives the terms of alliance pro¬ 
posed by lipu. Trans, from Persian and signed by Monneron 
at Seringapatam, 17th April, 1796; ff. 220a-23a, Memoir 
relating to a military expedition in India by Cossigny. This 
plan was presented by Cossigny to Napoleon. 

Vol. 178—Turqui, refers to the embassy which Tipu sent to Con¬ 
stantinople. * 

Bibliotheque Rationale, MS. fran9aise, Nouvelle Acquisition, Nos. 
9368, 9373. The remaining documents bearing on Tipu are the 
same as in the Archives Nationales. 

Mackenzie Manuscripts 

These are in Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese, and contain useful 

information about Tipu’s administration and campaigns. 

Haidar Kaifyat (Kanarese) 

MSS. Nos. (a) 18-15-15. {h) 18-15-7. 
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Karnataka Rajakkal Savistara Charitam (Tamil) 

MSS. Nos. (a) 17-5-11. {b) 17-5-25. (c) 17-5-34. (d) 15-3-1. 
(e) 15-3-2. (/) 15-3-9. (g) 15-3-11 to 15-3-13. (h) 15-3-17. (i) 
15-3-19. (j) 15-3-27 to 15-3-31. {k) 15-3-36 to 15-3-43. (1) 15-3-47 
to 15-3-52. (m) 15-3-57. («) 15-3-65. (o) 15-3-46. (/») 15-4-20. 
(?) 15-4-13. (r) 15-4-10. (j) 15-6-8. 

Kaifyat of Hanumangundam ^amindars (Telugu) 

MSS. Nos. (a) 15-4-36. {b) 15-3-27. 

D. Records {Published) 


(i) English 

Aitchison, C. U. A Collection of Treaties^ Engagements and Sanads, 
Vols. VI, IX. Calcutta 1909. 

Antonova, K. The Struggle of Tipu Sultan against British Colonial Power 
{New Archive Documents). Moscow 1962. 

Baramahal Records, Section I-IV, XV-XVIII, XXII. 

Baramahal Records, No. XLVII, Agrahara, 1793-98. 

Calendar of Persian Correspondence. Vols. VI-X. Delhi 1938-59. 

Cobbett, W. Parliamentary History of England. Vol. XXVIII. London 
1816 

Forrest, W. G. Selections from the State Papers Preserved in the Bombay 
Secretariat. Home Series. Vol. II. Bombay 1887. 

—Selections from the State Papers Preserved in the Bombay Secretariat. 

•Maratha Series. Vol. I. Bombay 1885. 

—Selections from the State Papers Preserved in the Foreign Department of 
the Government of India, 1782-85. 3 vols. Calcutta 1890. 

Furber, H. The Private Record of an Indian Governor-Generalship 
(1793-98). The Correspondence of Sir John Shore with Henry Dundas. 
Harvard University Press. 1933. 

Gleig, G. R. The Life of Sir Thomas Munro. Vols. I-II. London 
1830. 

Gurwood, J. The Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 3 vols. Calcutta 
1840. 

Kirkpatrick, W. Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan. London 1811. These 
letters contain useful information, but they must be used care¬ 
fully. Kirkpatrick was very prejudiced against Tipu, as is 
evident from his comments on each letter. While translating 
the original letters from Persian into English, he never cared to 
sift the genuine from the spurious. It is not unlikely that he 
might have himself forged some letters to damage Tipu’s 
reputation. 

Malabar Secret Commission Diaries (Public). Vol. 1697. 
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Malabar Secret Commission Diaries (Political). Vols. 1727-35, 1800. 

Malabar Secret Commission (Correspondence). Vols. 1895-96. 

Martin, R. M. Despatches^ Minutes and Correspondence of the Marquess 
Wellesley. 5 vols. London 1836-37. 

Minute of the Governor-General Sir John Shore on the General and Supple¬ 
mentary Reports of the Joint Commissioners on the State and Condition 
of Malabar^ 1792-93. Madras 1879. 

Owen, S. J. A Selection from the Despatches.. .relating to India of the 
Duke of Wellingtonf Oxford 1880. 

—A Selection from the Despatches of the Marquess Wellesley^ Oxford 
1877. 

Philips, C. H. The Correspondence of David Scott —(1787-1805). 2 vols. 
London 1951. 

Poona Residency Correspondence, Vols. II-VI, VIII. Bombay, 1936-43. 

Ray, H. C. Some India Office Letters of the Reign of Tipu Sultan. Calcutta 
1941. 

Report of a Joint Commission from Bengal and Bombay Appointed to Inspect 
into the Condition of Alalabar in 1792 and 1793. Madras 1862. 

Ross, C. Correspondence of Charles, First Marquis Cornwallis. 3 vols. 
London 1859. 

Spencer, J., Smell, J., and Walker, A. Report on the Administration of 
Malabar —1801. Calcutta 1910. 

Warden, T. Report on Land Tenures in Malabar —1815. Calicut 1916. 

—Report on the Revenue System in Malabar —1813. Calicut 1916. 

—Report on the Land Assessment in Malabar —1815. Calicut 1916. 

Wilks, M. Report on the Interior Administration, Resources and Expenditure 
of the Government of Mysore under the System prescribed by iHe Order 
of the Governor-General in Council, dated 4th September, 1799. 
Bangalore 1864. 

- Motes on Mysore. Bangalore 1864. 

(«) Marathi 

Khare, V. W. Aitihasik Lekhc^Sangraha. Vols. VII-XI. 

Parasnis, D. B. Itihas Sangraha. Vols. I-III, VI. 

Rajwade, V. K. Itihas Sangraha. Vols. XIX-XX. 

- Aitihasik Sadhane, Vol. VII. 

{Hi) French 

Oaudart, E. Catalogue des Manuscrits des Anciennes Archives de ITnde 
Frangaise. Tome I, Pondich^ry 1690-1789. Tome II, Pondich^ry 
1789-1815. Pondich^ry 1942. Tome V, Mahe et Logis de Calicut 
des Surate 1739-1808. Pondich^ry 1934. Tome VI, Yanaon, 
Muzulipatam et diverses localitcs 1669-1793. Pondich(5ry 1935. 

Martineau, A. Lettres et Conventions des Gouvemeurs de Pondkhhy avec 
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les divers Princes Indiens de 1666 d 1793. Pondich6ry 1911-14. 
-Journal de Bus^. Pondich^ry 1932. 

{iv) Dutch 

Selections from the Records of the Madras Gk)vernment. 
Dutch Records Nos. 1-V. Madras 1907. 

(a) No. I. Memoir on the Malabar Coast by J. V. Stein Van 
GoUenesse composed in 1743. 

{b) No. II. Memoir written in 1781 by Adriaan Moens, Governor 
and Director of the Malabar Coast, for his successor. 

(c) No. Ill, Memoir of Commandeur Frederik Gunes delivered 
to his successor Caspar De Jong on December 31, 1756. 

{d) No. IV. Memoir of Commandeur John Glerard Van Angel- 
beek delivered to his successor J. L. Spall in 1793. 

(e) No. V. Historical Account of Haidar AH Khan. 

(/) Record No. 13. Madras 1911. This contains an English 
translation of Reco»-ds Nos. I and II. 

The importance of the Dutch Records is that they throw light 
on the affair of Granganur and Ayicotta and on the relations of the 
Dutch with Haidar and Tipu. 

(i?) Portuguese 

Pissurlencar, P.S. Antigualhas. Estudos e Documentos sobre a Historia 
dos Portugueses na India. Vol. I, fasc. II. This volume contains 
useful information regarding Tipu’s relations with the Portuguese 
and the Christians of Kanara. 

{vi) Ottoman Archives 

Hikmet Bayur, Maysor Sultani Tipu He Osmanli Padisah Larindan 
I. Abdulhamid VE III. Selim Arasindaki Mektuplasnm. Ankara 1948. 
This contains the correspondence between Tipu and the Ottoman 
Sultans, Abdul Hamid I and Salim III, There are seven photo¬ 
graphic copies of the original letters along with their translations in 
Turkish by Mr. Hikmet Bayur. Many of the facts mentioned in 
these letters are contained in the R.A.S.B. MS. 1677. 

II. Secondary Works 

Archer, Mrs. M. Tippoo*s Tiger. London 1959 
Authentic Memoirs of Tippoo Sultaun by an Officer of the East India Service. 
Calcutta 1819. 

The Asiatic Annual Register for the Year 1799. London 1801. 

Auber, P. Rise and Progress of the British Power in India. 2 vols. London 
1837. 
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Abbas Quli Khan, 3 and n.3 
Abdul Hakim Khan, Nawab of 
Savanur, relations with Haidar and 
Tipu, 96-7; 102; evacuates Savanur, 
104 and n.4; Tipu’s refusal to cede 
Savanur to, 107 

Abdul Hamid 1, Sultan of Turkey, 
135; see also Ottoman Caliph and 
Sultan. 

Abdul Karim, son of Haidar Ali, 12; 
conspires against Tipu, 23, 74; 25; 
married to the Nawab of Savanur’s 
daughter, 96; and relations with 
Tipu, 273 

Abdul Karim Khan, son of Abdul 
Hakim Khan, Nawab of Savanur, 
96 

Abdul Khaliq, Tipu’s son, marriage 
of, 142; as a hostage with the English, 
2.55 and n.2; and Cornwallis, 256, 
259, 260 ; 318; surrenders to the 
English, 320; jagir of, 342 ; 372 
Abdul Qadir, 163 

Abdullah Agha, Muksellim of Basra, 
301 

Abdullah Yahudi, 134, 346 
Abdul Rahim, 300 
Abdul Rasul Khan, Nawab of Sira, 3 
Abdul .Wahhab Khan, 3 
Abercromby, General R., Governor 
of Bombay, 186; seizes Cannanore, 
194; movements of, 213; fails to join 
Cornwallis, 216; retreats and des¬ 
troys his war material, 217; 218, 
225, 232, 235, 238, 242; harassed by 
Tipu’s troops, joins Cornwallis, 
245; invests the fort of Seringa- 
patam, 247; 249; and Coorg, 26^0; 
261; and Floyd, 267; 310 
Abington, Major, defeats Sardar Khan, 
19; 20 

Abii Bakr Siddiq, First Caliph, 380, 
397 

Abu Muhammad, 22 
Aden, 345 

Adoni, attacked by Tipu, 99, 100; 
evacuated by Mahabat Jxmg, 101; 
occupied by Tipu, 102; restored to 
the Nizam, 108; 205, 341, 379 
Adwani, 79 
Afghanistan, 299, 379 
Agnew, Colonel, 324 
Agra, 381 


Ahmad, ancestor of Tipu, In. 3 
Ahmad Khan, sent to Poona, 303; 
malik-ut-Tujjar, powers and privileges 
of, 334 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 80 
Ahmad Agha, 133 
Ahmadnagar, 84, 93-4 
Ahsham troops (garrisons), 334 
Ajmere, In. 3 

Akbar Ali Khan, Tipu’s envoy to 
France, lllseq. 

Alam Khan, 367 
Alexander, Captain, 301 
Alexandria, 136, 299 
Ali, First Shia Imam and Fourth 
Caliph, Tipu’s reverence for, 378; 
380; Tipu’s coins named after, 396; 
month of Tipu’s Calendar named 
after, 399 

Ali Adil Shah, Sultan of Bijapur, 2 
Ali Raza Khan, Tipu’s officer, 25; 
negotiates peace with the Marathas, 
107-08; sent to Hyderabad, 180; 
and the capitulation of Coimbatore, 
225-26; sent to Poona, 251; negotiates 
peace with allied powers, 254 seq. 
Alif Khan, Nawab of Kumool, 276 
Allan, Major Alexander, and the 
occupation of Tipu’s palace, 317; 
on Tipu’s dre.ss and appearance, 318; 
on English atrocities in Seringa- 
patam, ^9 n.2 

Amara, Tipu’s claims on, 279, 280 
Ambur, 9, 16 and n.2, 68, 196, 203 
Amil or Amildar, powers and duties of, 
337-38, 340-41 
Amildari tukris, 336-37 
Amrit mahal, 3.36 
Amrit Rao, 273 
Anagondi, 108, 271 
Anantapur, 28 and n.4; seized by the 
Englisn and their atrocities in, 29; 
30, 32; reduced by Bhau, 235 
Anche Shamaiya, 362 
Anchetnidurga, captured by the 
English, 221 

Anjaneyasvami temple, of Ganjikota, 
360, of Pullivendla, 361 
Anderson, David, English Resident 
with Sindhia, 60; signs treaty with 
Mahadji Sindhia, 82 
Anderson, James, English Resident 
with Mahadji Sindhia, 145 
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Angelbcek, Dutch commander at 
Cochin, 157-58 

Anker, General, Danish head of the 
Government of Tranquebar, 292; 
protests of Wellesley to, 293 
Annaji Pundit, Haidar’s wakil at 
Madras, 55 

Appa Bulwant, 100 and n.3, 101 
Appaji Raja, Raja of Goorg, 77 
Appaji Ram, Tipu’s wakU, sent to 
Madras, 53, 56, 58-60; 61; sent to 
Bangalore, 251; 357 
Appa Saheb, Parasuram Bhau’s son, 
and the siege of Shimoga, 234; and 
Nana, 292 

Arabia, 295; coast of, 346 
Aravakurichi, assaulted by Lang, 35; 

68; occupied by Medows, 186 
Arcot, 2 and n.3, 6 and n.5, 12, 15-7 
and n.l; Tipu desires sanad of, 129; 
Nawab of, 59, 123, 286, 295 
Arikere, 214, 245, 268, 310, 385 
Arkalgudu, taluk, 78 
Arni, battle of, 19 and n.6; 62-4,68, 72 
Arshad Beg Khan, Tipu’s instructions 
to, 23; appointed Governor of 
Malabar and dismissed; death of, 
141 and n.5; and Tipu, 330; 
revenue reforms of, in Malabar, 343 
Artois, Comtess d’, 120 
Arzbegi, 336 and n.6 
Asad All Khan, Nizam’s minister, sent 
to Tipu, 100; 216, 230, 261 
Asad Khan, Commandant of Seringa- 
patam, 74, 75 n.l 
Asqfi tukris, 336-37 
Asafs, powers of, 337-38 
Asif Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk, 4, 180 
Atur, pass of, 226 

Aumont, French agent at Hyderabad, 
115 

Aurangzeb, 273 
Austria, 137 

Ayaz, 24, Tipu’s Governor of Bednur, 
surrenders Bednur, career of, 28 
and n.2; 32, 58; Tipu demsfKds 
surrender of, 65, and then gives it 
up, 67 

Ayicotta, 155-56; controversy over, 
157-60; importance of, 161; and 
Rama Varma, 162; occupied by 
Tipu, 167 

Azam Ali Khan, Tipu’s officer, 139 
Azim Khan, claims Kurnool, 276 


Baba Khan, envoy of Path Ali Shall 
Qachar, sent to Tipu, 302-03 
Babar Jung, 276 
Babu Rao Salonkhe, 212 
Bachaji Mahcndale, 253 


Badami, 90 and n.5; captured by 
Marathas, 94-5; 99; ceded by Tipu 
to Marathas, 107-08; 383 
Badr-uz-zaman Khan, 22, 98, 103; 
negotiates peace with the Marathas, 
107; Commandant of Dharwar, 
besieged by Bhau, 207-09; surrenders 
Dharwar, 210; plundered and im¬ 
prisoned by the Marathas, 211, 223, 
235, 262; released, 272; advice of, to 
Tipu, 328; 373 

Baghdad, 1 n.l, 133 and n.l, 135; 
Pasha of, 301; 302 

Bahadur Benda, occupied by Haripant, 
102; 103; reoccupied by Tipu, 105- 
06; seized by the Nizam’s army, 206. 
Bahadurgarh, 300 

Bahadur Khan, Commandant of 
Bangalore, 197 and n.2; character 
and death of, 201 and n.5 
Bahadur Khan, Nizam’s agent, sent 
to Seringapatam, 179 
Baliragan, 132 
Bahrain, 346 

Baillie, Colonel, 12; defeated and 
taken prisoner by Haidar and Tipu, 
13-5, 269, 392; treatment of, by 
Tipu, 393 

Baird, Colonel, 242, 309; and the 
assault on Seringapatam, 314-15; 
and Tipu’s sons, 317; receives 
Tipu’s sword, 320 

Baji Rao, 11; Peshwa, 85; character, 
287; and the English, 292, 295; and 
Tipu, 303-05; on the fall of Tipu, 
322 

Bakaji Rao, 142 
Bajipant Anna, 103 
BMishi, duties of, 351-52 
Bakhshi Begum, Nizam’s wife, Tipu’s 
letter to, and her reply. 250 
Balaji Baji Rao, Peshwa, 80 
Balaji Rao, Tipu’s commander, 198 
Balam, Haidar’s invasion of, 7; rising 
in, against Tipu, 76-7 and n.l 
Bandar Abbas, 302 
Bangalore, Fath Muhammad’s widow 
goes to, 3; 7, 8, 62-3, 99, 110, 197 
and n.2; English army arrives at, 
198; Cornwallis captures the town 
of, 199; assaults and captures the 
fort of, 200-01; 202-03, 206, 210, 
213, 218-19, 221, 227, 229, 231, 
248-49, 251, 257, 259, 269, 306-07; 
revenue system in, 339; 340; factories 
in, 348-49; 351, 358, 381, 383, 393; 
Tipu’s mint at, 396-97 
Bankapur, 97, 105 

Bannerman, Captain, on Travancore 
lines, 156; 159 

Bapu Holkar, son of Tukoji, 97-8 
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Baqar Saheb, son of Badr-uz>zaman, 
Sieges Coimbatore, 223 and n.3; 
invades the Carnatic but returns to 
Mysore, 226 

Baramahal, 11, 80, 186, 191>93; passes 
of, 196; 203, 222, 226-27; ceded to 
the English by Tipu, 264; 310; 
revenue system in, 339; and silk 
industry, 340; 361, 386 
Bara Saheb (Chintaman Rao), 85 and 
n.7 

Basalat Jung, son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
99 

Basappa Naik, poligar of Harpanahalli, 
imprisoned by Tipu, 110 and n.3 
Basra, Tipu demands the port of, 130; 
131 n.2; Tipu’s envoys arrive at, 132 
and n.7; envoys depart from, but 
ag.'iin return to, 133 and n.l, 134; 
envoys finally depart from, 135; 137, 
301; 'I'ipu fails to establish a factory 
at, 345 

Bayahatti, 97 and n.o, 98 
Beatson, Lieut.-Colonel, A., on the 
poor defence of Seringapatam, 
314-15: on Tipu’s character, 368 
Bednur, 7, 9-11; invasion and con¬ 
quest of^, by Matthews, 27-8 and 
n.2; siege and capture of, by Tipu, 
29-31; 98, 102-03 ; 3.5-6, 46, 213, 
223-24; Bhau marches towards the 
province of, 232; Bhau proceeds to 
the town of, and then retreats from, 
235; plundered by the Marathas, 
236; 257, 262, 279; Tipu’s factories 
in, 348; 351, 353, 359, 364; English 
prisoners in, 393; Tipu’s mint in, 
396-98 

Behro Pant, 171 

Bcllarv, 12, 102 and n.6; district of, 
79;'205, 257 

Bannea chaouree, see keren berek 
Bhavani, river, 187-89, 224 
Bengal, 121, 129, 266, 284, 291, 349; 
Asiatic Society of, and Tipu’s 
library, 380 

Benkipur, 233 and n.l; occupied by 
Bhau, 235 

Bennihala, stream, 88 and n.6 
Beppunad, 139 
Bt^^re, Rue, 119 
Bettadapur, 78 
Beyporc, river, 141 
Bhadravati, 233n. 1 
Bhagamandala, 140 
Bhima, river, 84 

Bibi, Moplah ruler of Cannanore, and 
the English, 41-2; signs treaty with 
the English, 178; and Abercromby, 
194 

Bihar, 121 


Bijapur, 3, 4; Nizam demands from 
Nana the province of, 84, 93-4; Tipu 
claims the subedari of, 85; 273 
Blevette, M., chief engineer of Tipu, 
244, 246 

Blynth, Colonel, 49 
Boissieux, M., 50 

Bombay, 30, 42, 71, 167, 186, 209, 
301-02, 346, 387 

Bombay, Gov'emment of, 35; dis¬ 
approves Macleod’s conduct, 42; 
66 n.3, 70 n.4; ignores Vankat Rao's 
overtures, 85; 178 209; and Tipu’s 
claim to VVynad, 279; 282, 387 
Bosanquet, Jacob, Chairman of the 
English E. I. G., on Malartic’s 
proclamation, 290 
Boudelot, M., 23 n.l 
Bouthenot, M., 23 and n.l, 52 
Braithwaite, Colonel, defeated by Tipu, 
17-8; 56, 269, 392; on the causes of 
Baillic’s and Matthew’s death, 393-94 
and n.l 

Brest, 118 and n.5, 123 
Breze, M. de, 120 
Brown, Colonel, 306 
Brown, Major, English agent in Delhi, 
and Tipu, 129 
Budikottai, 381 
Bulwjuit Suba Rao, 213, 224 
Bung, 132 
Bvinnoor, 100 

Biuanti Begum, Tipu’s wife, 372 
Burhan-ud-din, Tipu’s brother-in-law, 
captures the town of Nargund, 87 and 
n.l; besieges tlic fort, but withdraws, 
88; and Kalopant, 90; occupies the 
fort of Nargund and then Kittur, 
91; makes other conquests, 92; 
adopts defensive tactics, 96; fails 
against the Marathas, 98; 99, 104; 
operations of, against the Coorgs, 
139-40; death of, 190; 371, 373 
Bushire, 130-32, 302, 345 
Bussy, Marquis de, 43-5; arrives in 
■ India, 46-7; and Tipu, 47; inactivity 
and complaints of, 48 and n.2; 
mistakes of, 49-51; instructions of, to 
Gossigny, 52; advice of, to Tipu, 53; 
on French policy in India, 112-13 
Buswapa Naik, defeated and im¬ 
prisoned by ^amar-ud-din, 270-71 


Cadiz, 46 
Cairo, 136 

Calcutta, 56, 70-1, 181, 191; Bank of, 
266; French officers sent to, from 
Hyderabad, 291 

Calicut, occupied by the English, 20; 
Zamorin of, 36, 69; and the French, 
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124; Tipu’s envoys from Constanti¬ 
nople return to, 136; and Haidar, 
140; and Tipu, 141; 142; English 
designs on, 148; Zamorin of, 156, 
163; 194, 257-58; ceded to the 
English, 264; 330; centre of timber 
trade, 345, 347, 355; mint at, 
396-98 

Callaway, 72 

Callcndar, A., English Commisioner 
sent to Tipu, 66 n.3 
Calvert, Captain, 9 
Campbell, Archibald, on Tipu’s 
character and army, 148 n.l; on 
English military preparations, 149 
n.l; 158; and the purchase ofCran- 
ganur and Ayicotta, 159-60 and 
n.2; on Tipu’s character and army, 
349 

Campbell, Donald, 28 
Campbell, John, and the Armistice of 
Mangalore, 33-4, 38-9; surrenders 
Mangalore, 40; 75; helped by the 
Christians of Mangalore, 365 
Canaple, de, 44 

Cannanore, seized by Macleod, 41-2, 
65, 68-9; 148; and Cornwallis, 178; 
captured by Abercromby, 194; 
245; ceded to the English, 264; 306 
Canool, 206; prince of, 230 
Cape Comorin, 153, 155 
Cape of Good Hope, 117 n.3, 118, 340 
Carnatic, 3 n.3; invaded by Haidar, 
12; Tipu withdraws from, 26; 43, 
46-8, 53, 56-9, 61, 64-6; Nawab of, 
67; 68-70, 82; Nawab of, 113, 121; 
126; Nawab of, 128; 129, 149-50; 
Nawab of, 150; 152, 184; 186, 193, 
196, 202, 213, 219, 221-22, 226; and 
Cornwallis, 227, 229; 230, 259, 
264, 267, 284, 292, 306, 361, 379 
Castorez, Jean, 139 
Castries, Marechal dc, French Minister 
of Marine, 53; policy of, 114, Ml 
Catherine, 11, Empress of Russia, 137 
Cauvery, river, 187, 192, 194, 214, 
236, 242-46, 261, 265, 310-11, 380- 
82, 386 
Ceylon, 158 

Chanda Saheb, Nawab of Carnatic, 4, 
372 

Chalmers, Lieut., Commandant of 
Coimbatore, besieged and sur¬ 
renders, 223-25 and n.3; and the 
capitulation terms, 226, 252; released 
by Tipu, 253, and treatment of, 393 
Chandgiri, 232 

Changama, pass, 12, 66, 197, 226 
Chappuis, Brigadier, 288; on Tipu’s 
defeat at Malvalli, 309 n.4; on the 
treachery of Mysore officers, 313 


n.3, 314 n.l; advice of, to Tipu, 327- 
28, 373 

Chilambra Amsom, 364 
Chendgal, 310 
Chengiri, 212 

Chennapatna, 8; route of, 214, 236; 
315, 349 

Chennarayadurga, 11 and n.8 
Chetona, 183 
Chetvai, 157 
Cheyur, 190 

Chickballapur, seized by Cornwallis, 
but retaken by Tipu, 203; sugar 
manufactured in, 349 
Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar, Raja of 
Mysore, 336 

Chimmamanglum, 155, 167 
China, Tipu’s trade relations with, 
347 

Chingleput, 15 

Chirakkal, 28 n.2, 66-7, 140; Raja 
of, 142 and n.8, 163, signs treaty 
with the English, 179 
Chitaldrug, 12, 28, and n.2; Matthews 
sent to, as prisoner, 32; 87, 213, 222, 
224, 231; Bhau fails to capture, 232; 
tol, 320, 322, 327-28, 339; Tipu’s 
factories at, 348, 353; Christians 
imprisoned in, 365-66; Tipu’s mint 
at, 396 

Chittoor, 3; Haidar’s death near, 21; 
23, 196 

Cholaa Musa, a Moplah merchant, 
325 

Christians, and Tipu, 76, 364-66; of 
Kanara, help Matthews, 389 
Christian, Sir Hugh, English Admiral, 
297 

Chuckmaloor, 23, 46 
Clive, Edward, 2nd Baron, Governor 
of Madras, 393 

Clive, Robert, 1st Baron, 234 
Close, Barry, and Malartic’s proclama¬ 
tion, 291; 324 

Cochin, 117, 155-.56; Christians of 
Mount Marian banished to, 365 
Cochin, Raja of, 140, 142, 153-54, 
160; relations with the Dutch and 
Tipu, 161-62; signs treaty with the 
English, 179; gets Cranganur, 264 
Coimbatore, 11, 23, 35-6; occupied 
by Fullarton, 37-8; 70, 74, 123, 140, 
142-43, 180; occupied by Medows, 
186, 188; 189-92, 203-04; besieged 
by Baqar Saheb, 223 and n.3; 
b^ieged by Qamar-ud-din, 224 and 
n.3, and occupied, 225-26; capitula¬ 
tion of, 252, 262; 267; annexed by 
Wellesley, 321; 358, 393 
Colastri, Raja of, 124 
Coleroon, river, 17, 193 
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Collins, Colonel, Company’s agent 
at Gwalior, 303 
Combe, Migot de la, 223 
Commissioners, English, negotiate with 
Sayyid Saheb, 61-2; refused per¬ 
mission to go to Seringapatam, 63; 
and negotiations with Tipu and his 
replies, 64-6; accept Tipu’s pro¬ 
posals, 67-9; treatment of, by Tipu, 
70-3 

Conjeeveram, 12-3, 15, 17-8, 56, 116, 
191, 361, 392 
Coompla, 207 

Constantine, grandson of Catherine 
of Russia, 137 

Constantinople, 116, 128-29, 131, 133, 
135-38, 324 n.l, 378 
Conway, Governor of Pondicherry, 
117 n.3, 125; hostile to Tipu, 183 
and n.3; on Tipu’s artillery, 350 n.l 
Coorg, 66-7; and Haidar, 77 and n.4; 
and Tipu, 78-9 and n.4; 154; 

importance for Tipu of, 257; 213, 
244-45,264,306,310-11, 325; reforms 
of Tipu in, 331; 358; Tipu and the 
Hindus of, 362-63 and n.4; 373, 379 
Coorg, Raja of, signs treaty with the 
English, 178-89; 260; claim of, on 
Amara and Sulya, 279-80 
Coorgs, rebellion of, 77-8, 79 and 
n.4; e.scape from Seringapatam, 244 
Coote, Sir Eyre, 15-7 and n.l, 18; 
and the battle of Arni, 19; and 
Haidar’s death, 25; and the invasion 
otl Mysore, 35; 44-5; and peace with 
Haidar, 55; 70, 75, 217 
Cornwallis, Lord, and Tipu, 147-48; 
seeks alliance with the Nizam and the 
Marathas, 149-50; and Rama 
Varma, 159-60, 162 n.9, 163 n.5; 
declares war on Tipu, 167; rejects 
Tipu’s demand for Commissioners, 
168-69; seeks alliance with the 
Marathas, 170-71; reactions of, to 
Nana’s proposals, 173; wants rati¬ 
fication of the Treaty by Nana, 174; 
and the treaty with the Nizam, 176; 
opposed to a separate treaty with 
Nizam, 176; forms alliances with 
other chiefs, 178; gives assurances to 
the Nizam, 181; on the Nizam and 
the Marathas, 182; and the French, 
183 n.2; and Medows, 186; 194; 
dissatis6ed with Medows, and in¬ 
vades Mysore, 196; conquests of, 
in Mysore, 197; decides to attack 
Bangalore, 198; occupies Bangalore 
town, 199, and the fort of Bangalore, 
200-01 and n.5; movements of, 
202; joins the Nizam’s army, 203; 
Kennaway’s letter to, 206; 210; 


joined by the allied armies, and 
marches on Seringapatam, 213-14; 
defeated by Tipu, and retreats, 
216; joined by the Marathas, 217 
and n-1; retreats towards Bangalore, 
218-19; movements and conquests 
of, 221,224,226-27; marches towards 
Seringapatam, 229; sends help to 
Farid-ud-din, 229; and the 
Marathas, 232; 235; and plan of 
attack on Seringapatam, 238 and 
n.5; begins attack on Tipu’s forces, 
239-43; attempt on the life of, 245; 
and Tipu’s overtures of peace, 
248-52; and peace terms, 253-55 n.2; 
and Tipu’s sons, 256; and Coorg, 
258-60; and the repairs of the fort 
of Seringapatam, 261; orders tlie 
siege of the fort, 262; signs treaty 
with Tipu; and the Raja of Travan- 
core, 263; and the Treaty of Seringa¬ 
patam, 265-66 and n.3; and the 
war with Tipu, 267-69; and the 
question of Kumool, 274-76; and 
Tipu, 278-79, 286; 308, 310; trophies 
sent to, 320 ; 323, 358; and Tipu, 
383-84; and Tipu’s light horse, 387 
Coromandel coast, 36, 57, 155, 186, 
292 

Corrumbala, 279 
Cosby, Colonel, 15 

Cossigny, D. C., and the siege of 
Mangalore, 33; accompanies Tipu 
to Bednur, 46; and Tipu, 52 and 
n.6; as Governor of Pondicherry 
appeals to Nana and the Nizam, 
113; and Tipu, 114-15; 117, 121, 
183, 284 

Couffreville, M. de, 112 
Granganur, 153, 156-57; controversy 
regarding, 158-60; importance of, 
161; and the Raja of Travancore, 
162; occupied by Tipu, 167; ceded 
to the Raja of Cochin, 264 
Cuddalore, 17 n.l; occupied by Tipu 
and the French, 18; 36, 44, 46, 48; 
besieged by the English, 49 
Cuddapah, Nawab of, 4; Mir Muin- 
ud-din. Governor of, 6, 34 and n.2, 
84, 90, 171, 176, 205-06; ceded to the 
Nizam by Tipu, 264; and Q,amar- 
ud-din, 324-25; 360-61 
Cumbum, 62, 205; seized by Farid-ud- 
din, 206; ceded to the Nizam by 
Tipu, 264 
Gumuldrug, 223 

CundacharSy irregular peons, 353 n.3. 
Gundapur, 355-56 

Guppage, Major, relieves Chalmers, 
223-24; defeated by Ciamar-ud-din, 
225 
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Cushoon, 87 and n.l, 351 seq. 

Gutcli, Gulf of, 129 n.7; Tipu’s 
factories in, 344:, 348 
Cuttack, 149 


Dafadars, 351 
Dalrymple, Major, 246 
Dannayakkankotai, 187, 190, 257 

and n.2 

Darby, Major, 189 

Dargah Quli Khan, Nawab of Sira, 2,3 
Daroji, 362 and n.3 
Darya Daulat, palace, 237; descrip¬ 
tion of, 380-81 
Daulat Bagh, 237, 240-41 
Daulat Khan, Commandant of Chital- 
drug, refuses to surrender the fort to 
the Marathas 

Daulat Rao Sindhia, 286, 292; and 
Tipu, 303-04 

Deccan, 45, 47, 180, 265, 274, 277 
Delhi, 1 and n.3, 129, 286, 381 
Derbend. 132 

Devanhalli, 4 and n.3; Tipu’s birth 
at, 6; occupied by Cornvvalli.s, 203; 
Tipu receives his sons at, 270; sugar 
industry at, 349; Mahdavis at, 367 
Devappa Raja, Raja of Horamali, 77 
Devraj, the dalavayi, helps Fath 
Muhammad’s family, 3 and n.5; 
relations with Nanjaraj, 5; 74 
Devarayadurga, 231 and n.5 
Dharapuram, 35-6, 64, 68; occupied by 
Medows, 186; occupied by Tipu, 
191; 226, 321 

Dharmapuri, Tipu’s jagir of, 8 and 
n.2, 338, 361; taluk, 381 
Dharwar, and Tipu, 12 and n.2; 88, 
92, 96-8, 102 and n.6, 107; besieged 
by the Marathas, 207-09, and 
occupied, 210 and n.2; 211, 234, 
257, 262, 271-72; Tipu’s mint at, 
396-98 

Dhondu Pant Gokhale, 271 ^ 

Dhoondia Waugh, and Tipu, 271; 
death of, 272; advice of, to Fath 
Haidar, 320 
Diarbeker, 135 

Dilawar Khan, Mughal Governor of 
Sira, 381 

Dil Delair Khan, Tipu’s commander, 
139 

Dil Dilair Khan, 2 n.4 
Dindigul, Haidar appointed fat^dar of, 
5; occupied by the English, 35; 64-5, 
68-9, 80, 142; plundered by the 
English, 144; 153; occupied by 
Stuart, 187; 225; ceded to the 
English, 264; Tipu’s mint at, 396-97 
Dirom, Major, on the English army 


before Seringapatam, 216-17; on 
prices in the Maratha camp, 218 
and n.2; on the encampment of the 
allied troops, 237; on Tipu’s sons, 
256; on Tipu’s character, 369; on 
Tipu’s relations with his army, 374; 
on Tipu’s Government, 376 
Diwan, powers of, 333 and n.3 
Dodballapur, 2 and n.5, 3 and n.3, 
202, 224 

Dodvad, 92 and n.3 
Dodwell, H. H., on the Treaty of 
Mangalore, 69, 71 and n.2; on 
Tipu’s character, 357; on Tipu’s 
English prisoners of war, 395 
Dompard, 289 

Doveton, Major, Tipu’s sons return 
accompanied by, 270; and Tipu, 
294-96 

Dow, Major, on roads in Malabar, 381 
Dubuc, 288; assurances of, to Tipu, 
expelled from Tranquebar, 293; 
proceeds to France, 300; escapes 
capture by the English, 301 and n.3 
Duchemin, French Commander, arrives 
at Porto Novo, 18, 43; and Haidar, 
character and death of, 44-5 and 
n.2; 47 

Duff, Grant, 11; on the siege of Nar- 
gund, 88; on the conference at 
Yadgir, 93 n.8; on die Nizam 
leaving Yadgir, 94; on the treatment 
of Badr-uz-zaman by the Marathas, 
211; on the violation of capitula¬ 
tion terms of Dharwar by Bhau,,212; 
on Haripant’s army, 213 n.3; on 
the capitulation of Shimoga, 235 . 
Dumas, Chevalier de, 51 
Duncan, Jonathan, Governor of 
Bombay, on Tipu’s alliance with the 
French, 281; letter of Wellesley to, 
290 

Dundas Henry, President of the Board 
of Control, policy towards Tipu, 
148; Richard Johnson writes to, 
248; and the Treaty of Seringapatam 
264-65 and n.2; Cornwallis’s letter 
to, 266; and Wellesley, 286; and 
the annexation of Mysore, 321; on 
Tipu’s character, 369 
Dunlop, Colonel, 314 
Dupral, French Commandant of 
Mah6. 124 

Dutch, The, 155 n.1-57; sell the fort 
to the Raja of Travancore, 158-60; 
and the Cochin Raja, 161; and 
Tipu, 162 and n.9 


Edmonds, Captain, 34 
Egypt, 293-95, 297, 331 
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Elizabeth, Madame, 120 
England, 51, 73, 128; King of, 131; 
137, 293 

Emad, Moplahs of, 141; ialuk, temples 
in, 364 

Erode, captured by the English, 188; 

occupied by Tipu, 191, 231 
Etrour, 284 
Euphrates, river, 133 


Fakhr-ud-din, 303 
Fakhr-un-Nissa, see Fatima 
Farid-ud-din, Hahz, sent by the Nizam 
to Tipu, 179-81; occupies Cumbum 
and Ganjikota, 206; besieges 
Gurramkonda, 229; defeated and 
killed, 230 and n.3; 267 
Farrokhabad or Farrokhia, see Ferokh 
Farqiihar, Lieut., 314 
Path Ali Beg, 302 
Falh Ali Khan, see Tipu Sultan 
Falh Ali Khan, Shah of Persia, and 
Tipu, 302-03 

Fath Muhammad, grandfather of 
Tipu, 1; career of, 2, 3 and n.3; 
Tipu name<l after, 6; 22 
Fath Haidar, Tipu’s eldest son, defeats 
Farid-ud-din, 230; harasses Abcr- 
cromby, 245; 255; victories of, 267; 
surrcndcTS to the English, 320; sent 
away to Vellore, 321; 'S2^‘,jat’ir of, 
342; 372 

Fatima, daughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad, 378, 380 
Fatima, wife of Haidar Ali, 6 
Faujdar, powers of, 337 and n.2, 338 
Fazal Khan, 139 

Ferokh, Tipu’s capital of Malabar, 
141 and n.8, 194; Tipu’s mint at, 
396-97 

Filletay, Major, 300 
Firuz Shah Tughlaq, 128 
Fitzgerald, Major, 8 

Fletcher, Colonel, 13 

Flint, Captain, 17, 193 
Floyd, Colonel, drives Sayyid Saheb, 
187; seizes Satyamangalam, 188; 
attacked by Tipu, retreats, 189-90; 
and Tipu, 191; defeated by Tipu, 
198; rescues Abercromby, 245; and 
Tipu, 266; and Abercromby, 267; 
268, 309, 311 
Fontainebleau, 119 

Forster, George, English agent at 

Nagpur, 149 
Foster, Lieut., 208 

France, 82, 136, 266, 283-84, 347, 

377, 384 

Frederick, Colonel, and the siege of 
Dharwar, death of, 209 and n.6 


French,The,seizeNasir Jung’s treasure, 
train Haidar’s troops, 4; establish 
Haidar’s arsenal, 5; join Haidar at 
Porto Novo, 18; and Haidar, 21-2; 
and Tipu, 23-4; withdrawal of, 
from Mangalore, 33; relations with 
Haidar and Tipu, 43 seq.\ policy 
towards Indian powers, 112-15; 
Tipu’s proposals for an alliance with, 
116; policy in India, 121-22; and 
Kurangot Nair, 124: commercijil 
relations with Tipu, 124-27; 128; 
and Tipu’s emba.ssy to France, 136; 
146-47, 150; Tipu seeks help from 
the, 183-84, but gets a relusal, 214; 
and Tipu, 280-85; Tipu’s proposals 
for an alliance with, 288; and Tipu, 
289, 348; and Tipu’s army, 354; 
Government and the education of 
Tipu’s son in France, 377; and Tipu, 
379, 382, 384, 386 

French Rocks, 237 

Fresne, Chevalier de, Governor of 
Pondicherry, refuses to help Tipu, 
184-85; on Bahadur Khan, 201 n.l; 
and Tipu, 249, 282-83 

Fullarton, Colonel, conquests in Mysore 
by, and breaches of the Armistice, 
35-8, 67, 70, 74 


Gadag, 97 

Gajcndragarh, occupied by Haripant, 
96 and n.l, 100; 102, 107 

Cadwal, 213 

Gajalhatti pass, 186-88, 191 

Ganesh Pant Behre, 88; attacks 
Mysoreans, 89; 92, 96-7; defeats 
Burhan, 97; 98 

Gangadharesvara temple, 361 

Ganjikota, 205; occupied by Farid-ud- 
din, 206; 213; ceded to the Nizam 
by Tipu, 264; 361 

Ganpat Rao Mahcndale, 212, 233 and 
n.2 

Garratt, G. T., on Tipu’s prisoners of 
war, 392 

Garvin, Major, 9 

Ghair zvmra, 351 

Ghazi Khan, Tipu’s military instructor, 
7, 9, 22, 76, 100; sent to suppress 
Coorgs, 139; accompanies Fath 
Haidar, 230 

Ghulam Ahmad Sultan, Tipu’s son, 
372 

Ghulam Ali, defeats the Coorgs, 139 

Ghulam Ali Khan, sent to Con¬ 
stantinople, 128 seq.\ Tipu’s instruc¬ 
tions to, 131; differences with 
Nurullah, 135; and peace negotia¬ 
tions with the allies, IbZ seq.; orders 
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the surrender of Mysore forts, 320; 
powers of, as mir sudur, 334 
Ghulam Husain Khan, 372 
Ghulam Muhammad Sultan, Tipu’s 
son, 372 

Ghulam Qadir, 286 
Gisu Daraz, 1 and n.5, 34 n.2 
Goa, 27; trade of, 126 n.l; Christians 
sent by Tipu to, 365-66; Archbishop 
and Viceroy of, 389; 390; trade of, 
with Mysore, 391 
Gollapalli, 360 
Goodall, Captain, 315 
Goorkul Moplah, 141 
Gooty, 99, 102, 205; besieged by the 
Nizam’s troops, 206; 257; restored 
by the Nizam to Tipu, 264; 273; 
Tipu masses troops at, but with¬ 
draws, 281-82; 320-21; Tipu’s mint 
at, 396 

Gopur temple, and Tipu, 361-62 
Gordon, Captain, 40 
Goruru, 78 
Gov'ind Kishen, 303 
Govind Rao Kale, Maratha 
253, 262 

Gowdie, Captain, 14, 221; besieges 
and captures Nandidrug, 222-23 
Grand Wazir, and Tipu’s envoys, 135, 
137 

Grenoble, 119 

Gudar, French agent at Poona, 115 
Gulbarga, 1, 34 n.2 
Gummadipundi, 17 
Guntur, 12 

Guntur Sarkar, and the English, 151 
and n.3; 180; and Tipu, 181 
Gurramkonda, 11, 206, 222-23; 

besieged by the Nizam’s army, 229; 
the Nizam’s army defeated at, 230; 
261, 267; given to the Nizam, 321-22, 
but he gives it asjagir to Qamar-ud- 
din, 325, 328; Tipu’s mint at, 396 
Guruknath, 102 and n.6 • 

Gurupant, minister of the chief of 
Kittur, 91 

Guruvayoor Amsom, 364 
Guruvayoor temple, 364 
Gwalior, 125, 303 


Habibullah, Tipu’s Munshi, 371 

Ha6z Muhammad, mir yam, powers of, 
334 

Haidar Abbas, Commandant of Banga¬ 
lore, 187 

Haidar Ali, ancestors of, 1 and nn. 2, 
3; birth of, persecuted by Abbas Quli, 
3 and nn.3, 4; early career, 4; ap¬ 
pointed of Dindigul and Com- 

mander-in-Chief, 5; becomes ruler of 


Mysore; and birth of Tipu, 6; and 
the education of Tipu; attacks Balam, 
7; and the First Anglo-Mysore War, 
8, 9; and the war with the Marathas, 
10-2; and the Second Anglo-Mysore 
War, \2seq.', defeats Baillie, 12-5; 
defeated by Coote, 17 n.l; and the 
battle of Arni, 19 and a.6; and 
Malabar, 20; death and will of, 
21-2; extent of the kingdom of, 24; 
25; and Ayaz, 28 and n.2; 32, 35; 
and the French, 43-5, 47; and peace 
negotiations with the English, 55-6; 
59,69; conspiracy of Muhammad Ali 
against, 75-6; and Coorg, 77-8; and 
the Marathas, 80-2; and the Nizam, 
83-4; and Venkat Rao, 85; 86, 89, 
92; and the Nawab of Savanur, 96; 
and the Peshwa, 98; 117 and n.4; 
and the French, 124-25; 128; sends 
missions to Persia, 129 and n.7; and 
Malabar, 140; 149,151; and Travan- 
corc, 153-54; 168, 175, 199, 207, 
211, 251, 253, 255, 271; and Ran- 
must Khan, 274; 318, 326; nature 
of the Government of, 332; and the 
breeding of cattle, 335; revenue 
system of, 338-39; 342; revenue re¬ 
forms of, in Malabar, 343; artillery 
of, 350; navy of, 354-55; and the 
Hindus, 357; lays foundation of a 
temple. 361; 369; and Tipu’s mar¬ 
riage, 371; 372; buildings by, 381; 
and the Marathas, 383; and Persia, 
384; army of, 385; and the English, 
386-87; and the Portuguese, 389; 
defeats Baillie, 392; coins of, 396, 
398; 399 

Haidar Ali Beg, 78 

Haidar Baknsh, Commandant of 
Badami, surrenders, 95 
Haidargarh, 27-9 
Haidar Husain Bakhsh, 100 
Haidar-namah, on the battle of Ami, 19 
n.6; 22 n.3 

Haidar Saheb, cousin of Haidar Ali, 2, 
3; death of, 4 
Haji Jawwad, 132 
Haji Muhammad Defterdar, 132 
Hamid Khan, on the capture of Banga¬ 
lore by Cornwallis, 201 n.5; on the 
Maratha army, 218 

Haradasiyah, Tipu’s amil of Bara- 
mahal, 361 

Haridas Pant, diwan of Dharwar, 262 
Haripant, 60; meets the Nizam, 204; 
the Nizam’s fear of, 205; movements 
of, joins the English army, 213, 217; 
and the plan of campaign, 219; 224; 
occupies Sira, 231; and Bhau, 235; 
238 and n.4; and peace with Tipu, 
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251*52; and the peace terms, 254; 
and Tipu’s sons, 256; 262; warning 
of Tipu to, 263; death of, 273 
Hari Singh, 358 

Harpanahalli, annexed by Tipu, 110; 
poligar of, 270; 322 

Harris, General, orders of Wellesley to, 
290-91 and n.2; and the invasion of 
Mysore, 296; and Tipu, 298-99; in¬ 
vades Mysore, 306; 307; condition 
of tlie army under, 308; and the 
battle of MalvalH, 309; movements 
of, arrives near S^ingapatam, 310; 
and the shortage of supplies, 311; 
and peace terms with Tipu, 312, 
decides to assault Seringapatam, 
313; 317; receives prize-fund, 320; 
and Tipu, 323; 324; and Tipu, 386; 
and Mysore irregular cavalry, 387 
Hartley, Colonel, 167, 191, 194, 307 
Hasan, grandson of the Prophet Muha¬ 
mmad, 378, 380, 396 
Hasan Ali “Izzat”, 381 
Hastings, Warren, and peace negotia¬ 
tions with Haidar, 55; and peace 
negotiations with Tipu, 57-9, 60; 
and the Treaty of Mangalore, 144; 
and Tipu, 387 

Hasan b.Ibrahim, ancestor of Tipu, 
1 n.3 

Hasan b.Yahya, ancestor of Tipu, 1 n.3 
Hasan Pasha, 132 n.7 
Hassan District, 78 
Haveri, 271 

Henderson, J. R., on Tipu’s coins, 396 
Hofllize, •Comte de, and Haidar, 45; 
and Tipu, 46; 48 and n.6; re])ulses 
English attack on Cuddalore, 49 and 
n.5; and Bussy, 50 

Hole Honnur, stormed by Captain 
Little, 232-33; 235 

Hollond, John, Governor of Madras, 
advice of, to Rama Varma, 158-59; 
and the purchase of the forts by 
Rama Varma, 160 and n.2, 162 and 
n.9; 284 
Hosangudi, 27 

Hoskote, 12 and n.l, 92 and n.3; oc¬ 
cupied by Cornwallis, 197 
Hosur, 220-22, 251-52, 381 
Houdelot, 48-9 

Hubli, New and Old, 12, 97-8, 207 
Hughes, Sir Edward, 26, 49; defeated 
by SufFren, .50-1; Haidar’s navy 
crippled by, 355 
Hulal, 320 

Huliyurdurga, occupied by Cornwallis, 
218-19; occupied by Maxwell, 228; 
236 

Humberstonc, Colonel, and Tipu, 20-1, 
26-7; 35, 157 


Hunter, Captain, 241 
Husain, grandson of the Prophet 
Muhammad, 378, 380, 396 
Husain Ali Khan, Tipu’s son-in-law, 
372 

Husain Ali Khan, 32, 79, 141; defeated 
by Colonel Hartley, 194; sent by 
Tipu to the Isle of France, 287, and 
to Turkey, 301 

Hutridurga, 219; occupied by Stuart, 
228; 229, 231, 236 
Huzur diwan, see diwan 
Hyderabad, 84, 94, 98, 112, 114, 125, 
151, 180-82, 204, 275-78, 280-82, 
287, 291, 307, 320, 379 


Ibrahim Agha, Mutesellim of Basra, 132- 
34 

Ibrahim Khan, 110 
lltutmish, Sultan of Delhi, 128 
Imam Khan, 79 

Iman Saheb Bakhshi, Tipu’s father-in- 
law, 371-72 

Imtiaz-ud-daulah, the Nizam’s nephew, 
wants alliance with Tipu, but fails, 
179, 182, 271 
Iran, see Persia 
Ireland, 293 
Isle of Ascension, 110 
Isle of Bourbon, 117 n.3, 118, 287-88, 
290 

Isle of France, 46, 117 and n.3, 118, 
121, 283, 287-90, 295, 300-01, 354, 
384-85 

IsleofGoru, 118 
Isle of Reunion, 289 
Isle of Sechellcs, 301 
Ispahan, 381 

Itga. 102 and n.6, 103, 105 


Jackson, Secretary of the English Com¬ 
missioners sent to Tipu, 72 
Jacobin Club, 289 

Jafar Khan, a Mahdavi chief, Tipu’s 
envoy (o Constantinople, 128 seq.; 
and the English, 324 n.l 
Jafar Khan, King of Persia 
Jafar-i-Sadiq, the sixth Shia Imam, 397 
jagirs, Tipu abolishes and also awards, 
342 

Jaipur, Raja of, 171 

Jalwa Nairn, a work on music, 380 n.3 

Jamal-ud-din Husaini, see Gisu Daraz. 

Jamal-ud-din Sultan, Tipu’s son, 372 

Jamboti, 92 and n.3 

Janoba Subedar, 88 

Jeddah, 136; Tipu’s factory at, 345 

Jerianvatti, 97 

Jinji, 46 
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Joaquim de Miranda, Father Don, and 
Tipu, 365 and n.3, 369 
Jodhpur, Raja of, 171 
Johnson, Richard, 248 
Joseph II, Emperor of Austria, 137 
Joth Singh, Raja, 230 
Juqs, 351 seq. 

Juqdar, 353 


Kaab, an Arab tribe, 132 
Kabbaldurga, 91 and nn.3, 4 
Kadattnnad, 66-7, 163; Raja of, signs 
treaty with the English, 179 
Kalale, 360 
Kalghatgi, 103 
Kaikeri, 103, 105 

Kalopant Pethe, attitude of, towards 
flaidar and Tipu, 05-6; attacked by 
the Mysoreans, 87; refuses to eva¬ 
cuate and surrender, 89, 90; sur¬ 
renders and is imprisoned, 91 and 
n.4; released, 107 
Kalyandrug, Treaty of, 81 
Kamalapura, ialtik, 361 
Kanakagiri, 108, 271 
Kanara, 38, 321; revenue system in, 
339; Christians of, and Tipu, 364-66 
Kanigiri, 66 and n.2 
Kankanhalli, Cornwallis adopts the 
route of, 214; route of, 236, 309; 307 
Kankeri, Raja, 78 
Kannambadi, 214, 216, 261 
Karakala, 358 
Karbala, 135, 378 

Karighatta, hill, 215-16, 237, 241-43, 
328 

Karighatta Pagoda, 242, 245 
Karikal, 46 

Karim, Haidar Ali’s son, see Abdul 
Karim. 

Kaiunguli, 17 and ii.2; Stuart destroys 
the fortifications of, 26 
Karur, 20; captured by Lang, 3^; 48, 
64, 68; occupied by Medows, 186; 
188, 191-92, 194 

Karwar, 34,41, 64, 68, 144, 212, 355 
Kaveledurga, 29, 30, 234 
Kaveripatnam, 9 and n.3, 192-93 
Keating, Captain, 16 
Kelamangalum, 306, 308 
Kelhana, 135 

Kelly, Colonel, 49, 186; death of, 191 
Kempe Gauda, 199 
Kenchengauda, 97 
Kenchillydrug, 221 
Kengeri, 198, 200 

Kennaway, Sir John, 165, 173; and 
the Nizam, 175-77; Cornwallis’s 
advice to, 178; success of, with the 
Nizam, 182; 203; on the siege of 


Koppal, 206; and the siege of Gur- 
ramkonda, 229; and peace terms 
with Tipu, 253-54; 256; and Tipu’s 
revenue papers, 257; and Goorg, 
258-59; and the treaty with Tipu, 
263; and the question of Kurnool, 
275-76 

Keren berek Department, 336 
Khadija Zaman Begum, Tipu’s wife, 
marriage and death of, 371 
Khalfan b. Muhammad, Governor of 
Masqat, 131 
Khanapur, 92 and n.3 
Khande Rao, conspires against Haidar 
Ali, 6, 7, 80, 327 
Khanduji Bhonslc, 95 
Khan Jahan - Khan, sent against 
Buswapa Naik, 270; receives the 
title of mir miran, 333 n.lO 
Kharag, island of, 132, 134 
Kharda, the Nizam defeated by the 
Marathas at, 277, 287 
Khare, V. W., on prices in the Maratha 
camp, 219 n.l; on the Maratha 
depredations in Bednur, 236 
Khargu, island of, 132 
Kiiazail, an Arab tribe, 133 and n.l 
Khizr, a Prophet, 397 
Khor Musa, 132 

Khwaja Abdul Qadir, Secretary to 
the Embassy .sent to Constantinople, 
128 seq. 

Khwaja Muin-ud-din Ghishti, 1 n.l 
Kiggatnad, 139 
Kilyanur, 19 

Kirkpatrick, Captain J. A.,' English 
agent at Hyderabad, 273; and 
alliance with Tipu, 277-78; 281-82 
Kirkpatrick, W., on Tipu’s religious 
policy, 357; on Tipu’s character, 
368-69 

Kirmani, historian, 1 and n.4, 2 n.3, 
3 n.2; and Tipu’s name, 7 n.l; 
9 n.5, 10,11 nn.1,4; on Ayaz, 28 n.2; 
on the siege of B^nur, 30 n.6; on 
the conspiracy of Muhammad Ali, 
75 n.l, 76 n.3; on Qamar-ud-din, 
310 

Kishen Rao, French agent, sent to 
Tipu, 53-4 and n.2 

Kittur, occupied by the Mysoreans, 
91 and n.7; annexed by Tipu, 92; 
96-8; restored to the Desai, 107-08, 
383 

Knox, Captain, 240-42 
Kodantura pass, 139 
Kodikanda, 341 

Kolar, 2, 22; occupied by Cornwallis, 
197 229 

Kolhapur, Raja of, 292 

Konanur, Tipu’s jagir, 8 and n.2, 338 
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Konappa, 360 

Koppal, 103,105; besieged by Mahabat 
Jung, 205; occupied by the Nizam’s 
army, 206 

Kortalaiyar, river, 12 
KotapalU, 203 
Kothanuthala, 360 

Kottayam, 66*7; Raja of, enters into 
a treaty with the English, 179 
Kotwal, 336 

Krishna, river, 12, 81-5, 89, 90, 92, 
94, 96, 101, 107, 207, 213, 219, 264, 
383 

Krishnagiri, besieged by Maxwell 
without success, 192; 197, 222, 
224; reinforced by Baqar Saheb, 
226; again attacked by Maxwell 
without success, 227; 381 
Krishnappa Naik, Raja of Balam, 77 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar, 326 
Krishna Rao, Tipu’s treasurer, 
treachery of, 200-01 n.5, 202 n.2; 
357 

Krishna Rao Ballal, 84, 92-3 
Kufa, 133 n.l 
Kumbakonam, 17 
Kundapur, 27 and n.5 
Kunkoopy, 231 
Kumsi, 235 
Kurangod Nair, 183 
Kurnool, 84, 213; history of, 273; 
claims of Tipu and the Nizam on, 
274-77, 279; 281, 344, 377 
Ktishalnagar (Fraserpet), 139 
Kuttipuram, 142 


Lahore, 299 
La Palisse, 119 
Lakshman Rao Raste, 98 
Lakshman Rao, 213 
Lakshmeshwar, 97-8, 207; Dcsai of, 
271 

Lakshmikanta temple, 360 
Lala Mian, Tipu’s father-in-law, 371 
Lai Bagh, 236, 243, 245, 261-62, 318, 
340, 380 

Lall6e, French officer in Tipu’s service, 
14, 17-8; and the battle of Ami, 19; 
and operations against Ponnani, 
20-1; withdraws from Tipu’s army, 
52; sent to Goorg, 79; 104 n.4, 125; 
sent to Malabar, 142; 184, 239; 
given permission to open a wine 
^op, 331; 354 
Lambton, Major, 315 
Lang, Captain, invades Mysore, 35; 48 
Lankhul, 203 

Lannoy, General Emtachio De, con¬ 
structs the Travancore lines, 155 
and n.l, 156 


Launay, De, 51 
Lawrence, Stringer, 234 
Lefolu, Tipu’s French interpreter, 244 
Lcgcr, Civil Administrator of French 
India, 185, 283 

Lescallier, Civil Commissioner of 
Pondicherry, and alliance between 
Tipu and the French, 283-85 
Lindsay, Captain, 240 
Linga Raja, Raja of Halcri, 77 
Linga Raja, Raja of Coorg, 78 
Litchtenstein, intrigues against the 
English, 292; sent back to Europe, 
293 

Little, Captain, joins the Maratha 
army, 207; and the siege of Dharwar, 
208-09 and n.6; storms Hole Honnur, 
232; defeats Muhammad Raza and 
occupies Shimoga, 233-34; and the 
terms of the capitulation of Shimoga, 
235; 239 

Lokapavani river, 237, 242 
Louis XVI, King of France, 43 n.l, 
182-84 n.3, 185; and Tipu, 282-83, 
348; and the ^ucation of Tipu’s 
son, 377 

liondon, 116, 128 
Lovett, 348 

Lutf Ali Beg (Khan), 9; sent to Bednur 
by Tipu, 28; sent to Mangalore, 29; 
sent as ambassador to Constanti¬ 
nople, 182 seqr^ 223 
Luzerne, Comte de la. Minister of 
Marine, 120; and French policy in 
India, 121; and Tipu’s envoys, 122; 
183 


Macartney, Lord, and Fullarton, 37-8; 
54 n.2; opens negotiations with Tipu, 
56-7; opposed by Hastings, 57-8; 
and peace with Tipu, 69-70; and 
Tipu’s treatment of English Commis¬ 
sioners, 71; and Malartic’s pro¬ 
clamation, 290; on Tipu’s character, 
369; 393; on the cause of Matthew-s’s 
death, 394 n.l; and Tipu’s English 
prisonera of war, 395 and n.l 
Mackenzie, R., on Tipu’s movements 
against Medows, 188; on the capture 
of Bangalore fort, 201 n.2; on the 
violation of the capitulation of 
Dharwar by Bhau, 211; on the siege 
of Seringapatam, 262; on the nature 
of Tipu’s Government, 330; on 
Tipu’s character, 369; and his 
Government, 374; on Tipu’s palace 
of Darya Daulat, 381 
Macleod, Colonel, later General 
Norman, 21, 27; and the siege of 
Mangalore, 38-41; seizes Cannanore, 
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41-2; 71, 73; intrigues with 

Muhammad Ali, 75-6 
Macleod, Captain William, on Tipu’s 
income, 344 n.5; on Tipu’s army, 
349, 354 

Macnamara, Captain, envoy of Loiiis 
XVI to Tipu, 123 and n.4, 183; 
death of, 184 

Maepherson, Sir John Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, 147; sends help to the Marathas 
and Nizam, 382 
Madanapalli, poligar of, 86 
Maddagiri, 11 and n.7, 213, 224 
267, 271; revenue system in, 339 
Maddur, 62, 219, 306-07, 309 
Madhav Rao, Peshwa, 11, policy of, 
towards Haidar; and death of, 80-1; 
107 

Madhav Rao Narayan, Peshwa, 81, 85 
Madhav Rao Rarachandra, 292 
Madina Shah, 277, 281 
Madras. 3 n.3. 8, 10, 12, 15, 19, 23, 25, 

51, 57-8, 6.^5, 68, 70, 121, 123 n,4, 
194, 226, 229, 270, 284, 295, 385, 
387, 392-93, 395 

Madura, 36 
Magadi, 231 

Magalon, French General, 287 
Magnac, on the treachery of Mir 
Sadiq, 314 n.l 

Mahabat Jung, Nawab of Adoni, 99; 
seeks help of the Nizam and Mara- 
tlias, 100; ex'acuates Adoni, 101; 
107-08, 200; besieges and occupies 
Koppal, 205-06 
Maha Mirza Khan, 15, 22 
Maharaj Haripa, 361 
Mahadji Sindhia, 60, 149; and 

Cornwallis, 171; and Tipu, 265; and 
the English, 266; and Tipu, 272; 
death of, 273; and the French, 354 
Maharani Lakshmi Ammanni, see 
Rani of Mysore. 

Mahdavis, and Wellesley, 324 and 
n.l; and Tipu, 366-67 and n4 
Mahdi Ali Khan, English envoy to 
Persia, 302 n.2, 303 
Mah6, occupied by the English, 20; 

52, 112 and n.3, 123-24 and n.2, 
125; trade of, 347 

Malifuz Khan, 8 
Mahi, river, 124 and n.2 
Mahmud of Ghazna, 128 
Mahmud of Malwa, 128 
Mahony, Captain, 279 
Mahtab Khan, a Mahdavi chief, 367 
Majdud-ud-daulah, Shah Alam’s 
minister, and Tipu, 129 
Haidar Ali’s brother-in-Law, 
Makhdum Ali, 8; sent to Malabar by 
Haidar, defeated and killed, 20, 140 


Makhdum Saheb, see Makhdum Ali. 
Malabar, invaded by Haidar, 6; 
chiefs of, surrender to Haidar, 8; 
Haidar and Tipu expel the English 
from, 9; and the English, and Tipu, 
19-21; 23; coast of, 24; 26, 34, 36, 
38, 41, 46, 48, 52, 61, 74; revolt 
against Tipu in, 141-43; English 
designs on, 148; designs of Martanda 
Varma and Rama Varma on, 153- 
54, 156-57, 161; 163, 178, 184, 186, 
194, 213, 263; the English obtain 
possession of, 264 and n.2; 282, 290, 
296, 325; reforms of Tipu in, 331; 
revenue policy in, 342-44; teakwood 
of, 345; trade of, 346-47; 349, 355, 
358; Tipu and the Hindus of, 
362-63 and n.4; and roads by Tipu 
in. 381 
Malaga, 118 

Malartic, General, Governor-General 
of the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
and Tipu, 290, 294 
Malcolm, Captain, 324-25 
Malcolm, Sir John, on Tipu’s policy 
and administration, 287; on Tipu’s 
military strength, 298 n.7; 313 
Malct, Sir Charles, English agent at 
Poona, 101, 105-06; on Tipu’s 
embassy to France, 120; 149-50; 
instructions by Cornwallis to, 170; 
and Nana, 171-73; secures ratifica¬ 
tion of treaty by Nana, 174; and the 
treaty with the Nizam, 176; and 
Bhau, 235 

Maltk-ut-Tujjar Cutcheliri, 334 * 

Malleson, G. B., on Duchcnlin, 45 
Maliasayja, chief of Kittur, 91 
Mangalore, 9; surrendered to the 
English, 29; 30; besieged by Tipu, 32; 
withdrawal of Tipu from, and the 
Armistice of, 33-4; breaches of the 
Armistice of, and the siege and 
surrender of, 36 seq.; 52-54; English 
Commissioners proceed to, 60; 61-4, 
68; Treaty of, signed, and reactions 
to it, 69-73, 83; 74, 76, 82, 86, 96, 
112 n.3, 117 and n.3, 122-23; trade 
of, 125-27; 130-31, 135; Treaty of, 
140, 144, 154, 183, 336, 382, 392, 
395; French ships at, 281-82; 283, 
287-88; French troops arrive at, 389 
and n.2; 300, 302-03, 325; export of 
rice from, 345 and n.4; Tipu’s navy 
at, 355-56; 364-65; Convent at, 
365-66; and the Portuguese, 389 
Manjarabad, ialuk, 361 
Mannur temple, 264 
Malvalli, Tipu’s of, 8 and n.2; 
62-4, 72, 214, 309; battle of, 323; 
338 
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Manesty, English Ck>mpany*s agent at 
Basra, and. the object of Tipu’s 
embassy to Constantinople, 130, 137; 
132 n.4, 133 n.3; and Tipu’s envoys, 
301-02 

Maniar Farsi, Maratha agent sent to 
London, 116 n.l 
Manjeri, 141 
Manoli, 88 and n.2, 90 
Manyaba, 93 

Maoji Seth, a rich broker and merchant 
in the Persian Gulf, 131 
Marathas, and Haidar, 5, 8; war with 
Haidar, 10-2; 47, 53; and the 
English, 59; 60; 64-5, 67, 69, 74; 
invade Mysore; defeated at Fanipat, 
80; and Haidar, 81-2; and Tipu; 
and the English, 82-3; form coalition 
against Tipu, 84; and Venkat Rao, 
85 seq .; invade Mysore, but repulsed; 
negotiations with Tipu, 89, 90; and 
the coalition against Tipu, 92-4; and 
war with Tipu, 94 seq,\ and peace 
with Tipu, 106-08; causes of the 
defeat ol^ 109; policy of the French 
towards, 113-15; and Macpherson, 
145-46; and Cornwallis, 147; refuse 
alliance with the English, 150-51; 

152, 157; and alliance with the 
English, 170-71, 173-75; and the 
Nizam, 176-77, 182; 185, 196; move¬ 
ments of the army of, 206; besiege 
and occupy Dharwar, 207-10; Badr- 
uz-zaman plundered and imprisoned 
by, 211; conquests of, 212; join 
Cornwallis, 213 seq.', and Cornwallis, 
218 add n.2; movements of, 219; 
228; depredations of, 232; and peace 
talks with Tipu, 253; and the Treaty 
of Seringapatam, 264; 267; and the 
war with Tipu, 268-69; 271; and 
Tipu, 272-73; defeat the Nizam, 
277; claims of, on Tipu, 278-79; 
and Tipu, 280, 303-05, 379, 382 seq', 
condition of, 287; and Wellesley, 
292; and the Mysore settlement, 
321; and the fall of Tipu, 322; 349, 
350, 374; and the Portuguese, 
390-91 

Maria Antoinette, 120; Tipu’s letters 
to, 184 n.3 
Marmalong, 15 

Marriot, T., and Tipu’s family, 372 
Marseilles, 119 

Martanda Varma, Raja of Travancorc, 

153, 155 n.l 
Martin, Paul, 54 

Masqat, 130-31 and n.4, 134, 302 and 
n.2, 303, 345 and n.4, 346, 348-49, 
384 

Matthews, General, 24, 26; conquests 
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of, 27; occupies Bednur, 28; 29; 
besieged by Tipu, 308 and n.6; 
surrenders Bednur, 31 and nn.2, 6; 
74, 364; treatment of, by Tipu; cause 
of the death of, 393-94 and n.l 
Mauritius, see Isle of France. 

Maxwell, Colonel, 191; movements of, 
192-93 ; 215; captures Pennagaram, 
227; occupies Huliyurdurga, 228; 
238, 241-42; and Tipu, 266 
Mautort, Chevalier de, 49 n.5 
Mayakonda, 212 
Mecca, 1, 330 
Medina, 136 

Mediterranean, The, 297 
Medows, General, 165, 168-69; and 
the Rani of Mysore, 179; appointed 
Governor and Comrnandcr-in-Ghief 
of Madras; conquests of, 186; 188; 
joins Floyd and Stuart, 190; move¬ 
ments of, 191-93; returns to Madras, 
194; and Tipu's army, 195; and 
Cornwallis’s opinion of, 196; opinion 
of the Nizam and Marathas of, 203; 
attacks Nundidrug, 222; 238; occu¬ 
pies Id-gah redoubt, 239; joins 
Cornwallis, 240-42; and the Treaty 
of Seringapatam, 265 and n.3; and 
Tipu, 266; 267-68; and the Rani of 
Mysore, 327; and Tipu, 385 
Melukote, 10 and n.3, 213, 218, 232, 
237, 360, 362 

Mercara, occupied by Tipu, 28 and 
n.2, 79 
Mcrjan, 355 

Michaud, J., on Haidar’s will, 21-2 
Miles, Colonel W., on Ayaz, 28 n.2; 
omission by, 110 n.3; criticism of, 
401 

Mill, James, on Tipu and the battle of 
Porto Novo, 17 n.l; on Tipu’s treat¬ 
ment of English prisoners of war, 18 
and n.3; on English atrocities in 
Onore and Anantapur, 29; on 
Bussy, 50; on the convoy from the 
Carnatic, 222; on the number of 
troops under Q.amar-ud-din, 224n.3; 
on the violation of the preliminaries 
by the English, 260; on Malartic’s 
proclamation, 290; on the French 
invasion of India, 297-98; on the 
English army and the invasion of 
Mysore, 306; on the Mysore settle¬ 
ment, 322; on Tipu’s character and 
administration, 369 
Mir Abdur Rahman, Tipu’s envoy to 
Persia, 302 and n.2 
Mir Abul Q.asim, sec Mir Alam. 

Mir Ainullah Ali, Tipu’s envoy to 
Persia, 302 and n.2 
Mir Alam, Mir Abul Qjasim, 151, 181; 
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favours alliance with the English, 
180; 220; on tlie defeat and death of 
Farid-ud'din, 230 and n.3; and 
peace with Tipu, 251-52; and the 
peace talks, 253; 256; and Kumool, 
275; and alliance between the Nizam 
and Tipu, 277-78; and the prize- 
fund, 320; opposes the restoration of 
Tipu’s family, 321 n.l; and secret 
negotiations against Tipu, 325 
Mir Ali Raza Khan, Tipu’s maternal 
uncle, 6 n.4, 8 
Mir asaf, powers of, 333 
Mir asaf cutchehri, 333 
Mir Ghulam Husain, 141 
Mir Ibrahim, 141 
Mirjan, 27 and n.2 

Mir Kazim, Tipu’s darogha at Masqat, 
346 

Mir Khazain, powers of, 335 
Mir Khazain cutchehri, 334 
Mir Mahmud, 79 

Mir Muin-ud-din Khan, see Sayyid 
Sabeb. 

Mir Muhammad Ali, 279 
Mir Muhammad Pasand Beg, 372 
Mir Nadim, Commandant of the fort 
of Seringapatam, treachery of, 
313 n.5, 316, 328 

Mir Sadiq, 22, 272; treachery of, 313 
and n.5, 314 and n.l; and the 
English, 324 and n.5; advice of, to 
Tipu, 328; death of, 329; powers and 
designation of, 333, 336; and the 
Mahdavis, 367; 373; and Tipu, 375 
Mir Saheb, father of Q.amar-ud-din 
Khan, 34 
Mir samani. 336 
Mirza Karim Beg Tabrezi, 302 
Mirza Khan, 104 
Mishrikot, 96 and n.3, 98, 207 
Moissac, de, 44 

Molevillc, Bertrand de, French 
Minister of Marine, and Tipu, 283 
Molidabad, 355 # 

MolucciLs island, 122 
Monneron, Pierre, 117 and n.3, 118 
and n.5; mission of, to Tipu, 126; 
and alliance between Tipu and the 
French, 284; on Tipu’s army, 
350 nn.l, 9; and Father Joaquim, 
365 

Monson, Captain, 240-41 
Montargis, 119 
Monteinth, Captain, 392 
Montgomery, Major, 34, 204 
Montigny, French agent at Poona, 
114-15; and Tipu, 129 
Montmorin, Frendi Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, 120-21, 136 
Montresor, Colonel, 307 


Mool Ghand, 358 

Moor, £., on the siege of Dharwar, 
208; on the capture of Dharwar, 
210 n.2; on Badr-uz-zaman and the 
capitulation of Dharwar, 212; on the 
depredations of the Marathas, 232; 
on the nature of Mysore Govern¬ 
ment, 332; and different English 
opinions about Tipu, 368; on Tipu’s 
character, 369; on Tipu’s army and 
Government, 374-75 
Moplalis, defeated by Macleod, 41-2; 

rebel against Tipu, 141, 143 
Morari Rao, 66 

Morris, John, Secretary to Kirk¬ 
patrick, on Tipu-French alliance, 
281 

Morlat, Piveron de, French agent with 
Haidar and Tipu, and the Armistice 
of Mangalore, 33-4 n.l; mediates 
between Tipu and Macleod, 39; 
44, 46 
Mosul, 135 
Moti Talab, 382 
Moulins, 119 
Mount Delli, 66, 68 
Mount Marian Seminary, 52, 365 
Mudar-ud-din, 301 

Mudhoji Bhonsle, 92 and n.6, 94-5, 
99, 105, 149 
Mudhol, 88 and n.2 
Mugali pass, 197 

Mughal Ali Khan, goes to the relief 
of Mahabat Jung, 100; evacuates 
Adoni, 101 

Muhammad, ancestor of Tipu, 1 n.3 
Muhammad, the Prophet, 38u, 396-97, 
399, 400 

Muhammad Adil Shah, Sultan of 
Bijapur, 1 

Muhammad Ali, a confidant of Tipu, 
253 

Muhammad Ali, grandfather of Haidar 
Ali, 1 and n.3; death of, 2 and n.2 
Muhammad Ali, general of Haidar 
and Tipu, 8, 13, 22; conspiracy of, 
against Haidar and Tipu, 75 and 
n.l; is imprisoned and commits 
suicide, 76 and n.4; in league with 
the English, 365 

Muhammad Ali, Nawab of Carnatic, 
3; Chanda Saheb’s war with, 4; and 
Haidar’s death, 25; 106 n.6, 153, 
274 

Muhammad Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 331 
Muhammad Amin, plots against Tipu, 
22-3 

Muhammad Amin Arab, Nizam’s 
officer, occupies Sidhout, 207; Tipu’s 
letter to, 250 

Muhammad b. Tughlaq, 128 
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Muhammad Bismillah, Tipu’s envoy 
to France, 300 

Muhammad Darwesh, Tipu’s envoy 
to France, 117 seq. 

Muhammad Ghiyas Khan, Tipu’s 
wakilf sent to Poona to negotiate with 
Nana, 86 and n.3, 87, 89, 90, 98-9 
Muhammad Ibrahim, sent by Tipu to 
the Isle of France, 287, and to Pegu, 
347 

Muhammad Ilyas (Shaikh Ilyas), 
uncle of Haidar Ali, 2 
Muhammad Imam, uncle of Haidar 
Ali, 1 

Muhammad Khan Bakhshi, 197 
Muhammad Mehdi, Tipu’s Com¬ 
mandant of Gurramkonda, taken 
prisoner, 229 

Muhammad Mudar, Secretary to 
Tipu’s embassy to France, 300 
Muhammad Osman Khan, Tipu’s 
vuakil with Btissy, 53; sent to the 
English, 55; sent as envoy to France, 
117 and n.4 .seq.', sent to Con¬ 
stantinople, 128 

Muhammad Qasim, sent by Tipu to 
Pegu, 347 

Muhammad Rar.a, Tipu’s officer, 
defeated by the Murathas, 233-34 
and 11.4; death of, 307 and n.l; 
powers of, 334 
Muhammad Shi tab, 23 
Muhammad Subhan Sultan, Tipu’s 
son, 372 

Muhammad Yasin Sultan, Tipu’s son, 
372 

Muhanfmareh, 132 

Miiin-ud-din Khan, Commandant of 
Shimoga, surrenders the Ibrt, 234-35 
Muin-ud-din Sultan, Tipu’s son, 372 
Muiz-ud-din Sultan, Tipu’s son, as 
hostage with the English, 255 and 
n.2; and Cornwallis, 256, 259, 260; 
jagir of, 342; 372 

Mimir-ud-din Sultan, Tipu’s son, 372 
Mukand Rao, Tipu’s wakU in Delhi, 
129 

Mundhi, Tipu’s factory at, 344 
Mundra, Tipu’s factory at, 344 
Munro, Innes, on the Treaty of 
Mangalore, 73, 144 
Munro, Sir Hector, 12-5 
Munro, Sir Thomas, on Tipu’s move¬ 
ments, 188; on the defeat of Floyd 
by Tipu, 198; on the Treaty of 
Seringapatam, 265; on the courage 
of English officers, 266-67; on 
Abcrcromby, 267; and Tipu’s army, 
299; on the treachery of Tipu’s 
officers, 326; on the nature of the 
Mysore Government, 332; on Tipu’s 
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revenue system, 339; and grants to 
the temples, 361; on Tipu’s adminis¬ 
tration, 376; on Tipu’s overthrow, 
383 

Muntahq, a tribe, 133 

Mushir-ul-Mulk, Nizam’s Prime 
Minister, favours alliance with the 
English, 182; and the siege of 
Koppal, 206; and the siege of Gur¬ 
ramkonda, 229-30; 238 n.4; and the 
peace terms with I'ipu, 254; and 
Tipu’s revenue papers, 257; 277; 
opposes the restoration of Tipu’s 
family to the throne of Mysore, 
321 n.l; and Q,amai-ud-din Khan, 
325 

Muzaffar Jung, 4 

Mysore, town, 331; Tipu’s mint at, 
396 


Naduvil Madathil Tirumumbu temple, 
364 

Nagamangala, 213 
Nagapatam, 44, 46 
Nagappaya, 79, 358 
Nagpur, 93, 95, 125 
Naik Rao, 358 
Naik Sangana, 358 
Najaf, 135, 378 
Nanjandesvara, 360 
Nanjangud, ialiik, 360 
Nanjan Rao Salonkhe, 205 
Nana Phadnavis, 60; and Haidar, 
81-2; and Tipu, 82 seq.\ and 
Venkat Rao, 86-8; and Tipu’s 
wakils, 89, 90; forms coalition against 
'I’ipu, 92 seq.; meets the Nizam at 
Yadgir, 93-4; returns to Poona, 95; 
96; and Tipu’s wakils, 98-9; and 
peace with 'I'ipu, 106-07; and advice 
of the French to, 113; ignores the 
French, 114-15; desires to send an 
emlxossy to England, 116 n.l; asks for 
English help, 146; and the English 
proposals of alliance, 149, refused by, 
150-51; warnings of Cornwallis to, 
170; proposals of, to Malet, 171-73; 
receives Tipu’s wakils and signs 
treaty with the English, 174 and n.l; 
Nizam’s letter to, 204; 206; and 
Malet, 235; 6rst refuses and then 
accepts Tipu’s advances of peace, 
251; is against Tipu’s complete over¬ 
throw, 266; and Tipu, 272, 278; 287; 
and war with Tipu, 292; on the fall 
of Tipu, 322 
Nandidrug, 222, 229 
Nanjaraj, Haidar and Shahbaz 
employed by; and the Carnatic war, 
4; and relations with the Raja of 
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Mysore, Devraj, the army and 
Haidar Ali, 5; retirement of, 6; and 
the Marathas, 80 
123 

Napoleon, 293-94, 297, 301 n.3 
Naraingauda, 4 
Nareisaiya, Tipu’s munshi, 358 
Narasimha temple, 361 
Narasimha Joshi, 361 
Narasinga Rao, conspires against Tipu 
and is hanged, 74 
Narasingarayanpet, 21, 23 
Narayan Rao, Pcshwa, 81 
Narendra, 207 

Nargund, 85 and n.4, 86; attacked by 
the Mysoreans, 87-90, and occupied, 
91; annexed by Tipu, 92; 93, 95, 
106; restored to the Dcsai, 107-08; 
Badr-uz-zaman imprisoned in the 
fort of, 211; 383 

Narsirnhachar, Rao Bahadur K., and 
the Sringeri letters, 358 
Nash, Lieut., defeated by Q,amar-ud- 
din, 224; and the capitulation of 
Coimbatore, 252; released by Tipu, 
253; and treatment of, by Tipu, 393 
Nasir Jung, 4 
Navalgund, 97 

Nawab Amir-ul-umara (Muhammad 
Shafi Khan), 129 

Nawab Dargah Quli Khan of Sira, 2 
and n.3, 3 and n.2 

Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan of 
Carnatic, see Muhammad Ali. 
Nawab Saadatullah Khan of Arcot, 2; 

tomb of Tipu Mastan built by, 6 n.5 
Necker, Jacques, 119 
Neelgiri, 22 
Nellore, 17, 68 
Nelson, Lord, 297 
Nevers, 119 
Nijagal, 231 

Nile, The, 136; Battle of, 294, 297 
Nizam, The, and Mysore, 5; and 
Haidar, 8, 9; Bussy’s opinion o^47; 
53, 59, 67, 81; and hostility of, 
against Haidar and Tipu, 83-4; and 
conference with Nana; demands 
peshkush from Tipu, 84-5; and Nana’s 
invitation to a conference; reply of, 
92-3; attends conference, is dis¬ 
satisfied and leaves, 93-4 and n.8; 
98-9; and Mahabat Jung, 100; 
troops of, 101, 106; and treaty with 
Tipu, 108; causes of the defeat of, 
109; and the French, 112-13, 115; 
125, 128, 145; English offer of help 
to, 146, but withdrawn by 
Cornwallis, 147; and the English, 
151 and n.3; 152 and n.2; 171-72, 
174; wants a separate treaty with the 


English, 175; and terms of the treaty^ 
176; signs a separate treaty, 177-78; 
desires alliance with Tipu, 179-80, 
but rejects it, 181: 185, 196, 202; 
army of, joins Cornwallis, 203; 
policy of; movements of the army of, 
204; conquests of, 205-06; 213-14; 
and Tipu’s overtures of peace, 250- 
52; and peace talks, 253; 263; and 
the Treaty of Seringapatam, 264; 
265; and the war with Tipu, 268-69; 
and the Marathas, 272; and Tipu, 
273; claims of, on Kurnool, 274-76; 
and alliance with Tipu, 277; rumours 
from the court of, 281; and the 
English, 286; character of the Govern¬ 
ment of, 287; disbandment of the 
French troops of, 291; 295; and 
Tipu, 303; Tipu and the Marathas 
against, 304; army of, 308; and the 
prize-fund, 320; and the Mysore 
settlement, 321; 349-50; and the 
French corps, 354; and Qamar-ud- 
din Khan, 325; 374; Government 
of, 376; and 'I’ipu, 379, 382-86; and 
the English, 387; and Tipu, 388 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, see Asif Jah Nizam- 
ui-Mulk. 

Normandy, Duke of, 120 

Nur Muhammad Khan, Tipu’s wakil 
at Poona, 82, 84, 86 and n.3, 87, 
89, 90, 98, 106 

Nurullah Khan, Tipu’s envoy to Con¬ 
stantinople, 128 seq. 


Oakes, Captain, on the siege oPBednur, 
30 n.6, 31 nn.l, 2 
Odham, Captain, 188, 203 
Oman, 130-31; Imam of, 131; 379 
Omar, the Second Caliph after tJie 
Prophet, 380, 397 
Omar Beg, 142 

Onorc, captured by Matthews, 27; 
atrocities of the English at, 29, 32; 
39, 41, 64-5, 68, 144 
Oodiadrug, 221-22 
1’Orient, 123 
Orleans, 123 

Ormuz, Tipu’s factory at, 345 
D’Orves, French Admiral, 43 n.2 
Osman, Third Caliph after the Pro¬ 
phet, 380. 397 

Osman Khan, see Muhammad Osman. 
Ottoman Caliph and Sultan, 116; Tipu 
sends an embassy to, 128 seqx 379, 
384 

Oudh, Nawabs of, 113; Nawab of, 
152, 295 

Oxford, University of, and Tipu’s 
library, 380 
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Padshah Begum, see Sultan Begum 

^hcb. 

Padshapur, 92 and n.3 
Palakad pass, 192-93, 197; importance 
of, 221 

Palar, river, 26 

PaJghat, 20, 23; besieged and captured 
by Fullarton, 36-8; 65, 67, 70, 157, 
162; occupied by Stuart, 188; 190- 
91, 223-25, 264 
Palmancer, 196 

Palmer, English agent at Gwalior, 
149; on Tipu’s relations with the 
Marathas, 303-04 
Palni, 36 

Pandharpur, 93 and n.5 
Pangal, 204, 206, 213, 229 
Panipat, 80 
Paponetty, 157 
Parakalla Math, 362 
Parasuram Bhau, 77; and Venkat Rao, 
87; prepares for war with Tipu, 88; 
attacks the Mysoreans, but is 
repulsed, 89; 90; is disgusted with 
Nana’s policy; returns to his jagir, 
92; 93, 95, 101; visits Poona, 206; 
besieges Dharwar, 207 and nn.3, 4; 
208-09; and Badr-uz-zaman, 210-11; 
violates terms of capitulation, 212; 
marches towards Scringapatam, 213; 
joins Cornwallis, 217; and the plan 
of campaign, 219; 224; movements 
and conquests of, 231-32; violates 
the capitulation of Shimoga, and 
conquests of, 235; 238, 242, 245, 
253; orders of Cornwallis to, 259; 
depredations of, 261; violations of 
the captitulalions of Dharwar and 
Shimoga by, 262; and Tipu, 266, 
292 

Paris, 116, 119-20, 122 n.6, 123, 128, 
136, 182, 185, 203-84, 301, 377 
Parur, 167 

Pawney, George, English agent with 
the Travancore Raja, 155-58; and 
the purchase of Ayicotta and 
Cranganur, 159, 161; 165-67; signs 
treaty with the Malabar chiefs, 179 
Payavur, 139 
Pearsc, Colonel, 17 
Pedro, Joseph, a Portuguese, Captain 
in Tipu’s army, deserts, 244 
Pegu, Tipu’s commercial relations 
with, 346-47, 384 

Pennagaram, Tipu’s jagir of, 8 and 
n.2; seized by Maxwell, 226-27; 
338 

Pennar, river, 49, 192 
Perambakkam, 13 and n.l 
Periapatam, 78, 245, 307 
Perron, Pierre, 354 
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Persia, Haidar’s embassy to, 129 and 
n.7; Shah of, 130-31; 132, 293; 
Tipu’s mission to, 302-03 ; 347, 384 
Persian Gulf, 130, 345, 384 
Pcrumukkal, 18, 44, 48 and n.6; 
occupied by Stuart, 49; occupied by 
Tipu, 193 

Petrie, William, on the fall of Seringa- 
patam, 326 

Philips, G. H., on Dundas and 
Wellesley, 286 
Pierccy, Captain, 301 
Pignolet, 292-93 

Pigot, I^>rd, Governor of Madras, 327 
Pitt, William, the Younger, 286 
Plasscy, 322 

Poillevert, expelled from Tranquebar, 
293 

Pollilore, 14 and n.l, 76 
Polypady, 56-7 

Pondicherry, 18-9, 52, 54, 117 and 
n.3, 118, 121-22 n.6; Tipu’s envoys 
arrive at, 123 and n.4, 125-26 and 
n.4, 183 and n.2, 184; Tipu arrives 
at, 193; 196-97, 267, 283-84, 292 
Ponnani, river, 20-1 
Ponnani, town, 21, 26-7, 35; talukt 
364 

Poona, 10-1; dissensions at, 81; 83, 
8.5-6, 93-5, 98-9, 101, 106, 112, 114, 
116, 125, 149, 170-72, 174, 203-04; 
Treaty of, with the English, 206; 
208, 210, 213, 278, 287, 282, 303-04, 
321 384 

Poongar, ford, 189-90 
Port Louis, 287 

Porto Novo, 12; battle of, 17 and n.l, 
18; 43-4, 46-8, 217 
Portugal, king of, 117 
Portuguese, The, 161; and Tipu, 389; 
relatiom with Tipu and the 
Marathas, 390-91 
Poulet, Captain, 23 
Prahl, Chief Justice in Tranquebar, 

- 292 

Prem, a broker, 134 
Pudukkoltai, 56-7 
Piilicate, 17 
Pullivcndla, 361 

Punganuri, Ramchandra Rao, on 
Haidar’s army, 24 n,4; on the con¬ 
version of Coorgs to l.slam, 363 
Purnaiya, 22, 188, 306; in league with 
the English, 307; 309; treachery of, 
310, 313; proposals of, for Tipu’s 
successor, 320; and the English, 324 
and n.5; rewarded by the English, 
328; powers and designation of, 
333, 336; 357, 373; treatment of, 
by Tipu, 375 
Pujhpagiri, 360 
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Qadir Husain Khan, 277 
Qadir Wall, a saint, 11 
Q_aniar-ud-din Khan, son of Mir Alt 
Ra7.a Khan, defeats Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad, 3t and n.3; 62; and the siege 
of Nargund, 90; sent to Malabar, 
142; rumour of the death of, 165; 
192, 200, 215; defeats Abercromby, 
217; besieges Coimbatore, 224 and 
n.3; defeats Cuppage, and occupies 
Coimbatore, 225 and n.3; 226; sent 
against Bhau, 236; and the capitula¬ 
tion of Coimbatore, 252; 262; 
reoccupics Coimbatore, 267; defeats 
and imprisons Buswapa Naik, 270- 
71; and the battle of Malvalli, 310; 
inactivity of, 311; correspondence 
with the English, 313; and the 
English, 324; treachery of, 325; 
rewarded by the English, 328; jagir 
of, 342; treatment of. by Tipu, 375; 
and the English prisoners of war, 
393 

Q.asim Ali Beg, plots against Tipu, 75, 
365; is hanged, 76 
Qishm island, 346 
Question, M., 354 
Quraish, 1 and n.3 
Qurnah, 133-34 
Qutub-ud-din Khan, 102, 180 


Rabia Khan, uncle of Path Ali Shah 
Qachar, 302 
Raghavendra Naik, 97 
Raghuji Bhonsle, 170 
Raghunath Rao Kunmdwarkar, sec 
Raghunath Rao Patwardhan. 
Raghunath Rao Patwardhan, 88, 93; 
goes to the relief of Adoni, 100; 
bralcgcs Koppal, 103; conquests of, 
212; and the siege of Shimoga, 234; 
and the attack on Sringeri, 358 
Raghunath Rao. Peshwa, signs trditty 
with Haidar, 81, 85; sends an agent 
to London, 116 n.l; and the English, 
384 

Raichur, 101, 108, 205-06 
Raja of Mysore, 2, 3 and n.5; relations 
with Nanjaraj and Devraj, 5; rela¬ 
tions with Haidar, 6, 128 
Raja Khan, 316, 318 
Rajamundroog, 27 
Raja Ramchaiidra, 197, 347 
Rajjab Khan, Commandant ofBadami, 
96 

Ramachar, 360 
Rarnagiri Kota, 20 
Ramagiri, 212-13 
Rama Rao, 358 

Rama Rao, Tipu’s officer, 283, 358 


Rama Rao, French agent sent to Tipu, 

112 

Rama Varma, Raja of Travancore, 
policy in Malabar, 153; relations 
with Haidar and Tipu, 154; 155; 
refuses to demolish the Travancore 
lines, 156; refuses to help the Dutch, 
158; purchases Ayicolta and Gran- 
ganur, 159; and the forts, 161-62 
and n.9; and Tipu, 163 and n.3; and 
the skirmish with the Mysoreans, 
164-65; defeated by Tipu, 166-67; 
and the Treaty of Seringapatam, 
263 

Rama Varman, .see Raja of Cochin. 
Ramchandra, Nizam’s envoy to Tipu, 
180 

Ramchandra Pant, 217 
Ramdurg, 88 and n.2-90. 

Rarngiri, 21^; capitulates to Captain 
Welsh, 228 

Ram Lingam Plllai, 342 
Ranga Iyengar, plots against Tipu and 
is imprisoned, 74-5, 394 
Rani of Mysore, intrigues against 
Tipu, 35; and Medows, 179; 
intrigues against Haidar and Tipu, 
326-27 

Ranmust Khan, Nawab of Kurnool, 
relations witli Tipu and the Nizam, 
274-75; death of, 276 
Ravenscroft, Edward, appointed as 
Commi.ssioncr, 66 n.3 
Ravi Varma, revolt of, 141-42 
Rayadrug, annexed by Tipu, 110' 
Rayakottai, 221, 361 ‘ 

Raymond, Francois, on the allied 
army, 262; 291, 354 
Read, Captain Andrew, 229-31, 237 
Read, Colonel Alexander, on the treaty 
between Tipu and the Marathas, 

174 n. 1; 306,311; on Tipu’s revenue, 
344 n.7; on Tipu’s army, 353; on 
Tipu’.s Government, 376 
Red Sea, 345 

Ripaud, and Tipu, 287; and the 
jacobin Club, 289 

Roberts, P. E., on the negotiations 
between Tipu and Wellesley, 297; 
on Tipu’s religious policy, 3.57; on 
Tipu’s administration, 377 
Robert Taylor, the English chief of 
Tellicherry, 178 
Roberts, Lieut., 16 

Roberts, Colonel, and the Nizam’s 
French corps, 291 
Robertson, Captain, 246 
Roshan Khan, 37, 358 
Roshani Begum, mother of Fath 
Haidar, 372 
Ross, Colonel, 246 
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Ruifin, French Government’s inter¬ 
preter of Oriental languages, 120-21 
Rumtry, Captain, 14 
Ruqayya Banu, Tipu’s wife, 371 
Russia, 137 

Rustam Beg, see Qasim Ali. 

Rustaq, 131 
Rutlengiri, 221, 271 


Sada, 92 and n.3 

Sadasivgarh, 30, 65, 144; and the 
Portuguese, 389 and n.1-91 
Saddlier, G. L., appointed to negotiate 
peace with Tipu, 60; negotiates with 
Tipu’s wakils, 61-2 and n.l, 63; 
differences with Staunton, 64 n.2. See 
also under Commissioners. 

Sadiq Khan, 132 n.7 
Sadr-ud-din Husaini (Gisu Darar-), 1 
and n.5, 34 n.2 

Sady, Belierry, see Shaikh Shihab-ud- 
din. 

Salbai, Treaty of, 55 and n.2, 56-7, 59, 
60, 64-6, 69, 82-3, 175 
Salem, 226, 258, 264, 298 
Salim III, Caliph and Sultan of 
Turkey, a,nd Tipu, 295-97 
Salsette, island, 81 
Samawah, 133 and n.l, 135 
Sambhaji, 56 
Sana, I n.3 
Sante-Bcdnur, 212 
Sarada, goddess, 358-59 
Sardar Khan, defeated by Major 
Abington, 19; taken prisoner; death 
of, 20; 66; attacks Cratiganur, 157 
Sartorius, Major, 209 
Sarwar-ud-dir) Sultan, Tipu’s son, 372 
Satghur, 16 and n.2, 68 
Satyamangalam, occupied by Floyd, 
188; evacuated by the English, 189; 
190; Tipu’s mint at, 396 
Saunsi, 97 

Savandurga, 219; besieged by Major 
Gowdie, 222; captured and plun¬ 
dered, 223; besieged and occupied 
by Stuart, 227-28 
Savanur, 207, 271, 379 
Sayyid Ahmad, 76 
Sayyid Ali Muhammad Qadri, 301 
Sayyid Amin, mir khazain, powers of, 
335 

Sayyid Burhan-ud-din, maternal grand¬ 
father of Haidar Ali, 2 
Sayyid Ghaffar, attacks Nargund, 86-7; 
defeated by Buswapa Naik, 270; 
death of, 313, 316; 326, 373 
Sayyid Hamid, 77, 197, 216; com¬ 
mander of the Id-gah redoubt, 238; 
is killed, 239; 373 


Sayyid Jafar, Secretary to the mission 
sent by Tipu to Constantinople, 
128 sea. 

Sayyid Ibrahim, Tipu’s Commandant 
of Bangalore, and the English prison¬ 
ers of war, 392 

Sayyid Muhammad, “Nawab of 
Kurpa”, 34 and n.2 
Sayyid Muhammad Khan, Mughal 
subedar of Kashmir, 372 
Sayyid Muhammad Mahdavi, 10; 
appointed Commandant of Seringa- 
patam, 23; crushes conspiracy against 
Tipu, 74-5 and n.l; and Tipu, 367 
Sayyid Saheb, 47; and Bussy, 48 and 
nn.l, 2, 49; and peace negotiations 
with the English, 53, 58, 61, 63; 
treatment of English Commissioners 
by; 72-3; 104, 186; driven by Floyd, 
187; 188, 202; defeats Abereromby, 
217; suppresses rebels, 271; 306; in 
league with the English, 307-08 n.l; 
309; treachery of, 310, .328 n.4; jagtr 
of, 342; daughter of, marrietl to I'ipu, 
371 

Sayyid Shahbaz, father-in-law of 
Haidar, 6 

Sayyid Fir, Commandant of Bangalore, 
imprisoned by Tipu, 197 and n.2 
Scott, David, on tlie consequences of 
the fall of Seringapatam, 322 
Scutari, 135-36 
Scurry, James, 29 
Sercey, Rear-Admiral, 287 
Seringapatam, Fath Muhammad’s 
widow goes to, 3; 5, 7, 10; besieged 
by the Marathas, 11; English prison¬ 
ers .sent to, 14; Haidar’s body 
buried in, 22; 23, 35, 62-3, 66-8, 70; 
conspiracy against Tipu at. 74-5; 
76-7; besieged by the Marathas, 80; 
98, 110, 130, 140, 142; Treaty of, 
143; Nizam’s envoys sent to, 180; 
188, 190, 202-03, 206, 212; Corn- 
■wallis marches on, 213-14; and re¬ 
treats from, 216; 217-19, 221; 
English garrison of Coimbatore sent 
as prisoners to, 225; 227-28, 230-32; 
Bhau arrives at, 235; allied armies 
march on, 236; description of, 237; 
243; bc.sieged by Cornwallis, 245-46; 
252; importance of Coorg to, 257; 
the siege and defence of, 262; I'reaty 
of, signed, 263; importance of, 264- 
65; 267-70; Treaty of, 271 seq.; 
French forces arrive at, 289; 294-96; 
300 seq.; besieged by Harris, 312-3; 
assaulted and captured by the 
English, 314-17; plunder of, by the 
English, 320; island of, annexed by 
the finglish, 321; effects of the fall of. 
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323 seq.\ 335-40; Treaty of, 344, 378, 
387, 395; 346; factories at, 348-51; 
garrison of, 353 seq.\ 360-61, 363; 
Christians imprisoned in, 365-66; 
371-74; 380, 383, 394; Tipu’s mint 
at, 396-98 

Seth Mao, Tipu’s chief broker at 
Masqat, 346 
Settupattu, 62 
Sewa, a broker, 134 
Shah Alam II, 128; and Tipu, 129 
and n.5; 286, 396 
Shahbaz, brother of Haidar, 2-4 
Shahjahanabad, 1 n.3 
Shah Mian Saheb, sec Sayyid Shahbaz. 
Shah Muhammad, ruler of Kolar, 2 
Shaikh Imam, 300 
Shahr Ganjam, 240, 243, 261, 328 
Shaikh Ansar, 201, 237 
Shaikh Ilyas, see Muhammad Ilyas. 
Shaikh Muhammad, uncle of Haidar 
Ali,2 

ShaikJi Nasir, Governor of Bushirc, 131 
Shaikh Shihab-ud-din, a Mnplah, 279, 
325 

Shaikh Suwaini, an Arab tribal chief, 
133 and n.4, 134 

Shaikh Wali Muhammad, ancestor of 
Tipu, 1 and n.3; death of, 2 
Shamaiya, 22; conspires against Tipu, 
74, 394; and is imprisoned, 75 and 
n.l; 357 

Shama Iyengar, see Shamaiya. 
Shams-ud-din Baklishi, 22; plots against 
Tipu, 23 

Shams-ul-umara, favours alliance with 
Tipu, 177, 179; death of, 182 
Shaw, Colonel, 311 

Sheen, Captain, on the siege of Bednur, 

30 n.6; on the capitulation of Bednur, 

31 and n.2 

Sherbrooke, Colonel, 314, 323 
Sher Khan, 141, 207 - 

Shiraz, 129 and n.7, 302 and n,2 
Shamiya desert, 133 n.l 
Shatt-ul-Arab, The, 132 
Shimoga, 28, 210-12, 232; besieged and 
captured by Little and the Marathas, 
233; violations of the capitulation 
terms of, 235, 262 
Shirhatti, 97, 105 

Shore, Sir John, and rumours about 
Tipu, 273; opposed to alliance with 
Tipu, 277; on Tipu-French alliance, 
280-82; peaceful policy of, 286; and 
Zaman Pasha’s invasion, 299; and 
the Rani of Mysore, 327; on Tipu’s 
character, 369; on Tipu’s Govern¬ 
ment, 376 

Shukrullah Sultan, Tipu’s son, 372 
Siddapur, 306 t 


Siddesvara, 306-07 
Sidhout, 205-06 
Sieur Morampont, 112 
Sikandar Jah, 229-30, 237-38, 256, 263 
Singea, plots against Tipu and is exe¬ 
cuted, 74 

Sira, 2 and n.4, 3 and n.3, 6, 11, 128, 
205, 213, 219, 231-32, 235, 320, 327, 
381 

Sivaganga, 232, 235 

Sivangiri, 214, 228 

Sivaji, 201 and n.5, 358 

Skelly, Major, 187 

Smith, Colonel, defeats Haidar, 8, 9 

Sosilc, ford of, 310 

Souillac, Vicomtede, instructions of, to 
Duchemin, 44; policy of, 112 seq.\ 
and Tipu’s embassy to Paris, 115, 
117 

Soullangcs, M. de, 47 
Srikanlhesvara temple, 360 
Sringeri Math, 358 and nn.l2, 13, 359, 
361 

Srinivas Barakki, 11 
Srinivas Rao, agent of the Rani of 
Mysore, 327 

Srinivas Rao, Haidar’s Governor of 
Malabar, 343 

Srinivas Rao, Tipu’s wakil, sent to 
Madras, 53; and peace negotiations 
with the English, 56-9; sent to Poona, 
251; 357 
Sripat Rao, 358 

Srirangam, island of, 4 and n.8y 5, 193 
Sri Ranganatha, temple, 36 L 
Stannett, Haidar’s naval commander, 
355 

Stuart, Lieut.-Coloncl James, occupies 
Dindigul, 187; occupies Palghat, 188; 
joins Medows and Floyd, 190; 217; 
besieges Savandurga, 227; occupies 
Savandurga and Hutridurga, 228; 
241-43; repulses Tipu’s attack, 244; 
261; on Tipu-French alliance, 281; 
306; compels Tipu’s retreat, 307; 
movements of, 311; and Tipu, 387 
Staunton, Anthony, English Commis¬ 
sioner, negotiates peace with Tipu, 
60-2 and n.l, 63; diflerences with 
Staunton, 64 n.2; see also under 
Commissioners. 

St. Thom^, 8 

Stuart, General James, 24; on the 
condition of the army of, 25-6; and 
engagement with Tipu, 25; mistakes 
of, 26; recalls Fullarton, 36; 46, 48; 
besieges Guddalore, 49; and Bussy, 
51 

Suba Rao, Tipu’s chief peshkeer, and the 
draft treaty, 257, 358 
Subbarasaya, 78 
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Sudum, 86 
Suez, 136, 301 

SufFren, Bailli de, 43 and n.2, 46; 

defeats Hughes and helps Bussy, 50-1 
Sujan Rai, 358 
Sukkaram Pundit, 277 
Sulaiman Pasha, Pasha of Baghdad, 
132 and n.7, 133 and n.6, 134-35 
Sulaiman al-Shawi, 133 and n.6 
Sullivan, John, and the invasion of 
Mysore, 35 

Sultan Begum Saheb, Tipu’s wife, 372 

Sultan Khan, 223 

Sultanpettah, 214 

Sulya, 279-80 

Sunda, 272, 322 

Suryaji Pundit, Peshwa’s wakil at 
Hyderabad, 182 


Tabriz, 302 
Tadri, 130-31, 355-56 
Tahir Khan, 3 
Tamarassheri, pass, 194 
Tanjorc, 2, 11, 17 and n.l, 18-9, 148, 
284 

Tanjore, Raja of, 56, 58-9, 67, 152 
Tasgaon, 92, 95, 207 
Tehran, 302 and n.2, 303 and n.2 
Telhcherry, 33, 36, 41-2, 52, 58, 66, 76, 
178, 194, 281, 284, 325, 347, 395 
Tcnkalai, sect, 362 

Tenkarai-Kottai, Tipu’sja^tr of, 8 and 
q.2, 338 

Tejw^nt, Raja, 220 

Tliompson, E., and Gan’att, G., on 
Tipu’s character, 368; on Tipu’s 
English prisoners of war, 392 
Thongapalli, 360 
Thopur pass, 192-93, 226 
Tiagar, 16 and n.2, 58, 68, 184, 193 
Tigres, The, route of, 135 
Tinnevelly, 24, 36 

Tipu Sultan, family of, 1 and n.2, 3; 
birth and the signihcancc of the name 
of, 6 and n.6; name, title and early 
life of, 7 and n.l, 8; and Balam, and 
the First Anglo- Mysore War, 8; 
occupies Mangalore, 9; and the 
Maratha-Mysore War, 10-1; and the 
defeat of Baiilie, 12-5; conquests of, 
16; defeats Braitliwaite, 17-8; and 
the battle of Ami, 19 and n.6; and 
Humberstone in Malabar, 20-1; and 
Haidar’s will, 21-2; conspiracy 
against, 23; succeeds Haidar, 24; 25; 
compels retreat of Stuart, 26; 27-8; 
besieges Bednur, 29, 30, and occupies 
it, 31; besieges Mangalore, 32; and 
the Armistice of Mangalore, 33 sej.; 
44; and Hoiliize, 46, 48 n.6; and 
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Bussy, 47-8; and Cossig^y, 52 and 
n.6; and Bussy, 53; ignores the 
French, 54; the English make ap¬ 
proaches of peace with, 56; refuses 
to surrender the French, 57; memo¬ 
rial of the Commissioners to, 64; 
replies of, 65-6; proposals of, accepted 
by Commissioners, 67-8; and the 
I'rcaty of Mangalore, 69, 70; and 
the treatment of the Commissioners, 
71-3; conspiracies against, 74-6; and 
the rebellion in Goorg, 77-9; and the 
relations with the Marathas, 82-4, 
and with the Nizam, 84-.5; and 
Venkat Rao, 86 se^.; sends Burhan- 
ud-din to attack Nargund, 87 and 
n.l; siege of Nargund raised by order 
of, 88; negotiations between Nana 
and the ivakils of, 89, 90; and the 
daughter of Venkat Rao, 91; the 
coalition against, 92-3; and the 
Nawab of Savanur, 96-7; 98; attacks 
Adoni, 99, 100, and occupies it, 101; 
and war with the Marathas, 102 seq.\ 
and peace with the Marathas, 106- 
08; causes? of the success of, 109-10; 
adopts the title of Padshah, 110-11; 
and the French, 112 seq.\ sends an 
cmba.ssy to France, 116-23; and the 
French proposal of a commercial 
treaty, 12*1-27; sends an emba-ssy to 
Constantinople, 128 seq.\ and rebel¬ 
lions in Coorg and Malabar, 139-43; 
relations with the English, 144 seq.\ 
relations with Rama Varma, 154; 
demands demolition of Travancore 
linc.s, 155; wants to acquire Ayicotta 
and Cranganur, 157-59, 162 and 
n.9; and the Dutch and Cochin Raja, 
161; and demands of, from Rama 
Varma, 163; and the skirmish with 
Rama Varma’s troops, 164-65; de¬ 
feats the Raja’s troops, 166; captures 
the lines, Cranganur and Ayicotta, 
167; and the settlement of disputes 
wiih^Rama Varma, 168-69; Corn¬ 
wallis forms coalition against, 170-79; 
the Nizarn wants alliance with, 179; 
favourable reaction of, 180; the 
Nizam rejects alliance with, 181; 
seeks French assi.stancc, 182-83; 
de Fresne’s refusal to, 184; move¬ 
ments of, 188; attacks Floyd, 189-90; 
fails to destroy Floyd’s troops, but 
occupies Dharapuram, 191; move¬ 
ments of, 192; enters the Carnatic, 
193; mistakes of, 194; cause of the 
success of, 195; 196; quits the Carna¬ 
tic, 197 and n.2; defeats Floyd and 
moves toKengiri, 198; movements of, 
^00; conspiracy of Krishna Rao 
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against, 202 and n.2; 203,210; move¬ 
ments of, 214; prepares to resist 
Cornwallis before Scringapatam, 
215; defeats Cornwallis, 216; 217-18; 
sends Baqar Saheb to Coimbatore, 
223 and n.3; covers a convoy from 
Bednur, 224; and the capitulation of 
Coimbatore, 225 and n.3, 226; the 
army of, before Serinpapatam, 237- 
38; 241-42; retreats into the fort 
of Scringapatam, 243; orders with¬ 
drawal of troops from north of 
Cauvcr%', 214 and n.3; orders of, to 
I'atli Haidar, 245; and the n>easures 
against ihc English, 246; and over¬ 
tures of peace, 248 ieq .; and the peace 
tenns, 253-51; sign.s Preliminary 
Treaty, 255; and the demand of 
Coorg by the English, 258; refuses 
to cede Coorg, 259-60; and the 
revenue papers, and repairs to the 
fort, 261; prepares for defence, 262; 
signs treaty with allies, warns Hari- 
pant, 263; and the English, 265-66; 
and the war with the*Engli.sh, 267; 
mistakes of, 268; caii.sc.s of the defeat 
of, 269; receives his sons; and 
pohgars, 270; and Dhoondia, 271; 
and the Marathas, 272; relations of, 
with the Marathas and the Nizam, 
273; and claim on Kurnool, 274-76; 
relations of, with the Nizam and the 
English, 278; claims of, on Wynad, 
Aniara and Siilya, 279-80; and the 
French, 281-85; administration of; 
and the French, 287; and terms of 
alliance with the French, 288; and 
the Jacobin Clui>, 289 and n.2; .md 
Malartic’s proclamation, 290; 
Wellesley’s war preparations against, 
291-92; and Wynad and Wellesley, 
294; correspondence of, with Wel¬ 
lesley, 295; and the invasion of 
Mysore, 29G; and the French, 298;;^ 
and Zaman Shah, 299; and J.)uy)uc, 
300; sends embassy to 'Furkey, 301, 
and to Persia, 302 and n.2; and the 
Marathas, 303-05; movements of, 
306; retreat of, ag.iinst Stuart; 
marches against Harris. 307; and 
the battle of Malvalli, 309; move¬ 
ments of, 310; and Q,am.'ir-nd-din, 
311; and English peace terms, 312- 
13; and activities of, 315; dies 
fighting, 316-17; dress and ap¬ 
pearance of, 318; fate of the family 
of, 319-21; consequences of the over¬ 
throw of, 322; mistakes of, 323; and 
intrigues of the officers of, 324 and 
n.5, 325; intrigues of the Raja of 
Mysore against, 327; advice ,of 


Chappuis to and reply of, 328; 
nature of the Government of, and 
reforms of, 330-31 and n.5, 332; 
Central Government of, 333; Pro¬ 
vincial Government of, 337; and the 
administration of justice, 338; 
revenue system of, 338-39 and n.4; 
encouragement of agriculture by, 
340; and the granting of jagtrs and 
poligars, 342; revenue policy of, in 
Malabar, 342-44; trade and 
industry, 344-49; army of, 349-55; 
navy' of, 35.5-56; and the Hindus, 
357; and the Sringcri Math, and 
temples, 360-62; and the Hindus of 
Coorg and Malabar, 362-64; and 
the Christians, 364-67; English 
opinions of the character of, 368-69; 
daily routine and dress of, 370, 371; 
family of, 371-73; and officers of, 
373; loyalty of the troops with, 374; 
charac ter of, 375-77; education of 
the son of, in Paris, 377-78; religious 
views and policy of, 378-79; library 
of, .380; architecliirc of. 381; 
public works by, 381-82; policy of, 
towards the. English, Nizam and 
Marathas, 382-83; and foreign mis¬ 
sions, 384; causes of the downfall of, 
38.5-88; and the Portuguese, 389-91; 
and the English prisonei-s of war, 
392-95; and Coinage, 396-98; and 
Calendar, 399-400 

Tipu Mastan Aulia, Tipu Sultan 
named after, tomb of, 6 and n5. 
Tirimg.adi, 194 

Tirnmala Rao, intrigues against Tipu, 
35, 74, 202; and Haidar and Tipu, 
327 

Tirupaehur, 26 and n.3 
Tirupp:itur, 9 and n.4 
Tiruvancliikulam Siva temple, 364 
Tiruvannamalai, 8 and n.2, 9, 193-94 
Tod, Colonel, 8 
Toulon, 118 and n.5, 119 
Tours, 123 

Tranquebar, 292-93, 300 
Travancorcy 24; Raja, of, 36, 58-9, 67, 
1-10; 142; Raja of, 143; 148; Raja 
of, 1.50, L52; 1.53, 156-57, 188, 223, 
248, and the Treaty of Seringa- 
patam, 263-64; Raja of, 286, 379 
Travanrore lines, 136, 155, 160; demo¬ 
lished by Tipu, 167, 170 
Trichinopoly, 4, .5, 17 n.l; demand of, 
by Haidar, 55-6; 186, 193-94, 284, 
306 

Trichur, 364 
Trikalur, 20 

Trikkandiyur Amsom, 364 
Trikkandiyur Samooham temple, 364 
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Trimbak Rao, besieges and withdraws 
from Seringapatam, 11 
Trincomali, 46 

TukojiHolkar, 60; and theNizam, 176, 
205; and Tipu, 265 
Tulkh, 231 
Tonga, 233 

Tungabhadra, river, 12, 94, 96, 99, 
100, 101-02 and n.6, 103, 105, 107, 
109, 207, 212, 361 
Turkey, 129, 131, 137, 347, 384 


Uchangidurga, 270 and n.4, 271 
Ulagulli, 79 

Uthoff, Joshua, Company's Assistant 
Resident at Poona, 273, and Amara 
and Sulya, 279-80; on Tipu-Frcnch 
alliance, 280-82 


Vadagalai, sect, 362 
Vadakkiinnathan temple, 363 and n,5 
Vailattur Amsom, 364 
Vala, rivulet, 102 
Vaniyarnbadi, 9 and n.l, 192 
Varda, river, 97, 102, 104 
Velladi, 190 

Vellore, 58, 66, 196-97, 306; Mutiny 
of, 321; English prisoners at, 395 
Vcllout, 194, 196 
Venkatachalapali temple, 361 
Venkatagiri, Raja; 66; town, 203, 
230. 

Venkat^ati, poligar ofRayadrug, 110; 

imprisoned by Tipu, 110 and n.3 
Venkat Rao Bhavc, attitude of, towards 
Haidar and Tipu, 84-6; attacked by 
the Mysoreans, 87-8; refuses to 
evacuate, 89; 90; surrenders and is 
imprisoned, 91, and n.4 
Venkat Rangayya, 91-2 
Verapoly, 167 
Vergermes, Comte de, 113 
Versailles, Preliminaries of, 51; Treaty 
of, 53, 114-15; Tipu’s envoy invited 
to, 120; Treaty of, 122, 125; Court 
of, 128; Treaty of, 150, 183 
Vigie, Commander of French Corps in 
Tipu’s service, 184-5, 239, 244, 282, 
3,54 

Vi6niers, G., 289 
Vijaynagar, kingdom of, 273 
Vira Rajendra Wodeyar, of Goorg, 78 
Vypin, island of, 155-57 


Wajidabad, 355 
Walavanad, Moplahs of, 141 
Wali Muhammad Khan, 16, 110 
Wandiwash, 16-7 and n.l, 18, 24; 


Stuart destroys the fortifications of, 
26; 44, 46, 193 
Watson, Captain, 9 
Webbe, Josias, and Tipu, 298-99 
Wellesley, Colonel Arthur (Duke of 
Wellington), on Tipu and the 
English, 280-81; and Malar tic’s 
proclamation, 290; 306; and the 
English army, 308 n.4; and Tipu’s 
army at Malvalli, 309; 311, 318; 
on the plundtring of Seringapatam, 
319; 324; and Tipu’s family, 372; 
on Tipu’s cavalry, 386 
Wellesley, Richard, (Lord Mor- 
ninglon), 264, 273, 279; aggressive 
policy of, 236, 287; and the French 
force, 289 n 2; and Malartic’s pro¬ 
clamation, 290; prepares for war; 
and the Nizam, 291; and the 
Marathas; and Tranquebar, 292; 
and Tranquebar and 'I'ipu, 293; 
and correspondence with Tipu, 
294-95; orders invasion of Mysore, 
296; and French help to Tipu, 298 
and n.5; and^Zaraan Shah and the 
French, 299; and Baji Rao, 303-04; 
and the army under Harris, 306; 
311; and peace terms with Tipu, 
312; and the Mysore settlement, 321; 
and the Commission, 324; and the 
Rani of Mysore, 327; 354, and 
Tipu, 387 

Welsh, Capt., occupies Ramgiri and 
Sivangiri, 228; 259 
White and Mercicr, 293, 300 
Wilks, Colonel Mark, and Haider’s 
retreat from Mclukotc, 10 and n.5; 
on Ayaz, 28 n.2; 29; on seige of 
Bednur, 30 n.6; on the capitulation 
of Bednur, 32; on the English Com¬ 
missioners, 63, on Osman Khan, 
117 n.4; on the alliance between 
Tipu and the Nizam, 181; on Tipu’s 
movements, 188-9; on Sayyid Pir, 
Commandant of Bangalore, 197 
ri.2; on the capture of tlie fort of 
Bangalore,' 201 n.2; on Tipu’s 

strategy, 215; and Tipu’s revenue 
papers, 261; on Tipu’s religious 
policy, 357; on Tipu’s character, 
368-69; on Tipu’s troops, 374 
Wynad, occupied by the English, 279; 
and its settlement, 293; claim of 
Tipu recognised upon, 294,296 


Ximpim, 391 


Yadgir, conferences at, between Nana 
an(j the Nizam, 84, 93, 99 
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Yedatore 245 
Yemen 1 n.3 
Yoon, 85, 106 


Zain-ul'Abidin 
Coorg, 78 


. Zainul-Abidin Shushtari, sent to Coorg, 
79; sent to receive Macnaraara, 123; 
184-85 

Zafarabad, sec Mercara 
Zaman Shah, and Tipu, and the 
Mahdavi, faujdar of invasion of India, 299, 303 

Zamorin, see under Calicut. 



ERRATA AND ADDENDA 


page 44, note 7,/or 20 read 18. 
page 46, note %f(yr 28 read 26. 

page 49, note 2jfor Francaise read Fran9aisc and the same elsewhere, 

page 72, note 6,^r 71-2, read 62-3. 

page 75, line 14,ybr Pollilure read Pollilore. 

page 77, lines 8 and 1 Iffor Nayak read Naik. 

page 108, note 1, line 3,^r 9 read 7. 

page 137, note 1, line 2, add : According to Alexander Read’s report 
from Mysore the Cahph acceded to Tipu’s proposals and sent 
him 100 Turkish soldiers. (1.0. Mack. MSS., No. 46, p. 99). 

page 184, line 29, for Tiagarh, read Tiagar and the same elsewhere. 

page 301, line 4, for Covernls read overland; line 5, for abudhadiin 
read abused him; and line 7, for aptaine read Captain. 

map to face page 88, Shirhatthi read Shirhatti. 

map to face page \9A,for Muddagiri read Maddagiri;ybr Tirruvanna- 
malai read Tiruvanuamalai; and for Vipcen I rearf Vypin I. 

map to face page 320, for Penner R. read Pennar R. 







